There  was  great  rejoicing  among  North 
Carolina's  Democrats  on  January  8,  1977,  when 
James  Baxter  Hunt,  Jr.,  took  the  oath  of  office 
and  the  reins  of  government  were  r  earned  to 
the  majority  party  after  f^  ;  years  of 
RepubHcan  control. 

Governor  Hunt  determine,'  ,  j  make  state 
government  responsive  to  •  n  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive, and  his  leadersh'r.  '  aalities  were  im- 
mediately evident.  ShorV;  v  dfter  assuming  of- 
fice, he  established  by  -  .  cutive  order  a  Board 
of  Ethics  as  a  mear  s  ;(  assuring  public  con- 
fidence in  state  gove  '  ;uent;  he  cut  nonessential 
jobs  throughout  p  ;  ./;  .•  government;  and  he  took 
steps  to  conserve  energy.  He  proposed  in- 
novative ne'/  programs  to  the  General 
Assembly,  ayic  ;!3  delivered  special  messages  on 
crime  to  the  legislators. 

Hunt's  success  in  winning  legislative  ap- 
proval of  his  program  was  unprecedented.  His 
programs  in  the  field  of  education,  such  as  the 
Primary  Reading  Program  and  the  residential 
high  school  for  top  students  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  mathematics,  received  widespread 
attention.  His  economic  development  program 
and  international  trade  missions  led  to  in- 
dustrial expansion  that  helped  North  Carolina 
weather  periods  of  recession.  Crime-fighting 
measures,  such  as  Community  Watch 
programs,  received  much  support  throughout 
the  state.  An  emphasis  on  citizen  participation 
resulted  in  many,  many  services  being  provided 
by  volunteers  instead  of  paid  employees.  Gover- 
nor Huni':<  innovative  plan  for  the  merit  selec- 
tion of  superior  court  judges  proved  effective. 
Support  of  pr<:  eie''.ms  for  the  aged;  efforts  made 
in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  transportation, 
health;  and  endv>e;  ement  of  cultural  activities 
were  clearly  establ^e  b<:;d  by  Governor  Hunt's  ac- 
tions and  by  his  xsrds — both  written  and 
spoken. 

North  Carolina  voters  underscored  the 
success  and  popularity  of  :h  nr  chief  executive 
when  they  approved  a  con^ielutional  amend- 
ment in  November,  1977,  perreL^Uing  a  governor 
of  North  Carolina  to  serve  Iavo  consecutive 
terms.  Three  years  later  Jame^N  Baxter  Hunt, 
Jr.,  was  reelected  to  a  second  term  i;:  the  office 
of  governor,  thereby  enabling  him  ee^  continue 
his  programs  of  progress  into  the  19Se^;^ . 
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STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Section  121-6(b)  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Caro/ina  requires  that  a  copy  of 
"all  official  messages  delivered  to  the  General  Assembly,  addresses,  speeches, 
statements,  news  releases,  proclamations,  executive  orders,  weekly  calendars, 
articles,  transcripts  of  news  conferences,  lists  of  appointments,  and  other  official 
releases  and  papers  of  the  Governor"  be  provided  to  the  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources.  From  these  records  a  selection  is  made  by  a  "skilled  and  competent 
editor"  who  "shall  edit,  according  to  acceptable  scholarly  standards,  the  selected 
materials  which  shall  be  published  in  a  documentary  volume  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  conclusion  of  the  term  of  office  of  each  Governor," 

For  the  introductory  biographical  sketch,  each  governor  is  privileged  to  select  an 
author.  This  essay,  not  to  exceed  twenty  printed  pages,  represents  views  of  the 
person  selected  to  write  it  and  is  a  supplement  to  and  not  an  official  part  of  the 
documentary. 


Sarah  M.  Lemmon 
Clyde  M.  Norton 
John  E.  Raper,  Jr. 


PREFACE 


A  governor  spends  much  of  his  time  in  public  appearances — 
making  speeches,  presiding  over  dedicatory  ceremonies,  attend- 
ing groundbreakings  and  poHtical  rallies,  and  traveling  all  over 
the  state  to  participate  in  programs  of  many  kinds.  As  a 
consequence,  his  public  utterances  generate  vast  quantities  of 
material  from  his  press  office.  Under  provisions  of  the  law,  copies 
of  addresses,  statements,  press  releases,  and  other  public  papers 
are  furnished  to  the  editor  of  the  governor's  documentary  volume. 

Selectivity  is  essential.  An  effort  was  made,  however,  to  use 
materials  that  reflect  the  achievements  and  progress  of  the  Hunt 
administration  during  his  first  term  of  office.  The  governor  often 
spoke  to  the  same  group  more  than  once;  he  frequently  covered  the 
same  topics  in  several  addresses.  Space  limitations  required 
major  omissions,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  materials  used  in  this 
volume  will  present  the  administration  objectively  and  fairly. 
Many  of  the  speeches  that  were  omitted  were  briefly  summarized 
in  headnotes  to  addresses  included  herein. 

Editorial  changes  were  held  to  a  minimum.  Most  of  the  changes 
were  to  provide  for  consistency  in  capitalization,  use  of  numbers, 
punctuation,  and  the  like.  Lack  of  uniformity  in  the  originals  is  to 
be  expected  in  modem  times  when  governors  rely  on  numbers  of 
speech  writers  and  others  to  produce  copy  for  their  use. 

A  diligent  effort  was  made  to  identify  individuals  the  first  time 
they  were  mentioned  by  the  governor;  where  material  was  not 
readily  available  in  biographical  directories,  letters  were  sent  to 
the  named  individuals  (except  in  a  few  instances  where  their 
addresses  could  not  be  found),  asking  for  biographical 
information.  Second  letters  were  sent  to  those  who  did  not  reply. 
Several  persons  never  responded;  these  individuals  were  not 
footnoted.  An  effort  was  also  made  to  cite  laws  and  reports 
mentioned  by  the  governor  and  to  check  the  accuracy  of  and  give 
the  source  of  quotations.  Though  most  quotations  were  eventually 
found,  there  remain  a  few  the  source  of  which  could  not  be  located. 

The  cooperation  of  many  people  made  this  book  possible:  Gary 
Pearce,  Mary  Gillenwater,  and  Wanda  Parker  of  the  Governor's 
Press  Office;  John  Harrington,  a  Dartmouth  College  student  who 
worked  as  an  intern  in  the  fall  of  1979  and  who  found  the  source  of 
several  quotations;  Dr.  H.  G.  Kincheloe,  on  the  English  faculty  at 
North  Carolina  State  University  prior  to  his  retirement,  who 
located  the  source  of  a  Faulkner  quotation;  Dr.  Charles  Petty, 
Governor's  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs,  who  located  one  particularly 
obscure  quotation;  Terrell  A.  Crow  and  her  successor,  Patricia  R. 
Johnson,  proofreaders  in  the  Historical  Publications  Section  who 
not  only  proofread  but  who  assisted  in  numerous  other  ways;  Rose 


p.  Ennemoser  and  Stephena  A.  Kelly,  typists  in  the  Historical 
Publications  Section;  Nathaniel  Boykin,  Doris  Holloway,  and 
Margie  King  in  the  Documents  Branch  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Library;  and  all  of  those  in  the  reference  room  of  that 
library.  To  each  of  them,  I  hereby  express  appreciation  for  the 
assistance  they  rendered. 

Memory  F.  Mitchell 


February  1,  1982 
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GOVERNOR  JAMES  BAXTER  HUNT,  JR. 

By  Gary  Pearce* 


The  political  science  textbooks  will  tell  you  that  North 
Carolina  has  a  weak  Governor's  Office. 

Jim  Hunt  proved  that  it  does  not  have  to  be  that  way. 

He  wrote  his  way  into  the  history  books  by  becoming  the  first 
governor  of  North  Carolina  elected  to  a  second  successive  term. 

And  he  rewrote  the  political  science  textbooks  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  a  governor  can  give  the  state  strong  and  innovative 
leadership. 

He  led  North  Carolina  in  one  of  its  greatest  periods  of 
economic  growth  and  diversification  ever. 

He  brought  about  the  most  extensive  changes  in  the  public 
schools  since  the  days  of  Governor  Terry  Sanford. 

In  his  first  year  as  governor,  he  won  legislative  approval  for 
sweeping  reform  of  the  State  Utilities  Commission.  By  the  end  of 
his  first  term,  North  Carolina  had  the  most  far-reaching 
program  of  energy  conservation  and  development  of  any  state  in 
the  nation. 

He  became  the  first  governor  to  deliver  special  messages  on 
crime  to  the  legislature,  and  he  pushed  through  legislation 
requiring  speedy  trials  and  reforming  the  state's  criminal 
sentencing  system.  He  introduced  merit  selection  of  judges, 
expanded  the  practice  of  requiring  criminals  to  make  restitution 
to  their  victims,  organized  crime  prevention  programs  through- 
out the  state,  and  launched  a  massive  program  of  prison 
construction  and  renovation. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  about  Jim  Hunt's  style  of 
governing.  He  was  an  activist. 

Across  the  nation,  during  his  first  term,  1977  through  1980, 
people,  politicians,  and  even  a  president  talked  much  about 
"limits" — on  energy  supplies,  on  economic  growth,  on  govern- 
ment's ability  to  help  people  improve  their  lives. 

Hunt  understood  the  limits  on  government  growth  and 
spending.  During  his  first  term  there  were  no  tax  increases,  and 
he  kept  the  growth  in  state  government  employment  to  its  lowest 
level  in  decades. 

But  he  didn't  believe  there  were  any  limits  on  people  and 
progress. 


*Gary  Pearce  served  as  Governor  Hunt's  press  secretary  throughout  the 
period  covered  by  this  volume. 
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He  expressed  that  faith  in  his  six-minute  inaugural  address, 
dehvered  in  the  face  of  an  icy  wind  on  January  8,  1977: 

"While  the  resources  of  government  are  always  limited,  the 
resources  of  our  people  have  no  limit.  We — you  and  I  and  all  5.5 
million  North  Carolinians— are  our  greatest  resource." 

He  led  a  massive  statewide  effort  to  promote  volunteerism  by 
citizens;  and,  throughout  his  term,  he  spent  one  morning  a  week 
working  as  a  volunteer  in  a  Raleigh  public  school. 

That  personal  involvement  marked  his  style  as  governor.  A 
youthful,  energetic  man,  he  bubbled  with  ideas  and  enthusiasm. 

He  moved  William  D.  Snider,  the  editor  of  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News,  to  observe:  "As  one  who  has  seen  Tar  Heel  gov- 
ernors in  action  for  over  three  decades,  I  must  confess  that 
Governor  Jim  Hunt  beats  them  all  for  sheer  drive  and 
enthusiasm." 

He  saw  his  job  as  more  than  managing  government.  It  was 
leading  people,  too.  He  led  retarded  children  in  Morganton, 
cleared  brush  in  Pitt  County,  organized  crime-prevention 
programs  in  Fayetteville,  joined  doggers  in  Asheville,  quizzed 
scientists  in  Durham,  and  talked  to  reformed  ex-convicts  in 
Charlotte. 

His  hours  were  long,  and  a  constant  stream  of  visitors  flowed 
through  his  office  in  the  Capitol.  Work  often  stretched  into  the 
family's  dinner  hour.  After  dinner,  he  would  return  to  the  office 
for  more  paper  work  or  retire  to  his  Mansion  study. 

Those  who  worked  for  him  grew  accustomed  to  telephone  calls 
at  7:00  a.m.  and  at  midnight. 

They  got  used  to  the  blizzard  of  handwritten  notes,  torn-out 
newspaper  clippings,  and  occasionally  his  church  bulletin, 
covered  with  scribbled  thoughts  inspired  by  a  sermon— giving 
directions,  wanting  information,  asking  questions,  always 
asking. 

He  was  blessed  with  an  insatiable  curiosity  and  a  hunger  for 
the  printed  word.  He  had  a  lifelong  love  of  learning,  and  he  never 
stopped  looking  and  listening. 

*    *  * 

The  makings  of  the  man  who  would  be  governor  were  there  to 
see  one  crisp  fall  day  in  1975. 

The  Wilson  County  farming  community  of  Rock  Ridge  (We're 
too  small  to  be  a  crossroads;  we  just  have  a  T-junction,"  lie 
said)  was  celebrating  Jim  Hunt  Day. 

It  was  the  home  folks'  kick-off  for  the  native  son  who  was 
planning  a  campaign  for  governor.  "It's  too  early  for  me  to 
announce,"  he  told  them,  "but  I  promise  you  that  Rock  Ridge  will 
have  a  candidate  in  the  governor's  race  next  year." 
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Jim  Hunt  stood  at  the  fence  surrounding  the  high  school 
athletic  field,  shaking  hands  with  the  friends  and  neighbors  who 
streamed  by. 

Barbeque  and  iced  tea  were  ladled  out.  Pies  and  cakes  for  every 
taste  covered  several  long  tables. 

"That's  the  field  where  I  played  six-man  football,''  he  told  one 
visitor. 

Characteristically,  he  had  played  quarterback;  and,  at 
half  time,  still  in  his  helmet  and  pads,  he  joined  the  marching 
band  and  played  the  trumpet. 

His  parents  hovered  nearby. 

There  was  the  flinty  honesty  and  determination  of  his  father, 
James  Baxter  Hunt,  Sr.,  a  soil  conservationist  who  taught 
"Jimmy"  and  his  younger  brother  Robert  a  love  for  the  land  and 
forests. 

There  was  the  compassionate  nature  and  love  of  learning  of 
his  mother,  Elsie  Brame,  a  former  high  school  English  teacher 
and  librarian. 

His  mother  was  a  gentle  woman.  His  father  was  a  direct  and 
sometimes  stem  man,  who  brooked  no  disrespect,  as  Jimmy  and 
a  friend  found  out  one  evening  at  the  dinner  table.  They  were 
giggling  as  his  father  said  the  blessing. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Hunt  reached  up  with  both  hands  and  soundly 
slapped  both  boys  on  the  cheek.  "Oh  Lord,"  he  prayed,  eyes  still 
closed,  "give  these  boys  the  strength  to  see  Thy  way  and 
behave." 

The  Hunts  were  living  in  Greensboro  when  James  Baxter 
Hunt,  Jr.,  was  born  May  16,  1937.  They  soon  moved  to  the 
Wilson  County  tobacco  and  dairy  farm  where  Jim  Hunt  grew 
up  and,  years  later,  built  a  home  for  his  own  family. 

He  was  always  a  leader.  As  a  teen-ager,  he  served  as  state 
president  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  and  the  Grange 
Youth. 

In  high  school  he  was  the  star  athlete,  outstanding  student, 
and  class  president. 

He  raised  dairy  cows  and  entered  them  in  statewide  contests, 
naming  them,  first,  for  his  girl  friends  and,  later,  for  political 
leaders  he  admired. 

He  went  to  N.C.  State  University  in  Raleigh,  where  he  honed 
his  leadership  skills  by  serving  an  unprecedented  two  terms  as 
student  body  president. 

Still  in  undergraduate  school,  he  married  an  Iowa  girl, 
Carolyn  Leonard.  They  had  met  at  a  national  Grange  meeting; 
and  Hunt,  pursuing  her  with  the  same  intensity  he  showed  in 
political  campaigns  later,  frequently  hitchhiked  for  thirty-six 
hours,  one  way,  to  see  her. 
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"I  had  it  down  to  a  fine  science,"  he  said  later.  ''I  would  sleep  in 
the  car  once  I  was  satisfied  the  driver  was  safe.  ...  I  got  out  a 
time  or  two." 

Just  in  case,  he  took  along  a  switchblade  knife. 

Jim  and  Carolyn  Hunt's  first  child,  Rebecca,  was  born  while 
they  were  living  in  student  housing  at  N.C.  State.  He  did  his 
student  teaching  in  Cary.  His  wife  worked,  too. 

After  he  earned  his  undergraduate  degree  in  agricultural 
education  and  his  master's  in  agricultural  economics,  he  entered 
law  school  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

But  his  taste  for  politics  took  the  family  to  Washington  for  a 
year  while  he  worked  as  college  director  for  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  during  John  F.  Kennedy's  administration. 
Their  second  child,  Baxter,  was  born  there. 

Soon  afterward,  the  young  parents  and  their  two  children 
moved  to  the  tiny  Himalayan  nation  of  Nepal,  where  he  worked 
as  a  Ford  Foundation  economic  adviser,  sleeping  in  Nepal's 
houses  under  a  mosquito  net,  and  boiling  water  to  avoid 
dysentery.  A  second  daughter,  Rachel,  was  bom  in  a  missionary 
hospital  in  Katmandu. 

After  two  years  in  Nepal,  the  Hunts  returned  to  Wilson,  where 
he  set  up  law  practice  and  where  their  fourth  child,  Elizabeth, 
was  born.  He  became  involved  in  the  Jaycees,  the  Wilson  Human 
Relations  Council,  precinct  political  organization,  and  the  state 
Young  Democrats  Clubs. 

By  1968  he  was  statewide  president  of  the  YDC  and  a  rising 
political  star. 

In  1970  Governor  Bob  Scott  appointed  Hunt  to  chair  a 
commission  charged  with  reviewing  and  revising  the  state 
party's  rules.  He  conducted  hearings  across  the  state,  demon- 
strating the  stamina,  patience,  and  instinct  for  consensus  that 
marked  his  political  career. 

The  commission's  work  resulted  in  opening  the  state 
Democratic  party's  doors  to  young  people,  women,  and 
minorities. 

It  also  opened  the  door  to  statewide  office  for  Jim  Hunt. 

In  1972  he  took  on  a  crowded  field  running  to  become  North 
Carolina's  first  full-time  lieutenant  governor.  He  won  the 
primary  in  a  runaway. 

That  fall  he  survived  a  tide  that  swept  North  Carolina  for  the 
Republican  candidates  for  president,  U.S.  senator,  and  governor. 

As  the  state's  highest-elected  Democrat,  he  served  with  a 
Republican  governor,  and  he  resisted  efforts  by  partisan 
Democratic  legislators  to  intrude  on  the  executive  branch. 
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He  also  had  to  fight  off  an  effort  by  powerful  members  of  the 
Senate  to  take  away  the  lieutenant  governor's  power  to  appoint 
Senate  committees. 

Amid  that  partisan  sparring  and  sniping,  Hunt  carved  out  his 
own  areas  of  interest. 

He  took  an  active  role  on  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the 
State  Youth  Council,  the  Land  Use  Policy  Council,  and  the  State 
Goals  and  Policy  Board. 

He  took  the  lead  in  trimming  the  state  budget  in  the  wake  of 
the  1974-1975  recession. 

He  proposed  and  passed  legislation  strengthening  utility 
regulation. 

He  backed  strong  crime  bills  and  launched  his  Community 
Watch  crime  prevention  program. 

He  helped  pass  the  Coastal  Area  Management  Act. 

His  record  made  him  the  early  favorite  in  the  1976  Democratic 
governor's  race. 

But  he  faced  tough  opposition — a  pair  of  millionaires  (Ed 
O'Herron  from  Charlotte  and  George  Wood  from  Camden),  a 
respected  state  senator  (Tom  Strickland),  and  a  sprinkling  of 
fringe  candidates. 

Hunt  surprised  election-watchers  by  winning  the  primary 
without  a  runoff,  garnering  53  percent  of  the  vote.  He  then  went 
on  to  win  the  general  election  by  a  margin  of  almost  2  to  1. 

His  recipe  for  victory  was  a  mixture  of  the  new — an  issue- 
oriented  campaign  making  full  use  of  media  and  polling — and 
the  old — an  organization  broader  and  deeper  than  ever  before 
seen  in  Tar  Heel  politics. 

The  organization  was  built  and  cemented  by  Hunt's  years  of 
traveling  across  the  state.  It  encompassed  old  college  buddies, 
friends  from  the  Jaycees,  farmers,  young  lawyers,  business 
people,  women,  minorities,  and  political  newcomers. 

And  it  operated  by  the  book  Jim  Hunt  wrote — organize 
precinct  by  precinct,  identify  your  voters,  and  bring  them  home 
on  election  day. 

When  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as  governor  in  1977,  Jim  Hunt 
was  thirty -nine  years  old,  with  a  smattering  of  dark  hairs  left 
among  the  gray.  And  he  was  ready. 

His  first  official  act  was  to  sign  an  executive  order  establishing 
a  code  of  ethics  for  government  officials. 

The  next  week,  he  delivered  to  the  General  Assembly  a  far- 
reaching  legislative  program  that  had  been  honed  during  the 
campaign  and  his  four  years  as  lieutenant  governor. 

He  immediately  put  his  considerable  political  skills  to  work 
selling  that  program  to  the  members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
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As  one  legislator  said  later,  "When  he  fixes  you  with  those  blue 
eyes  and  tells  you  how  much  the  state's  future  depends  on  your 
vote,  it's  hard  to  say  no." 

Very  few  said  no  that  first  year,  or  throughout  his  four-year 
term. 

Ultimately,  his  success  with  the  legislature  depended  on  his 
powers  of  persuasion.  North  Carolina's  governor  is  the  only  chief 
executive  in  the  nation  without  the  power  to  veto  legislation. 
That  requires  Tar  Heel  governors  to  spend  an  enormous  amount 
of  time  and  effort  talking  to,  appealing  to,  and  cajoling  members 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

One  of  the  remarkable  achievements  that  first  year  was 
passing  a  constitutional  amendment  allowing  the  state's 
governors  and  lieutenant  governors  to  run  for  a  second, 
successive  term. 

Like  governors  before  him,  Hunt  felt  the  old  one-term 
limitation  prevented  the  state  from  taking  a  long-term  approach 
to  attacking  its  problems. 

To  change  that,  he  had  to  win  the  approval  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  the 
approval  of  the  state's  voters  in  a  referendum.  With  the  help  of  a 
bipartisan  citizens  committee,  he  succeeded. 

But  the  heart  of  his  legislative  program  was  education, 
economic  development,  crime,  and  utility  regulation.  His  success 
in  the  first  half  of  1977  was  reminiscent  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
100  Days. 

To  strengthen  public  education,  he  won  the  legislature's 
approval  for: 

—  A  Primary  Reading  Program  that  put  reading  aides  in 
every  first-  second-  and  third-grade  classroom. 

—  A  rigorous  standardized  testing  program  that  included 
annual  tests  to  measure  students'  progress  and  a  final  minimum 
competency  test  that  a  student  had  to  pass  to  graduate. 

—  A  Community  Schools  Act  that  opened  schoolhouse  doors  at 
nights  and  weekends  to  the  community  at  large. 

To  promote  growth,  he  got  the  legislature  to: 

—  Create  a  centralized  Department  of  Commerce  and  an 
Economic  Development  Board  composed  of  top  business  leaders. 

—  Authorize  a  $300  million  highway  bond  issue  and  a  $215 
million  clean  water  bond  issue,  both  of  which  were  later  ap- 
proved by  the  state's  voters. 

He  delivered  the  first  Special  Message  on  Crime  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  won  legislative  approval  for: 

—  A  Speedy  Trials  Law  that  required  that  criminals  be  tried 
promptly. 
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—  Establishment  of  a  Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public 
Safety,  the  Governor's  Crime  Commission,  and  the  State  Courts 
Commission. 

—  The  most  extensive  program  of  prison  construction  and 
renovation  in  the  state's  history. 

—  A  series  of  strengthened  penalties  for  armed  robberies  and 
other  violent  crimes. 

To  protect  consumers  against  rapidly  escalating  electric  rates, 
he  passed  a  reform  program  that  established  an  independent 
Public  Staff  to  represent  ratepayers  in  cases  before  the  State 
Utilities  Commission.  He  also  passed  an  extensive  series  of 
energy  conservation  tax  credits. 

That  first  year,  he  also  championed  passage  of  another 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution — this  one  requiring  a 
balanced  budget.  And  he  pushed  hard  for  a  balanced  federal 
budget.  It  established  the  pattern  for  his  administration: 
innovative,  progressive  leadership  combined  with  a  tight  hand 
on  the  state's  purse  strings. 

The  other  pattern  established  that  first  year  was  his  success  in 
working  with  the  legislature.  Throughout  those  four  years,  the 
only  major  defeat  he  suffered  was  the  legislature's  refusal,  under 
heavy  pressure  from  opponents,  to  ratify  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Nor  did  Jim  Hunt  escape  the  crises  and  tough  decisions  that 
inevitably  face  all  governors. 

In  January  of  1978  he  announced,  on  statewide  television, 
what  may  have  been  his  most  controversial  decision — to  shorten 
the  prison  sentences,  but  not  to  pardon,  the  Wilmington  10,  nine 
black  men  and  a  white  woman  convicted  of  violent  crimes 
stemming  from  racial  unrest  in  the  port  city  in  1970. 

In  1979,  after  calling  out  the  National  Guard,  he  stood  on  a 
truck  at  a  gasoline  terminal  in  Greensboro  and  quieted  an  angry 
crowd  of  striking,  independent  truckers.  They  were  on  strike 
throughout  the  nation  against  high  costs  and  burdensome 
federal  regulations,  but  Hunt's  coolness  under  heat  and  will- 
ingness to  hear  them  out  and  speak  up  for  needed  changes 
brought  North  Carolina  through  without  violence  or  serious 
disruption. 

In  1980  he  became  the  target  of  taunts  and  threats  from 
members  of  the  far-left  fringe  group  called  the  Communist 
Workers  party.  One  of  its  members  even  invaded  the  governor's 
regular  press  conference  in  Raleigh,  but  Hunt  stood  his  ground 
and,  again,  won  respect  for  his  coolness  and  toughness. 

He  never  let  those  confrontations,  or  the  criticism  that  faces 
every  governor,  embitter  or  isolate  him.  Hunt  championed 
fairness  and  openness.  He  appointed  the  state's  first  black 
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cabinet  secretary  and  first  black  appeals  court  judge.  He  named 
women  and  minorities  to  key  state  positions  and  judgeships. 

He  began  to  win  national  recognition.  During  his  first  term  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Governors  Conference,  the 
Southern  Growth  Policies  Board,  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board,  and  the  National  Governors'  Association's 
Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  and  Public  Protection  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Cities  and  Rural  Development.  He  also 
served  as  state  cochairman  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission and  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission. 

By  the  end  of  his  first  term,  the  seeds  of  progress  he  had 
planted  were  yielding  a  rich  harvest  for  North  Carolina. 

Education 

By  the  end  of  those  four  years,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the 
reading  programs,  testing  programs,  and  remedial  programs 
Hunt  had  championed.  North  Carolina  students  were  outscoring 
their  peers  across  the  nation  on  standardized  tests. 

North  Carolina  established  the  nation's  first  residential  high 
school  for  students  gifted  in  science  and  mathematics.  And  a 
second  Governor's  School,  for  students  gifted  in  the  arts,  was 
opened. 

The  state's  far-flung  system  of  community  and  technical 
colleges  were  put  under  their  own  governing  board. 

Despite  the  tight  budgetary  times,  more  money  was  put  into 
programs  for  exceptional  children,  both  those  who  were  gifted 
and  those  with  handicaps. 

Massive  investments  were  made  in  the  state's  predominantly 
black  universities,  which  had  been  on  the  short  end  of  the  budget 
stick  for  years. 

Aid  to  students  in  private  colleges  and  universities  was 
substantially  increased. 

And,  after  years  of  negotiation,  the  governor  helped  the  state's 
public  school  teachers  obtain  a  fair  salary  schedule. 

Economic  Development 

During  Hunt's  first  term,  more  than  122,700  new  manufact- 
uring jobs  were  created  in  North  Carolina,  as  industries  invested 
$7.5  billion  in  plants  and  equipment. 

Hunt  was  an  aggressive  salesman  for  the  state  and  its  people, 
traveling  throughout  the  nation  and  the  world  to  attract 
industry  and  open  new  markets  for  North  Carolina  products.  He 
traveled  to  Europe  on  trade  missions  twice.  He  opened  doors  to 
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Asia  for  North  Carolina,  visiting  Japan  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

Hunt  established  a  policy  of  "balanced  growth,"  deliberately 
seeking  to  avoid  an  overconcentration  of  industry  in  metropoli- 
tan areas.  He  began  the  Communities  of  Excellence  program  to 
help  smaller  areas  attract  industry. 

He  pushed  travel  and  tourism  and  took  the  state's  advertising 
contract  out  of  politics.  He  began  a  campaign  to  attract  film 
productions  to  the  state. 

Hunt  made  tough  business  decisions  that  enabled  the  state 
ports  at  Wilmington  and  Morehead  City  to  begin  turning  a  profit 
and  to  attract  business  away  from  Charleston,  Savannah,  and 
Norfolk. 

To  maintain  the  state's  extensive  network  of  roads  and 
highways,  the  largest  state-maintained  system  in  the  nation,  he 
passed  a  $300  million  bond  issue  in  1977  and,  in  1979,  appointed 
a  blue-ribbon  commission  to  study  ways  of  financing  the  state's 
transportation  needs  in  a  time  of  declining  gasoline  tax 
revenues. 

He  passed  a  $230  million  bond  issue  to  help  pay  for  local  water 
and  sewer  projects,  essential  elements  in  the  state's  economic 
development. 

Criminal  Justice 

Speedy  trials  and  fair- sentencing  legislation  were  the  high- 
lights of  Hunt's  criminal  justice  program,  but  they  only  indi- 
cated the  broad  scope  of  his  interests. 

In  1977,  his  administration  held  a  series  of  hearings  across  the 
state  to  give  citizens  a  chance  to  talk  about  crime  and  suggest 
solutions. 

Out  of  that  came  legislation  cracking  down  on  domestic 
violence  and  drug  smuggling. 

Hunt  was  the  first  Tar  Heel  governor  to  order  strict 
enforcement  of  laws  against  cigarette  smuggling. 

He  created  a  Governor's  Crime  Commission  to  study  the 
problem  on  a  permanent  basis  and  a  Courts  Commission  to 
oversee  the  operations  of  the  courts. 

He  passed  legislation  providing  special  punishment  for  career 
criminals  and  for  crimes  in  which  guns  were  used. 

Hunt  put  women  and  minorities  in  judges'  robes  and 
voluntarily  introduced  the  state's  first  system  of  merit  selection 
of  judges. 

But  he  believed  that  individual  citizens  could  fight  crime  better 
themselves  than  could  laws,  judges,  and  prosecutors.  So  he 
began  the  Community  Watch  program  and  set  up  the  first  Crime 
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Prevention  Division  in  state  government  to  help  people  organize 
themselves  to  prevent  crime. 

Utilities  and  Energy 

When  Hunt  took  office  in  1977  consumers  were  calling  for  relief 
from  spiraling  utility  rates.  So  he  won  legislative  approval  of  a 
public  staff  to  represent  the  consumer  in  rate  cases  before  the 
Utilities  Commission.  Soon,  the  rate  increases  slowed  down. 

He  pursued  one  of  the  nation's  most  ambitious  energy 
conservation  programs — passing  tax  credits  for  conservation 
measures  and  helping  establish  both  an  Energy  Institute  and  an 
Alternative  Energy  Corporation  to  develop  new  sources  of 
energy. 

He  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  Virginia  Electric  and  Power 
Co.  because  of  the  high  rates  charged  in  the  company's  north- 
eastern North  Carolina  service  area,  and  he  publicly  invited 
the  company  to  sell  its  operations  there  and  move  out  of  the 
state.  While  VEPCO  stayed,  its  rates  soon  were  more  in  line 
with  Duke  and  Carolina  Power  and  Light. 

Human  Development 

As  governor.  Hunt  had  a  special  interest  in  people  who  needed 
help— children,  older  people,  the  handicapped,  and  the  retarded. 

Appalled  by  the  state's  high  infant  mortality  rate,  he  pushed 
for  better  health  and  nutrition  programs  for  children  and  their 
mothers,  despite  opposition  from  extremist  opponents. 

He  worked  for  special  tax  breaks  for  older  people,  and  he  put 
money  into  programs  designed  to  keep  them  living  at  home,  not 
in  institutions. 

He  visited  the  state's  various  hospitals  for  the  retarded  and  the 
mentally  ill  and,  again  despite  severe  budget  constraints, 
constantly  pressed  to  put  more  resources  there. 

Throughout  his  term.  Hunt  argued  that  the  best  investments 
North  Carolina  could  make  were  in  her  children — helping  them 
grow  up  strong,  smart,  healthy,  and  with  a  sense  of  values. 

Cultural  Resources 

As  a  young  boy,  the  governor  had  been  inspired  to  take  up  the 
violin  after  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  visited  his  hometown. 
As  governor,  he  worked  to  put  the  sjmiphony  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  and  bring  its  music  to  children  and  adults  across 
the  state.  He  pushed  the  State  Art  Museum  toward  completion, 
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and  he  worked  to  make  art,  music,  drama,  and  dance  available  to 
people  in  every  town  and  community. 

Management  of  Government 

In  the  late  1970s  the  challenge  to  governments  everywhere  was 
financial:  providing  services  at  a  time  when  revenues  were  no 
longer  growing  as  fast  as  they  had  been. 

Hunt  kept  the  growth  of  state  government  to  its  lowest  level 
in  decades.  He  cut  out  nonessential  positions  and  slapped 
freezes  on  hiring,  travel,  and  purchases  of  equipment. 

He  championed  tax  relief — to  elderly  citizens,  to  families  with 
children,  and  to  all  taxpayers  through  larger  exemptions. 

To  attract  quality  industry,  he  supported  a  targeted  inventory 
tax  credit. 

So  that  state  government  could  do  more  with  the  budget  it 
had,  he  introduced  programs  to  help  develop  managers  at  the 
top  and  middle  levels. 

Citizen  Involvement 

But  Hunt  emphasized  over  and  over  that  government  by 
itself,  could  not  do  the  job  that  needed  doing  to  move  North 
Carolina  ahead.  The  secret,  he  believed,  was  mobilizing  the 
state's  citizen  resources. 

So  he  worked  tirelessly  to  promote  volunteerism.  He  and  Mrs. 
Hunt  set  the  example  by  working  themselves  as  school 
volunteers.  He  moved  about  the  state  like  a  cheerleader, 
encouraging  and  recognizing  volunteers  and  seeking  new 
recruits.  By  the  end  of  his  first  term,  it  was  generally  recognized 
that,  despite  hard  economic  times,  the  numbers  and  contribu- 
tions of  volunteers  in  North  Carolina  had  been  substantially 
increased. 

Hunt  also  made  unprecedented  efforts  to  give  people  a  chance 
to  speak  out  about  their  state  and  make  decisions  about  its 
future. 

In  1977  he  launched  a  massive  "North  Carolina  Tomorrow" 
program  that  sponsored  meetings  in  every  county  and  a 
statewide  conference  to  focus  on  the  state's  future  and  how  to 
meet  it.  Out  of  that  process,  in  which  100,000  Tar  Heels  filled  out 
questionnaires  about  what  they  wanted  the  state's  future  to  be 
like,  came  an  emphasis  on  balanced  economic  growth  and 
programs  benefiting  children. 
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*   *  * 

Thanks  in  part  to  the  record,  and  in  part  to  his  own 
personality,  Jim  Hunt  remained  a  popular  governor  at  the  end  of 
his  term. 

He  had  won  his  share  of  victories  and  suffered  his  share  of 
disappointments.  If  anyone  asked  him  what  gave  him  the  most 
satisfaction,  he  would  reply:  "How  far  North  Carolina  has 
come."  Ask  him  his  disappointments,  and  he  would  reply:  "How 
far  we  have  to  go." 

But  his  four  years  as  governor  left  his  mark  on  the  state  and  its 
people.  The  people  handed  down  their  judgment  of  those  four 
years  in  November,  1980,  when  they  reelected  him  to  a  second 
term,  again,  like  1972,  in  the  face  of  a  Republican  tide  across 
North  Carolina  and  the  nation. 

As  1980  and  his  first  term  drew  to  a  close,  it  was  clear  that  Jim 
Hunt  was  not  quite  through  writing  a  new  chapter  in  North 
Carolina's  history. 


Governor  Hunt  and  his  family  were  photographed  in  their  Wilson  home  in 
1977.  Left  to  right  are  Elizabeth,  Rachel,  Governor  Hunt,  Mrs.  Hunt,  Rebecca, 
and  Baxter.  (Unless  otherwise  specified  photographs  were  furnished  by  the 
Governor's  Press  Office.) 


A  crowd  of  well-wishers  was  present  on  January  8,  1977,  when  Governor 
James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.,  took  the  oath  of  office  from  Chief  Justice  Susie  Sharp  of  the 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court.  A  platform  for  the  ceremony  was  erected  in 
Raleigh's  Bicentennial  Mall,  just  north  of  the  Capitol.  (Photograph  from  State 
Archives,  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Department  of  Cultural  Resources.) 


The  first  chief  executive  to  deHver  special  addresses  to  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  subject  of  crime,  Governor  Hunt  outlined  his  strategy  for  fighting  crime  in 
North  Carolina.  These  messages  were  in  addition  to  the  traditional  State  of  the 
State  addresses.  The  governor  was  pictured  as  he  spoke  to  the  legislators.  Seen  in 
the  background  are  Lieutenant  Governor  James  C.  Green,  left,  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  Liston  B.  Ramsey,  right. 


Governor  Hunt  often  met  with  legislators  to  discuss  budgetary  matters  and 
other  issues  under  consideration.  Here  he  is  shown  with  Representative  Wilma 
Woodard  of  Wake  County,  Senator  Russell  Walker  of  Randolph  County, 
Representative  J.  Allen  Adams  of  Wake  County,  and  (with  back  to  camera) 
Senator  Edward  Renfrow  of  Johnston  County. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 


Raleigh,  January  8,  1977 

[Chief  Justice  Susie  Sharp  of  the  North  CaroHna  Supreme  Court 
administered  the  oath  of  office  to  James  Baxter  Hunt,  Jr.,  on  a  bitterly 
cold  and  windy  January  day.  Physical  discomforts  felt  by  the  largely 
Democratic  audience  attending  the  outdoor  ceremony  were  offset  by 
great  rejoicing  that  the  reins  of  government  had  been  returned  to  the 
majority  party  after  four  years  of  Republican  administration.  Speaking 
from  a  platform  in  the  Bicentennial  Plaza  just  north  of  the  State 
Capitol,  Governor  Hunt  delivered  one  of  the  briefest  inaugural  messages 
on  record. 

Newspaper  reaction  to  the  address  was  supportive.  The  Asheville 
Citizen  for  January  11  published  an  editorial  entitled  "New  Governor 
Begins  on  an  Idealistic  Note."  The  paper  observed  that  every  governor 
entered  office  with  calls  similar  to  those  of  Hunt,  "But  in  Hunt's  case, 
the  idealism  appears  to  be  genuine.  The  quality  comes  to  him  naturally, 
for  at  39  he  has  attained  the  top  elected  post  in  state  politics  and  has 
seen  in  his  own  life  that  high  goals  can  be  attained."  On  the  same  date 
the  Charlotte  Observer  editorialized,  "His  short  inaugural  speech, 
however,  was  not  that  of  a  power  seeker.  In  it,  he  called  upon  the  people 
to  assert  their  proper  role  as  'full  partner'  in  state  government." 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  January  10  noted,  "The  speech 
disclosed  nothing  new  or  surprising;  it  was  a  thousand  and  one 
campaign  speeches  melted  down  into  one,  and  this  time  cast  to  inspire 
rather  than  persuade."  And  the  January  11  Winston-Salem  Journal 
commented,  "Meeting  the  challenges  ahead  will  test  his  capacity  as  a 
leader  in  dealing  with  an  awesome  array  of  problems  and  issues.  His 
entry  into  office  is  the  symbol  of  a  new  beginning."  The  Raleigh  Times 
for  January  8  described  the  new  governor  as  a  man  possessing 
"intelligence,  unusual  political  skill  and  experience,  a  love  for  hard 
work,  energy  enough  to  carry  his  ambition,  and  a  genuine  empathy  with 
what  the  people  want  of  government."] 


We  celebrate  today  a  renewal  of  our  faith  in  people  and  in 
democratic  government. 

I  have  taken  an  oath  to  serve  as  your  governor  "to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  so  help  me  God."  But  it  would  have  been  better  if  you 
and  all  North  Carolinians  had  taken  an  oath  with  me  today,  an 
oath  to  serve  North  Carolina  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  I  hold  the 
office  of  governor;  you  hold  the  office  of  citizen. 

This  day  reminds  us  of  recent  experiences  that  have  tested  our 
faith  in  our  government.  We  have  seen  what  happens  when 
citizens  forget  their  responsibility  and  government  leaders 
accumulate  power  in  distant,  secret  places.  The  cynics  have 
already  calculated  our  fall,  and  they  count  it  inevitable.  I  do  not 
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agree! 

But  the  changes  we  need  must  come  in  our  own  hearts  and  in 
the  way  we  act  as  a  people,  not  from  some  new  "manipulation"  of 
government.  And  we  must  each  begin  by  increasing  our  own 
store  of  love  and  care  for  each  other. 

The  genius  that  built  this  great  country  beginning  almost  400 
years  ago  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  must  inspire  us  again. 
We  have  grown  strong  by  doing  things  for  ourselves  and  for  each 
other  in  our  own  communities. 

We  must  rebuild  it  in  the  same  way:  not  from  the  top  down,  but 
from  the  bottom  up. 

The  proper  role  of  government  is  to  lead,  to  set  goals,  to  do 
certain  limited  things.  But  while  the  resources  of  government  are 
always  limited,  the  resources  of  our  people  have  no  limit.  We— 
you  and  I  and  all  5.5  million  North  Carolinians — are  our  greatest 
resource. 

It  is  the  full  involvement  of  us  that  will  fulfill  our  hopes  to 
burgeon  out  the  best  that  is  within  us,  to  make  North  Carolina 
truly  the  goodliest  land  under  the  cope  of  heaven. ^ 

The  tasks  will  be  easier  if  all  our  people  can  become  full 
partners  in  this  effort.  We  must  eliminate  the  last  vestiges  of 
discrimination  that  hold  us  down. 

I  wish  that  I  could  do  it  all  myself,  but  I  know  I  can't.  I  need 
your  help. 

I  want  to  declare  here,  today,  to  all  those  who  seek  a  better 
life — to  the  child  struggling  to  learn  at  school,  to  the  working 
parents  planning  their  future  and  their  children's  future,  to  the 
young  people  trjdng  to  find  a  place  in  society,  to  the  farmer  in  his 
fields,  to  the  millworker,  to  the  elderly,  to  the  sick,  to  the 
disabled,  to  the  handicapped — that  you  have  a  friend  in  the 
Governor's  Office. 

I  promise  to  give  you  my  all  these  next  four  years,  and  to  ask  as 
much  of  you  as  you  ask  of  me.  Together,  we  can  do  it. 

So,  let  us  find  a  way  to  realize  our  full  potential  as  a  people.  Let 
us  prove  to  ourselves,  and  to  a  nation  seeking  renewal,  that  in 
North  Carolina  self-government  can  work.  Let  us  commit 
ourselves — here,  today — to  a  new  beginning  for  North  Carolina. 


^Richard  Grenville  made  a  voyage  to  the  New  World  in  1585  for  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  He  left  the  colony  under  the  governorship  of  Ralph  Lane;  the  small  ^ 
group  stayed  from  August  17,  1585,  to  June  18,  1586.  A  letter  from  Ralph  Lane  to 
M.  Richard  Hakluyt,  written  from  "the  new  fort  in  Virginia,  this  third  of 
September,  1585,"  described  the  area  as  "the  goodliest  soile  under  the  cope  of 
heaven.  .  .  ."  David  Leroy  Corbitt  (ed.).  Explorations,  Descriptions,  and 
Attempted  Settlements  of  Carolina,  1584-1590  (Raleigh:  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  revised  edition,  1953),  36-37. 


MESSAGES  TO  JOINT  SESSIONS  OF 
THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

[Governor  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.,  delivered  two  messages  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  in  1977  and  two  in  1979.  The  1977 
addresses  were  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  First  Session,  1977,  on  pages 
1053-1066,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  First  Session,  1977,  on 
pages  1357-1370.  The  two  addresses  deHvered  in  1979  were  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  First  Session,  1979,  on  pages  911-929,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  First  Session,  1979,  on  pages  1090-1108.] 


STATE  OF  THE  STATE 

January  17,  1977 

[Speaking  before  an  8:00  p.m.  joint  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Governor  Hunt  outlined  his  legislative  programs.  According  to  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer's  account  the  next  day,  the  new  governor's 
message  "drew  politely  favorable  response  from  members  of  the  General 
Assembly.  .  .  Lieutenant  Governor  James  C.  Green,  who  would  play  a 
key  role  in  the  legislature,  said  after  the  address  that  he  would  be  fair  in 
considering  the  program,  and  that  he  agreed  with  most  of  it  except  the 
matters  of  succession,  veto,  and  the  ERA.  House  Speaker  Carl  J. 
Stewart  was  quoted  as  saying,  "I  thought  it  had  a  quality  of 
cohesiveness  which  was  needed  to  bring  together  the  proposals  we've 
been  hearing  from  the  governor  for  the  past  nine  months."  He  indicated 
possible  opposition  to  some  of  the  proposals,  such  as  the  shift  of  certain 
agencies  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Senator  Ralph  H.  Scott  of  Alamance  said  Hunt's  program  was  "an 
ambitious"  one,  and  Representative  John  Ed  Davenport  of  Nash  called 
the  speech  "excellent."  He  added  that  Hunt  was  "going  to  be  a  most 
dynamic  governor."  However,  Senator  Donald  R.  Kincaid  of  Caldwell, 
one  of  ten  Republicans  in  the  legislature,  concluded  remarks  on  the 
speech  by  saying,  "I'm  not  overly  impressed."  (News  and  Observer, 
January  18,  1977.) 

An  editorial  published  in  the  January  19  issue  of  the  News  and 
Observer  commented,  "Given  the  state's  limited  revenue,  and  his  own 
mandate  to  oppose  a  substantial  tax  increase.  Governor  Hunt  has  put 
forward  a  prudent  budget  for  moderate  expansion  of  state  services 
during  the  next  two  years."  The  Charlotte  Observer,  on  the  same  date, 
spoke  of  changes  in  governmental  structure  proposed  by  Hunt,  adding 
that  "Gov.  Hunt's  call  for  action  now,  while  his  power  is  at  its  peak,  is 
notice  that  he  won't  let  these  issues  die  of  inattention."  The  Greensboro 
Daily  News,  in  a  January  19  editorial  by  John  Alexander,  warned  that 
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"potential  controversy  lurks  nearly  everywhere  beneath  the  placid 
surface  of  things."  The  Greenville  Daily  Reflector  for  January  20 
entitled  an  editorial,  "Promising  Programs  by  Hunt";  in  it  were  the 
following  sentences:  "We  are  beginning  to  see  the  basic  outlines  of  what 
Jim  Hunt  will  attempt  to  accomplish  in  his  four-year  term.  Hopefully  in 
the  next  few  months  we  will  see  the  practical  implementation  of  the 
proposed  programs."  Finally,  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  of  the  same 
date  observed  that  "The  State  of  the  State  message  made  it  clear  he  will 
exercise  leadership,  and  such  powers  as  the  office  now  has,  to  achieve 
his  goals."  The  paper  also  noted  that  his  objectives  were  "moderate,  but 
not  timid.  There  seems  little  question  that  they  address  the  needs  of  the 
state,  and  that  they  are  within  its  means." 

Newspapers  were  not  the  only  source  of  comments  on  the  State  of  the 
State  message.  An  editorial  in  the  publication  of  the  North  Carolina 
Citizens  Association  began  by  sajdng,  "Governor  Jim  Hunt's  legislative 
goals,  as  outlined  in  his  State  of  the  State  message,  were  for  the  most 
part  a  realistic  and  moderate  program  for  progress  in  North  Carolina. 
The  reservations  we  entertain  are  outlined  below,  but  the  Governor  is 
especially  to  be  commended  for  his  determination  to  finance  his 
programs  within  available  revenues  and  not  to  impose  added  tax 
burdens  upon  the  people."  (For  additional  details  see  the  editorials  in  We 
the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXV  [February,  1977],  16.) 

On  January  11  the  governor  had  issued  a  statement  announcing  the 
appointment  of  Rocky  Mount  lawyer  Charles  Winberry  as  his 
legislative  counsel.  At  that  time  he  had  said,  "I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  a  close  partnership  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  government.  ...  I  will  be  offering  a  number  of 
proposals  for  the  General  Assembly  to  consider.  And  I  expect  them  to 
get  tough,  critical  scrutiny.  The  progress  of  this  state  over  the  next  four 
years,  and  years  into  the  future,  hinges  greatly  on  the  decisions  that  the 
legislature  makes  on  the  budget  and  the  laws  it  passes.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  a  productive  session." 

The  governor's  leadership  was  evident  throughout  the  session  as 
bill  after  bill  enacted  into  law  the  proposals  of  the  chief  executive.] 


We  stand  today  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  beginning  in  North 
Carolina.  We  have  before  us  the  opportunity  to  make 
fundamental  changes  in  the  future  of  our  state,  the  opportunity 
to  make  North  Carolina  a  national  leader  recognized  once  again 
as  a  dynamic  and  progressive  state  devoted  to  the  betterment  of 
its  people. 

So  let  us  keep  in  mind  who  we  are  and  what  we  are  about.  We 
in  North  Carolina  believe  deeply  in  hard  work.  We  believe  in  a  c 
fair  return  for  that  work.  We  are  careful  with  our  money;  we  save 
and  we  plan.  We  believe  deeply  in  education;  we  know  it  is  the 
door  to  a  better  future.  We  believe  in  wise  economic  progress.  At 
the  same  time,  we  believe  in  preserving  the  rich  earth  and  the 
clear  water  and  the  clean  air  that  have  blessed  us. 
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What  we  believe  in  is  people,  their  future,  and  their  promise. 
We  believe  that  government  exists  to  help  promote  their  future 
and  realize  their  promise.  I  say  here  tonight  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  that  we  in  this  chamber,  the  people  you  have 
elected  to  serve  in  your  government,  are  conscious  of  the  charge 
you  have  given  us. 

But  how  are  we  to  discharge  that  responsibility? 

I  believe  that  we  need  a  new  partnership  between  the 
legislature,  the  governor,  and  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  We 
need  a  recognition  that  the  job  before  us  is  too  big  for  the 
governor  alone,  too  big  for  the  lieutenant  governor,  the  speaker 
and  the  Council  of  State  alone,  too  big  for  the  General  Assembly 
alone.  But  it's  not  too  big  if  we  work  as  partners,  if  we  work  with 
the  5.5  million  people  of  North  Carolina,  with  their  local 
governments,  in  their  neighborhoods  and  communities. 
Together,  we  can  do  it. 

We  must  begin  this  year  by  recognizing  economic  reality:  our 
citizens  are  hard  pressed  already  by  inflation  and  taxes.  I  am 
opposed  to  any  tax  increases.  So  we  must  guarantee  that 
government  is  lean  and  efficient.  I  will  come  back  before  you 
later  in  this  session  with  proposals  aimed  at  reducing  the  cost  of 
government,  including  reductions  in  personnel,  and  with  some 
essential  supplementary  requests.  I  have  already  instructed  my 
department  secretaries  to  take  a  hard  look  at  their  operations 
and  to  propose  measures  to  provide  for  us  the  best  possible 
services  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

And  we  can  call  on  the  people  of  this  state  to  contribute  to  our 
progress  by  doing  something  other  than  just  pajdng  more  taxes; 
we  can  make  sure  they  have  the  opportunities  to  contribute  their 
time  and  energy  and  imagination  to  our  new  beginning. 

It's  estimated  that  each  year  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
contribute,  free  of  any  charge,  $2  billion  worth  of  services  to  each 
other — in  education,  in  health  care,  in  child  care,  in  work  with 
the  handicapped  and  the  mentally  retarded,  in  care  for  the  aged. 
Suppose  we  doubled  that  contribution  to  $4  billion.  That's  an 
amount  even  greater  than  the  state  budget.  And  it  won't  cost  us  a 
cent  in  new  taxes. 

I  believe  we  can  do  it.  I  am  setting  that  as  a  goal  for  my 
administration.  I  ask  you  to  invest  $150,000  as  seed  money 
toward  doubling  that  citizen  contribution.  I  am  proposing  the 
creation  of  a  Governor's  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs^  to  do  the  job. 

The  goal  of  the  office  is  simple:  to  help  our  people  help 
themselves.  It  will  promote  the  involvement  of  citizens  where  it 
counts  most,  in  their  neighborhoods  and  communities,  where 
they  can  see  and  feel  a  difference  by  their  own  action  in  helping 
teach  children  to  read,  in  preventing  crime,  in  conserving 
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energy.  That's  where  the  changes  have  to  come. 

I  beheve  the  Governor's  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs  can  make 
North  Carohna  a  leader  among  all  the  states  in  giving  its  people 
a  chance  to  act.  I  enthusiastically  commend  it  to  your  attention. 

We  must  also  take  steps  to  guarantee  our  people  the  effective 
executive  leadership  they  deserve.  We  have  a  strong  General 
Assembly.  I  believe  we  must  equip  the  office  of  governor  with  the 
tools  that  will  help  us  to  have  a  strong  governor. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
decide  whether  they  want  their  governor  to  have  those  tools.  The 
people  should  be  able  to  decide  whether  our  governor  should 
remain  the  only  one  in  the  country  without  the  veto  power.  The 
people  should  be  able  to  decide  whether  they  want  the 
opportunity  to  elect  to  a  second  successive  term  a  governor  who 
has  proven  himself  responsible  and  effective 

I  ask  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  to  consider  the 
arguments  that  will  be  forthcoming  on  whether  the  people 
deserve  a  chance  to  decide  these  issues.  I  believe  they  do  deserve 
that  chance,  and  I  believe  you  will  come  to  agree  with  me  that 
they  do. 

We  must  look  to  areas  where  government  should  help  our 
people  do  what  they  can't  do  by  themselves.  And  nothing  could 
be  more  important  than  economic  progress,  helping  each  person 
find  a  good  job  and  earn  a  decent  living  and  save  for  a  better 
future. 

You  hear  a  lot  of  claims  about  the  economic  progress  we  have 
made.  But  some  unchallengeable  facts  remain:  our  industrial 
workers  make  over  $2,000  a  year  less  than  the  national  average; 
the  per  capita  income  in  North  Carolina  ranks  forty-third  among 
the  fifty  states;  and  unemployment  is  far  too  high  among  our 
young  people,  particularly  among  blacks  and  Indians. 

Our  narrowly  based  economy  sometimes  catches  pneumonia 
when  our  national  economy  catches  cold.  North  Carolina  must 
have  an  "open-door  policy"  to  good  industry.  We  must 
aggressively  seek  out  the  best  jobs  we  can  find.  We  must  find  the 
good  prospects  and  sell  them  on  why  they  should  come  to  North 
Carolina.  And  we  must  use  the  full  resources  of  state  government 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  welcome  throughout  this  state. 

If  we  are  to  be  competitive,  we  must  reorganize  the  structure  of 
state  government  involved  in  economic  development.  I  propose 
that  we  transfer  the  Economic  Development  Division  into  a 
newly  vitalized  Department  of  Commerce,"^  giving  it  the  strong 
leadership  and  the  resources  that  will  enable  us  to  compete  with 
other  states.  And  I  guarantee  you  it  will  act  consistent  with 
environmental  interests. 

I  propose  the  establishment  of  an  Economic  Development 
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Board''  that  will  involve  business  and  industrial  leaders  from 
across  the  state  in  this  effort.  I  welcome,  and  North  Carolina 
needs,  its  businessmen  to  help  us  build  our  economy.  I  also 
recommend  that  we  expand  our  economic  development  budget  by 
$1  million. 

We  must  ensure  that  we  have  a  work  force  that  can  handle  the 
jobs  we  want  to  bring  to  North  Carolina.  So  I  am  proposing  the 
establishment  of  a  Labor  Force  Development  Council^  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  determine  the  labor  needs  of  our 
economy  and  to  develop  programs  and  policies  that  will  enable 
us  to  fill  those  needs. 

We  must  examine  our  other  transportation  needs  in  terms  of 
how  they  contribute  to  our  economic  development.  To  that  end,  I 
believe  we  should  reestablish  a  single  policy-making  Board  of 
Transportation,^  one  that  can  take  a  broad  view  of  our  needs — 
including  primary  highways,  secondary  roads,  mass  transit,  and 
airports — and  one  that  will  treat  all  our  counties  fairly. 

I  will  also  propose  that  this  General  Assembly  submit  to  the 
voters  of  this  state  for  consideration  as  soon  as  possible  a 
highway  construction  bond  issue^  of  at  least  $300  million,  one 
that  will  require  no  increase  in  taxes.  The  bond  issue  is  a  badly 
needed  tool  in  our  economic  development  efforts. 

Our  efforts  to  strengthen  our  economy,  however,  may  fall  flat 
if  we  can't  provide  adequate  energy  resources.  I  propose  that  we 
transfer  the  State  Energy  Division^  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  coordinate  our  energy  resources  with  our  economic 
needs. 

There  could  be  no  more  pressing  proof  of  our  need  for  long- 
range  energy  policy  than  the  current  natural  gas  crisis  that 
threatens  severe  economic  dislocations  this  winter. 

We  must  also  keep  our  agricultural  economy  strong.  To  that 
end  I  will  create  a  governor's  advisory  committee  on  agriculture^ 
to  monitor  our  needs  and  our  potential  in  this  area. 

The  development  of  a  strong  economy  can't  be  separated  from 
the  development  of  good,  livable  communities  and  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources.  I  propose  to  make  those 
objectives  the  twin  mission  of  a  new  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Community  Development. 

A  central  theme  of  government  in  North  Carolina  over  the 
next  four  years  can  be  developing  governmental  policies, 
programs,  and  procedures  from  the  bottom  up  rather  than  from 
the  top  down.  If  we  are  going  to  seize  the  initiative  from  the 
federal  government  in  improving  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  status  of  all  our  people,  we  must  make  available  to  our 
local  governments  the  expertise  that  they  need  in  good  planning 
and  good  management.  I  believe  this  reorganized  department 
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can  best  do  that  job.  And  this  department  can  continue  to 
promote  the  protection  and  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources. 

I  see  a  new  thrust  for  this  department,  too:  community 
employment.  I  propose  that  it  work  with  local  governments  to 
pull  together  existing  programs— including  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  Training  Act,  the  Manpower  Development  Council, 
and  any  forthcoming  employment  legislation— to  develop  our 
citizens'  skills  in  a  way  that  will  attack  the  debilitating 
migration  of  untrained  workers  from  our  communities. 

The  quality  of  our  community  life  can  also  be  improved  by  the 
full  development  of  our  cultural  resources.  Our  lives  can  be 
enriched  by  poetry,  by  music,  by  drama,  by  dance. 

I  believe  all  that  I  have  talked  about  is  but  a  prelude  to  our 
most  important  job:  the  education  of  our  children.  Nothing  is 
more  central  to  our  future;  our  children  are  our  future. 

In  a  state  that  prides  itself  most  on  its  dedication  to  public 
education,  but  where  nearly  40  percent  of  our  children  who  start 
in  the  first  grade  still  fail  to  graduate,  we  must  make  changes. 
Our  dedicated  teachers,  administrators,  and  school  boards  are 
willing.  Our  people,  now  over  the  trauma  of  school 
desegregation,  are  ready. 

I  shall  do  everything  that  I  can  as  governor  to  ask  you,  the 
General  Assembly,  and  our  people  to  join  together  to  build  the 
best  educational  system  that  we  can  in  North  Carolina. 

The  public  schools  belong  to  the  people.  We  must  be  open  and 
honest  with  the  people  as  to  how  they  are  doing  and  involve 
them  in  every  way  possible  to  improve  them. 

I  propose  that  we  measure  the  progress  that  our  children  are 
making  in  our  schools  each  year,  beginning  now  in  the  early 
grades,  by  standardized  tests  given  statewide.  The  results  should 
be  available  to  parents  and  to  the  public,  and  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  "progress  made"— not  where  a  child  began.  The  results, 
I  believe,  will  spur  us  on  to  greater  support  of  our  schools. 

We  should  develop  and  require  that  by  the  spring  of  1979  every 
senior  who  graduates  from  a  North  Carolina  high  school  has 
passed  a  minimum  competency  test  of  the  survival  skills  of 
reading  and  math.^^ 

To  involve  and  benefit  our  citizens  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
we  have  known  in  recent  history,  I  propose  a  statewide 
Community  Schools  Act.^^  We,  the  people,  own  libraries,  gyms, 
shops,  laboratories,  meeting  rooms,  and  equipment  in  every 
community.  They  are  located  in  our  public  schools.  I  urge  that  we 
"open  up"  our  schools  to  the  people  who  need  to  use  them  as  true 
"community  facilities."  I  further  urge  that  we  increase  the 
people's  involvement  in  our  schools  by  school  advisory 
committees  to  provide  grass-roots  advice  and  help  as  needed  to 
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our  legally  constituted  school  officials. 

As  the  third  part  of  our  new  thrust  in  public  education,  I  urge 
that  we  give  new  meaning  to  the  declaration  of  our  North 
Carolina  Constitution  that:  ''The  people  have  a  right  to  the 
privilege  of  education.  .  .  ."^^  I  believe  that  we  secure  that  right 
only  if  every  child  in  our  public  schools  learns  to  read.  If  our 
people  spoke  clearly  to  any  single  issue  in  the  recent  election,  it 
was  for  this  goal. 

As  the  catalyst  for  this  effort  which  must  engage  every 
teacher,  school  board,  and  countless  citizen  volunteers,  I  propose 
that  we  invest  $15  million  during  the  coming  year  to  put  special 
reading  aides  and  instructional  materials  in  2,681  first-  second- 
and  third-grade  classrooms.^  I  propose  that,  over  the  next  four 
years,  we  put  this  program  into  every  first-  second-  and  third- 
grade  classroom  in  our  state.  It  is  the  best  investment  we  can 
make  in  our  future. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  development  of  our  children 
shouldn't  begin  in  the  first  grade  or  in  kindergarten.  Too  many 
children  reach  the  first  year  of  school  already  stunted  and 
twisted  by  their  early  childhood  experiences — poor  health  care, 
poor  nutrition,  neglect,  and  even  child  abuse.  Preventing  that 
must  be  the  primary  goal  of  our  Department  of  Human 
Resources. 

And  just  as  we  care  for  the  young,  we  cannot  ignore  the  well- 
being  of  our  senior  citizens.  I  plan  to  create,  within  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  an  aggressive,  visible 
Division  for  the  Aging. 

If  we  are  to  realize  the  full  benefits  of  our  human  resources  in 
North  Carolina,  we  must  eliminate  the  discrimination  that 
limits  the  opportunities  of  half  the  members  of  our  society. 
Accordingly,  I  urge  you  to  ratify  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  consumers,  we  must  have 
tighter  regulation  of  their  monthly  bills.  I  recommend  that  the 
staff  of  the  Utilities  Commission  be  taken  from  the  control  of  the 
commissioners,  be  put  under  an  executive  director  appointed  for 
a  fixed  term  by  the  governor,  and  be  put  to  work  arguing  the 
citizens'  case  in  every  rate  proceeding.^^  I  also  propose  the 
creation  of  a  citizens  advisory  council ^  to  help  guarantee  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  be  heard  before  the  Utilities  Commission. 

If  we  are  to  make  our  communities  safe  places  in  which  to  live, 
we  must  take  strong  action  to  fight  crime.  I  believe  we  must 
concentrate  on  preventing  crime.  I  believe  this  is  so  important 
that  I  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  return  to  you  with  a  special  message 
on  what  I  believe  we  can  do  to  win  this  fight. 

I  also  recommend  your  support  for  other  measures  that  will 
come  before  you. 
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I  strongly  support  the  6.5  percent  pay  increase  in  the  budget 
for  our  teachers  and  state  employees.^^  I  hope  that  we  can  afford 
more.  That  increase  covers  the  cost  of  Hving,  and,  when  our 
revenue  picture  becomes  clearer,  we  should  consider  further 
increases. 

To  ensure  that  career  teachers  and  state  employees  are 
rewarded  the  way  that  professionals  should  be,  I  believe  we 
should  take  a  hard  look  at  longevity  increases  and  other  salary 
adjustments.  I  am  looking  forward  to  examining  the  proposals  in 
this  regard  from  the  special  committee  chaired  by  Senator 
Stallings.2o 

I  also  urge  you  to  make  two  changes  in  our  tax  laws,  changes 
that  will  make  those  laws  fairer  to  people  who  work  for  a  living. 
These  are  the  elimination  of  the  $120  sales  tax  limit  on  luxury 
vehicles  and  a  doubling  in  the  inheritance  tax  exemption,  to 
$20,000.21 

I  have  outlined  tonight  a  comprehensive  agenda  for  action.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  job  to  accomplish.  The  times  call  for 
energy,  imagination,  and  strong,  responsible  leadership. 

The  challenges  before  us  are  great,  but  not  greater  than  the 
opportunity.  We  can  be  inspired  by  one  North  Carolinian  who 
spoke  of  this  opportunity. 

Thomas  Wolfe  wrote: 

I  believe  that  we  are  lost  here  in  America,  but  I  believe  we  shall  be 
found.  .  .  . 

I  think  the  true  discovery  of  America  is  before  us.  I  think  the  true 
fulfillment  of  our  spirit,  of  our  people,  of  our  mighty  and  immortal  land, 
is  yet  to  come.  I  think  the  true  discovery  of  our  own  democracy  is  still 
before  us.  And  I  think  that  all  these  things  are  certain  as  the  morning, 
as  inevitable  as  noon.  I  think  I  speak  for  most  men  living  when  I  say 
that  our  America  is  Here,  is  Now,  and  beckons  on  before  us,  and  that 
this  glorious  assurance  is  not  only  our  living  hope,  but  our  dream  to  be 
accomplished. 22 

This  year,  let  us  lead  North  Carolina  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  dream. 


^This  office  was  established  by  Executive  Order  Number  3  on  March  29,  1977. 

2The  General  Assembly  provided  for  a  vote  on  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  permit  the  election  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  for  a 
second  successive  term  of  office.  State  of  North  Carolina:  1977  Session  Laws  and 
Resolutions,  c.  363,  hereinafter  cited  as  N.C.  Session  Laws.  The  amendment 
provided:  "No  person  elected  to  either  of  these  two  offices  shall  be  eligible  for 
election  to  more  than  two  consecutive  terms  of  the  same  office."  The  amendment 
carried  by  a  vote  of  307,754  to  278,013,  a  margin  of  52.5  percent  to  47.5  percent,  on 
November  8,  1977.  No  provision  was  made  by  the  General  Assembly  for  a  vote  on 
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the  question  of  giving  the  governor  veto  power.  Constitution  of  the  State  of  North 
CaroKna,  1968  (as  amended),  Article  III,  Section  2(2),  in  John  L.  Cheney,  Jr.  (ed.). 
North  Carolina  Manual,  1979-1980  (Raleigh:  State  of  North  Carolina  [issued 
biennially  1903  to  present]),  108,  hereinafter  cited  as  North  Carolina  Manual; 
"The  Month  in  State  Government,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXV 
(December,  1977),  6;  John  L.  Cheney,  Jr.,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
telephone  conversation  with  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  20,  1980,  hereinafter  cited 
as  information  from  Office  of  Secretary  of  State,  May  20,  1980. 

^The  Division  of  Economic  Development  was  transferred  from  the  Department 
of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  part  of 
the  reconstitution  of  the  latter  agency.  The  act  was  effective  upon  ratification, 
April  14,  1977.  NC  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  198,  s.l;  G.S.  143B-406. 

^The  Economic  Development  Board  was  established  by  act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  effective  April  14,  1977.  In  conjunction  with  the  secretary  of 
commerce,  it  was  given  responsibility  for  formulating  "a  program  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina"  and  was  to  assist  the 
secretary  "in  matters  relating  to  the  expansion  of  existing  industry,  the 
recruitment  of  new  industry  and  the  expansion  of  the  travel  and  tourism 
industries."  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  198,  s.l;  G.S.  143B-410. 

^The  Labor  Force  Development  Council  was  created  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  by  the  1977  General  Assembly.  It  was  charged  with  the  duties  of 
formulating  and  recommending  "labor  force  policies  and  objectives  to  support 
industrial  expansion,"  of  providing  leadership  in  developing  support  for  policy 
and  programs  that  would  contribute  to  industrial  expansion,  and  of 
recommending  ways  of  improving  the  effectiveness  of  employment  training,  and 
related  matters.  The  act  was  effective  upon  ratification,  April  14,  1977.  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  198,  s.  1;  G.S.  143B-420(a). 

''The  1977  General  Assembly  abolished  the  Secondary  Roads  Council  and 
created  a  Board  of  Transportation  which  was  to  "carry  out  its  duties  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  State  as  a  whole  and  .  .  .  not  sacrifice  the  general  statewide 
interest  to  the  purely  local  desires  of  any  particular  area."  The  act  became 
effective  on  July  1,  1977.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  464;  G.S.  143B-350. 

^The  State  Highway  Bond  Act  of  1977  provided  for  the  issuance  of  $300  million 
of  state  bonds  to  provide  for  highway  construction,  subject  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
Provision  was  made  for  $175  million  to  be  expended  on  the  state  highways,  $75 
million  on  secondary  highways,  and  $50  million  on  the  urban  system.  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  643;  "A  $300  Million  Decision,"  We  the  People  of  North 
Carolina,  XXXV  (December,  1977),  6.  The  bonds  were  approved  by  the  voters, 
390,626,  to  194,129.  "The  Month  in  State  Government,"  We  the  People  of  North 
Carolina,  XXXV  (December,  1977),  6;  information  from  Office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  May  20,  1980. 

^The  Energy  Division  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
effective  February  22,  1977.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  23. 

^The  Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  the  Seafood 
Industry  was  established  by  Executive  Order  Number  5,  March  29,  1977. 

^^The  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources  was  reorganized  as  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development,  effective  June 
28,  1977.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  111. 

""An  Act  Providing  for  the  Adoption  and  Use  of  Tests  to  Assure  that  High 
School  Graduates  Possess  Skills  and  Knowledge  Necessary  to  Function  in 
Society"  was  ratified  and  became  effective  on  June  9,  1977.  N.C.  Session  Laws, 
1977,  c.  522. 

^2"An  Act  to  Promote  and  Provide  for  Community  Involvement  in  and  Use  of 
the  Public  Schools"  became  effective  upon  ratification,  June  22,  1977.  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  682. 

1^ "Declaration  of  Rights,"  Constitution  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  Article  I, 
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s.  15. 

^^The  General  Assembly  provided  $15,910,647  to  implement  this  program  the 
first  year  of  the  biennium;  $30  million  was  made  available  for  the  second  year. 
Betty  S.  Foust,  Department  of  Public  Education,  in  telephone  conversation  with 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April  20,  1978;  see  also  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  802,  ss.  2, 
31.5,  and  Governor's  State  of  the  State  Message  and  Budget  Summary,  1977-79 
(Raleigh:  Division  of  State  Budget,  Department  of  Administration,  January  17, 
1977),  3,  22,  which  reflects  the  amounts  recommended  by  the  governor  for  reading 
aides  and  instructional  materials. 

15 A  Division  of  Aging  was  created  within  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  effective  April 
21,  1977.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.^  242,  s.  4;  G.S.  143B-181.1. 

i^The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  ratification  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  It 
was  opposed  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Jimmy  Green,  who  presided  over  the 
Senate,  and  by  many  of  the  senators'  constituents.  "The  Month  in  State 
Government,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXV  (April,  1977),  6.  "The 
General  Assembly  of  1977  Was  a  Governor's  Legislature,"  We  the  People  of  North 
Carolina,  XXXV  (August,  1977),  36,  hereinafter  cited  as  "The  General  Assembly 
of  1977";  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
1977,  40,  70,  86,  93,  hereinafter  cited  as  A^.  C  House  Journal;  Journal  of  the  Senate 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  1977,  83,  124,  134, 
hereinafter  cited  as  N.C.  Senate  Journal.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  statewide 
referendum  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  also  failed  to  pass.  N.C.  House 
Journal,  1977,  54,  233;  N.C.  Senate  Journal,  1977,  44,  47. 

'^An  executive  director  was  provided  for  in  "An  Act  to  Amend  General  Statutes 
Chapter  62  to  Provide  for  a  Public  Staff  in  the  Utilities  Commission  to  Represent 
the  Using  and  Consuming  Public,"  which  was  effective  July  1, 1977.  A^.C.  Session 
Laws,  1977,  c.  468,  s.  4;  G.S.  62-15.  Two  thirds  of  the  commission  staff  was  put 
under  the  director's  supervision  and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
representing  the  consuming  public  in  utility  rate  cases.  "The  General  Assembly 
of  1977,"  54. 

i^Chapter  468  of  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977  made  no  provision  for  a  citizens 
advisory  council  as  advocated  by  the  governor. 

i^Provision  for  the  6.5  percent  pay  increase  was  made  by  the  legislature.  NC. 
Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  802,  s.  40.3;  "The  General  Assembly  of  1977,"  53. 

2'^D.  Livingstone  Stallings  (1917-1978),  native  of  Bridgeton;  in  insurance 
business  in  New  Bern;  B.S.  in  business  administration.  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  member.  Senate,  since  1973;  Craven  County 
commissioner,  1962-1972,  and  chairman,  1962-1970.  North  Carolina  Manual, 
1977,  330;  News  and  Observer  (Raleigh),  December  21,  1978,  hereinafter  cited  as 
News  and  Observer.  The  1977  General  Assembly  provided  for  longevity 
payments  to  teachers  and  school  personnel  in  line  with  longevity  payments  for 
state  employees.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  802,  s.  44.1. 

21  Hunt  did  not  press  for  legislation  to  remove  the  $120  sales  tax  on  luxury 
vehicles,  and  this  proposal  did  not  clear  the  committees.  The  inheritance  tax 
exemption  for  surviving  spouses  was  raised  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  as  the 
governor  had  r»^quested.  "The  General  Assembly  of  1977,"  37;  N.C.  Session  Laws, 
1977,  c.  1004. 

'^^You  Can't  Go  Home  Again  (New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers,  c. 
1934, 1937, 1938,  1939,  1940),  741,  hereinafter  cited  as  You  Can't  Go  Home  Again. 
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LEGISLATIVE  MESSAGE  ON  CRIME 
Raleigh,  January  31,  1977 

[Governor  Hunt  outlined  more  than  twenty  proposals  in  his  message 
on  crime.  During  the  thirty-eight-minute  address,  he  was  interrupted  by 
applause  twenty-three  times.  {News  and  Observer,  February  1,  1977.) 
Several  of  the  spending  items  proposed  in  his  message  were  included  in 
the  proposed  state  budget  for  1977-1979,  and  many  of  his  suggestions 
were  accepted  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  February  2,  carried  an  editorial  on 
the  message.  Hunt  was  said  to  have  "offered  some  sound 
recommendations  and  some  that  have  doubtful  merit."  The  editorial 
concluded,  "Some  of  his  ideas  and  all  of  his  energies  can  indeed  help 
speed  trial  and  punishment  of  these  serious  crimes  that  are  a  continuous 
threat  to  public  safety." 

Statewide,  there  was  newspaper  reaction  to  the  message.  The 
February  3  issue  of  the  Charlotte  Observer  editorialized,  'The  merits 
and  demerits  of  Gov.  Hunt's  proposals  will  be  more  apparent  when  the 
focus  moves  from  general  goals  to  specific  legislation.  But  for  the  most 
part  his  recommendations  would  move  the  state's  criminal  justice 
system  in  the  right  direction."  The  Winston-Salem  Journal  for  the  same* 
date  said,  "Hunt's  crime  program  is  broad.  Its  scope  makes  difficult 
instant  analysis  of  its  components,  and  the  legislature  will  do  well  to 
move  slowly  in  considering  the  separate  items.  For  one  thing,  speeding 
up  the  judicial  process  should  not  be  achieved  at  the  cost  of 
infringement  on  individual  rights  or  undue  strain  on  the  system.  His 
program  offers  a  sound  starting  point  for  debate  and  decision.  Not  all  of 
its  parts  will  be  enacted;  perhaps  some  should  not  be.  The  task  for  the 
legislature  is  to  identify  and  refine  those  elements  which  have  the 
potential  for  improving  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  enact  them 
in  a  workable  form."  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  the  Wilmington 
Morning  Star  for  February  2  lent  its  endorsement  to  the  governor, 
saying,  "We  feel  Governor  Hunt's  message  is  specific  enough  and 
rational  enough  to  warrant  the  endorsement  of  citizens,  lawmakers  and 
law  enforcers."] 


Let  those  who  commit  crimes  in  North  Carolina  know  that 
henceforth  they  are  marching  to  the  beat  of  a  different  drummer. 
North  Carolina's  approach  to  controlling  crime  has  failed. 
Together — as  governor,  as  a  General  Assembly,  as  a  people — we 
must  evolve  a  new  plan  of  direction. 

Today  we  are  the  witnesses  to  a  new  crime  rate  that  staggers 
the  imagination.  The  FBI  statistics  show  that  North  Carolina 
now  has  the  fifth  largest  increase  in  its  crime  rate.  North 
Carolina  is  especially  vulnerable  since  crime  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  ever  before  in  the  suburbs  and  rural  areas. 

Our  prisons  are  inundated.  We  have  one  of  the  highest,  if  not 
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the  highest,  per  capita  prison  populations  in  the  United  States. 
Our  penal  sanctions  are  among  the  most  severe  in  the  nation. 
Since  1970  the  percentage  of  prisoners  who  are  felons  has 
increased  substantially. 

More  young  people  are  committing  serious  crimes.  In  1975,  69 
percent  of  our  total  inmate  population  was  under  thirty  years  of 
age. 

North  Carolina  is  not  unusual,  for  crime  is  not  geographically 
restricted;  it  is  flourishing  across  the  country.  But  we  can  be 
unique  in  developing  a  model  plan  to  combat  crime.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  overpromise.  We  are  not  going  to  ''solve"  crime;  we 
are  not  going  to  wipe  it  out  in  North  Carolina.  But  our 
unfortunate  record  leads  me,  as  your  governor,  to  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  we  must  act  now  to  mobilize  the  full 
resources  of  North  Carolina:  the  police,  the  sheriffs,  the  courts, 
the  prisons,  the  executive  branch  of  government,  the  General 
Assembly  and,  most  important,  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

We  must  have  a  comprehensive  plan  that  enables  us  to  move 
ahead  effectively  and  forcefully  in  protecting  our  lives,  our 
homes,  and  our  property.  I  want  to  ask  every  North  Carolinian 
tonight  to  make  a  commitment  to  be  a  part  of  that  mobilization. 

I  believe  it  is  up  to  those  of  us  in  this  chamber,  the  elected 
leaders  of  North  Carolina,  to  take  the  lead  in  pulling  those 
resources  together,  in  providing  a  central  direction  for  what  we 
must  do  and  in  establishing  clear  lines  of  responsibility  for  doing 
it.  So  let  us  begin  tonight  to  work  together  to  provide  the 
leadership  that  this  state  has  been  lacking. 

Let  us  first  put  state  government's  house  in  order.  Let  us  make 
one  department  responsible  for  fighting  crime  and  place  under  it 
those  agencies  that  are  equipped  to  do  the  job.  I  will  offer  you 
legislation  that,  in  place  of  the  present  Department  of  Military 
and  Veterans  Affairs,  will  establish  a  Department  of  Crime 
Control,  Public  Safety  and  Veterans. ^  I  propose  that  we  transfer 
to  this  new  department  the  State  Highway  Patrol,  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Enforcement  Division,  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  Law  and  Order,  the  Law  and  Order  Section,  the 
Criminal  Justice  Information  System  Board,  and  the  Security 
and  Privacy  Board.  I  propose  that  the  department  retain  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Commission  and  the  Divisions  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  Civil  Preparedness,  Civil  Air  Patrol,  and  the  National 
Guard. 2 

This  redirection  and  refocusing  of  our  efforts  will  enable  the 
new  department  to  work  with  the  Attorney  General's  Office  and 
make  sure  that  we  are  getting  our  money's  worth  out  of  the 
agencies  of  state  government  that  are  responsible  for  fighting 
crime  and  protecting  the  public  safety. 
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I  urge  your  speedy  consideration  of  this  proposal.  I  hope  this 
restructured  department  can  start  work  on  April  1.^ 

I  also  believe  that  we  must  establish  a  ''lead  agency,"  one  that 
will  establish  a  plan  for  fighting  crime  and  will  be  a  catalyst  for 
the  changes  we  need.  Our  efforts  in  the  past  have  been  botched 
by  inefficient,  unfocused  planning.  We  must  spend  wisely  the 
millions  of  federal  dollars  available  for  effective  crime-fighting 
programs.  So  I  propose  that  we  change  the  name  of  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  Law  and  Order  to  the  Governor's 
Crime  Commission"^  and  make  it  the  nerve  center  for  planning 
our  fight  against  crime. 

We  must  involve  the  people  of  this  state  in  our  efforts,  so  I 
propose  that  the  commission  have  twenty-eight  voting  and  six  ex 
officio  members,  representing  all  parts  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  at  both  the  local  and  state  levels.  We  can  broaden  the 
commission's  reach  by  also  creating  several  adjunct  committees 
with  additional  members  who  will  bring  to  the  commission  more 
experience  and  knowledge  in  the  areas  of  crime  prevention  and 
public  information,  judicial  planning,  law  enforcement, 
corrections,  and  juvenile  code  revision. 

Time  is  crucial  here.  North  Carolina  stands  to  lose  several 
million  dollars  in  federal  funds  unless  prompt  action  is  taken. 
That  action  needs  to  be  taken  by  this  new  Crime  Commission.  It 
should  have  a  formal  meeting  by  March  10,  and  appointments 
must  be  made  before  then.  I  respectfully  request  your  positive 
action  on  this  legislation  by  February  15. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  we  will  be  fighting  a  losing  battle 
against  crime  if  we  don't  prevent  the  literally  tens  of  thousands 
of  young  people  who  are  in  trouble  with  the  law  today  from 
becoming  hard-core  criminals  tomorrow.  So  I  propose  the 
creation  of  a  Juvenile  Code  Revision  Commission^  to  develop  a 
plan  that  will  protect  our  citizens  and  best  serve  the  needs  of  our 
young  people.  This  will  be  the  first  concentrated,  coordinated, 
and  independent  evaluation  of  our  juvenile  justice  efforts.  It  will 
objectively  study  existing  laws,  services,  agencies,  and 
commissions  and  recommend  whether  they  should  be  continued, 
amended,  abolished,  or  merged. 

I  also  ask  that  you  hold  in  abeyance  any  major  new  legislation 
that  involves  a  change  in  present  policy  until  this  commission 
makes  its  report.  If  possible,  it  should  report  some 
recommendations  before  this  session  adjourns.  Its  full  report 
should  be  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  It  can  begin  work  as  soon  as  you  pass 
legislation  creating  the  Governor's  Crime  Commission.  We  do 
not  need  any  appropriations  for  it;  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  funds  are  already  available. 
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The  study  commission  will  be  composed  of  twelve  persons:  a 
member  of  the  House,  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  ten  citizens. 
Each  state  child-serving  agency  and  private  organization  with 
an  interest  in  this  area  will  be  asked  to  designate  a  person  to 
present  its  views  and  information  to  the  commission. 

In  making  these  requests,  I  realize  that  studies  have  been  done 
before  by  many  agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals.  But 
our  efforts  have  been  uncoordinated  in  the  past,  despite  our  good 
intentions.  Look  at  what  we  face  today:  an  increase  in  juvenile 
delinquency  and  undisciplined  conduct;  fragmentation  among 
about  twenty  child-serving  agencies  of  state  government; 
bureaucratic  infighting;  frustration  on  the  part  of  our  juvenile 
judges,  who  admit  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  children 
before  them;  disagreements  between  those  who  believe  that 
undisciplined  children  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  courts  and 
those  who  believe  they  should  be  referred  to  social  agencies;  utter 
confusion  over  the  role  of  our  training  schools;  and  a  failure  to 
have  available  today  adequate  community  resources  for  children 
who  might  best  be  helped  in  their  own  communities.  It  is  clear 
that  we  need  a  fresh  approach. 

I  also  request  that  you  stay  the  implementation  of  the  portion 
of  House  Bill  456^  enacted  by  the  1975  General  Assembly  that 
would,  after  July  1,  prohibit  the  courts  from  committing  to  the 
state's  training  schools  children  who  have  previously  been 
placed  on  probation  for  undisciplined  conduct.  We  must  continue 
to  work  toward  that  goal,  but  we  must  admit  that  we  have  failed 
to  move  quickly  enough  to  provide  adequate  community-based 
alternatives. 

This  is  an  emotional  issue.  Our  citizens  care  about  our 
children.  And  sometimes,  I  suspect,  the  heart,  rather  than  the 
head,  has  guided  our  decisions.  We  need  both,  and  I  appeal  to  the 
members  of  the  legislature  to  take  the  lead  in  seeing  that  we  use 
both. 

Just  as  crime  is  one  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  our  citizens,  our 
citizens  can  do  the  most  to  stop  it  before  it  happens.  We  must  all 
simply  recognize  our  responsibilities.  If  we  want  respect  for  the 
law,  we  must  exemplify  that  respect  in  our  daily  lives.  If  we  want 
to  reduce  crime,  we  must  be  willing  to  serve  on  juries  and  convict 
when  the  evidence  compels  it.  We  must  be  willing  to  join  our 
neighbors  in  learning  to  watch  out  for  each  other  and  each 
other's  homes.  Communities  that  have  Community  Watch 
programs  have  reduced  crime. 

Forsyth  County  has  110  Community  Watch  programs,  and  the 
burglary  rate  in  those  communities  has  been  reduced  by  98 
percent.  Countywide,  the  burglary  rate  has  been  cut  in  half. 

One  of  the  duties  of  my  proposed  new  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs 
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will  be  to  extend  that  program  across  the  state. 

If  we  want  to  get  serious  about  fighting  crime,  we  must  stand 
behind  those  men  and  women  who  are  our  first  line  of  defense — 
our  law  enforcement  officers.  We  must  pay  them  fairly,  so  I  have 
proposed  that  their  minimum  salaries  be  raised  in  the  coming 
budget  year  to  $7,600  a  year.^  I  also  recommend  that  local  units 
gradually  pay  higher  percentages  of  officers'  salaries  in  order  to 
qualify  for  minimum  salary  supplements  from  the  state. 
Adequate  training  goes  hand  in  hand  with  adequate  salaries,  so 
I  strongly  support  at  least  240  hours  of  training  for  our  officers. 

We  must  also  require  training  for  all  magistrates,  including 
those  who,  because  of  the  grandfather  clause,  have  been 
exempted  from  any  training  requirement.  I  also  propose  that  we 
consider  increasing  their  requirement  from  forty  to  sixty  hours.^ 
We  must  recognize  that  our  magistrates  are  a  crucial  point  in  our 
system:  the  point  at  which  an  error  can  set  a  criminal  free  and  a 
point  at  which  most  of  our  citizens  have  their  first  contacts  and 
form  their  first  impressions  of  our  system. 

I  believe  it  is  wrong  for  our  law  officers  to  be  risking  their  lives 
and  at  the  same  time  running  an  undue  risk  of  lawsuits  arising 
from  actions  taken  in  the  line  of  duty.  So  I  propose  that  we  move 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  provide  $1  million  in  liability  protection 
to  each  of  our  officers.^  Doctors  and  lawyers  would  refuse  to 
practice  if  they  didn't  have  this  kind  of  coverage,  and  we  must 
give  our  law  officers  the  same  protection.  For  their  further 
protection,  I  propose  that  we  enact  a  "come-along"  statute  and  a 
provision  for  the  termination  of  an  arrest. 

Our  system  must  also  be  better  prepared  to  ease  the  trauma 
and  tragedy  of  rape  cases.  We  must  provide  special  training  for 
officers  who  handle  these  cases,  and  they  must  work  closely  with 
local  rape-crisis  centers.  The  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women 
will  assist  these  efforts. 

We  must  change  some  of  our  criminal  laws  to  enable  our 
system  to  work  more  effectively  and  efficiently.  I  recommend 
that  this  state  commit  itself  to  a  program  of  restitution,  in  which 
criminals  are  required  to  pay  their  victims  for  the  losses  and 
damage  they  cause. Under  present  law,  a  judge  can  require  this 
only  when  the  offender  is  put  on  probation.  I  believe  we  must 
require  offenders  to  pay  restitution  while  in  jail  or  on  parole  or 
after  being  released.  I  propose  that  this  be  our  primary  effort 
while  we  continue  to  examine  programs  for  victim  compensation 
in  other  states.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  criminal  makes  his 
victims  whole. 

There  is  one  fundamental  change  we  must  make  in  our  laws. 
The  best  way  to  deter  a  potential  criminal  is  to  let  him  know  in 
advance  what  his  punishment  will  be  if  he  is  caught  and 
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convicted. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  the  time  has  come  in  North  CaroHna  for  a 
certain-sentencing  law.^^ 

There  are  two  compelHng  reasons  for  it:  first,  it  is  the  best 
deterrent  to  crime;  second,  it  is  the  only  way  to  reduce  the 
discrimination  and  disparity  in  sentencing  that  breeds 
disrespect  and  lack  of  confidence  in  our  system.  We  must  let  our 
citizens  know  that  the  law  will  be  applied  fairly  and  without 
favor.  I  know  that  the  poor  aren't  the  only  ones  who  commit 
crimes,  but  it  sometimes  seems  that  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
go  to  prison.  We  must  also  treat  the  white-collar  criminals  with 
certainty  and  toughness. 

The  disparity  in  sentencing  is  frightening.  Convictions  for 
manslaughter  bring  sentences  ranging  from  probation  to  twenty 
years  in  prison.  Our  judges  have  far  too  much  discretion.  This 
legislature  should  prescribe  the  public  policy  for  sentencing 
criminals.  We  have  no  logical  system  of  sentencing  now;  it's  a 
public  lottery.  We  need  a  well-defined  philosophy  for  sentencing. 
We  must  have  a  system  of  laws,  not  of  men. 

We  should  consider  presumptive-sentencing  legislation, now 
before  the  Knox  Commission. I  believe  such  legislation  should 
enable  the  General  Assembly,  by  law,  to  prescribe  what  the 
punishment  should  be  for  various  categories  of  felonies;  it  should 
provide  the  factors  that  can  be  considered  in  increasing  or 
reducing  that  punishment  and  require  judges  to  spell  out  those 
factors  in  writing;  it  should  permit  no  other  discretion  in 
sentencing. 

Because  of  concern  for  first  offenders,  many  of  whom  are 
young,  our  judges  should  be  allowed  to  suspend  their  sentences, 
but  second  and  third  offenders  should  receive  mandatory  jail 
terms.  1^ 

With  that  same  goal  of  deterrence  in  mind,  I  support  the 
reinstatement  of  the  death  penalty  for  first-degree  premeditated 
murder.  1^  Reason  tells  me  that  many  people  who  can  kill  in  cold 
blood  can  be  deterred  by  the  threat  of  death.  And  the  existence  of 
that  threat  can  result  in  less  taking  of  human  life.  But  I  don't 
think  the  people  of  North  Carolina  consider  the  death  penalty  an 
appropriate  punishment  for  rape,  and  I  oppose  its  application 
here.  I  am  afraid  that  many  rapists  are  acquitted  because  of  the 
reluctance  of  jurors  to  apply  the  death  penalty  in  those  cases. 
Further,  I  believe  that  any  death  penalty  law,  if  it  is  to  be  fairly 
applied,  must  provide  for  experienced  criminal  defense  counsel. 

We  can  make  other  changes  in  our  laws  to  deter  crime.  To 
prevent  violent  crimes,  we  should  require  a  jail  sentence 
wherever  a  gun  is  used  in  the  commission  of  a  felony.  We  can 
best  prevent  robberies  and  burglaries  by  putting  the  fences  out  of 
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business,  so  I  recommend  that  we  strengthen  our  completely 
inadequate  laws  against  receiving  stolen  goods. We  citizens  are 
also  paying  for  the  heavy  losses  our  merchants  sustain  from  bad 
checks,  and  I  support  strengthening  our  laws  against  the 
habitual  offenders  and  those  who  intend  to  defraud. 

To  focus  our  resources  where  they  are  most  needed,  I  urge  law 
enforcement  officers  at  all  levels  to  concentrate  on  the  pushers  of 
hard  drugs.  I  commend  the  Attorney  General's  Office  for  its 
efforts  here.  I  also  believe  we  would  be  wise  to  decriminalize 
drunkenness  and  treat  it  as  a  disease,  using  the  jails  only  for  the 
safety  of  the  drunk.^o 

Almost  every  law  officer  I  have  talked  with  across  this  state, 
however,  tells  me  that  our  greatest  need  in  the  fight  against 
crime  is  to  make  our  courts  work  better.  I  agree.  And  that  means 
we  must  guarantee  speedy  trials.  Nothing  can  be  more  sobering 
to  the  criminal  than  to  realize  he  will  be  tried  quickly.  The 
accused  already  has  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial  in  our  system;  the 
public  should  have  that  right  for  its  protection,  too. 

Many  criminal  cases  in  North  Carolina  remain  on  the  docket 
for  eighteen  months.  The  solution  is  not  assembly-line  justice;  it 
is  additional  courts  to  handle  the  backlog  of  cases.  So  I 
recommend  that  you  approve  provisions  in  the  current  budget 
adding  fourteen  new  superior  court  judges  and  the  supporting 
personnepi  needed  to  assure  trials  within  ninety  days  of 
indictment.  I  believe  we  should  look  to  legislation  supported  by 
Speaker  Stewart^^  to  achieve  that  goal.  We  should  begin  phasing 
in  the  speedy-trial  requirement  by  July  1,  1978.^3  We  must  make 
sure  that  our  courtrooms  are  working  for  us  at  least  eight  hours  a 
day. 

In  addition,  we  must  reduce  the  time  consumed  by  appeals  in 
criminal  cases. Too  often,  frivolous  appeals  permit  offenders  to 
remain  on  the  streets,  committing  more  crimes,  and  many  appeal 
for  that  purpose.  To  increase  our  appellate  courts'  capacity,  I 
urge  this  General  Assembly  to  consider  limiting  unnecessary, 
trial-consuming  appeals  in  criminal  cases  and  to  determine 
whether  additional  appellate  judges  are  needed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  crowded  calendars.^^  We  must  also  scrutinize  the  Criminal 
Procedures  Act  to  ensure  that  it  doesn't  permit  unnecessary 
delays  in  trials.  We  must  remember  that  justice  delayed  is  justice 
and  firmness  denied. 

We  must  also  concentrate  the  resources  of  our  district 
attorneys'  offices  where  they  will  do  the  most  good — against  the 
career  criminal.  So  I  will  establish  pilot  programs  in  certain 
counties  that  will  identify  the  habitual  offender,  concentrate 
against  him  all  the  resources  needed  to  investigate  the  case,  try 
him  quickly  and,  if  he  is  convicted,  put  him  in  jail  as  soon  as 
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possible.  If  these  pilot  programs  are  as  successful  here  as  they 
have  been  in  other  states,  I  will  recommend  that  they  be  adopted 
statewide.  We  must  let  the  repeater  know  that  we  will  move 
quickly  and  strongly  to  get  him  off  the  streets. 

To  help  us  in  this  effort,  we  should  explore  ways  to  make  the 
position  of  assistant  district  attorney  a  more  attractive  career,  so 
that  we  will  have  experienced  prosecutors  who  are  skilled  at 
handling  serious  criminal  cases  against  highly  paid  defense 
lawyers. 

Now  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  line — our  prisons.  It  is  a  simple 
fact  that  they  are  not  working.  We  have  some  13,600  prisoners, 
but  only  10,900  bed  spaces.  Our  prisons  are  old.  Their  staffs  are 
inadequate.  Some  of  our  wardens  acknowledge  that  the  inmates 
control  many  sections  of  their  prisons.  We  can't  protect  inmates 
from  assaults.  Some  judges  refuse  to  sentence  convicted 
offenders  to  our  prisons.  We  must  resolve  to  make  our  prisons 
effective  arms  of  our  fight  against  crime,  not  just  human 
warehouses. 

As  governor,  I  am  moving  ahead  to  ease  the  overcrowding 
with  the  construction  of  modular  units  by  midsummer.  I  will  also 
propose  legislation  that  will  require  offenders  with  sentences  of 
six  months  or  less  to  be  confined  in  jails  and  other  local  facilities 
when  there  is  room.^^  Because  only  about  half  of  the  bed  spaces 
in  our  training  schools  are  being  used,  we  should  house  offenders 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  some  training  schools.  I  will  also 
recommend  that  during  the  coming  months  when  we  must 
relieve  overcrowding,  the  Parole  Commission  carefully  consider 
early  release  under  special  parole  for  low-risk  inmates  who 
represent  no  serious  threat  to  the  community. ^'^ 

We  must  also  move  ahead  with  long-range  prison  construction. 
I  support  the  budget's  provision  for  prison  construction, 
including  Phase  One  of  Central  Prison.  After  reviewing  the 
Knox  Commission's  work,  I  also  suggest  that  you  carefully 
consider  the  following  recommendations  in  budgeting  money  for 
long-range  construction:  that  prison  units  have  enough  single 
cells,  that  they  have  no  more  than  300  inmates,  and  that  they  be 
dispersed  across  the  state.^^  I  want  to  appeal  to  the  elected 
leaders  of  the  people  of  this  state  to-  help  us  face  up  to  this 
situation,  to  convey  to  the  people  our  urgent  need  to  build  new 
prisons.  And  we  must  recognize  that,  while  no  one  wants  a 
prison  in  his  community,  we  won't  be  safe  without  them. 

We  must  also  end  the  dangerous  idleness  in  our  prisons.  We 
must  put  the  inmates  to  work.^^  Where  possible,  prison  labor 
should  be  used  to  build  new  facilities.  Existing  facilities  can  use 
painting  and  scrubbing.  Work  is  the  best  form  of  rehabilitation, 
and  it  will  be  the  policy  for  inmates  during  this  administration. 
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We  must  recognize  that  some  inmates  can  be  rehabilitated, 
and  programs  should  be  available  for  those  who  want  to 
participate.  But  participating  in  rehabilitation  programs  should 
not  be  a  ticket  for  early  release.  We  must  strike  what  our  able  new 
secretary  of  correction,  Amos  Reed,^^  calls  a  fair  balance  between 
rehabilitation  and  control.  We  have  neither  now;  let  us  move  to 
change  that. 

To  guarantee  certainty  and  fairness  in  punishment,  I  also 
believe  that  we  must  abolish  discretionary  paroles.  In  place  of 
the  current  system,  we  should  grant  inmates  a  specified  time  off 
for  every  day  of  good  behavior  and  we  should  consider  granting 
extra  good  time  for  certain  kinds  of  work.  That  gives  every 
prisoner  a  certain  release  date.  The  parole  system  has  been 
consistently  abused  throughout  the  years,  and  that  abuse 
frustrates  inmates  and  disgusts  the  public.^^ 

I  want  to  address  a  few  words  now  to  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly.  This  first  month  has  been  an  exciting  one;  we 
have  witnessed  an  inauguration  here  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  president.  You  have  been  sworn  in  and  begun  your  work. 
The  State  of  the  State  message,  the  preparation  of  the  budget, 
this  special  message  on  crime,  taking  hold  of  the  executive 
branch  of  government,  the  energy  crisis — these  matters  have 
occupied  much  of  my  time.  Our  first  month  of  work  has  quickly 
reminded  us  of  the  responsibility  that  the  people  have  given  us. 

We  hold  office  in  a  special  time.  The  people  are  watching  us  to 
see  whether  we  have  the  courage  and  the  wisdom  to  help  them 
move  ahead.  In  so  many  ways,  they  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  their 
willingness  to  begin  moving.  Let  us  meet  that  challenge.  I  have 
no  pretensions  of  being  able  to  provide  all  the  leadership  that  we 
need  by  myself.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  this  General 
Assembly  for  the  last  four  years.  I  have  learned  from  you,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  provide  the  leadership  that 
our  people  are  looking  for. 

And,  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  let  me  say  this:  no  matter 
how  hard  we  try,  there  is  not  enough  courage  and  wisdom  in  this 
chamber  to  do  all  the  things  that  need  to  be  done.  I  have  spelled 
out  tonight  a  broad  range  of  ideas  that  I  believe  we  should 
pursue.  The  members  of  this  legislature  will  be  considering  those 
ideas  and  refining  them  and  adding  their  own  in  coming 
months.  In  the  end,  they  pass  the  laws. 

I  ask  all  of  you  to  recognize  your  responsibilities.  The  system 
we  build  to  fight  crime  doesn't  belong  to  just  the  governor  and 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  courts;  it  belongs  to  you.  The  law 
officers  work  for  you.  The  courts  belong  to  you.  The  prisons 
belong  to  you.  I  ask  you  to  make  a  commitment  to  make  them 
work  for  you. 
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The  problem  of  crime  is  so  great  today  that  I  beheve  much  of 
the  time  of  this  General  Assembly  needs  to  be  devoted  to 
reducing  it.  This  legislature  can  be  remembered  for  what  it 
accomplishes  here.  It  can  be  remembered  as  the  first  General 
Assembly  to  unite  our  people  and  our  resources  in  the  fight 
against  crime.  Let  us  reach  together  for  that  distinction. 


^The  Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety  was  created  by  the 
General  Assembly  as  requested  by  the  governor.  The  bill  was  ratified  March  14 
and  the  bill  became  effective  April  1.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  70;  see  also 
Article  5A,  Chapter  143B,  of  the  General  Statutes. 

-Transferred  to  the  new  Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety  were 
the  National  Guard,  North  Carolina  Civil  Preparedness  Agency,  and  the  State 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  from  the  Department  of  Military  and  Veterans  Affairs;  the  State 
Highway  Patrol  from  the  Department  of  Transportation;  the  Governor's  Crime 
Commission,  the  Criminal  Justice  Information  System  Board,  the  Criminal 
Justice  Information  System  Security  and  Privacy  Board,  the  Crime  Control 
Division,  all  from  the  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources;  and  the 
State  Board  of  Alcoholic  Control  Enforcement  Division  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Division  of  Veterans  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Military  and 
Veterans  Affairs  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Administration.  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  70. 

^The  act  was  ratified  March  14,  1977,  and  became  effective  on  April  1. 

^"An  Act  to  Establish  the  Governor's  Crime  Commission  by  Amending  and 
Rewriting  G.S.  143B-337  and  Renaming,  Restructuring  and  Redefining  the 
Purposes  of  the  Governor's  Law  and  Order  Commission"  was  ratified  February 
15,  1977.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  11. 

''The  Juvenile  Code  Revision  Committee  was  created  as  one  of  several  adjunct 
committees  of  the  Governor's  Crime  Commission.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  11, 
s.  3. 

^The  governor's  request  was  honored,  and  the  1977  General  Assembly  changed 
the  effective  date  of  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1975,  c.  929  (H.B.  456)  from  July  1,  1977, 
to  July  1,  1978.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  291.  The  1977  General  Assembly  did, 
however,  appropriate  $500,000  for  1977-1978  and  $500,000  for  1978-1979  to  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  for  the  purpose  of  developing  community-based 
alternatives  to  training  schools.  "An  Act  to  Appropriate  Funds  to  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  to  be  Used  for  the  Development  of  Community- 
Based  Alternatives  to  Training  Schools,"  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  1010, 
ratified  and  made  effective  July  1,  1977. 

'The  minimum  salaries  were  raised  to  $7,600,  effective  July  1,  1977.  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  931. 

^"An  Act  to  Improve  the  Status  and  Effectiveness  of  Magistrates  in  the  North 
Carolina  System  of  Justice,  to  Establish  a  Salary  Classification  Plan  for 
Magistrates  and  to  Make  an  Appropriation  Therefor"  was  ratified  July  1,  1977. 
This  law,  which  based  a  magistrate's  eligibility  for  renomination  on  his  having 
successfully  completed  the  course  of  basic  training,  specifically  provided  that  an 
individual  who  held  the  office  on  July  1,  1977,  would  not  be  required  to  have 
completed  the  course  to  be  eligible  for  renomination.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c. 
946,  s.  6.  The  1975  enactment  which  required  basic  training  of  at  least  forty  hours 
for  new  magistrates  was  not  amended.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1975,  c.  956;  G.S. 
7A-177. 

^A  study  commission  to  study  "all  aspects  of  liability  insurance  for  State, 
county  and  city  law  enforcement  officers"  was  established  by  the  General 
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Assembly,  effective  July  1,  1977.  The  commission  was  required  to  submit  a  report 
and  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  on  or  before  March  1,  1978.  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  979. 

^'^S.B.  743,  "A  Bill  to  Provide  for  the  Termination  of  an  Arrest  by  a  Law 
Enforcement  Officer,"  was  introduced  on  May  23,  1977,  and  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  I  Committee.  It  was  given  an  unfavorable  report  on  May  23.  N.C. 
Senate  Journal,  1977,  575,  616. 

11  "An  Act  to  Provide  that  Restitution  and  Reparation  be  Incorporated  as  an 
Integral  Part  of  the  Criminal  Justice  System"  became  effective  October  1,  1977, 
and  was  to  apply  to  offenses  committed  on  and  after  that  date.  A^.C.  Session 
Laws,  c.  614.  Inadvertently,  provisions  of  this  act  were  repealed  later  in  the  1977 
General  Assembly.  See  "An  Act  to  Amend  the  Laws  Relating  to  Criminal 
Procedure,"  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  711,  s.  33.  The  restitution  provisions  were 
restored  in  1978.  See  "An  Act  to  Make  Technical  Corrections  to  Chapter  711  of 
the  1977  Session  Laws  and  to  Restore  Restitution  Provisions  Enacted  by 
Chapters  364  and  614  of  the  1977  Session  Laws  that  Were  Inadvertently  Repealed 
by  Chapter  711  of  the  1977  Session  Laws,"  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  Second 
Session,  1978,  c.  1147.  The  law  provided  that  restitution  and  reparation  be 
considered  in  plea  negotiations  and  in  relation  to  parole  and  work  release 
considerations.  S.B.  812,  "A  Bill  to  Provide  Compensation  for  Victims  of  Crime," 
was  introduced  on  June  3,  1977,  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  II  Committee, 
where  it  died.  N.C.  Senate  Journal,  1977,  649. 

i^For  legislation  on  sentencing,  see  "An  Act  to  Amend  the  Laws  Relating  to 
Criminal  Procedure,"  which  amended  Chapter  15A  of  the  General  Statutes  by 
adding  several  articles  including  Article  81,  "General  Sentencing  Provisions." 
Ratified  June  23,  1977,  the  act  was  made  effective  July  1,  1978.  N.C  Session 
Laws,  1977,  c.  711.  For  further  discussion  of  the  continuing  need  for  certainty  in 
sentencing,  see  Governor  Hunt's  message  on  crime  to  the  1979  General  Assembly 
and  the  footnotes  thereto. 

i^S.B.  441,  a  bill  to  establish  a  classification  of  felonies  and  to  provide  criteria 
for  sentencing  convicted  felons,  was  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  II 
Committee  on  April  7,  1977.  The  same  day,  a  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  referred  to  Judiciary  I.  The  bills  died  in  committee. 
A^.C.  Senate  Journal,  1977,  297;  N.C.  House  Journal,  1977,  384. 

Though  the  presumptive  sentencing  bill  did  not  pass,  plans  were  made  to  push 
the  bill  again  when  the  1979  General  Assembly  convened.  See  "Criminal  Law 
Revamping  Pushed  Again,"  News  and  Observer,  December  5,  1978.  For  further 
discussion,  see  Governor  Hunt's  message  on  crime  to  the  1979  General  Assembly 
and  the  footnotes  thereto. 

I'^See  Commission  on  Sentencing,  Criminal  Punishment,  and  Rehabilitation, 
interim  report,  February  1,  1975,  Eddie  Knox,  chairman;  Final  Report  of  the 
Legislative  Commission  on  Correctional  Programs,  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  February  14,  1977,  Eddie  Knox,  chairman. 

I'^See  "An  Act  to  Provide  for  Special  Treatment  of  All  Youthful  Offenders  and 
Establish  Special  Parole  Consideration  for  Committed  Youthful  Offenders."  A^.C. 
Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  732.  This  chapter  added  Article  3B  of  Chapter  148  to  the 
General  Statutes. 

i*^"An  Act  to  Establish  Procedures  for  Sentencing  in  Capital  Cases  and  to  Fix 
the  Punishment  for  Murder"  was  ratified  May  19,  1977,  to  become  effective  June 
1  of  that  year.  A  new  Article  100  to  the  General  Statutes,  entitled  "Capital 
Punishment,"  set  out  procedures  with  regard  to  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
in  specified  cases.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  406. 

i^"An  Act  Providing  for  Mandatory  Prison  Confinement  for  Persons  Convicted 
of  Armed  Robbery  or  Burglary"  was  made  effective  October  1, 1977.  A^.C.  Session 
Laws,  1977,  c.  871.  "An  Act  Providing  for  Mandatory  Prison  Confinement  for 
Any  Person  Convicted  of  More  than  One  Felony,"  effective  September  1,  1977, 
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referred  to  any  person  convicted  of  more  than  one  felony  with  a  deadly  weapon 
within  a  seven-year  period.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  1131. 

^»"An  Act  to  Amend  G.S.  14-71  and  G.S.  14-72  to  Make  Possession  of  Stolen 
Goods  Unlawful"  was  made  effective  October  1, 1977.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c. 
978. 

i9"An  Act  to  Amend  G.S.  7A-273  Relating  to  the  Power  of  Magistrates  in 
Criminal  Actions  Relating  to  Worthless  Checks"  was  made  effective  July  1, 1977. 
N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  873. 

20On  April  7,  S.B.  439  and  H.B.  802  were  introduced  in  the  two  houses  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Entitled  "An  Act  Repealing  the  Criminal  Offense  of  Public 
Drunkenness  and  Granting  Authority  to  Assist  Persons  Who  Become 
Intoxicated  in  Public,"  it  was  referred  in  the  House  to  Judiciary  I  and  in  the 
Senate  to  Judiciary  II.  A  committee  substitute  for  HB  802  passed  its  third  reading 
in  the  House  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate  without  engrossment  on  June  29.  On 
July  1  the  committee  substitute,  which  had  passed  its  second  reading,  was 
recommitted  to  Judiciary  II.  Earlier  the  House  bill,  as  amended,  had  been 
referred  to  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Both  bills  died  in  committee.  A^.C. 
House  Journal,  1977,  384,  1021,  1213;  N.C.  Senate  Journal,  1977,  297,  655,  670.  At 
the  second  session  of  the  1977  General  Assembly  the  bill  was  reported  out  and 
was  passed  as  amended.  Ratification  was  on  June  12, 1978;  the  effective  date  was 
October  1,  1978.  N.C.  Senate  Journal,  1977,  Second  Session,  1978,  1352,  1372, 
1387;  A^.C.  House  Journal,  1977,  Second  Session,  1978,  64,  76;  N.C.  Session  Laws, 
1977,  Second  Session,  1978,  c.  1134. 

21  G.S.  7A-41  was  amended  to  authorize  additional  resident  superior  court 
judges  and  assistant  district  attorneys  and  to  appropriate  funds  therefor.  An 
additional  resident  superior  court  judge  was  authorized  in  each  of  ten  judicial 
districts,  and  additional  assistant  district  attorneys  were  provided  for  in 
nineteen  districts.  This  section  was  further  amended  by  dividing  the  fifteenth 
judicial  district  into  15A  and  15B,  and  the  twenty-seventh  district  into  27A  and 
27B.  Each  of  the  new  districts  was  given  a  resident  judge,  and  the  number  of 
assistant  district  attorneys  for  each  was  specified  in  the  law.  A^.C.  Session  Laws, 
1977,  cc.  1119,  1130. 

22Carl  Jerome  Stewart,  Jr.  (1926-  ),  native  of  Gastonia;  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Duke 
University;  lawyer;  member.  House  of  Representatives,  1967-1975,  speaker,  1977, 
1979;  active  civic  and  church  leader;  defeated  in  Democratic  primary  as 
candidate  for  lieutenant  governor.  May  6,  1980.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1975, 
414-415;  1977,  369;  1979,  351;  News  and  Observer,  May  7,  1980. 

2^ "An  Act  to  Insure  the  Speedy  Trial  of  Persons  Charged  with  Criminal 
Offenses"  was  ratified  June  29,  1977;  it  was  made  effective  October  1,  1978.  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  787.  See  also  "An  Act  to  Make  Technical  Corrections  in 
Chapter  787  of  the  1977  Session  Laws,  the  Speedy  Trial  Act."  N.C.  Session  Laws, 
1977,  Second  Session,  1978,  c.  1179.  For  later  developments,  consult  the  index 
under  "Criminal  procedure,  speedy  trials." 

2^ "An  Act  to  Amend  the  Laws  Relating  to  Criminal  Procedure"  amended 
Chapter  15A  of  the  General  Statutes  by  adding  a  number  of  articles  including 
Article  91  on  appeal.  The  act,  except  for  the  application  of  the  section  on  parole  to 
persons  sentenced  prior  to  July  1,  1978,  was  made  effective  on  that  date.  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  711. 

-^"An  Act  to  Amend  G.S.  7A-16  to  Increase  the  Number  of  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  from  Nine  Judges  to  Twelve  Judges"  was  effective  upon  ratification, 
July  1,  1977.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  1047. 

"An  Act  to  Raise  the  Minimum  Term  for  Imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison 
System  from  30  to  180  Days"  was  ratified  May  27  and  made  effective  July  1, 1977. 
N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  450;  see  also  c.  925  for  a  technical  amendment  to  c. 
450. 

"An  Act  to  Provide  for  Special  Treatment  of  All  Youthful  Offenders"  was 
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added  as  the  new  Article  3B  to  Chapter  148  of  the  General  Statutes,  "FaciHties 
and  Programs  for  Youthful  Offenders."  The  act,  ratified  June  24,  became 
effective  on  October  1,  1977.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  732. 

28Pqj.  replacement  of  Central  Prison,  Phase  I,  $850,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
first  year  of  the  biennium  and  $16,150,000  the  second.  For  new  single  cell 
construction,  the  sums  of  $2,900,000  and  $8,750,000  were  appropriated  for  1977- 
1978  and  1978-1979  respectively.  For  the  first  year  of  the  biennium,  $1  million 
was  appropriated  as  a  reserve  for  repairs  and  renovations  at  existing  facilities. 
N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  681,  ss.  4,  5.5. 

29"An  Act  to  Amend  Chapters  66  and  148  of  the  General  Statutes  Concerning 
State  Policy  on  Prison  Labor"  was  ratified  and  became  effective  June  29,  1977. 
N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  824. 

^"Amos  E.  Reed  (1915-  ),  native  of  Karnak,  Illinois;  B.A.,  McKendree 
College;  M.S.  in  education.  Northern  Illinois  University;  active  in  various 
corrections  associations;  administrator  of  Oregon  Corrections  Division  for  five 
years  before  moving  to  Florida  as  deputy  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Offender 
Rehabilitation  in  April,  1976;  became  secretary  of  correction  for  North  Carolina 
in  January,  1977.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1979,  527;  "Amos  E.  Reed,  Secretary  of 
Corrections,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXV  (March,  1977),  33-34,  44. 

^^The  1977  General  Assembly  added  several  articles  to  Chapter  15A  of  the 
General  Statutes,  including  Article  85,  "Parole."  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  711. 
See  also  "An  Act  to  Amend  G.S.  143B-267  to  Reorganize  the  Parole  Commission 
of  the  Department  of  Correction  by  Allowing  the  Governor  to  Appoint  in  His 
Discretion  a  Commission  of  Five  Members,  and  to  Further  Define  the  Duties  of 
the  Parole  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  Correction,"  which  was  ratified 
June  23,  1977,  and  became  effective  July  1.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  704.  The 
act  rewrote  G.S.  148-57  to  provide  that  the  Parole  Commission  could  "establish 
rules  and  regulations  in  accordance  with  which  prisoners  eligible  for  parole 
consideration  may  have  their  cases  reviewed  and  by  which  such  proceedings 
may  be  initiated  and  considered.  That  the  rules  and  regulations  shall  include  but 
not  be  limited  to,  a  plan  whereby  the  Parole  Commission  may  determine  parole 
eligibility,  and,  when  eligibility  is  so  approved,  provide  for  parole  of  a  prisoner  to 
a  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Correction." 


STATE  OF  THE  STATE 

January  15,  1979 

[Governor  Hunt's  State  of  the  State  message  received  mixed  reaction 
among  lawmakers  and  the  newspapers  of  North  Carolina.  Many 
legislators  spoke  favorably  of  the  tax-cut  proposals  and  the  emphasis  on 
education,  but  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  tax 
rebate  proposed  by  the  governor  was  large  enough.  Among  those 
favoring  a  larger  cut  than  that  suggested  by  Hunt  was  Lieutenant 
Governor  James  C.  Green.  Speaker  of  the  House  Carl  J.  Stewart,  Jr., 
was  quoted  in  the  News  and  Observer  as  saying  the  tax  cut  proposals 
"were  in  the  range  I  had  hoped,"  and  that  the  "proposal  is  a  good  place 
to  begin  dialogue."  The  idea  of  a  one-time  tax  rebate  met  with  cooler 
reception  than  the  cut.  Senator  Katherine  H.  Sebo  of  Guilford  County 
said,  "I  throught  he  recognized  very  eloquently  the  needs  of  North 
Carolina."  News  and  Observer,  January  16,  1979. 
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In  a  News  and  Observer  editorial  on  January  17,  1979,  entitled 
''Hunt's  Limited  Vision,"  were  the  following  words:  "As  Governor  Hunt 
sketched  his  view  of  the  state  of  the  state,  his  heart  seemed  to  pull  him 
one  way  while  his  political  head  tugged  another  way.  Hunt  proclaimed 
grand  goals,  but  took  only  limited  steps  toward  them. 

"Once  again,  the  governor  proved  himself  a  master  at  interpreting  dry 
data  in  human  terms,  talking  of  the  needs  of  families,  children  and  the 
elderly  and  giving  special  attention  to  more  jobs  and  better  schools.  Yet, 
once  again,  he  displayed  his  adaptability  to  political  winds,  proposing 
an  'austere'  budget  and  tax  relief  at  a  time  of  anti -government  and  anti- 
inflation  sentiment  in  North  Carolina  and  the  nation. 

"Hunt's  message,  therefore,  was  sprinkled  with  contrary  signals.  A 
progressive  tone  was  dampened  by  conservative  practicalities.  He 
allowed  his  vision  to  be  restricted." 

The  Winston-Salem  Journal,  January  17,  1979,  commented, 
"Certainly  any  form  of  tax  relief  must  be  approached  cautiously  if  the 
state  is  to  meet  the  needs  outlined  by  the  governor."  Though  there  were 
some  questionable  points,  "the  budget  does  provide  a  blueprint  for  the 
next  decade.  The  General  Assembly  must  now  approach  the  blueprint 
with  the  frugality  and  compassion  the  governor  urged  and  make  the 
changes  necessary  to  assure  that  North  Carolina  is  indeed  ready  for  the 
1980s."  Hunt's  proposals  were  called  by  the  Fayetteville  Observer, 
January  17,  such  "a  mixture  of  the  good  and  the  bad  that  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  judgment  of  them."  Noting  that  Governor  Hunt  would  be 
among  the  first  to  complain  if  federal  spending  in  the  states  were  cut, 
the  paper  stated  that  "the  governor's  endorsement  of  a  constitutional 
convention  to  pass  an  amendment  barring  federal  deficit  spending — or 
rather  the  language  he  used  in  endorsing  it — was  so  obviously  political 
that  it  was  embarrassing."  The  Raleigh,  Winston-Salem,  and 
Fayetteville  papers  were  among  those  questioning  the  wisdom  of  the 
veterinary  school. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1979  adjourned  on  June  8.  By  that  date,  a 
record  state  budget  of  $10.1  billion,  to  cover  1979-1981,  had  been  passed.] 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  members  of  the  Council  of  State  and  the 
Cabinet,  my  fellow  North  Carolinians: 

Tonight  we  begin  anew  the  relationship  that  our  constitution 
provides:  not  rivals  for  power,  but  partners  for  progress;  trustees 
for  the  people  of  our  state.  As  you  perform  your  duties  to  legislate 
for  the  good  of  our  people,  I  pledge  you  my  fullest  cooperation 
and  that  of  our  entire  administration. 

I  am  proud  of  our  joint  accomplishments  in  the  1977  and  1978 
sessions,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  outstanding  leadership 
of  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  as  we  prepared  this  budget 
for  North  Carolina  which  I  present  to  you  tonight. 

North  Carolina  has  made  a  new  beginning. 
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North  Carolina  is  moving  again. 

I  see  it  when  I  dedicate  a  penicilHn  plant  in  Kenly,  when  I  open 
a  new  highway  in  Macon  County,  when  I  visit  a  Primary 
Reading  Program  in  Guilford  County. 

We  are  the  fastest-growing  state  in  the  fastest-growing  region 
of  the  country. 

We  are  enjoying  an  economic  boom  unprecedented  in  our 
history. 

In  the  last  two  years  we  have  doubled  our  new  industrial 
investment.  Last  year  we  went  over  the  $2  billion  mark  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history.  For  the  two  years  combined,  it  totals 
$3.4  billion  dollars,  more  than  any  four  previous  years  combined. 

That  will  mean  53,500  new  jobs.  Many  of  them  are 
sophisticated,  high-technology  jobs  that  will  broaden  our 
industrial  base.  We  are  diversifying  that  base,  turning  away 
from  its  traditional  low-wage  character.  In  1978  only  11  percent 
of  the  new  jobs  announced  were  in  our  traditional  industries. 

We  have  one  of  the  lowest  unemployment  rates  in  the  nation, 
two  full  points  below  the  national  average.  Employment  is 
growing  faster  here  than  the  average  in  the  South,  and  it  is 
growing  faster  in  the  South  than  any  other  region. 

Let  me  show  you  what  is  happening  in  our  state.  [At  this  point 
the  governor  used  a  map  to  illustrate  North  Carolina's  growth.] 

Keep  in  mind  that  few  of  these  new  industries  are  in  place  yet. 
Some  are  being  built  now;  some  are  being  designed.  They  will 
open  their  doors  this  year,  or  in  1980,  or  in  1981.  Our  people  will 
be  working  there  in  the  1980s. 

That  is  what  we  must  look  at  tonight — the  1980s. 

That  decade  is  only  one  year  away.  The  question  we  must  ask 
is  this: 

Are  we  ready  for  the  1980s? 

Are  our  people  ready  to  work  in  those  skilled  jobs? 

Are  our  cities  and  towns  and  rural  communities  ready  for  these 
new  industries,  the  new  people  they  will  bring,  the  new  services 
they  will  require,  and  the  growth  pressures  they  will  cause? 

Are  our  schools  ready  to  teach  our  children  what  they  will  need 
to  know  in  the  1980s? 

Are  we  ready  to  care  for  the  human  needs  and  hurts  that  the 
1980s  will  inevitably  bring? 

Are  we  ready  to  provide  the  services — roads,  ports,  airports, 
water,  sewer  systems,  recreation,  parklands — that  the  1980s  will 
require? 

Are  we  ready  to  help  our  families  face  whatever  the  economy  of 
the  1980s  will  bring? 
We  have  been  getting  ready  in  the  last  two  years. 
I  am  proud  that  our  Primary  Reading  Program  is  under  way 
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and  that  last  year,  for  the  first  time,  our  first  and  second  graders 
scored  at  or  above  the  national  average  in  reading  and  math. 

I  am  proud  that  our  testing  program  in  grades  one,  two,  three, 
six,  nine,  and  eleven  has  begun  and  that  for  the  first  time  ever  we 
know  which  students  need  more  help  and  which  skills  they  lack. 

I  am  proud  of  our  legal  and  moral  commitment  to  the  equal 
education  of  our  exceptional  children,  including  the  gifted  and 
talented.  Our  Community  Schools  program,  our  new  Governor's 
School,  and  our  North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  are  successfullj^  established. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  our  people  are  viewing  the  schools 
as  their  schools  again  and  volunteering  to  help  them  in  record 
numbers. 

In  addition  to  our  industrial  growth  in  the  past  two  years, 
agriculture  has  rebounded  from  its  problems  in  1977.  Our 
estimated  farm  income  is  up  22  percent;  cash  receipts  from 
livestock  are  up  12  percent  and  income  from  tobacco  is  up  27 
percent — topping  $1  billion  for  the  first  time. 

With  the  help  of  the  $300  million  bond  issue  voted  by  the 
people,  we  are  building  an  excellent  east- west  transportation 
system. 

We  have  made  the  most  sweeping  reform  of  our  public  utility 
regulation  of  any  state  in  America.  While  electric  rate  increases 
were  more  than  double  the  rate  of  inflation  between  1970  and 
1977,  we  have  cut  them  to  no  more  than  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Most  important,  we  have  done  all  of  this  without  raising  taxesl 

We  have  made  a  new  beginning,  but  we  have  only  begun. 

North  Carolina  can  take  great  pride  in  its  progress— not  just  in 
the  last  two  years,  but  in  the  decades  before.  This  General 
Assembly  can  take  great  pride  in  that,  especially  you  who  are 
veteran  members.  You  provided  for  that  progress.  Chairman 
Eddie  Knox^  remarked,  after  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission 
toured  our  state  examining  what  we  have  done  with  the  people's 
money,  that  North  Carolina  has  achieved  much  for  a  historically 
poor  state. 

But  we  still  have  much  to  do. 

Too  many  adults  work  in  jobs  that  pay  too  little  money  and 
promise  too  little  future. 

Too  many  babies  die  soon  after  birth  or  are  stunted  or 
handicapped  before  they  are  born. 

Too  many  unwed  teen-age  girls  give  birth  without  having  seen 
a  doctor  or  knowing  what  to  eat  or  how  to  stay  healthy  or  how  to 
care  for  their  babies. 

Too  many  young  children  are  warped  and  twisted  and  lost  in 
the  first  few  years  of  their  lives — starved  of  nutrition, 
stimulation,  education,  and  affection. 
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Too  many  children— and  adults— don't  learn  to  read  and  write 
and  add  and  subtract  and  multiply  and  divide. 

Too  many  young  people  can't  find  good  jobs. 

Too  many  families  and  working  couples  see  their  dreams  for 
homes  and  future  eaten  away  by  inflation. 

Too  many  senior  citizens  face  retirement  barely  able  to  pay  for 
food,  shelter,  medicine,  and  health  care.  Too  many  are  left  alone 
in  institutions — cut  off  from  family,  friends,  and  home. 

We  cannot  let  our  people  down.  We  cannot  stand  still.  We  must 
go  forward.  We  must  not  fall  behind  in  the  race  for  our  future. 

North  Carolina  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  1980s,  bursting  with 
hope  and  promise. 

As  governor  and  as  a  General  Assembly,  we  share  the 
responsibility  for  meeting  that  tomorrow. 

The  budget  I  am  presenting  to  you  begins  with  the  recognition 
that  we  are  called  to  act  at  a  time  when  our  people  are  hard 
pressed  by  inflation  and  taxes  as  well  as  a  time  of  great  needs.  It 
is  your  responsibility  in  this  legislature  to  strike  a  balance  that 
history  will  record  as  good  for  our  people. 

We  must  be  both  frugal  and  compassionate.  We  must  govern 
with  our  heads  as  well  as  our  hearts. 

Inflation  is  an  enemy  whose  hurts  we  must  try  to  cure  and 
whose  advance  we  must  turn  back. 

To  understand  its  effect,  I  ask  you  to  think  of  a  head  of  a 
household  in  your  home  community  earning  $15,000  per  year 
who  last  year  got  an  8  percent  increase  in  salary,  about  the  rate 
of  inflation.  Because  his  salary  increase  threw  him  into  higher 
tax  brackets,  this  typical  individual  will  receive  1.6  percent  less 
in  after-tax  income  this  year  to  support  his  family  and  pay  his 
bills. 

In  making  your  decision  on  taxes,  I  urge  you  to  think  very 
carefully  about  that  taxpayer  and  about  the  following  principles: 

First,  we  must  not  cripple  the  essential  services  that  our  state 
government  provides  to  its  citizens,  services  necessary  for  a  good 
quality  of  life  and  future  economic  development.  Caution  is  in 
order. 

Second,  we  should  return  to  the  taxpayer,  especially  in  a  time 
of  high  inflation,  the  portion  of  his  tax  money  not  needed  for 
essential  services.  Just  because  government  collected  it  is  no 
reason  to  spend  it. 

Third,  we  should  be  cautious  and  responsible  in  providing  tax 
relief.  We  do  not  know  now  what  will  happen  this  year  to  our 
economy  and  our  tax  revenues.  It  would  be  contrary  to  our  state's 
tradition  of  fiscal  prudence  to  cut  taxes  so  much  that  the  next 
legislature  would  be  forced  to  impose  new  taxes  or  to  tie  the 
hands  of  North  Carolina  in  our  race  with  forty -nine  other  states 
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for  economic  programs  and  better  opportunities  for  our  people. 

Fourth,  we  should  provide  tax  relief  that  is  fair  and  consistent 
with  the  further  progress  of  our  state. 

I  recommend  to  you  a  plan  that  I  believe  meets  all  these 
criteria.  It  could  result  in  a  total  package  of  tax  relief  to  our 
people  of  over  $105  milHon  in  1979-1980. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  plan  consists  of  two  long 
overdue  changes.  One  would  provide  permanent  tax  reductions 
for  families  raising  children  by  increasing  the  personal 
exemption  of  dependents  from  $600  each  to  $1,000.^  The  other 
would  provide  to  our  citizens  aged  fifty-five  or  over  an  income  tax 
exemption  for  the  money  they  realize  from  the  sale  of  their 
principal  residence,  up  to  $100,000.^ 

These  changes  can  be  made  without  hurting  essential  services ^ 
The  reduction  in  revenue  from  them,  about  $40  million  a  year, 
has  already  been  taken  into  account  in  the  budget  I  submit  to 
you. 

I  suspect  it  was  a  belief  that  families  need  all  the  support  they 
can  get  in  the  critical  but  costly  job  of  raising  children  that 
motivated  Governor  Moore''  and  the  General  Assembly  of  1967  to 
raise  the  dependent  exemption  from  $300  to  $600  per  person. 
Now,  twelve  years  after  costs  of  housing,  clothing,  and  schooling 
children  have  increased  so  much,  I  urge  you  to  raise  it  to  $1,000. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  family  with  two  children  and  an 
annual  income  of  $6,000  is  required  to  pay  approximately  $91  in 
North  Carolina  income  tax.  Under  my  recommendation,  this 
taxpayer  will  save  $37,  a  reduction  of  41  percent  in  his  income 
tax  bill.  The  same  size  family  with  an  income  of  $10,000  a  year 
now  pays  $258  in  income  tax,  whereas  under  the  recommended 
plan  it  will  pay  $215,  or  a  reduction  of  17  percent. 

A  taxpayer  with  two  children  earning  $15,000  (the  middle- 
income  taxpayer  who  is  also  so  hard  pressed)  would  pay  $571 
under  the  existing  plan  and  $515  under  the  recommended  plan,  a 
reduction  of  $56  or  10  percent.  Thus,  you  can  see  that  the  largest 
percentage  benefit  would  go  to  the  small  taxpayer.  Many  small 
taxpayers  would  become  totally  exempt  from  pajdng  any  state 
income  tax. 

I  further  propose  that,  because  we  cannot  safely  predict 
economic  conditions  for  the  coming  year  and  in  light  of  the 
predicted  downturn  in  the  economy,  we  provide  a  tax  rebate  on 
1979  income  taxes  to  all  taxpayers  if  tax  revenues  turn  out  to 
exceed  our  estimates.^ 

A  total  rebate  up  to  $65  million  would  be  provided  if  tax 
revenues  in  the  1979-1980  fiscal  year  exceed  $2,550  bilHon.  The 
maximum  available  to  a  taxpayer  would  be  $25  and  the 
minimum  amount  $10. 
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Some  people  do  not  understand  that.  They  say  government, 
not  the  taxpayers,  should  spend  it.  But  they  don't  understand 
that  government  doesn't  have  any  right  to  that  money.  It 
belongs  to  the  taxpayers.  In  times  like  this,  they  should  get  it 
back — no  matter  how  much — so  long  as  there  is  enough  to  pay 
for  the  stamp  and  envelope. 

As  your  governor,  I  also  ask  that  all  of  us  in  North  Carolina  do 
our  part  in  the  nation's  fight  against  inflation. 

We  as  a  state  must  hold  down  the  cost  of  government.  I  present 
to  you  an  austere  budget.  It  would  increase  the  number  of  state 
jobs,  including  education,  by  only  2.2  percent  the  first  year  and 
0.94  percent  the  second  year.  Those  are  the  smallest  biennial  and 
annual  increases  since  1966,  the  earliest  year  for  which  we  have 
comparable  data.  The  average  annual  increase  over  the  1972- 
1973  through  1976-1977  period  was  4.8  percent  per  year.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  new  positions  this  year  will  be  teachers  and  other 
public  school  employees. 

We  are  saving  money  in  other  ways.  For  the  first  time  we  have 
a  central  point,  our  Budget  Office,  screening  all  requests  for 
federal  funds— requests  that  have  often  led  to  more  state  spend- 
ing. Following  our  reduction  in  state  personnel  through  execu- 
tive decisions  by  2.3  percent,  or  over  800  positions,  in  1977, 
we  now  have  a  Productivity  Commission  and  Resource 
Management  System  working  to  make  state  government  deliver 
more  for  every  dollar.  We  provide  cash  rewards  for  employees 
who  come  up  with  money-saving  ideas.  One  Department  of 
Transportation  employee  has  already  received  $1,000  for  an  idea 
that  will  save  our  taxpayers  a  half -million  dollars  a  year  in  road 
construction. 

We  can  aid  the  consumer  in  the  fight  against  inflation  by  the 
rigorous  action  of  our  regulatory  agencies.  Regulatory  boards 
should  have  a  majority  of  members  without  ties  to  the  industry 
being  regulated.  I  urge  this  legislature  to  change  every  law  on 
our  books  necessary  to  ensure  this  fairness  and  to  give  careful 
attention  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Sunset  Commission^ 
regarding  licensing  boards. 

Next  month  we  will  hold  the  nation's  first  statewide 
conference  on  fighting  inflation.  We  will  make  it  plain  that  the 
state  will  do  business  only  with  companies  that  certify  they  are 
complying  with  the  president's  inflation  guidelines. 

Just  as  federal  government  employees  and  private  sector 
employees  in  North  Carolina  will  have  their  wage  and  salary 
increases  limited  by  the  7  percent  inflation  guidelines  next  year, 
our  proposed  state  budget  complies  with  the  guidelines  and 
includes  a  salary  and  fringe  benefit  reserve  for  the  full  7  percent 
amount  for  our  teachers  and  state  employees. 
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I  recommend  to  you  that  2  percent  of  the  total  go  for  merit  steps 
and  other  increments,  and  I  urge  you  to  consider  carefully 
whether  the  remainder  should  be  paid  as  an  across-the-board 
increase  or  on  a  graduated  basis.^ 

North  Carolinians  recognize  that  the  federal  budget  deficit 
contributes  significantly  to  inflation.  I  support  a  call  for  a 
national  constitutional  convention  to  require  a  balanced  federal 
budget,  except  in  terms  of  emergency.^  I  recognize  that  there  is 
some  risk  in  such  a  step.  But  the  fifty  states  of  this  nation,  living 
under  balanced  budgets  requiring  tough  tax  and  spending 
decisions  each  year,  have  waited  patiently  for  the  federal 
government  to  get  its  fiscal  house  in  order. 

We  have  waited  in  vain. 

It  is  appropriate  now  that  we  support  the  efforts  of  the 
president  to  get  the  budget  balanced.  We  should  serve  notice  on 
the  Congress  and  the  federal  bureaucracy  that  if  they  do  not 
balance  our  national  budget  voluntarily,  we  the  people  of 
America  will  require  it  constitutionally. 

These  things — necessary  tax  relief,  efficient  government,  and 
our  efforts  to  fight  inflation — will  naturally  occupy  much  of  your 
time  in  this  1979  session.  But  North  Carolina  did  not  get  to  be  the 
leading  state  in  our  region  by  being  preoccupied  with  such 
matters. 

We  achieved  our  place  by  the  attention  that  great  legislators, 
governors,  and  our  citizens  together  have  paid  to  the  full 
development  of  our  people  over  the  years. 

In  late  1977,  over  100,000  North  Carohnians  told  us  in  the 
North  Carolina  Tomorrow  survey^  what  they  wanted  this  state 
to  be  like.  In  hearings  throughout  the  state  in  1978,  they  helped 
shape  policies  to  achieve  their  goals. 

They  said  they  wanted  more  good-paying  jobs  in  their 
communities,  and  tonight  I  ask  you  to  help  us  get  them. 

They  said  they  wanted  a  better  chance  in  life  for  their  children, 
and  tonight  I  will  urge  improved  child  development,  education, 
and  health  care. 

They  said  they  wanted  good,  safe,  livable  communities  in  a 
clean  environment,  close  to  their  jobs,  and  tonight  I  ask  a 
commitment  to  state  policies  to  encourage  that. 

They  said  they  wanted  better  and  more  efficient  government 
with  a  place  for  an  individual,  and  tonight  we  have  focused  on 
that. 
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Human  Development 

The  challenge  to  me  in  proposing  and  to  you  in  considering  our 
course  is  to  develop  an  investment  strategy  for  North  Carolina,  a 
state  with  limited  means  but  unlimited  people.  It  should  be  a 
strategy  that  will  most  quickly  lead  us  to  a  far  higher  per  capita 
income,  that  will  preserve  our  beautiful  natural  resources,  that 
will,  in  short,  give  us  the  highest  return  on  every  dollar  of  the 
taxpayers  that  we  use. 

Part  of  a  wise  investment  strategy  would  obviously  call  for 
improvements  in  fighting  crime  and  in  our  criminal  justice 
system.  I  wish  to  discuss  that  with  you  personally  in  a  separate 
message  in  two  weeks. 

Essential  in  an  investment  strategy  for  North  Carolina  is  the 
concept  of  people  involvement  as  volunteers,  the  use  of  private 
resources,  not  just  tax  money  and  public  employees.  Under  the 
capable  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  Petty, our  Governor's  Office  of 
Citizen  Affairs  is  working  with  communities  all  over  our  state  to 
maximize  these  donated  services.  The  present  outpouring  of  help 
to  our  high  school  students  after  the  competency  tests  is  evidence 
that  we  are  succeeding.  Our  goal  is  to  have  an  active  center 
promoting  volunteerism  in  every  county  in  the  state. 

Most  basic  in  our  investment  strategy  for  North  Carolina  must 
be  the  full  development  of  our  people. 

We  have  talked  about  doing  that  throughout  our  history. 
Governor  Charles  Brantley  Aycock^^  called  upon  us  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  every  child  "to  burgeon  out  all  that  there  is 
within  him."i2  That  was  in  1901. 

Yet,  change  has  come  slowly.  In  his  message  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  1957,  Governor  Luther  Hodges^^  cited  North 
Carolina's  rank  of  forty -fourth  among  the  then  forty -eight  states 
in  per  capita  income .i"*  Today,  our  per  capita  income  is  fortieth 
among  the  fifty  states. 

I  believe  we  have  failed  to  move  more  quickly  because  we  have 
directed  help  to  our  people  too  late  in  life. 

A  child  born  of  a  mother  who  had  a  poor  diet  and  no  medical 
care  during  pregnancy  has  a  far  greater  chance  of  dying  at  birth 
or  being  bom  handicapped. 

A  child  living  in  poverty  who  never  sees  a  doctor  from  the  time 
of  birth  until  he  is  immunized  before  entering  school  has  a  far 
greater  chance  of  being  physically  or  mentally  retarded. 

A  child  living  in  a  home  with  no  books  and  no  parent  with 
education  has  a  far  greater  chance  of  being  vacant  in  thought 
with  no  motivation  and  a  wasted  mind. 

By  the  time  we  get  these  children  in  our  public  kindergartens, 
it  is  too  late.  The  critical  time  for  love,  nourishment,  and 
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stimulation  has  passed.  Age  four,  by  which  time  50  percent  of  the 
IQ  is  supposed  to  be  developed,  has  gone  by.  More  important, 
motivation  is  lacking;  the  wrong  attitudes  and  values  have  been 
fixed  for  life. 

They  grow  up  handicapped.  They  can't  fully  use  the  schools  we 
have  built,  the  programs  we  have  developed.  They  drop  out  of 
school  or  fail  to  learn  enough  to  graduate.  They  can't  keep  jobs. 
They  go  on  unemployment  or  welfare,  and  they  may  wind  up  in 
the  courts  or  in  prison. 

They  lead  unhappy,  wasted  lives;  and  the  taxpayers  pay  the 
bills.  They  may  have  children,  and  the  cycle  begins  all  over 
again. 

We  must  stop  this  cycle. 

The  most  rewarding  investment  we  can  make  with  public 
funds  today  is  in  our  youngest  children.  Over  time  it  will  mean 
billions  of  dollars  more  each  year  in  production,  wages,  profits, 
and  public  revenues. 

I  propose  that  we  take  a  bold  new  step  by  committing  ourselves 
to  raise  up  a  new  generation  in  North  Carolina. 

This  will  be  the  final  link  in  our  human  investment,  followed 
by  our  kindergartens,  our  public  schools,  our  community 
colleges,  and  our  universities. 

I  shall  propose  to  you  a  Children  and  Family  Policy  Act^^  to 
focus  attention  on  helping  the  family  raise  children  successfully. 
It  will  provide  a  new  means  for  coordinating  the  many  agencies 
and  programs  already  in  place  that  can  help  reduce  infant 
mortality,  expand  and  improve  child  care  services,  and  improve 
basic  skills  achievement.  It  will  not  require  any  new  personnel  or 
appropriations. 

I  propose  new  expenditures  for  raising  a  new  generation  that 
will  develop  fifteen  new  perinatal  clinics  and  provide  better  care 
for  high-risk  expectant  mothers;^ ^  expand  high-risk  infant 
identification  and  tracking;^^  expand  the  Crippled  Children's 
Program,  which  now  covers  conditions  such  as  breathing 
problems,  to  over  25,000  children;^^  provide  for  the  first  time  day 
care  assistance  for  2,900  children  in  1979-1980  and  6,250  children 
in  1980-1981.19 

Many  of  the  children  that  we  must  raise  to  be  part  of  a  new 
generation  are  poor  and  receive  AFDC  pajmients.  I  ask  you  to 
raise  these  payments,  which  have  been  frozen  since  1974,  by  5 
percent. 2^ 

The  Primary  Reading  Program,  which  I  urge  you  to  extend  to 
the  one  half  of  our  children  not  now  in  it,  is  also  a  vital  part  of 
raising  a  new  generation.^i 

But  all  of  these  efforts  affect  children  who  will  not  finish  high 
school  until  near  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-first  century.  Only 
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then  will  the  impact  of  the  new  generation  be  fully  felt. 

The  plants  we  are  talking  about  tonight  must  employ  our 
people  very  soon.  What  are  we  doing  to  prepare  the  students  who 
will  hold  those  jobs? 

Our  educators  are  working  hard  to  do  that  now,  from  Dr. 
Bruton,^^  chairman  of  our  State  Board  of  Education,  and  Dr. 
Phillips,^^  our  state  superintendent,  through  every  school  and 
classroom.  I  ask  tonight  that  every  citizen  in  North  Carolina 
give  them  the  strongest  support. 

The  budget  I  propose  to  you  meets  some  pressing  needs  in  our 
schools.  It  will: 

Fully  phase  in  the  Exceptional  Children  Program  in  the 
schools,  bringing  the  total  of  state  money  in  it  to  over  $100 
million  per  year;^^ 

Reduce  student/ teacher  contacts  in  the  junior  high  schools, 
grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine  to  150  per  day;^^ 

Expand  remedial  education  to  the  needy  students  in  grades 
seven  through  twelve  who  fail,  or  appear  to  need  help  for,  the 
competency  tests  by  $14.4  million;^^ 

Add  vocational  education  positions  to  reduce  the 
student/ teacher  ratio  and  improve  instruction 

Expand  the  Community  Schools  program  to  include  every 
school  district  in  the  state 

Provide  $6.3  million  over  the  biennium  for  additional  instruc- 
tional supplies  and  materials; 

Add  seventy-one  more  school  psychologists;^^ 

Raise  substitute  teachers'  pay  to  $30.00  per  day;^^  and 

Establish  a  principals  institute  to  provide  professional 
leadership  and  management  training  for  public  school 
principals.^  2 

Provision  for  greater  excellence  in  the  education  of  our  most 
talented  young  people  will  be  reflected  in  the  exceptional 
children's  budget  for  gifted  and  talented funds  for  the  second 
Governor's  School  at  Laurinburg,^'^  and  the  beginning 
operations  of  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and 
Mathematics.^^ 

In  higher  education,  it  provides  $6.3  million  to  begin  a  major 
change  in  the  funding  formula  for  community  colleges.^^ 

This  budget  would  also  continue  our  state's  proud  tradition  of 
support  for  its  excellent  University  of  North  Carolina  system 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Bill  Friday.^^  The  total  UNC  budget 
would  increase  by  $93  million  over  the  biennium. 

This  state  has  also  made  a  commitment  to  a  strong  system  of 
private  colleges.  To  maintain  that  commitment,  I  propose  that 
we  increase  the  amount  of  legislative  grants  to  North  Carolina 
students  in  private  colleges  by  $75.00  per  student  in  the  first  year 
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and  another  $75.00  in  the  second.^^ 

While  young  people  should  receive  our  special  attention,  we 
must  maintain  other  vitally  important  commitments. 

The  single  largest  increase  in  this  budget  is  in  the  cost  of 
Medicaid.  This  will  require  spending  an  additional  $18.8  million 
in  state  tax  money  the  first  year  and  $31.8  million  the  second. 
The  increase  is  mandated  by  the  federal  government."^^ 

Medicaid  costs  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  other  costs 
because  of  the  high  rate  of  inflation  in  the  health  care  industry. 
This  dramatizes  why  effective  action  must  be  taken  to  hold  down 
increases  in  health  costs. 

These  costs  are  particularly  burdensome  to  our  senior  citizens. 
They  contribute  to  pressures  that,  too  often,  force  the  elderly  to 
give  up  their  own  homes  and  independence.  Let  us  resolve  to  help 
them  resist  those  pressures. 

To  that  end,  I  propose  spending  an  additional  $12  million  over 
the  biennium  to  provide  services  that  will  help  them  stay  home. 
Too  often,  senior  North  Carolinians  have  to  enter  rest  homes  or 
nursing  homes  because  they  can't  do  one  or  two  simple  things, 
such  as  cook  their  meals  or  clean  up  their  houses  or  give 
themselves  shots.  We  can  pay  people  to  go  into  their  homes  and 
do  these  things  for  them — called  the  "chore  services"  program. 
We  can  also  pay  for  health  aides  who  can  visit  them  at  home."^^ 

I  will  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of  a  Policy  Act  for  the 
Aging"* 2  tligit  makes  stronger  our  continuing  commitment  to  our 
older  citizens. 

We  should  likewise  emphasize  providing  mental  health 
services  in  the  community,  not  just  in  hospitals.  So  I  recommend 
that  we  spend  an  additional  $2.5  million  each  year  to  help  area 
mental  health  programs.  This  money  will  be  available  for 
meaningful  alcoholism  programs."*^ 

Finally,  to  reach  our  full  potential,  we  must  be  sure  that  all  our 
people  have  an  equal  right  to  all  they  can  be.  This  year,  we 
should  ratify  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.^^ 


Balanced  Economic  Growth 

In  the  same  way  that  we  prepare  our  people  for  the  1980s,  we 
must  prepare  our  communities. 

North  Carolina  will  become  the  tenth  most  populous  state  in 
the  nation  in  the  1980s.  But  our  population  is  dispersed  across 
the  state.  Our  cities,  towns,  and  rural  communities  are  clean, 
livable,  and  well  managed.  We  must  keep  them  that  way  while 
digesting  the  growth  of  the  1980s.  Their  very  attractiveness  is 
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one  reason  we  are  bringing  in  good  jobs. 

We  want  balanced,  not  malignant,  growth.  To  that  end,  I  will 
propose  a  Balanced  Growth  Policy  Act^^  that  will  establish  a 
partnership  in  which  state,  city,  and  county  governments  can 
work  together  to  bring  in  good  jobs,  provide  public  services,  and 
protect  our  environment  and  way  of  life. 

I  will  also  propose  that  we  enact  a  statewide  law  encouraging 
local  land-use  planning.  The  planning  must  be  done  at  the  local 
level  by  local  people,  especially  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
supervisors.  It  must  protect  our  farmland,  our  forests,  our 
waterways,  and  our  neighborhoods.  It  must  protect  our  future. 

We  must  take  steps  to  strengthen  our  ability  to  attract  good 
jobs. 

I  am  asking  that  we  spend  an  additional  $800,000  each  year  of 
the  biennium  for  travel  and  tourism  including  bu3dng  more 
ads  in  national  publications — such  as  the  beautiful  two-page 
New  River  ad  in  the  middle  of  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
Sunday  a  week  ago. 

Our  economy,  of  course,  rides  on  our  transportation  system — 
highways,  ports,  airports,  and  public  transportation.  Soon  I  will 
appoint  a  blue-ribbon  study  commission"*^  to  study  future  needs 
for  our  entire  state  transportation  system,  including  the  question 
of  financing  highway  construction. 

In  the  last  two  years  we  have  made  tremendous  progress  in 
improving  our  ports.  In  recent  weeks  new  companies  have 
announced  their  plans  to  ship  out  of  both  our  Morehead  City  and 
Wilmington  ports.  I  recommend  that,  over  the  next  two  years,  we 
spend  $7.5  million  to  improve  our  ports.'*^ 

We  should  also  put  seed  money  into  two  industries  that  have 
enormous  potential — seafood  and  forestry. 

I  propose  that  we  provide  more  people  who  can  help  owners  of 
small  woodlots  get  more  production  and  profit  from  their  lots.^^  I 
also  propose  that  we  spend  $1  million  to  develop  the  Wanchese 
Harbor  Seafood  Park.^^ 

We  should  also  invest  $300,000  each  year  to  buy  land  and  build 
facilities  at  the  Western  Farmers  Market  in  Asheville.^^ 

Our  education  system  also  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
economic  development. 

This  legislature  should  continue  to  develop  the  school  of 
veterinary  medicine  at  North  Carolina  State  University .^^  Our 
livestock  industry  badly  needs  more  vets,  and  we  cannot  get 
them  from  anywhere  else.  This  school  will  also  be  a  tremendous 
boost  for  economic  development,  particularly  the  toxicology  and 
other  environment-related  industries  now  nationally  recognized 
in  our  Research  Triangle. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
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Health  Sciences,  it  was  announced  that  there  is  a  projected 
unmet  need  of  approximately  1,500  toxicologists,  800 
environmental  pathologists,  and  another  500  environmental 
specialists  over  the  next  five  years.  A  significant  fraction  of 
these  should  have  training  in  veterinary  medicine. 

Our  community  colleges  must  do  a  far  better  job  of  teaching 
our  people  the  skills  they  will  need  to  hold  the  good  jobs  of  the 
1980s.  This  budget  provides  more  money  for  that  purpose .^^ 

North  Carolina's  cultural  resources  also  help  make  our 
communities  attractive.  For  that  reason,  I  recommend  increased 
support  for  the  new  art  museum,  local  arts  programs,  our  state 
symphony,  our  public  libraries,  and  local  historical 
associations.^"^ 

But  how  do  all  these  things  come  together,  where  it  really 
matters — in  the  communities  where  you  live?  In  my  home  of 
Rock  Ridge,  in  Charlotte,  in  Clay  County,  in  Pembroke,  in 
Elizabeth  City— wherever  you  live. 

How  do  we  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  the  people  who  live 
there? 

I  say  to  this  General  Assembly  and  to  every  person  in  North 
Carolina,  just  as  I  did  two  years  ago,  that  it  is  just  as  much  your 
responsibility  as  it  is  mine.  Will  you  help  teach  a  child  to  read? 
Will  you  help  steer  a  young  man  away  from  a  life  of  crime?  Will 
you  visit  an  elderly  couple  once  or  twice  a  week? 

I  think  the  question  before  North  Carolina  is:  Are  we  doing  as 
much  as  we  can  do? 

We  are  going  forward.  This  is  a  great  state,  but  we  can  make  it 
greater. 

I  am  confident  that  this  legislature  will  pass  a  program  for 
progress. 

But  I  say  to  our  people  that  only  you  can  decide  what  you  want 
this  state  to  be.  Only  you  can  decide  what  you  want  to  do  with 
the  future. 

I  have  laid  out  for  you  an  agenda  that  is  limited  in  cost,  but 
unlimited  in  ambition  and  hope. 

I  have  talked  to  you  not  so  much  of  details,  but  of  directions. 

North  Carolina  is  special.  North  Carolina  is  working.  North 
Carolina  can  develop  a  generation  of  people  and  a  quality  of  life 
unmatched  in  the  nation.  This  is  an  exciting  time  to  be  alive  and 
to  be  in  North  Carolina. 

We  must  generate  vision  and  energy  for  our  future. 

I  believe  we  are  ready. 


^Haden  Edward  Knox  (1937-  ),  native  of  Davidson;  resident  of  Charlotte; 
B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  LL.B.,  Wake  Forest  University;  lawyer; 
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active  civic  and  church  leader;  member,  state  Senate,  1971,  1973;  named  to 
Advisory  Budget  Commission,  January,  1977.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1971,  QA^; 
1973,  583-584;  news  release  of  Governor  Hunt,  January  28,  1977. 

^G.S.  105-1 49(a)  (5)  was  rewritten  to  provide  for  a  personal  exemption  of  $700 
for  the  taxable  year  beginning  January  1,  1980,  and  of  $800  for  the  year 
beginning  January  1, 1981,  for  dependent  children.  "An  Act  to  Provide  Tax  Relief 
for  the  Citizens  of  North  CaroHna,"  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  801,  s.  53, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Tax  Relief  Act.  The  bill  was  ratified  June  6,  1979. 

3Tax  ReUef  Act,  s.  38. 

^Daniel  Killian  Moore  (1906-  ),  native  of  Asheville;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.S. 
and  law  school.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  lawyer;  former 
solicitor;  member,  House  of  Representatives,  1941;  former  superior  court  judge; 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  1965-1969;  practicing  lawyer,  1969,  and  since 
retirement  from  supreme  court;  associate  justice.  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court, 
November,  1969,  until  retirement  at  end  of  November,  1978.  North  Carolina 
Manual,  1977,  611;  "The  Month  in  State  Government,"  We  the  People  of  North 
Carolina,  XXXVI  (December,  1978),  6. 

^The  rebate  was  not  granted  by  the  legislature.  S.B.  714,  "A  Bill  to  Create  a 
Personal  Income  Tax  Credit  to  Limit  Excessive  Taxation  and  Government 
Expansion  through  Return  of  a  Portion  of  any  General  Fund  Credit  Balance  or 
Surplus  to  the  People  of  the  State"  was  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  April  19,  1979.  It  was  taken  from  that  committee  and 
rereferred  to  the  Finance  Committee  on  April  25.  No  further  action  was  taken. 
N.C  Senate  Journal,  1979,  447,  471;  1979,  Second  Session,  1980,  1395. 

^"An  Act  to  Amend  Article  1.1  of  Chapter  143  of  the  General  Statutes  to 
Reschedule  the  Termination  Dates  of  Certain  Agencies  and  Programs,  to 
Empower  the  Governmental  Evaluation  Commission  to  Reschedule  Reviews  of 
Agencies  and  Programs,  and  to  Increase  the  Membership  of  that  Commission" 
was  ratified  and  became  effective  June  1,  1979.  See  also  "An  Act  to  Establish  a 
System  for  the  Periodic  Review  and  for  the  Termination,  Continuation,  or 
Rieestablishment  of  Certain  Licensing  and  Regulatory  Agencies,"  ratified  June 
23, 1977,  and  made  effective  July  1.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  744;  A^.C.  Session 
Laws,  1977,  c.  712. 

^Salaries  were  increased  by  an  average  of  5  percent  beginning  July  1,  1979. 
"An  Act  to  Make  Appropriations  for  Current  Operations  of  State  Departments, 
Institutions,  and  Agencies,  and  for  Other  Purposes."  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c. 
838,  s.  80.  In  addition,  a  special  payment  of  $200  was  awarded  to  permanent 
employees,  effective  in  the  month  of  November,  1979.  N.C  Session  Laws,  1979,  c. 
838,  s.  91. 

^The  General  Assembly  endorsed  the  idea  of  a  balanced  federal  budget.  See  "A 
Joint  Resolution  Applying  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Call  a 
Convention  to  Propose  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
Require  a  Balanced  Federal  Budget,"  ratified  and  made  effective  January  29, 
1979.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  Resolution  5. 

^"The  centerpiece  of  the  Board's  [State  Goals  and  Policy  Board]  work  during 
the  year  was  the  'North  Carolina  Tomorrow'  survey,  distributed  statewide  during 
August  and  September  1977  to  reach,  potentially,  every  one  of  the  state's  5V2 
million  people.  The  first  mass  survey  ever  attempted  in  North  Carolina,  it  was 
the  Board's  initial  step  toward  gathering  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  citizens  for 
the  purpose  of  goals-setting  and  policy-making."  State  Goals  and  Policy  Board, 
North  Carolina  Tomorrow:  The  Next  Step:  1978  Year-end  Report  of 
Recommendations  (Raleigh:  Department  of  Administration,  1978),  10.  On  page 
11  of  this  report  is  a  reference  to  a  published  report  of  the  1977  findings,  issued  in 
May,  1978. 

^°Charles  V.  Petty  (1940-  ),  native  of  Arkansas;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.A., 
Ouachita  Baptist  University;  B.D.,  Th.D.,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological 
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Seminary;  employed  by  the  Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas,  1968-1973,  and 
by  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  1973-1978,  before  becoming 
executive  director,  Governor's  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs.  Charles  V.  Petty  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  September  25,  1979. 

Charles  Brantley  Aycock  (1859-1912),  graduate  of  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  lawyer,  governor,  1901-1905;  noted  for  efforts  toward 
improvement  of  education  in  North  Carolina;  administration  noted  for  improved 
standards  in  training  schools  for  Negro  teachers;  proposals  for  three  colleges 
which  were  later  established;  expansion  of  system  of  rural  public  schools; 
construction  of  3,459  schoolhouses;  addition  of  a  month  to  the  school  term; 
increased  enrollment  and  attendance;  doubling  of  teachers'  salaries;  decline  in 
illiteracy.  Beth  G.  Crabtree,  North  Carolina  Governors,  1585-1974:  Brief  Sketches 
(Raleigh:  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Department  of  Cultural  Resources, 
Third  Printing,  revised,  1974),  112-113,  hereinafter  cited  as  Crabtree,  North 
Carolina  Governors. 

^^Aycock  died  while  delivering  an  address  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  on  April 
4,  1912.  He  had  prepared  a  message  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  to  be 
presented  in  Raleigh  on  April  12.  Though  death  prevented  its  delivery,  Aycock 
had  planned  to  close  with  these  words:  "Equal!  That  is  the  word!  On  that  word  I 
plant  myself  and  my  party — the  equal  right  of  every  child  born  on  earth  to  have 
the  opportunity  'to  burgeon  out  all  that  there  is  within  him.'"  R.  D.  W.  Connor 
and  Clarence  Poe,  The  Life  and  Speeches  of  Charles  Brantley  Aycock  (Garden 
City,  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  1912),  316,  324,  364,  hereinafter 
cited  as  Connor  and  Poe,  Life  and  Speeches  of  Charles  Brantley  Aycock. 

The  quotation  marks  around  the  final  nine  words  of  Aycock's  statement  were 
incorrectly  used,  according  to  Mrs.  Frances  Renfrow  Doak  to  whom  Aycock 
dictated  the  address.  Aycock  was,  however,  "consciously  quoting  loosely  from 
Tennyson,"  in  the  opinion  of  his  biographer,  Oliver  Orr.  Aycock  owned  a  volume 
of  Tennyson's  poems,  which  included  "The  Princess";  in  that  poem  are  found  the 
words:  "will  leave  her  space  to  burgeon  out  all  within  her."  Oliver  Orr  to  Memory 
F.  Mitchell,  March  8,  1979,  and  Oliver  H.  Orr,  Jr.,  Charles  Brantley  Aycock 
(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1961),  352. 

i^Luther  Hartwell  Hodges  (1898-1974),  native  of  Virginia;  B.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  industrialist,  affiliated  with  Marshall  Field  and 
Company  for  many  years  prior  to  being  named  vice-president  of  the  corporation; 
retired  in  1950;  consultant  in  various  capacities  with  federal  government;  elected 
lieutenant  governor  of  North  Carolina,  1952;  succeeded  to  governorship  on  death 
of  William  B.  Umstead  on  November  7,  1954;  noted  for  industrial  development  in 
state  and  for  role  in  establishment  of  Research  Triangle;  elected  governor  on 
November  6,  1956;  U.S.  secretary  of  commerce,  1960-1965.  North  Carolina 
Manual,  1959,  405-406;  Crabtree,  North  Carolina  Governors,  133-134. 

^^James  W.  Patton  (ed.).  Messages,  Addresses,  and  Public  Papers  of  Luther 
Hartwell  Hodges,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1954-1961  (Raleigh:  Council  of 
State,  State  of  North  CaroHna,  3  volumes,  1960-1963),  II,  15. 

^■'"A  Joint  Resolution  Recognizing  the  Family  as  the  Basic  Moral  Unit  of  Our 
Society  and  Establishing  a  Child's  Declaration  of  Rights"  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  April  26, 1979.  It  was  referred  to  the  Rules  and  Operation  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  given  a  favorable  report,  rereferred  to  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  gave  it  an  unfavorable  report  on  June  7.  A^.C.  Senate  Journal,  1979,  482, 
532,  545,  828.  For  a  discussion  of  the  New  Generation  Act,  see  the  March  1, 1979, 
"Statement  on  New  Generation  Interagency  Committees." 

^  ^Millions  of  dollars  were  appropriated  to  fund  programs  mentioned  by  the 
goverxior.  The  expansion  budget  for  additional  prenatal  health  care  funds  to^ 
fight  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  North  Carolina  and  for  the 
establishment  of  special  maternity  clinics  and  related  functions  were  $2,390,000 
for  1979-1980,  and  $3,393,000  for  1980-1981.  Division  of  State  Budget,  North 
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Carolina  Department  of  Administration,  The  Budget,  1979-1980  (Raleigh:  [State 
of  North  Carolina],  4  volumes  [Volume  lA,  General  Government  and 
Transportation;  Volume  IB,  General  Government  and  Transportation;  Volume  2, 
Public  Education,  Community  Colleges,  Higher  Education;  Volume  3,  Human 
Resources  and  Corrections],  1979),  Volume  3,  X-214,  hereinafter  cited  as  The 
Budget,  1979-1980. 

1  "^Appropriation  for  this  purpose  in  the  1979-1980  budget  was  $1 ,458,000  and  for 
1980-1981,  $1,458,000.  The  Budget,  1979-1980,  Volume  3,  X-217.  See  also  A^.C. 
Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  838,  s.  40,  which  provided  that  funds  for  the  High  Risk 
Infant  Identification  and  Tracking  Program  be  allocated  to  local  health 
departments  "in  such  a  manner  that  counties  which  are  already  spending  funds 
in  this  area  of  activity  shall  receive  an  equitable  allocation  of  State  funds." 

i8The  sums  of  $1,337,000  and  $1,643,000  were  included  in  the  expansion  budget 
for  the  two  years  of  the  biennium  for  the  Crippled  Children's  Program.  The 
Budget,  1979-1980,  Volume  3,  X-220. 

i^Provision  was  made  for  day  care  assistance  for  an  additional  3,300  preschool 
children  in  1979-1980  by  an  appropriation  of  $3,795,000  and  for  6,250  the 
following  year  by  $6,900,000.  The  appropriations  were  supplemented  by 
estimated  receipts  of  $435,000  and  $900,000.  The  Budget,  1979-1980,  Volume  3,  X- 
20.  See  also  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  838,  s.  48,  which  provided  that  funds 
appropriated  for  day  care  services  should  be  expanded  so  as  "to  maximize  the 
number  of  children  to  be  served.  .  .  ." 

20The  5  percent  increase  was  recommended  for  the  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  program.  For  each  year  of  the  biennium,  $2,051,883  in  state 
funds  was  recommended  for  this  purpose;  additional  funds  were  provided  by  the 
federal  and  local  governments.  The  Budget,  1979-1980,  Volume  3,  X-384. 

2iThe  expansion  budget  for  the  Primary  Reading  Program  included 
$14,434,268  for  1979-1980  and  $27,641,048  for  1980-1981.  The  Budget,  1979-1980, 
Volume  2,  U-59,  U-60. 

22Henry  David  Bruton  (1934-  ),  from  Southern  Pines;  B.A.,  M.D.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  postgraduate  work  in  pediatrics,  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Air  Force  veteran;  physician  in  Southern  Pines  since  1966. 
1979  American  Medical  Directory:  Directory  of  Physicians  in  the  United  States . . . 
(Chicago:  American  Medical  Association,  Twenty-seventh  Edition,  4  volumes, 
1979),  IV,  3035,  hereinafter  cited  as  1979  American  Medical  Directory;  Alumni 
Office  (comp.  and  ed.).  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  Alumni 
Directory  (Chapel  Hill:  Alumni  Office,  Edition  of  1975,  1976),  150,  hereinafter 
cited  as  UNC  Alumni  Directory;  "Bruton  Traditional  and  Yet  Innovative,"  News 
and  Observer,  May  1,  1977. 

23  Andrew  Craig  Phillips  (1922-  ),  native  of  Greensboro;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  North  CaroHna  at  Chapel  Hill;  United  States 
Naval  Reserve  lieutenant.  World  War  II;  former  school  superintendent; 
administrative  vice-president.  Smith  Richardson  Foundation,  1967-1968;  elected 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  1968,  and  reelected  since  that  time. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  1979,  477. 

2'*The  expansion  budget  alone  for  the  Exceptional  Children  program  included 
$9,778,956  for  1979-1980  and  $15,828,096  for  1980-1981.  The  appropriations  plus 
anticipated  federal  receipts  provided  additional  funds  of  $17,800,000  in  1979-1980 
and  $31,800,000  in  1980-1981. 

25To  permit  the  reduction,  587  positions  were  funded  at  a  cost  of  $8,948,815  for 
1979-1980  and  $9,026,299  for  1980-1981.  The  Budget,  1979-1980,  Volume  2,  U-60. 

26Funds  for  the  expansion  budget  in  remedial  education  totaled  $9,700,000  the 
first  year  and  $4,700,000  the  second  year  of  the  biennium.  The  Budget,  1979-1980, 
Volume  2,  U-60. 

2^Ninety  positions  were  added  to  reduce  the  ratio  in  grades  7  to  12  to  1/116  in 
1979-1980  at  a  cost  of  $1,038,330;  180  were  funded  the  next  year  to  reduce  further 
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the  ratio  to  1/112  at  a  cost  of  $2,096,820.  The  Budget,  1979-1980,  Volume  2,  U-3. 

28The  cost  of  expanding  the  Community  Schools  Program  was  $1,850,000  each 
year  of  the  biennium.  The  Budget,  1979-1980,  Volume  2,  U-56,  U-60. 

29The  cost  of  raising  the  amount  for  instructional  supplies  from  $10.50  to  $13.00 
in  1979-1980  was  $2,896,375;  a  further  increase  to  $13.50  meant  an  expansion 
appropriation  of  $3,419,790  for  1980-1981.  The  Budget,  1979-1980,  Volume  2,  U-60. 

^*^Seventy-one  additional  school  psychologists  were  funded  with  $1,074,230  in 
1979-1980  and  with  $1,083,602  in  1980-1981.  The  Budget,  1979-1980,  Volume  2,  U- 
60.  See  also  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  838,  s.  58,  with  regard  to  allocation  of 
funds. 

31  The  increase  in  pay  for  substitute  teachers  from  $20.00  to  $30.00  cost 
$2,515,419  for  1979-1980  and  $2,484,503  for  1980-1981.  The  Budget,  1979-1980, 
Volume  2,  U-60. 

^^Principals'  staff  development  and  in-service  programs  for  the  professional 
improvement  of  principals  was  funded  at  a  cost  of  $107,469  for  1979-1980  and  of 
$397,219  for  1980-1981.  The  Budget,  1979-1980,  Volume  2,  U-3. 

33 In  addition  to  appropriations  for  the  Exceptional  Children  program,  as  noted 
in  footnote  24  above,  funds  were  appropriated  for  six-week  summer  programs  for 
gifted  and  talented  children  at  the  Governor's  School-West  and  the  Governor's 
School-East.  The  Budget,  1979-1980,  Volume  2,  U-34,  U-37. 

34The  second  Governor's  School  had  an  expansion  budget  of  $1,000,000  each 
year  to  take  care  of  increased  enrollment  from  200  to  400.  The  Budget,  1979-1980, 
Volume  2,  U-3,  U-37  -  U-38. 

35The  budget  for  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics 
included  expansion  funds  of  $1,000,000  for  1979-1980  and  $2,000,000  in  1980-1981. 
The  money  provided  a  reserve  for  implementation  of  Phases  III  and  IV  of  the 
school  and  for  initial  operation,  hiring  of  faculty  and  staff,  and  related  purposes. 
Funds  were  placed  in  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Administration.  The 
Budget,  1979-1980,  Volume  lA,  E-72  -  E-73. 

3*^To  fund  the  chage  in  the  formula,  $6,600,000  was  appropriated  for  1979-1980 
and  $6,620,475  for  1980-1981.  The  Budget,  1979-1980,  Volume  2,  V-29.  See  also 
N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  838,  s.  65,  with  regard  to  revision  of  the  formulas  for 
allocating  operating  funds  to  the  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes. 

^'^William  Clyde  Friday  (1920-  ),  university  president  from  Chapel  Hill; 
native  of  Virginia;  B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  LL.B.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  honorary  degrees;  lieutenant,  USNR,  World  War 
II;  various  university  administrative  posts;  president.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  since  1956.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1978-1979  (Chicago:  Marquis  Who's 
Who,  Inc.,  Fortieth  Edition  [2  volumes],  1978),  1, 1121,  hereinafter  cited  as  Who's 
Who  in  America,  1978-1979. 

38For  the  University  of  North  Carolina  budget,  see  The  Budget,  1979-1980, 
Volume  2,  W-1  through  W-660.  See  in  particular,  for  the  breakdown  on 
expansions  for  the  several  schools  comprising  the  system,  W-7.  See  also  [Division 
of  State  Budget  and  Management],  Summary  of  Appropriations,  1979-1981, 
([Raleigh:  State  of  North  Carolina,  1979]),  27-29,  hereinafter  cited  as  Summary  of 
Appropriations,  1979-1981. 

39Funds  for  increases  in  legislative  grants  to  students,  as  indicated,  totaled 
$1,687,500  for  1979-1980  and  $3,375,000  for  1980-1981.  The  Budget,  1979-1980, 
Volume  2,  W-660. 

^^For  provisions  concerning  Medicaid,  see  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  838,  ss. 
23,  24.  See  also  The  Budget,  1979-1980,  Volume  3,  X-363  -  X-371  and  Summary 
of  Appropriations,  1979-1981,  42. 

^^For  expansion  of  chore  services,  including  in-home  services  to  the  elderly,- 
$6,020,391  was  included  in  the  budget  for  1979-1980  and  $6,244,581  for  1980-1981. 
In  addition,  $300,000  was  appropriated  each  year  for  additional  homemaker- 
health  aides.  Summary  of  Appropriations,  1979-1981,  42-43. 

^2"An  Act  to  Adopt  Certain  Principles  Relating  to  Programs  for  the  Aging," 
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ratified  June  8,  1979,  and  effective  that  date,  amended  Article  3,  Chapter  143B  of 
the  General  Statutes  by  adding  a  new  Part  14A,  "Policy  Act  for  the  Aging."  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  983. 
4W.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  838,  ss.  32-34. 

^"♦S.B.  233,  "A  Bill  to  Authorize  a  State-wide  Referendum  on  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  and  S.B.  235,  "A  Bill  to 
Ratify  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Relating  to  Equal  Rights  for  Men  and  Women,"  were  both  introduced  in 
the  Senate  on  February  6,  1979.  The  former  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  I 
Committee  where  it  died,  and  the  latter  to  the  Constitutional  Amendments 
Committee.  S.B.  235  was  given  an  unfavorable  report  on  February  15.  A^.C. 
Senate  Journal,  1979,  86,  87,  120.  Two  bills  were  also  introduced  in  the  House. 
H.B.  257,  "A  Bill  to  be  Entitled  an  Act  to  Authorize  a  Statewide  Referendum  on 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  was 
introduced  on  January  31, 1979,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments.  There  was  an  unfavorable  report  on  February  21.  H.B.  304,  "A  Bill 
to  be  Entitled  an  Act  to  Amend  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  to  Prohibit 
Inequality  of  Rights  under  the  Law  on  Account  of  Sex,"  was  introduced  on 
February  5,  1979,  and  referred  to  the  same  committee.  It  received  an  unfavorable 
report  on  April  4.  A^.C.  House  Journal,  1979,  94-95,  186,  116,  445. 

"^''An  Act  to  Establish  the  North  Carolina  Balanced  Growth  Policy"  was 
ratified  April  19,  1979.  It  was  made  effective  upon  ratification.  N.C.  Session 
Laws,  1979,  c.  412. 

46For  1979-1980  the  expansion  budget  was  $791,321;  for  1980-1981,  $832,205. 
The  Budget,  1979-1980,  Volume  1-A,  H-53. 

^^Provision  for  the  North  Carolina  Transportation  Study  Commission  was 
made  by  the  governor  when  he  issued  Executive  Order  No.  37,  dated  July  31, 
1979.  Named  by  the  governor  to  head  the  commission  to  make  a  long-range  study 
of  North  Carolina's  transportation  needs  was  Dan  K.  Moore,  former  governor 
and  former  associate  justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court.  Moore's 
appointment  was  an  appropriate  one  in  that  his  administration  had  put 
emphasis  on  transportation,  and  he,  too,  had  established  a  blue-ribbon  study 
commission.  That  commission  had  delivered  its  report  early  in  1969,  just  before 
Moore  left  office.  As  a  result,  however.  Governor  Robert  W.  Scott  asked  the  1969 
General  Assembly  to  increase  the  tax  on  gasoline  to  provide  for  highway  needs. 
The  tax  was  raised  by  two  cents  a  gallon.  "North  Carolina  Interview:  Dan 
Moore,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVII  (August,  1979),  25. 

48For  1979-1980,  $2,700,000  was  appropriated  for  Berth  C  development  at 
Wilmington;  for  1980-1981  $3,900,000  was  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose; 
$900,000  was  provided  for  North  Expansion  Area,  design,  in  Wilmington  the 
second  year.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  731,  s.  4;  The  Budget,  1979-1980,  H-59. 

^^One  form  of  help  was  in  the  form  of  tax  relief  for  persons  producing  forest 
products.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  cc.  46  and  801,  ss.  32, 40, 41.  See  also  Governor 
Hunt's  speech  at  the  Forest  Resource  Center  of  the  State  Fair,  October  12, 1979, 
and  the  footnote  thereto. 

^°This  sum  was  appropriated  for  the  first  year  of  the  biennium.  A^.C.  Session 
Laws,  1979,  c.  731,  s.  4.  See  also  "An  Act  to  Create  the  North  Carolina  Seafood 
Industrial  Park  Authority,"  which  was  ratified  and  became  effective  April  25, 
1979,  and  "An  Act  to  Appropriate  Funds  for  the  Operation  of  Wanchese  Harbor," 
ratified  June  8  and  made  effective  July  1.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  cc.  459, 1001. 

'^iThe  1979-1980  appropriation  was  $310,000  and  that  for  1980-1981  was 
$387,500.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  731,  s.  4.  See  also  The  Budget,  1979-1980,  F- 
77. 

^2A  "Schedule  of  Priorities-Capital  Improvements"  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  included  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c. 
731,  s.  4.  For  the  primary  development  stage  of  the  school,  $853,742  was  included 
in  the  1979-1980  budget  and  $1,431,663  in  that  for  1980-1981.  The  Budget,  1979- 
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1980,  W-617. 

53For  the  budget  of  the  Community  College  System,  see  The  Budget,  1979-1980, 
Volume  2,  V-1  -  V-35. 

^^In  addition  to  appropriations  for  operating  expenses,  funds  were  provided  to 
complete  the  interior  of  the  new  art  museum,  for  capital  improvements  at  several 
historic  sites,  for  grants  to  be  matched  for  a  number  of  historic  restorations,  for 
grants-in-aid  to  arts  and  for  Community  Arts  Development,  for  increased  aid  to 
public  libraries,  and  for  other  activities  of  the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources. 
See  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  838,  s.  2;  c.  731,  s.  4;  The  Budget,  1979-1980, 
Volume  1  A,  J;  and  special  bills  listed  in  the  Session  Laws  index  under  "Cultural 
Resources."  See  also  "An  Act  to  Amend  G.S.  125-7(c)  to  Allow  Municipal  and 
Regional  Libraries  to  Share  in  Library  Equalization  Funds,"  ratified  and  made 
effective  May  17,  1979.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  578. 

LEGISLATIVE  MESSAGE  ON  CRIME 

January  29,  1979 

Two  years  ago  I  came  before  the  General  Assembly  as  the  first 
governor  in  our  history  to  deliver  a  special  message  on  crime. 

Tonight,  I  report  to  you  on  the  status  of  our  ''new  beginning" 
in  the  fight  against  crime  and  urge  that  we  arm  our  campaign 
with  better  weapons  and  sounder  tactics. 

We  have  made  progress  in  the  past  two  years;  but  too  many  of 
our  citizens  are  still  being  assaulted,  raped,  murdered,  and 
burglarized.  Too  many  families  are  torn  by  violence. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  expect  us  to  take  stronger,  more 
effective  steps;  and  I  intend  to  work  with  you  and  do  all  within 
my  power  to  protect  them. 

I  believe  we  have  the  potential  for  safer  communities  in  North 
Carolina  than  in  any  state  in  our  nation,  and  I  want  us  to  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less.  And  I  believe  that  if  we  cannot  be 
successful  in  reducing  crime,  we  will  have  failed  in  that  most 
essential  function  of  civilized  society:  providing  basic  protection 
for  the  lives  and  property  of  its  members. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  proposed  to  you  a  program  to  get  North 
Carolina  ready  for  the  1980s.  Controlling  crime  is  an  important 
part  of  that  agenda  for  tomorrow. 

With  us  in  the  galleries  tonight  are  law  enforcement  officers 
from  all  across  our  state — sheriffs,  chiefs  of  police,  sheriffs' 
deputies,  line  policemen.  They  are  the  front  line  in  our  fight 
against  crime — the  men  and  women  who  bear  the  greatest 
responsibility  and  the  greatest  personal  risk.  I  pay  tribute  to 
them  tonight  and  urge  that  we,  all  North  Carolinians,  give  them 
our  strongest  possible  support. 

But  we  have  learned  that  controlling  crime  is  too  big  a  job  for 
law  enforcement  officers  alone.  The  causes  and  consequences  of 
crime  cut  too  deeply  in  our  society. 
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We  who  govern  must  understand  all  the  parts  of  an  effective 
crime-reduction  effort  and  put  our  resources  where  they  will 
provide  us  the  greatest  returns  in  reduced  crime. 

And  let  there  be  no  questions  about  the  primary  aim  of  our 
administration.  It  is  not  just  maximizing  civil  liberties,  though 
we  must  insist  on  constitutional  rights.  It  is  not  just  building 
decent  jails  and  prisons,  though  we  must  have  good  facilities  and 
programs.  Our  aim,  simply  and  firmly,  is  reducing  crime  in 
North  Carolina,  period! 

Tonight  I  want  us  to  address  a  comprehensive  system  to 
reduce  crime.  It  starts  with  the  earliest  experiences  of  children 
and  how  they  are  shaped  and  molded.  It  continues  with  support 
and  safety  of  families  in  their  homes.  It  involves  juvenile  justice, 
law  enforcement,  the  courts,  and  corrections.  Central  to  all  of  it  is 
citizen  involvement. 

I  believe  that  North  Carolina  stands  today  unique  in  the 
nation  in  our  building  of  a  comprehensive  system  to  attack 
crime. 

North  Carolina  is  unique,  too,  in  the  way  we  have  involved  our 
people.  Last  year.  Judge  Phil  Carlton,^  who  was  then  secretary  of 
crime  control  and  public  safety,  held  thirty-seven  public 
hearings,  at  least  one  in  every  judicial  district  of  this  state,  to 
give  people  a  chance  to  talk  about  crime,  to  tell  us  what  bothers 
them,  to  share  with  us  any  ideas  and  suggestions  they  had.  They 
did  tell  us — several  thousand  people  attended  those  hearings — 
and  what  they  said  will  be  reflected  in  my  proposals  tonight.  Our 
Juvenile  Code  Revision  Committee  held  fifteen  public  hearings, 
as  well  as  meeting  with  interested  citizens  all  across  the  state, 
and  what  it  heard  will  also  be  reflected  in  my  proposals.  Those 
two  public  studies.  The  Crime  Control  Agenda'^  and  the  Juvenile 
Code  Revision  Committee's  report,^  are  the  foundations  for  this 
second  Special  Message  on  Crime. 

First,  let  me  review  for  you  the  important  steps  that  the 
historic  1977  General  Assembly  took:^ 

A  speedy  trials  law  was  enacted.  A  suspect  must  be  tried  now 
within  120  days  after  indictment;  in  1980  it  goes  down  to  90  days. 

We  have  stiff er  sentences  for  serious  crimes.  A  seven-year  jail 
term,  without  any  chance  for  parole,  is  now  mandatory  for 
armed  robbery. 

The  death  penalty  was  restored  as  a  deterrent  to  premeditated 
murder. 

Prisoners  were  put  back  to  work  on  the  roads. 

Our  judges  were  given  a  stronger  sentencing  tool  called 
restitution.  They  can  now  order  a  criminal  to  pay  a  victim's 
losses  as  a  condition  of  a  suspended  sentence,  parole,  and  work 
release. 
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Eleven  new  superior  court  judges  and  three  new  court  of 
appeals  judges  were  added. 

Money  was  provided  for  building  new  prisons  and  reducing 
overcrowding.  Under  Secretary  Amos  Reed,  North  Carolina  has 
made  great  progress  in  making  the  prisons  effective  parts  of  our 
criminal  justice  system. 

State  government,  for  the  first  time,  established  a  department 
responsible  for  our  total  planning  and  coordinating  efforts  to 
control  crime — the  Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public 
Safety.  And  we  have  the  Governor's  Crime  Commission- 
composed  of  judges,  prosecutors,  defense  attorneys,  law  officers, 
and  citizens — to  give  it  policy  guidance. 

All  of  this,  combined  with  the  two  reports  that  have  been 
prepared  since  1977,  have  prepared  us  for  renewed  action  in  the 
1979  General  Assembly. 

In  the  long  run,  I  believe  that  the  most  effective  action  we  can 
take  against  crime  is  the  program  I  laid  out  for  you  in  my  State  of 
the  State  address.  The  best  way  to  control  crime  is  to  raise  a  new 
generation  of  people  who  are  whole,  healthy,  and  educated — 
ready  to  be  contributing  members  of  society. 

A  child  is  bent  to  crime  early  in  life  just  as  the  twig  is  bent. 
Many  of  the  men  and  women  in  prison  today  were  born  in 
broken,  unhappy  families,  where  violence  and  abuse  were  as 
much  a  part  of  their  daily  lives  as  love  and  affection  are  for  our 
children.  Many  of  them  had  their  values  and  attitudes  poisoned 
early  in  life.  Many  of  them  went  uneducated  and  untrained. 

If  we're  really  serious  about  reducing  crime,  we  must  prevent  it 
early.  We  must  reach  out  to  our  children,  even  before  they  are 
born — by  getting  their  mothers  to  doctors,  by  teaching  them 
good  health  habits  and  good  nutrition,  by  screening  babies  at 
birth  for  potential  problems,  by  providing  good  child  day  care 
opportunities  in  the  early  years.  If  our  children  are  healthy,  can 
read  and  write,  and  have  been  taught  moral  values,  they  will  be 
ready  to  go  into  the  world  as  a  part  of  society,  not  as  its  enemies. 

That  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  crime. 

Thus,  the  programs  I  have  recommended  to  you  for  raising  up 
a  new  generation  are  our  first  step  in  the  enlarged  campaign  to 
reduce  crime. 

But  we  know  that  we  have  to  do  more.  We  know  that  despite 
our  best  efforts  many  adults  and  juveniles  still  will  end  up  in 
trouble  with  the  law. 

The  one  problem  brought  up  more  than  any  other  at  our  crime 
control  hearings  last  year  was  "family  violence." 

This  has  long  been  a  hidden  problem.  But  we  can  hide  from  it 
no  longer. 

One  out  of  every  four  murders  in  our  state  in  1976  occurred 
between  members  of  the  same  family.  Of  all  North  Carolina  law 
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officers  assaulted  that  same  year,  almost  one  in  four  was 
assaulted  answering  a  domestic  disturbance  call. 

Even  more  serious,  violence  begets  violence.  Abused  children 
become  child  abusers.  Studies  of  prostitutes,  homicidal 
adolescents,  and  convicted  murderers  find  that  the  majority  were 
themselves  victims  of  family  violence. 

The  time  has  come  when,  as  a  decent  and  humane  people,  we 
must  provide  more  protection  for  the  abused  child  and  the 
battered  spouse.  That  action  can  be  a  hallmark  of  this  General 
Assembly.  It  will  require  much  of  our  law  enforcement  officers, 
but  I  believe  we  are  morally  required  to  do  it.^ 

I  propose  that  we  create  a  new  crime  of  trespass  that  will 
protect  the  abused  spouse  from  violence  in  the  home;^ 

I  propose  that  we  give  law  officers  the  clear  authority  to  protect 
these  victims,  and  that  we  provide  more  protection  for  law 
officers  who  do  so;^ 

I  propose  that  we  give  new  authority  to  magistrates  to  hold 
violent  spouses  longer  than  present  bail  bonds  permit;^ 

I  propose  that  we  put  more  teeth  in  enforcement  of  contempt  of 
court  violations  in  these  situations;^ 

I  propose  that  we  create  victim  advocate  programs  to  offer 
assistance  to  victims  of  family  violence;  and 

I  propose  that  we  establish  a  Task  Force  on  Family  Violence  to 
study  further  action  and  to  report  to  the  1981  General 
Assembly. 1° 

I  urge  you  to  adopt  the  Juvenile  Code  Revision  Committee's 
proposals  to  protect  abused  and  neglected  children.  Child  abuse 
and  neglect  are  among  the  most  heinous  crimes  in  our  society.  It 
is  time  we  took  strong  action  against  them. 

Young  people  are  not  only  victims  of  crime.  Some  of  them — too 
many — become  young  criminals  themselves.  Young  people  under 
sixteen  accounted  for  10  percent  of  all  criminal  arrests  in  North 
Carolina  in  1975;  they  were  involved  in  almost  24  percent  of  all 
arrests  for  burglary  and  felonious  breaking  and  entering. 

Our  outstanding  Juvenile  Code  Revision  Committee  has 
sought  to  strike  a  difficult  balance  between  protecting  society 
from  juvenile  criminals  and  providing  effective  programs  that 
will  prevent  young  people  from  turning  to  a  life  of  crime. 

We  should  follow  the  committee's  overall  blueprint  for  action. 
Let  me  highlight  some  specific  proposals  that  I  particularly 
support:  ^1 

Parents  should  be  held  more  accountable  for  the  actions  of 
their  children,  including  their  attendance  at  school. 

We  should  allow  the  fingerprinting  and  photographing  of 
serious  juvenile  offenders. 

We  should  have  a  more  effective  juvenile  record-keeping 
system. 
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We  should  encourage  stiffer  sentences  for  the  most  serious 
juvenile  offenders. 

Young  people  who  are  accused  of  serious  felonies  should  be 
tried  in  criminal  court,  just  like  adults. 

Schools  should  take  stronger  action  to  curb  truancy  and 
should  provide  more  alternative  programs  for  disruptive 
students. 

Special  rehabilitation  programs  should  be  provided  for  status 
offenders,  who  have  committed  offenses  such  as  truancy  and 
running  away.  When  the  needs  of  all  100  counties  are  clear,  the 
state  has  the  responsibility  of  providing  its  share  of  the  funds  for 
community  alternative  programs. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  committee's  recommendation  that  our 
juvenile  justice  efforts  should  be  consolidated  into  a  single  state 
government  agency. 

The  committee  recommended  that  it  be  located  within  the 
judicial  department. 

Since  the  report  was  presented  to  me,  I  have  been  informed  of 
the  supreme  court's  opinion  that  such  a  single  agency  should  be 
within  the  Executive  Department. 

I  am  therefore  tonight  asking  that  the  Juvenile  Code  Revision 
Committee  give  further  study  to  this  matter  and  report  its 
recommendation  back  to  me  and  the  General  Assembly  within  a 
very  few  weeks.  I  pledge  to  this  General  Assembly  and  our  people 
that  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  by  means  of  executive  decisions  on 
organization,  budget,  and  personnel  to  give  a  single  agency  for 
juvenile  justice  the  visibility  and  strong  voice  that  it  needs.^^ 

The  Crime  Control  Agenda  provides  us  with  the  same  kind  of 
blueprint  for  action  in  dealing  with  adult  crime.  Again,  I  could 
not  begin  to  cover  all  the  recommendations  in  this  excellent, 
massive  report.  I  support  the  great  majority  of  them,  but  I 
disagree  with  a  few. 

The  report  urges  that  we  restore  respect  for  our  laws,  our  law 
enforcement  officers,  and  our  entire  system  of  criminal  justice. 

The  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  in  a  recent  case  said:  "The 
necessity  for  adequate  protection  of  life  and  property  of  the 
individual  has  never  been  so  real  and  demanding  as  in  this  era, 
when  disrespect  for  the  law  and  those  who  enforce  it  has  become 
rampant."^^ 

I  believe  that  restoring  respect  depends  in  part  upon  our  court 
system. 

The  courts  of  this  state  belong  to  the  people,  not  the  lawyers  or 
the  judges,  and  they  should  be  held  to  standards  of  fairness  and 
productivity  just  like  every  other  public  and  private  enterprise. 

I  am  proud  of  many  outstanding  judges  in  the  courts  of  North 
Carolina.  They  are  among  the  best  in  our  nation,  and  they  build 
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faith  in  our  criminal  justice  system  among  all  who  come  to  their 
courts.  Some  others  do  not. 

At  the  crime  hearings  throughout  the  state,  in  court-watcher 
reports  and  by  other  means,  our  citizens  have  voiced  these 
concerns  about  some  of  our  courts:  that  continuances  are  granted 
as  a  matter  of  course  contrary  to  the  Speedy  Trials  Act;  that 
defendants  are  allowed  to  delay  trial  by  putting  off  getting  a 
lawyer;  that  courts  too  often  begin  late  and  take  long  recesses, 
while  defendants,  lawyers,  and  witnesses  sit  and  wait;  that 
judges  don't  take  into  account  the  convenience  of  witnesses  in 
setting  cases  and  conducting  court;  that  judges  don't  explain 
certain  things  in  court  proceedings  that  may  be  completely 
proper  but  that  appear  suspicious  to  laymen;  that  too  many 
defendants  with  records  a  yard  long  in  shoplifting  or  worthless 
check  cases  continue  to  get  put  on  probation;  that  trial  judges  are 
not  using  restitution  fully,  especially  in  crimes  of  violence  when 
victims  most  need  help;  and  that  sentencing  is  done  without 
inquiring  into  previous  convictions. 

As  much  as  I  would  urge  attention  to  any  problem  I  discuss 
tonight,  I  urge  the  trial  judges  of  this  state  to  address  these 
concerns,  and  emulate  the  best  of  our  trial  judges  who  are 
deemed  by  all  around  them  to  be  fair,  efficient,  and  considerate. 

Disrespect  for  our  courts  results  also  from  the  lack  of  fairness 
and  certainty  in  our  criminal  sentencing.  In  my  message  two 
years  ago,  I  called  North  Carolina's  system  of  sentencing  a 
public  lottery.  I  believe  that  even  more  strongly  today.  Neither 
lawbreakers  nor  law-abiders  can  respect  a  system  that  gives 
one  man  twenty  years  for  manslaughter  and  another  man  six 
months  in  similar  circumstances. 

Our  system  was  based  on  the  theory  that  sentencing  is 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitation.  Thus  the  judges 
should  be  given  the  widest  possible  discretion,  and  when 
rehabilitation  is  complete,  the  prisoner  should  be  set  free. 

In  North  Carolina,  and  throughout  the  nation,  those  theories 
have  not  proved  out  in  practice. 

It  is  time  that  we  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  sentencing  of 
criminal  defendants  is  primarily  for  one  purpose:  punishment. 
And  we  should  make  it  as  fair  as  we  possibly  can. 

You  will  soon  receive  proposed  legislation  from  a  North 
Carolina  Bar  Association  committee  that  has  studied  this  issue 
at  my  request  and  developed  a  bill  that  I  strongly  support. 

It  is  not  a  "fixed  sentencing"  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  will  have  the 
legislature  carry  out  its  proper  function  of  making  laws  by 
establishing  a  ''presumed"  sentence  for  different  categories  of 
crimes.^ The  judge  could  increase  or  decrease  the  sentence  only 
for  good  reasons  such  as  age,  prior  record,  etc.,  and  all  reasons 
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relied  upon  would  have  to  be  set  out  in  writing. 

This  clean,  simple  approach  will  help  the  public  understand 
why  a  certain  offender  received  a  certain  sentence.  It  will  restore 
public  faith  and  confidence  in  criminal  sentences. 

The  legislation  would  also  abolish  the  parole  system  for 
felonies  as  we  know  it.^^  If  our  system  of  sentencing  is  a  lottery, 
our  system  of  paroling  prisoners  is  a  guessing  game.  The  judge  is 
guessing  when  an  offender  will  be  paroled,  so  he  will  know  how 
long  a  sentence  to  give.  The  inmate  is  guessing  how  he  can 
manipulate  the  system  to  get  a  parole.  The  public  has  little 
understanding,  and  less  faith. 

This  confusing  system  would  be  replaced  wdth  a  plan  under 
which  each  inmate  would  get  one  day  off  his  or  her  sentence  for 
every  day  of  good  behavior.  This  would  be  clear,  fair,  and 
understandable  to  everybody  concerned. 

The  two  most  effective  deterrents  to  crime  are  swift  and  sure 
punishment.  The  "fair  sentencing  bill,"  added  to  the  "speedy 
trials  bill,"  will  give  us  both  in  our  arsenal. 

I  believe  one  of  the  best  ways  to  increase  public  confidence  in 
our  courts  is  to  adopt  a  system  of  merit  selection  for  judges,  to 
assure  that  they  have  the  ability  and  firmness  to  make  the 
criminal  courts  effective  in  reducing  crime.  I  have  already 
instituted  a  form  of  this  system  in  my  own  judicial  appointments 
by  executive  order,  and  it  has  worked  well.^^  I  urge  you  to  enact  a 
merit  selection  system  into  law.^^ 

I  strongly  urge  our  judges  to  make  better  use  of  another 
sentencing  tool — restitution.  Criminals  should  have  to  pay  for 
their  victims'  losses  and  damages.  And  if  judges  do  not  use  this 
tool  voluntarily,  you,  the  legislature,  may  need  to  make  it 
mandatory. 

But  we  should  change  the  priority  of  payment  in  law  so  that 
the  victim — not  the  court  and  not  the  state — gets  first  priority  for 
receiving  restitution  money .^^ 

I  hope  you  will  give  serious  consideration  to  a  proposal  by  the 
attorney  general  to  compensate  innocent  victims  of  violent  crime 
with  public  funds  as  money  becomes  available.^^ 

While  we  have  been  free  of  it  in  the  past,  we  must  become  alert 
to  the  potential  involvement  of  organized  crime  in  our  state.  To 
guard  against  it,  we  should: 

Establish  an  Organized  Crime  Committee  in  the  Governor's 
Crime  Commission; 

Clarify  and  strengthen  our  laws  against  gambling;^^ 

Make  jail  term  mandatory  for  a  second  conviction  for 
prostitution 

Crack  down  harder  on  drug  pushers;  and  continue  our  efforts 
to  curb  cigarette  smuggling. 
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I  will  ask  this  General  Assembly  to  take  stronger  and  more 
effective  action  against  drunk  drivers  on  our  highways.  I  believe 
we  should  require  people  who  are  convicted  of  a  first  offense  of 
driving  under  the  influence  to  take  a  specially  designed  course, 
which  has  been  successful  in  South  Carolina  and  elsewhere  in 
reducing  drunk  driving.  For  the  second  and  subsequent  offenses 
we  should  make  a  jail  term  mandatory .^^ 

The  Crime  Control  Agenda  offers  more  than  a  dozen 
recommendations  on  traffic  safety  that  I  support,  such  as  giving 
the  driver  who  fails  to  appear  in  court  four  points  on  his  license. 

Some  actions  discussed  in  The  Crime  Control  Agenda  I  oppose. 
I  do  not  favor  reenactment  of  the  Outlaw  Statute.  There  is  too 
much  chance  of  innocent  people  being  killed,  and  we  can  usually 
amass  enough  law  officers  to  bring  in  fugitives. 

I  strongly  favor  the  continued  election  of  the  county  sheriffs  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  continuation  of  their  traditional  law 
enforcement  duties.  I  favor  a  crackdown  on  those  who  write 
worthless  checks,  but  under  a  plan  favored  by  the  district 
attorneys,  whereby  opportunity  is  given  to  pay  it  off  before  there 
is  a  presumption  of  fraud .^^ 

I  will  also  ask  this  General  Assembly  to  give  greater  support  to 
our  law  enforcement  officers.^^ 

We  should  provide  additional  professional  training,  including 
the  small  police  and  sheriffs  offices. 

In  1977  we  increased  the  minimum  salary  for  law  officers  to 
$7,600  a  year.  This  year  we  should  increase  it  to  $8,400,  if  funds 
are  available.  This  recommendation  came  too  late  to  be  included 
in  my  budget  recommendations  to  you. 

We  should  provide  all-risk  liability  insurance  protection  to 
these  dedicated  men  and  women  under  a  plan  worked  up  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Officers  Liability  Study  Commission. I 
recommend  this,  too,  for  inclusion  in  the  budget. 

Our  law  officers,  like  many  of  our  citizens,  are  concerned  about 
the  operation  of  the  courts. 

I  urge  the  establishment  of  trial  court  administrators  in  ten 
judicial  districts,  to  manage  the  court  calendar  and  to  ensure 
efficiency  and  fairness.  This  is  in  the  budget.^'^ 

We  are  losing  too  many  outstanding  young  prosecutors  to 
private  practice,  just  when  we  get  them  trained  to  prosecute 
criminals  well. 

I  urge  you  to  enact  a  career  assistant  district  attorney  plan  to 
pay  them  better  and  make  public  service  their  career. 

Our  district  attorneys'  offices  need  to  be  able  to  concentrate 
prosecutors  and  investigators  on  repeat  offenders  and  career 
criminals.  Pilot  projects  in  three  counties  are  getting  those 
criminals  off  the  streets  faster  and  for  longer  periods  of  time.  In 
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the  budget,  I  recommend  that  you  continue  them. 

We  need  other  changes  in  our  laws. 

We  should  give  stiff er  sentences  for  shoplifting. 

We  should  provide  a  minimum  two-year  sentence  for  a  second 
breaking  and  entering  conviction.^^ 

The  crime  of  burglary  should  apply  to  the  daytime  hours  as 
well  as  at  night.^^ 

We  should  make  the  involuntary  commitment  of  the  mentally 
ill,  when  they  may  be  dangerous  to  themselves  or  to  others,  less 
difficult.31 

Criminals  who  deliberately  and  illegally  dump  dangerous  or 
toxic  chemicals  in  our  state  should  get  harsh  fines  and  should 
serve  time  in  jail.  And  they  should  pay  the  taxpayers  for  every 
penny  it  costs  to  clean  up.^^ 

We  must  do  a  better  job  of  planning  our  crime  control  efforts 
and  not  depend  solely  on  federal  funds  to  do  it. 

We  need  a  comprehensive  criminal  justice  information  system 
for  law  officers,  corrections,  and  the  courts,  so  we  can  trace  the 
record  of  a  defendant  and  sentence  him  accordingly.  We  must,  at 
the  same  time,  respect  the  rights  of  privacy  and  freedom  of 
information. 

We  need  a  standing  body  of  lawyers,  laymen,  and  legislators  to 
monitor  the  operation  of  our  courts  constantly  and  to  propose 
changes  as  needed.  I  propose  that  we  reestablish  the  North 
Carolina  Courts  Commission  for  this  purpose.^^  Its  first  duties 
should  include  studying  the  possible  removal  of  traffic  cases 
from  the  courts,  ways  to  reduce  backlogs  at  the  trial  and  appeal 
court  level,  and  the  requirement  of  grand  jury  indictment. 

But  we  need  immediate  action  by  this  legislature  to  reduce  the 
backlog  in  superior  court  and  provide  more  time  to  try  dangerous 
criminals.  Thus,  I  propose  that  the  district  courts  be  given 
jurisdiction  in  all  nonjury  criminal  matters  including  post- 
conviction hearings,  and  probation  and  parole  revocations;  and 
that  indicted  felons  with  written  consent  be  permitted  to  plead 
guilty  and  be  sentenced  in  district  court  where  the  maximum 
sentence  does  not  exceed  ten  years.^"^ 

I  pledge  to  this  General  Assembly  that  this  administration  will 
continue  to  work  in  a  partnership  with  you  to  make  our  prison 
system  an  effective  part  of  our  overall  criminal  justice  system. 
We  have  come  a  long,  long  way  in  the  last  two  years.  We  can  be 
proud  of  the  job  we  have  done. 

In  1977  our  prisons  had  3,000  more  inmates  than  they  were 
designed  to  handle.  We  have  reduced  that  figure  to  800  inmates, 
thanks  to  the  legislature's  appropriation  of  over  $50  million  for 
capital  construction.  This  year's  budget  would  allocate  another 
$25  million  toward  new  and  better  prisons.^^ 

Century-old  Central  Prison  is  now  being  torn  down  to  make 
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room  for  a  new  maximum  security  prison  safer  for  prisoners  and 
guards.  We  actually  have  800  fewer  prisoners  in  our  system 
today  than  one  year  ago. 

In  1977  we  had  a  serious  backlog  of  internal  problems  in  the 
prisons:  poor  staff  training,  poor  management,  poor 
maintenance.  We  have  strengthened  our  programs,  our 
management,  and  our  facilities. 

With  the  help  of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources,  our 
prisons  are  providing  needed  health  and  mental  health  care. 

We  have  separated  young  female  offenders  from  older,  more 
serious  offenders. 

More  prisoners  are  at  work  today — on  the  roads  and  in  work- 
release  programs. 

The  reform  of  our  Parole  Commission  has  improved  the  han- 
dling of  cases.  The  old  commission  granted  4,759  paroles  in 
1976;  the  present  commission  granted  7,325  last  year — an 
increase  of  65  percent. 

Clearly,  we  are  putting  our  correctional  house  in  order. 

Most  gratifjdng,  78  prison  units  now  have  citizen  advisory 
committees.  More  than  4,000  volunteers  are  working  in  prison 
programs. 

That  citizen  involvement  of  the  community  is  the  most 
important  accomplishment  of  all,  in  many  ways. 

Finally,  if  we  are  to  prevail,  the  fight  against  crime  must  be 
waged  by  every  citizen  of  our  state,  in  every  home,  in  every 
community. 

Each  of  us  can  prevent  crime  by  organizing  a  Community 
Watch  program  where  we  live. 

Each  of  us  can  improve  the  courts  by  forming  a  "court- 
watcher"  group  in  our  county. 

Each  of  us  can  help  youngsters  avoid  lives  of  crime  by 
volunteering  to  be  partners  or  special  friends — giving  some  of 
our  time  and  help  to  them. 

The  job  of  fighting  crime  is  our  job.  The  system  we  build  to  do  it 
is  our  system. 

But,  fundamentally,  the  issue  of  crime  is  a  moral  issue.  If  we 
care  enough  about  each  other  as  human  beings,  we  will  commit 
ourselves  to  solve  it. 

It  will  not  be  easy.  It  will  not  happen  quickly.  We  may  have  to 
go  against  the  tide  in  our  self-centered  society. 

But  the  approach  we  are  using  in  North  Carolina  will  work. 

As  we  enter  the  1980s,  let  us  resolve  that  here  in  our  state  we 
shall  reestablish  respect  for  the  law  and  all  those  who  enforce  it. 

Let  us  live  it  every  day. 

Let  us  impress  it  on  the  hearts  of  our  young. 
Let  us  be  judged  by  it  in  the  time  to  come! 
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^John  Phillips  Carlton  (1938-  ),  lawyer  from  Pinetops;  B.S.  in  economics, 
J.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  chief  district  court  judge, 
Seventh  Judicial  District,  1968-March,  1977;  operator  of  J.  Phil  Carlton  Farms  in 
Edgecombe  and  Wilson  counties;  active  civic  and  church  leader;  resigned  post  as 
secretary  of  Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety  to  accept 
appointment  as  judge,  North  Carolina  Court  of  Appeals,  as  of  January  2,  1979. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  1977,  555;  "The  Month  in  State  Government,"  We  the 
People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVI  (December,  1978),  6;  "The  Month  in  State 
Government,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVII  (January,  1979),  6. 

2J.  Phil  Carlton,  Secretary,  A  Crime  Control  Agenda:  A  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Report  to  the  Governor  and  the  1979  General  Assembly— and  Matters  to 
Consider  in  the  Future  ([Raleigh:  North  Carolina  Department  of  Crime  Control  & 
Public  Safety],  December,  1978.) 

^J.  Phil  Carlton,  Secretary;  Judge  George  F.  Bason,  Chairman,  The  Final 
Report  of  the  Juvenile  Code  Revision  Committee  (Raleigh:  [Juvenile  Code 
Revision  Committee],  January,  1979),  hereinafter  cited  as  Report  of  the  Juvenile 
Code  Revision  Committee. 

'See  footnotes  to  Governor  Hunt's  message  on  crime,  January  31,  1977. 

''"An  Act  to  Provide  Remedies  for  Domestic  Violence,"  N.C.  Session  Laws, 
1979,  c.  561,  was  ratified  May  14, 1979,  effective  October  1, 1979.  See  also  G.S.  7A- 
517  through  G.S.  7A-527,  "Screening  of  Abuse  and  Neglect  Complaints,"  part  of 
the  North  Carolina  Juvenile  Code  as  enacted  by  the  1979  General  Assembly.  A^.C. 
Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  815,  s.  1. 

^A  new  section,  G.S.  14-134.3,  was  added  to  Chapter  14  of  the  General  Statutes, 
called  "Domestic  criminal  trespass."  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  561,  s.  2. 

''A  new  section,  G.S.  50A-5,  entitled  "Emergency  assistance,"  provided  this 
protection.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  561,  s.  1. 

^A  new  section,  G.S.  15A-534.1,  "Crimes  of  domestic  violence;  bail  and  pretrial 
release,"  was  enacted.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  561,  s.  4. 

^See  G.S.  50A-4,  "Enforcement,"  for  reference  with  regard  to  contempt  for 
violation.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  561,  s.  1. 

^"S.B.  842,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Family  Violence  Task  Force  which  would  report 
to  the  1981  General  Assembly,  was  introduced  on  May  11, 1979.  It  was  referred  to 
the  State  Government  Committee,  which  gave  it  a  favorable  report  on  May  30; 
but  on  motion  of  Senator  R.  C.  Soles,  Jr.,  it  was  rereferred  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  On  June  7  it  was  reported  out  unfavorably.  A^.C.  Senate  Journal, 
1979,  580-581,  710,  828. 

Major  portions  of  the  proposed  North  Carolina  Juvenile  Code  were  enacted 
into  law  by  the  General  Assembly  on  June  7,  1979,  with  an  effective  date  of 
January  1,  1980.  See  Report  of  the  Juvenile  Code  Revision  Committee,  103-328; 
"An  Act  to  Provide  a  Unified  Juvenile  Code,"  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  815. 

^^See  "A  Bill  to  be  Entitled  an  Act  to  Establish  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice," 
Report  of  the  Juvenile  Code  Revision  Committee,  329-359.  The  1979  law, 
providing  for  a  unified  juvenile  code,  gave  judicial  responsibility  to  the  District 
Court  Division  of  the  (General  Court  of  Justice.  The  district  judge  assigned  by  the 
chief  district  judge  was  responsible  for  hearing  juvenile  cases.  N.C  Session 
Laws,  1979,  c.  815,  which  added  Article  41  to  Chapter  7A  of  the  General  Statutes. 
See  G.S.  7A-507(9)(19).  The  1980  session  of  the  legislature  provided  for 
"continuing  studies  of  the  law,  both  statutory  and  judicial,  as  it  pertains  to 
juveniles,  of  agency  services  available  to  juveniles.  .  .  ."  "An  Act  to  Create  the 
Juvenile  Law  Study  Committee,"  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  Second  Session,  1980, 
c.  1283. 

^^The  source  of  this  quotation  was  not  found. 

^^"An  Act  to  Establish  a  Fair  Sentencing  System  in  North  Carolina"  was 
ratified  June  4,  1979,  and  became  effective  July  1,  1980.  It  was  applicable  only  to 
offenses  committed  on  or  after  that  date  unless  specific  language  of  the  act 
indicated  otherwise.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  760.  This  chapter  added  a  new 
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article  to  the  General  Statutes  Chapter  15A,  numbered  81A  and  called 
"Sentencing  Persons  Convicted  of  Felonies."  See  also  Governor  Hunt's 
statement  of  April  18,  1980,  and  footnote  1  thereto  with  regard  to  a  delay  in  the 
effective  date  of  this  law. 

^^The  provisions  with  regard  to  parole,  discussed  by  Governor  Hunt,  were 
included  in  G.S.  15A-1 340.7,  added  to  the  General  Statutes  by  N.C.  Session  Laws, 
1979,  c.  760,  s.  2.  See  also  the  new  Article  85-A,  "Parole  of  Convicted  Felons," 
which  was  included  in  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  760,  s.  4. 

^^The  Judicial  Nominating  Committee  for  Superior  Court  Judges  was  created 
by  Executive  Order  Number  12,  July  28,  1977;  amended  by  Executive  Order 
Number  24,  May  15,  1978;  and  extended  by  Executive  Order  Number  30, 
December  31,  1978. 

I'^H.B.  1163,  "A  Bill  to  be  Entitled  an  Act  to  Create  a  Judicial  Nominating 
Commission  and  to  Implement  the  Nonpartisan  Plan  for  the  Selection  of  Judges 
as  Required  by  Article  IV,  Section  16,  of  the  North  Carolina  Constitution,"  was 
introduced  on  April  12, 1979.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  No.  2 
and  was  not  referred  out  during  the  session.  Another  bill,  H.B.  1164,  "A  Bill  to  be 
Entitled  an  Act  to  Amend  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  to  Provide  for 
Nonpartisan  Selection  of  Justices  and  Judges  of  the  General  Court  of  Justice," 
was  referred  to  the  same  committee,  also  on  April  12,  and  met  with  the  same  fate. 
N.C.  House  Journal,  1979, 512.  In  the  short  session,  both  bills  were  reported  out  of 
committee  with  an  indefinite  postponement  report.  A^.C.  House  Journal,  1979, 
Second  Session,  1980,  95. 

^^H.B.  638,  "A  Bill  to  be  Entitled  an  Act  to  Encourage  Sentencing  Judges  to 
Order  Restitution  as  Relief,"  was  introduced  on  March  7, 1979,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary  No.  3.  It  received  a  favorable  report  on  May  23.  On  May 
25  it  passed  its  second  reading  by  electronic  vote  (83-0).  The  bill  passed  its  third 
reading  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  On  May  28  it  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  II 
Committee  in  the  Senate;  no  further  action  was  taken.  A^.C.  House  Journal,  1979, 
250,  816,  853;  A^.C.  Senate  Journal,  1979,  687;  1979,  Second  Session,  1980,  1397. 

On  May  9,  H.B.  1389  was  introduced.  "A  Bill  to  be  Entitled  an  Act  EstabHshing 
Restitution  to  Victims  as  the  First  Priority  of  the  State  in  Disbursing  Monies 
Collected  from  an  Offender,"  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  No.  2. 
The  bill  received  an  unfavorable  report  on  May  25;  but  a  committee  substitute 
bill,  which  changed  the  title,  was  reported  favorably.  The  substitute  "A  Bill  to  be 
Entitled  an  Act  Establishing  Restitution  to  Victims  as  a  First  Priority  in 
Disbursing  Work-Release  Earnings,"  with  an  amendment,  was  passed,  ordered 
engrossed,  and  sent  to  the  Senate  on  May  29.  It  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  III 
Committee  of  the  Senate  on  May  31.  No  further  action  was  taken.  N.C.  House 
Journal,  1979,  705,  837,  878-879;  A^.C.  Senate  Journal,  1979,  728;  1979,  Second 
Session,  1980,  1397. 

i^S.B.  370, "A  Bill  to  Provide  Compensation  for  Victims  of  Crime,"  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  March  5,  1979,  and  was  referred  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  and  Crime  Control  Committee.  On  March  29  it  received  an 
unfavorable  report  as  to  the  bill  but  favorable  as  to  the  committee  substitute.  The 
substitute  was  placed  on  the  calendar  for  that  day.  It  was  adopted  and  placed  on 
the  calendar  for  April  2,  at  which  time  it  was  rereferred  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  On  June  7  it  was  reported  out  of  committee,  unfavorably.  A^.C.  Senate 
Journal,  1979,  184,  324  ,  327,  346,  825. 

20S.B.  413,  "A  Bill  to  Amend  Article  37  of  Chapter  14  to  Strengthen  the  Laws 
against  Gambling,"  was  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  III  Committee 
on  March  8, 1979.  The  Senate  later  failed  to  concur  in  amendments  offered  in  the 
House,  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  appointed  conferees  on  June  7  to  confer  with 
a  committee  from  the  Senate  to  seek  a  resolution  to  the  differences.  No  further 
action  was  taken  during  the  1979  session.  A^.C.  Senate  Journal,  1979,  200,  531, 
544,  550,  714,  767,  796,  806;  A^.C.  House  Journal,  1979,  735,  783,  848,  878,  1000. 

21S.B.  285,  "A  Bill  to  Provide  a  Minimum  One-year  Sentence  for  Persons 
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Convicted  of  Prostitution  for  a  Second  or  Subsequent  Offense  within  a  Ten-year 
Period,"  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  February  16  and  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  II  Committee.  No  further  action  was  taken  in  1979  or  in  the  short 
session.  N.C.  Senate  Journal,  1979,  128;  1979,  Second  Session,  1980,  1396. 

22See  Governor  Hunt's  statement  on  cigarette  smugghng,  February  23,  1978, 

23"An  Act  to  EstabHsh  an  Alcohol  and  Drug  Education  Traffic  School  and  to 
Strengthen  the  Laws  Against  Persons  Who  Operate  Vehicles  under  the  Influence 
of  Alcohol  and  Drugs,"  was  ratified  June  8, 1979,  and  became  effective  January 
1,  1980.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  903. 

24"An  Act  to  Amend  the  Worthless  Check  Statute,"  was  ratified  June  7,  1979, 
and  became  effective  July  1.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  837. 

25See  "An  Act  to  Revise  Chapter  17A  of  the  General  Statutes  to  Create  the 
North  Carolina  Criminal  Justice  Education  and  Training  Standards 
Commission  and  to  Revise  Chapter  17B  to  Establish  by  Statute  the  North 
Carolina  Justice  Academy,"  which  was  ratified  June  4,  1979,  and  became 
effective  January  1,  1980.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  763.  See  also  "An  Act  to 
Make  Appropriations  for  Current  Operations  of  State  Departments,  Institutions, 
and  Agencies,  and  for  Other  Purposes,"  which  included  sections  relating  to 
increased  death  benefit  in  the  Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Benefit  and  Retirement 
Fund,  cost-of-living  increases  for  retired  law  enforcement  officers,  and  other 
benefits  for  law  enforcement  personnel.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  838,  ss.  97, 
100,  101,  102,  105. 

26"An  Act  to  Provide  Effective  Liability  Insurance  Protection  for  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  and  Public  Officers  and  Employees  of  Municipalities  and 
Counties  in  North  Carolina"  was  ratified  April  10,  1979,  and  was  effective  upon 
ratification.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  325. 

2"^" An  Act  to  Increase  the  Number  of  Judicial  Officials  throughout  the  State 
and  to  Make  an  Appropriation  Therefor"  was  ratified  June  8, 1979,  and  became 
effective  July  1 .  It  provided  for  a  new  Article  29A  to  Chapter  7 A  of  the  General 
Statutes,  "Trial  Court  Administrator."  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  1072,  s.  10. 

28The  number  of  full-time  assistant  district  attorneys  was  increased,  with  the 
number  allotted  to  each  judicial  district  listed  in  the  law,  but  there  was  no 
provision  for  a  career  assistant  district  attorney.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c. 
1072,  s.  1,  and  financing  provisions  in  c.  838,  s.  119.  In  1980  "An  Act  to  Provide 
for  Additional  Public  Defenders"  established  the  office  of  public  defender  in  the 
Third  Judicial  District,  effective  January  1,  1981.  See  North  Carolina  Session 
Laws,  1979,  Second  Session,  1980,  c.  1284.  The  1980  short  session  also  directed 
the  North  Carolina  Courts  Commission  to  study  the  salaries  of  assistant  district 
attorneys  and  to  report  to  the  1981  General  Assembly  no  later  than  March  1, 1981. 
"An  Act  to  Make  Supplemental  Modifications  to  Current  Operation  and  Capital 
Expenditure  Appropriations  for  North  Carolina  State  Government  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1980-81,  and  to  Make  Other  Changes  in  the  Budget  Operation  of  the  State." 
A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  Second  Session,  1980,  c.  1212,  s.  3. 

29H.B.  939,  "A  Bill  to  be  Entitled  an  Act  to  Provide  a  Mandatory  Minimum 
Sentence  for  a  Second  or  Subsequent  Conviction  of  Felonious  Breaking  and 
Entering,"  was  introduced  on  March  26,  1979,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary  No.  3.  On  May  31  there  was  an  indefinite  postponement  report.  N.C. 
House  Journal,  1979,  372,  899.  S.B.  286,  "A  Bill  to  Provide  for  a  Minimum 
Sentence  of  Two  Years  for  Conviction  of  a  Second  or  Subsequent  Offense  of 
Felonious  Breaking  and  Entering,"  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  II  Committee 
on  February  16,  1979.  No  further  action  was  taken.  N.C.  Senate  Journal,  1979, 
128;  1979,  Second  Session,  1980,  1396. 

30H.B.  805,  "A  Bill  to  be  Entitied  an  Act  to  Define  the  Crime  of  Burglary,"  was 
introduced  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  No.  1  on  March  13, 1979. 
An  indefinite  postponement  report  was  received  on  June  5.  N.C.  House  Journal, 
1979,  951. 
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31  "An  Act  to  Amend  Article  5A  of  Chapter  122  to  Change  and  Clarify  the 
'Dangerousness'  Standard  for  Involuntarily  Committing  a  Person  to  a  Mental 
Health  Facility  and  to  Make  Other  Changes  to  the  Involuntary  Commitment 
Law"  was  ratified  June  8,  1979,  and  became  effective  October  1.  N.C.  Session 
Laws,  1979,  c.  915.  See  also  "An  Act  to  Repeal  and  Amend  Sections  of  Article  10 
of  Chapter  122  Affecting  the  Involuntary  Commitment  of  Individuals  to  Private 
Hospitals  for  the  Mentally  Disordered,"  which  was  ratified  March  20, 1979,  and 
became  effective  October  1.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  164. 

32 "An  Act  to  Control  the  Disposal  of  Toxic  Substances,"  ratified  June  8, 1979, 
and  effective  upon  that  date,  among  other  things  amended  Chapter  14  of  the 
General  Statutes  to  add  a  new  section,  G.S.  14-184.2,  to  the  criminal  law.  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  981. 

33"An  Act  to  Recreate  the  North  Carolina  Courts  Commission"  was  ratified 
June  8  and  became  effective  July  1,  1979.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  1077. 

3^S.B.  570,  "A  Bill  to  Increase  the  Jurisdictional  Amount  in  Controversy  of  the 
District  and  Superior  Courts,"  was  introduced  on  March  27  and  referred  to  the 
Judiciarv  III  Committee.  It  was  given  an  unfavorable  report  on  June  6.  N.C. 
Senate  Journal,  1979,  291,  782. 

s^The  1979  General  Assembly  appropriated  $20,300,000  reserve  for  new  prison 
construction  plus  $1,000,000  for  repairs,  renovations,  and  reconstruction.  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  731,  s.  4. 


PUBLIC  ADDRESSES  AND  STATEMENTS 


[Governor  Hunt  delivered  hundreds  of  addresses  during  his  first  four 
years  in  office.  He  also  issued  many  statements  on  a  variety  of  topics. 
Because  of  space  limitations  it  was  necessary  to  select  from  the  large 
number  of  speeches  and  statements  available  to  the  editor.  An  effort 
was  made  to  publish  representative  addresses  covering  all  activities  in 
state  government  during  the  years  1977  to  1981.  It  was  inevitable  that 
there  was  repetition  in  some  of  the  messages,  and  the  same  themes  were 
emphasized  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Occasionally  the  Governor's 
Press  Office  issued  an  outline  or  notes  for  an  address  rather  than  the  full 
address.  Where  the  brief  form  was  used,  the  heading  makes  clear  that 
the  address  was  not  available  in  full.  Some  speeches  have  been 
mentioned  in  headnotes  to  other  addresses  and  have  not  been  published 
in  their  entirety. 

The  Press  Office  copy  of  the  address  to  the  International  Business 
Conference,  May  22,  1980,  is  published  in  its  proper  chronological 
position;  a  transcript  of  the  address  as  it  was  actually  delivered  by  the 
governor  is  included  as  an  appendix.  A  comparison  of  the  two  is  of 
interest  in  that  it  shows  ways  in  which  Governor  Hunt  elaborated  on  his 
prepared  text. 

For  some  speeches  there  was  no  prepared  outline  or  full  text.  These, 
plus  those  omitted  from  this  volume,  are  listed  by  title,  date,  and  place  of 
delivery  on  pages  814-833  of  this  volume.] 


STATEMENT  ON  ETHICS 

Raleigh,  January  10,  1977 

[The  new  governor  began  his  first  working  day  by  ordering  into  effect 
a  code  of  ethics  for  certain  government  officials.  Executive  Order 
Number  1  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Ethics,  consisting  of  five  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  to  serve  at 
his  pleasure.  Employees  in  the  Governor's  Office;  heads  of  principal 
departments  of  state  government  appointed  by  the  governor  and  their 
chief  deputies  or  administrative  assistants;  their  confidential 
secretaries;  employees  in  policy-making  positions,  as  designated  by  the 
governor,  and  their  confidential  secretaries;  members  of  boards, 
commissions,  and  councils  appointed  by  the  governor;  elected  heads  of 
other  principal  state  departments  and  certain  of  their  employees,  where 
such  department  heads  chose  to  participate  in  the  system;  and  members 
of  the  Board  of  Ethics  were  among  those  covered  by  the  order.  Persons 
subject  to  the  order  were  required  to  file  statements  of  economic  interests 
before  beginning  work  and  annually  thereafter  between  April  15  and 
May  15.  Information  required  in  the  statements  was  spelled  out  in  the^ 
order. 

On  January  24  the  governor  attended  the  swearing-in  of  the  new 
Ethics  Board,  held  in  the  Governor's  Press  Conference  Room.  At  that 
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time  he  said  he  chose  the  members  because  of  their  "commitment  to 
rebuilding  the  faith  and  confidence  of  citizens  in  their  government."  He 
told  them  that  they  would  "be  scrutinizing  the  economic-interest 
statements  of  persons  who  hold  top  policy-making  positions  in  state 
government"  and  would  be  "developing  a  set  of  rules  and  procedures 
under  which  the  code  of  ethics  will  be  administered."  He  called  on  them 
"to  walk  a  fine  line  between  protecting  our  citizens  from  abuse  of  their 
government  and  protecting  the  individual  rights  of  their  state 
employees." 

Chairman  of  the  new  board  was  University  of  North  Carolina  law 
professor  Dickson  Phillips;  serving  with  him  were  retired  state  treasurer 
Edwin  Gill,  former  North  Carolina  Common  Cause  chairman  Gerry 
Hancock,  Oxford  librarian  Helen  C.  Amis,  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Paroles  Board  J.  Mac  Boxley.] 


One  of  this  administrations 's  most  sincere  compacts  with  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  is  to  strive  to  restore  public  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  honesty  of  public  officials. 

North  Carolina  has  been  blessed  with  relatively  scandal-free 
government  throughout  its  history.  But  the  absence  of  scandal 
and  dishonesty  isn't  always  enough.  The  public  deserves  a 
higher  standard,  the  absence  of  any  appearance  of  dishonesty. 

What  we're  talking  about  is  integrity  in  government.  That 
means  the  people  of  this  state  must  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  fundamental  processes  of  their  government  are  honest,  that 
the  officials  who  serve  them  are  not  operating  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  private  gain. 

Good  government  means  a  lot  of  things:  it  means  openness, 
accessibility,  responsiveness,  and  responsibility.  But  good 
government  must  begin  with  honesty  and  with  ethics. 

So  I  am  today,  in  my  first  official  act  as  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  issuing  an  executive  order  that  puts  into  effect  a  code 
of  ethics  for  the  executive  branch  of  government. 

This  code  establishes  a  Board  of  Ethics  to  investigate  any 
apparent  or  potential  conflicts  of  interest.  And  it  requires  a 
number  of  state  officials  to  disclose  their  economic  interests. 

Fm  proud  to  have  worked  to  establish  a  legislative  code  of 
ethics.  I  believe  the  code  I  am  establishing  today  gives  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  another  tool  that  they  can  use  to  determine 
whether  public  officials  are  honoring  their  public  trust. 

I  believe  it  will  help  us  guarantee  that  no  public  servant  profits 
from  his  or  her  service.  And  that  is  another  step  toward  our 
essential  goal:  restoring  public  faith  and  confidence  in 
government. 
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ENERGY  POLICY  COUNCIL 

Raleigh,  February  1,  1977 

[During  January  the  problems  North  CaroHna  faced  because  of  a 
shortage  of  energy  continued  to  mount.  On  January  13  Governor  Hunt 
testified  in  Washington  before  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
requesting  that  the  commission  approve  an  emergency  purchase  of  1 
billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  from  the  Houston  Pipeline  Company.  On 
the  eighteenth,  he  called  on  North  Carolinians  to  conserve  energy 
because  of  limited  resources  and  great  demands  for  fuel  in  extremely 
cold  weather.  Various  energy-saving  tips  were  suggested  by  the 
Conservation  Section,  Energy  Division,  Department  of  Military  and 
Veterans  Affairs.  The  lowering  of  thermostats  was  called  for,  and  state 
government  cut  its  use  of  electricity  by  60  percent.  By  February  1, 
however,  the  situation  was  so  critical  that  the  governor  addressed  an 
emergency  meeting  of  the  Energy  Policy  Council;  his  remarks  are 
published  below. 

On  February  2  the  severity  of  the  situation  was  dramatically  demon- 
strated by  the  governor's  order  that  state  government  offices  go  on  a 
four-day,  ten-hour-per-day  work  week  and  that  thermostats  in  all  state- 
owned  or  leased  buildings  be  turned  to  62  degrees.  Governor  Hunt  asked 
retail  operations,  except  those  necessary  to  the  public  health  and 
welfare,  to  reduce  their  hours  to  forty-eight  a  week.  He  also  asked  that 
businesses  reduce  their  heat  to  62  degrees  during  operating  hours  and  to 
55  or  lower  at  other  times.  Some  grocery  stores,  particularly  those  in  the 
Charlotte  area,  initially  resisted  the  change;  but  most  of  them 
cooperated  within  a  few  days.  See  news  releases  of  Governor  Hunt  for 
January  11,  13,  18,  20,  February  2,  3,  4,  1977.] 

I  believe  that  North  Carolina  is  facing  a  crisis  in  its  energy 
situation.  I  have  called  this  emergency  meeting  today  so  that  I 
can  consult  with  the  Energy  Policy  Council  before  declaring  the 
existence  of  a  crisis  and  taking  action  to  conserve  further  our 
supplies  of  fuel. 

Last  evening  I  received  a  briefing  from  officials  of  the  State 
Energy  Division  and  the  Utilities  Commission  on  our  supply 
situation.  In  a  word,  it  is  bleak.  Supplies  of  natural  gas,  heating 
fuel,  and  propane  are  critically  low. 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  yet  that  the  shortages  have  caused 
massive  job  layoffs.  But  there  is  no  question  that  some  people 
have  lost  their  jobs  during  this  period,  and  our  previous 
experiences  with  natural  gas  shortages  show  us  that  North 
Carolina's  economy  can  be  badly  damaged  in  this  kind  of 
situation. 

There  are  no  reports  of  emergency  hardships  facing 
residential  fuel  customers,  but  we  must  remain  alert  to  this.  As 
governor  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  prevent  any  North  Carolinian 
from  going  cold  in  his  or  her  own  home. 
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My  assessment  of  the  situation  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  I 
should  declare  that  an  energy  crisis  exists  in  North  Carolina.  It 
is  my  intention  to  do  that  after  this  meeting. 

The  state's  Energy  Policy  Act  establishes  this  Energy  Policy 
Council  as  the  body  to  coordinate  our  activities  in  such  a  crisis, 
and  I  want  to  consult  with  you  on  the  conservation  measures 
that  we  should  take.  Further,  those  measures  are  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Energy  Crisis  Management. 

We  must  be  frank  with  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  We  have 
no  magical  way  of  producing  more  supplies  of  energy.  We  are 
living  in  an  age  of  diminishing  resources,  and  this  severe  winter 
must  impress  on  us  the  recognition  that  we  must  make  energy 
conservation  a  way  of  life. 

We  will  never  again  have  plentiful  supplies  of  energy.  We  have 
been  wasteful  in  the  past.  We  must  change  our  ways  now.  We 
must  make  do  with  less.  And  it  is  the  responsibility  of  those  of  us 
here  today  to  take  the  lead  in  making  those  essential  changes  in 
our  life-styles. 


STATEMENT  ON  BUILDING  PLANS  FOR 
RESEARCH  TRIANGLE  PARK 

Research  Triangle  Park,  February  1,  1977 

This  is  an  exciting  day  for  the  Research  Triangle  and  all  of 
North  Carolina.  The  magnitude  of  the  building  plans  approved 
today  astounds  me— $100  million.  It  is  a  credit  to  this  park  and  to 
the  outstanding  leadership  that  it  has  provided  North  Carolina 
since  its  creation. 

But  I'm  even  more  excited  by  what  this  means  for  North 
Carolina.  The  new  research  facilities  that  will  be  built  here 
strengthen  this  area's  reputation  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
research  and  development  centers  in  the  entire  nation.  And  this 
ceremony  reminds  us  of  the  tremendous  potential  that  we  have 
in  North  Carolina  to  be  a  leader  in  the  nation. 

Look  at  the  range  of  research  and  development  activities  that 
will  be  pursued  by  these  new  facilities:  chemicals,  environmental 
health,  computer  software,  and  gases  for  health  research.  All  of 
them  promise  exciting  progress  in  areas  that  deeply  affect 
human  life. 

It  is  a  reflection  of  what's  happening  in  North  Carolina,  the 
vital  spirit  of  progress  that  is  alive  in  our  intellectual 
community,  in  our  universities,  and  in  our  medical  schools. 

Even  more  important,  it  is  a  promise  of  what  we  can  still 
achieve.  It  shows  what  we  can  do  when  all  of  us — government, 
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business,  education,  science— work  together  to  bring  this 
progress  to  fruition. 

And  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  economic  progress  that  North 
CaroHna  must  have.  As  I  have  said  for  many  months,  we  need  to 
broaden  our  economic  base.  We  need  to  be  more  aggressive  in 
recruiting  these  high-technology  facilities.  Those  are  the 
industries  that  will  bring  in  the  good-paying  jobs  that  our  people 
need.  And  we  must  make  sure  that  we  have  a  work  force  that  is 
well  educated  and  trained  to  hold  those  jobs. 

I  firmly  believe  that  what  we  are  seeing  here  today  can  be  a 
glimpse  of  a  more  vital  economic  future  for  North  Carolina.  I 
want  to  commend  all  of  you  who  had  a  part  in  bringing  this 
about,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  to  continue  those  efforts.  As 
governor  of  North  Carolina  I  intend  to  keep  working  with  you 
and  with  all  North  Carolinians  to  bring  that  better  future  closer 
to  reality. 

STATEMENT  ON  TESTING  IN  SCHOOLS 

Raleigh,  February  8,  1977 

[In  the  following  statement,  issued  at  a  press  conference,  Governor 
Hunt  stressed  the  need  for  uniform  testing  to  assure  minimum 
competency  in  reading  and  math  prior  to  graduation  from  high  school. 
Provision  was  made,  in  the  bill  requiring  the  test,  for  a  Competency  Test 
Commission.  The  commission  was  to  be  made  up  of  five  teachers  and 
principals,  five  citizens,  two  educators  from  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  two  persons  competent  in  psychological  measurement,  and 
one  local  superintendent.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
was  to  be  an  ex  officio  member.  Eleventh  grade  students  took  a  trial  test 
in  the  spring  of  1978,  and  the  experience  resulting  from  this  initial  test 
was  used  in  working  out  final  recommendations. 

The  annual  testing  bill  provided  for  measurement  of  achievement  in 
basic  skills  for  students  in  grades  one,  two,  three,  six,  and  nine  and  was 
to  begin  at  the  end  of  the  1977-1978  school  year.  A  Test  Selection 
Commission  of  eleven  members,  six  of  whom  were  to  be  certified 
teachers  for  the  grades  being  measured,  two  competent  in  psychological 
measurement,  one  principal,  one  supervisor  of  instruction,  and  one 
superintendent  plus  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  as  an 
ex  officio  member,  was  to  be  appointed*. 

Overall  results  of  preliminary  competency  testing  in  the  spring  of 
1978  showed  the  need  for  much  improvement  in  the  training  of  North 
Carolina  students.] 

Education  is  society's  most  important  job.  To  do  it  right,  we 
must  have  an  objective  standard  by  which  we  can  measure  our 
success  or  failure  in  doing  that  job. 

So  I  am  strongly  supporting  two  bills,  to  be  introduced  by 
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Senator  Stallings  and  Representative  Quinn/  that  I  believe  will 
begin  to  provide  us  with  the  yardstick  we  need. 

One  bill  will  require  that  all  students  pass  a  minimum- 
competency  test  before  graduating  from  high  school That  test 
will  ensure  that  every  high  school  graduate  has  learned  what  are 
called  the  "survival"  skills — those  essential  to  functioning  in 
society,  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  math.  It  is  a  tragedy  for  a 
student  to  graduate  from  a  high  school  in  North  Carolina 
without  having  mastered  those  skills. 

The  second  bill  will  require  that,  by  the  spring  of  1978,  all 
students  in  the  first,  second,  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  grades,  take 
a  statewide,  standardized  test  measuring  the  progress  they  are 
making  in  learning  the  basic  skills.^  We  must  make  sure,  each 
year,  that  each  student  is  making  the  progress  he  should  be. 
These  annual  tests  will  enable  our  educators  to  identify  a  child's 
learning  problems  early  and  correct  them. 

We  must  end  the  practice  of  giving  ''social  promotions" — 
promoting  children  to  higher  grades  even  though  they  may  not 
have  mastered  what  they  were  supposed  to  learn.  You  never  do  a 
child  a  favor  by  promoting  him  when  he  isn't  ready  to  move 
ahead. 

In  any  endeavor  it  is  important  to  have  specific,  well-defined 
goals.  And  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  you 
are  meeting  those  goals.  Together  these  two  measures  will 
enable  us  to  make  those  determinations  about  our  educational 
efforts. 

Parents  have  a  right  to  know  how  well  their  own  children  are 
progressing,  and  these  tests  will  give  them  that  information.  The 
results  must  be  made  available  to  them.  But,  beyond  that,  all  of 
us  have  a  right  to  know  how  well  our  students  are  doing.  Our 
schools  belong  to  us,  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  Our  taxes  pay 
for  them.  We  have  a  right  to  see  whether  they  are  doing  the  job 
we  are  paying  for. 

We  must  understand  that  these  tests  are  not  to  measure  a 
child's  ability  or  where  he  or  she  stands  in  relation  to  other 
students.  They  are  to  measure  the  progress  that  each  student 
must  make  in  order  to  keep  up  and  move  ahead.  And  we  must 
understand  that  scores  will  differ  in  different  places. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  we  are  selling  ourselves  short  if  we 
aren't  open  and  honest  about  the  progress  our  children  are 
making.  I  believe  this  kind  of  honest  assessment  of  our  results 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  the  closeness  between  our 
schools  and  our  people.  If  we  let  the  people  see  what  is  going  on 
and  if  we  are  honest  about  our  successes  and  failures,  we  are 
more  likely  to  see  the  kind  of  strong  public  support  that 
education  needs  in  North  Carolina.  And  that  is  the  first  step 
toward  ensuring  quality  education  in  our  schools. 
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^Dwight  Wilson  Quinn  (1917-  ),  native  of  York,  South  Carolina;  affiliated 
with  Cannon  Mills;  from  Kannapolis;  educated,  public  schools,  night  and 
correspondence  schools;  member  of  numerous  boards  and  commissions;  member 
of  N.C.  House  of  Representatives  since  1951.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1971,  726- 
727;  1977,  418-419;  1979,  400. 

2See  "State  of  the  State,"  January  17,  1977,  footnote  11. 

^"An  Act  to  Provide  for  Annual  Testing  in  the  Public  Schools  in  Order  to 
Assess  the  Effectiveness  of  the  Educational  Process"  was  ratified  June  13, 1977; 
it  became  effective  July  1  of  that  year.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  541. 

MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY 

Eden,  February  9,  1977 

[Miller  Brewing  Company's  Eden  brewery  was  located  on  a  1,600-acre 
site  in  Rockingham  County.  In  the  summer  of  1977  it  announced  plans 
whereby  the  annual  capacity  of  its  brewery  under  construction  would  be 
8.8  million,  up  from  3  million,  barrels.  The  company's  investment  would 
be  nearly  $250  million  more  than  the  $135  million  originally  planned. 
According  to  an  article  published  in  September,  1977,  officials  of  the 
Miller  Brewing  Company  and  its  parent  company,  Philip  Morris,  Inc., 
"have  been  pleased  with  the  cooperation  and  support  they  have  received 
in  this  state  and  are  confident  that  the  Eden  area  and  North  Carolina 
will  continue  to  enjoy  sound  industrial  growth."  "From  Miller  Brewing, 
Big  Expansion  at  Eden,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXV 
(September,  1977),  31.] 

I'm  happy  to  be  here  in  such  a  great  day  for  Miller  Brewing 
Company,  the  city  of  Eden,  Rockingham  County,  and  the  state  of 
North  Carolina. 

This  is  a  great  economic  step  forward  for  this  area  of  our  state. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  brewery  will  bring  a  total  of  $94  million  a 
year  into  the  economy  of  this  area.  It  will  also  mean  500  new  jobs 
and,  under  present  expansion  plans,  500  more  in  the  future. 

So  I  take  great  pride  in  welcoming  this  outstanding  company.  I 
also  want  to  congratulate  the  leaders  of  this  community  and  this 
county  for  all  their  efforts  in  bringing  the  company  here.  Fm 
proud  of  the  work  that  the  state  of  North  Carolina  did  in 
assisting  that  effort,  and  I  guarantee  you  that  the  state  will 
continue  to  be  a  cooperative  partner  with  both  local  leaders  and 
Miller  Brewing  Company. 

I  feel  a  great  sense  of  pride  whenever  I  come  to  a  ceremony  for 
a  new  corporate  neighbor  like  this  one.  I  think  North  Carolina 
can  be  an  economic  leader,  and  days  like  this  bring  us  closer  to 
that  goal.  We  have  so  much  to  offer  in  this  state — a  good  climate, 
bountiful  natural  resources,  a  good  quality  of  life,  hardworking 
citizens.  We  must  make  sure  that  we  are  making  the  most  of 
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those  natural  advantages. 

That's  why  I  want  state  government  to  put  more  emphasis  on 
scouting  out  the  Miller  Brewing  Companies  and  other  good 
prospects  and  selling  them  on  why  they  should  come  to  North 
Carolina.  I  intend  to  see  a  new  thrust  given  to  our  economic 
development  efforts,  and  I  ask  for  the  support  of  all  of  you  in 
that. 

And  let's  not  ignore  the  threat  caused  by  our  current  energy 
crisis.  We  can't  expect  to  attract  good  corporate  citizens  unless 
we  have  adequate  energy  supplies,  and  our  current  crisis  has 
brought  that  lesson  home  to  us  very  strongly.  That's  why  the 
citizens  of  this  state  have  a  right  to  expect  everybody  to  pitch  in 
and  conserve  energy  and  help  us  get  through  this  crisis.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  getting  through  this  crisis  isn't  enough;  we 
must  make  conservation  a  way  of  life,  because  we  can't  afford  to 
waste  as  much  energy  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

And  state  government  has  to  do  a  better  job  of  helping  us  meet 
our  energy  needs.  That's  why  I  want  our  Energy  Division 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  so  that  economic 
development  and  energy  policy  can  be  closely  coordinated. 

It  must  be  a  cooperative  effort  between  business,  industry, 
science,  and  government,  the  kind  of  cooperative  effort  that 
helped  bring  this  brewery  here.  We  see  today  what  we  can 
achieve  together.  Let's  make  that  cooperative  spirit  and  that 
achievement  a  way  of  life  together. 


STATEMENT  ON  ENERGY 

Raleigh,  February  14,  1977 

[Speaking  at  a  press  conference,  the  governor  said  he  would  call  for  a 
mandatory  curtailment  of  hours  for  the  operation  of  retail 
establishments  in  addition  to  lowered  thermostats.  Curtailed  hours  on  a 
voluntary  basis  for  food  stores,  observed  initially,  did  not  work  very 
long,  because  the  larger  chains  soon  realized  that  smaller,  independent 
stores  were  not  cooperating  with  the  request  that  hours  be  limited.  The 
emergency  declared  by  the  North  Carolina  Energy  Policy  Council  at  the 
end  of  January  had  a  duration  of  only  thirty  days,  and  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  an  extension  would  be  requested  by  Governor  Hunt.  One  of 
the  problems,  should  restrictions  be  made  mandatory,  would  be  that  of 
enforcement.  As  a  result,  and  after  much  discussion,  the  governor 
"expressed  his  agreement  after  the  stores  and  shopping  centers  had 
promised  to  keep  their  thermostats  at  reduced  settings,"  that  they  could 
maintain  their  regular  work  schedules.  "The  Month  in  State 
Government,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXV  (March,  1977), 
6.] 
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Despite  the  warm  weather  of  the  past  few  days  North  Carolina 
is  still  facing  an  energy  crisis.  It  is  important  that  we  continue 
our  efforts  to  get  through  this  crisis  without  serious 
unemployment  or  other  economic  losses. 

I  am  happy  that  a  number  of  grocery  store  chains  across  our 
state  have  decided  to  cooperate  voluntarily  in  our  efforts  to 
conserve  energy.  Nine  chains,  representing  the  bulk  of  the  food 
stores  in  North  Carolina,  have  promised  to  observe  a  fifty-four- 
hour  week  this  week.  They  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their 
efforts,  and  I  congratulate  them  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  this 
state. 

Our  voluntary  conservation  program  is  working  well. 
Preliminary  indications  are  that  we  have  been  able  to  save 
considerable  amounts  of  natural  gas,  propane,  heating  fuel,  and 
electricity. 

But  we  must  conserve  more.  Not  just  in  the  short  run,  but  for 
the  years  to  come.  We  must  learn  to  stop  being  a  wasteful  people. 

So  I  believe  we  must  take  new  steps  this  week  to  increase  our 
conservation.  I  will  ask  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Energy 
Crisis  Management  to  approve  a  change  in  our  energy  crisis 
order.  I  propose  that  we  require  retail  businesses  to  heat  their 
buildings  for  no  more  than  forty-eight  hours  a  week  and  at  no 
more  than  62  degrees  during  those  hours.  During  other  hours, 
they  will  be  required  to  keep  their  thermostats  no  higher  than  55 
degrees,  and  I  hope  that  many  will  be  able  to  get  by  at  lower 
temperatures. 

I  propose  that  this  be  a  mandatory  requirement,  backed  up  by 
the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act.  I  further 
propose  that  we  urge  all  retail  businesses  voluntarily  to  restrict 
their  operating  hours  to  no  more  than  fifty-four  hours  a  week. 

I  believe  this  change  will  enable  us  more  effectively  to  conserve 
natural  gas,  propane,  heating  oil,  and  kerosene.  Those  fuels 
remain  in  critically  short  supply  in  our  state. 


BOARD  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Raleigh,  February  16,  1977 

[The  policy-making  boards  governing  highways  and  other  public 
roads  in  North  Carolina  had  traditionally  been  politically  oriented.  In. 
merging  the  Secondary  Roads  Council  with  the  Board  of 
Transportation,  Governor  Hunt  made  it  clear  that  he  wanted  the  new 
board  to  divest  itself  of  political  overtones  and  handle  its 
responsibilities  without  political  bias.] 
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I'm  proud  to  be  here  today  with  this  new  board,  and  I  want  to 
give  all  the  new  members  fair  warning:  you  have  a  busy  four 
years  ahead  of  you. 

You  are  going  to  have  new  responsibilities.  It  is  my  intention 
to  merge  the  Secondary  Roads  Council  with  this  board,  so  we  will 
have  one  policy-making  transportation  body.  I  think  that  is  the 
best  way  to  ensure  responsive  and  responsible  transportation 
policies. 

North  Carolina  has  one  of  the  most  outstanding  highway 
systems  in  the  nation.  We  have  10  percent  of  all  the  state- 
maintained  roads  right  here  in  this  state. 

But  that  system  needs  a  lot  of  improvement.  We  have  barely 
enough  revenue  now  to  maintain  the  roads  and  highways  we 
already  have,  let  alone  to  build  more.  And,  as  you  know,  I 
strongly  believe  that  we  need  an  improved  transportation 
network  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  attract  and  support  the 
economic  development  activities  that  I  believe  are  essential  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  development  of  our  economy,  combined  with  the 
protection  of  our  landscape  and  neighborhoods  and  natural 
resources,  must  be  a  priority  goal  in  the  next  four  years.  You 
know  the  figures  about  our  workers'  low  wages  and  their  low  per 
capita  income. 

To  change  that,  we  must  bring  in  good  new  industries  and 
other  economic  activities.  And  we  must  have  an  adequate 
transportation  system. 

Our  economic-development  needs,  then,  must  be  the  standard 
we  use  in  establishing  our  transportation  policy.  Not  politics. 
Not  regional  favoritism.  It  is  imperative  that  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  see  and  understand  this. 

That  is  why  I  will  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  a  proposal 
for  at  least  a  $300  million  road  bond  issue,  one  that  will  require 
no  increase  in  taxes.  That  bond  issue  will  be  an  investment  in 
our  future,  an  investment  that  I  don't  believe  we  can  afford  to 
pass  up. 

We  should  emphasize  providing  transportation  from  east  to 
west,  to  and  from  our  ports,  around  our  larger  cities.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  in  meeting  those  needs  and  in 
literally  paving  the  way  for  better  jobs  for  our  people. 

Keep  firmly  in  mind,  though,  that  this  is  the  Transportation 
Board,  not  just  the  Highway  Board.  You  have  responsibilities  for 
a  broad  range  of  transportation,  and  I  believe  we  must  be 
developing  mass  transit  for  our  Piedmont  Crescent. 

The  current  energy  crisis  should  teach  us  a  lesson  here.  We 
don't  know  when  we  might  face  another  gasoline  shortage.  It 
could  come  this  summer.  We  cannot  continue  to  be  a  people  who 
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drive  alone  to  work  every  day  in  huge,  gas-guzzling  automobiles. 
It  is  your  responsibility  to  guide  this  state  in  meeting  that 
challenge. 

There  is  another  challenge  before  you — that  of  public 
confidence  in  your  actions.  For  too  long  in  North  Carolina,  the 
words  "highways"  and  "politics"  have  been  virtually 
synonymous.  The  time  has  come  to  break  up  that  cozy 
partnership.  And  I  call  on  you  new  members  to  set  a  new 
standard  of  ethical  behavior  in  this  regard. 

As  you  know,  I  have  set  up  an  ethics  code  for  the  executive 
branch  of  government.^  The  new  Board  of  Ethics  is  working  out 
procedures  for  that  code  now.  You  will  soon  be  required  to  file  a 
statement  of  economic  disclosure  for  review  by  that  board.  That 
code  is  designed  to  give  the  people  of  North  Carolina  a  guarantee 
that  your  public  actions  are  not  designed  to  benefit  your  private 
interests. 

I  urge  you  to  set  an  even  higher  standard  for  yourself— one  of 
absolute  honesty.  I  know  the  kind  of  people  you  are,  and  I  know 
you  have  those  standards.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  as 
we  meet  the  challenges  of  the  coming  years. 


^See  headnote  to  "Statement  on  Ethics,"  January  10,  1977. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Raleigh,  February  22,  1977 

[In  his  address  published  below,  given  at  the  Royal  Villa  in  Raleigh, 
Governor  Hunt  called  for  continued  financial  support  to  North  Carolina 
students  who  were  attending  private  institutions  of  higher  learning.  He 
indicated  his  agreement  with  the  budget  recommendation  that  tuition 
offset  grants  be  increased  by  $100.  The  General  Assembly  appropriated 
funds  for  aid  to  private  colleges,  providing  "up  to  $200  per  full-time 
equivalent  North  Carolina  undergraduate  student  enrolled  at  a  private 
institution  as  of  October  1  each  year."  These  funds  were  to  be  used  as 
scholarship  funds  for  needy  North  Carolina  students.  Additional  funds, 
$300  per  academic  year  **to  each  full-time  North  Carolina 
undergraduate  student  attending  an  approved  institution,"  were 
provided  to  be  administered  by  the  State  Education  Assistance 
Authority  "pursuant  to  rules  and  regulations  promulgated"  by  that 
body.  For  details  concerning  appropriations  and  procedures  for  use  of 
the  money,  see  N.C.  Session  Laws  1977,  c.  802,  ss.  38,  38.1,  38.2.] 
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I'm  pleased  to  be  here  with  this  group  today.  All  of  you  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  future  of  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina,  or  you  wouldn't  be  here.  And  I'm  interested  in  building 
a  good  relationship  with  you,  one  that  will  continue  to  stand  us 
in  good  stead  in  the  years  to  come.  I  have  worked  with  Dr.  West^ 
and  other  members  of  the  association  in  the  past,  and  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  that  work. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  for  a  few  minutes  about  a  subject  I 
know  all  of  you  are  concerned  about:  the  role  of  private  colleges 
and  universities  in  our  total  system  of  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina.  This  subject  has  been  much  in  the  news  lately,  and  it 
will  continue  to  be  there  during  this  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  proper  policy  issue,  and  it  deserves  careful 
study  and  constructive  debate.  But  I  share  your  hope  that  it  does 
not  become  a  divisive  issue  or  one  that  is  harmful  to  the  quality 
of  higher  education  in  this  state. 

The  fact  is,  our  private  colleges  and  universities  play  an 
important  role  in  higher  education  in  North  Carolina.  They 
provide  an  atmosphere  and  an  education  that  may  be  different 
from  that  offered  in  our  state-supported  schools.  And  I  believe 
our  people  should  have  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  thalf 
alternative  if  they  want  to. 

Those  private  colleges  and  universities  that  are  church 
supported,  for  example,  fill  a  special  need  in  our  educational 
system.  Many  students  are  interested  in  a  curriculum  heavily 
oriented  toward  religion;  they  should  have  that  opportunity. 

The  learning  atmosphere  of  a  private  college  or  university  can 
be  very  different  from  that  of  a  larger,  state-supported  school. 
There  can  be  more  opportunities  for  close  contact  between  the 
students  and  the  faculty  and  administration. 

What  I  am  sajdng  is  simply  that  all  people  are  different;  they 
have  different  needs  and  interests.  To  satisfy  that  diversity,  I 
believe  it  is  proper  for  the  state  to  promote  an  overall  system  of 
higher  education  that  can  meet  different  needs  and  different 
interests. 

That  is  why  I  believe  it  is  proper  for  the  state  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  North  Carolina  students  who  believe 
their  own  needs  can  be  best  met  by  one  of  your  institutions.  I 
have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  that  principle,  and  I  will 
continue  to  be  a  strong  supporter. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  budget  recommendation  for  the 
coming  year  in  this  regard,  that  we  increase  tuition  offset  grants 
by  $100.  The  cost  of  that  increase  over  the  next  two  budget  years 
will  be  $4  million.  I  do  not  know  if  we  will  be  able  to  commit 
ourselves  to  spending  more  money  on  this  until  we  get  more 
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information  on  the  trends  in  our  economy. 

But  I  have  a  more  fundamental  concern  than  the  amount  of 
the  student  grant.  Every  budget  year  we  face  this  same  question. 
We  will  face  it  in  the  years  to  come.  I  believe  it's  time  that  we  seek 
to  settle  it  for  the  long  run  in  a  reasonable  way.  I  believe  it  is  time 
that  we  establish  a  state  policy  on  a  standard,  an  operating 
principle  that  is  clearly  understood  by  everyone  involved. 

I  want  us  to  develop  that  principle  during  my  administration.  I 
believe  we  must  decide,  as  a  people,  to  what  extent  we  want  to  use 
state  tax  revenues  to  help  our  private  colleges  and  universities 
continue  to  play  a  strong  role  in  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina. 

This  shouldn't  be  a  battle  fought  over  the  budget  pie  during 
every  session  of  the  legislature.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
divisions  and  the  bad  feelings  that  battle  can  cause.  We  must  not 
let  this  question  build  into  a  confrontation  between  the  friends  of 
public  institutions  and  the  friends  of  private  institutions.  Both 
are  friends  of  higher  education,  and  we  need  them  both  if  we  are 
going  to  reach  our  full  potential  in  this  state. 

I  can't  tell  you  now  what  our  policy  toward  this  question 
should  be.  I'm  not  prepared  with  any  easy  answers  about  how  to 
resolve  this  question  of  public  policy.  But  I  can  tell  you  this:  my 
administration  is  going  to  lead  the  way  in  examining  the 
question  and  in  determining  what  our  policy  will  be. 

I  want  to  work  with  you  as  we  develop  that  policy.  I  want  your 
help,  your  ideas,  your  involvement,  just  as  I  want  the  help,  the 
ideas,  and  the  involvement  of  the  friends  of  public  higher 
education. 

You  know  of  my  strong  support  for  private  colleges  and 
universities.  You  know  that  I  understand  the  role  they  can  play 
and  the  opportunities  that  they  offer  our  people.  I  want  them  to 
remain  strong,  and  I  pledge  to  work  with  you  to  keep  them 
strong. 

But  let  us  remember  that  this  is  no  either-or  struggle,  one  in 
which  either  the  public  universities  or  the  private  institutions 
must  win  or  lose.  If  we  look  on  this  question  that  way,  both  will 
lose.  We  can't  afford  that.  Both  must  be  strong.  Both  must  win. 
It's  up  to  all  of  us  to  guarantee  it.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
all  of  you  in  making  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  the  best 
that  we  possibly  can. 


'Cameron  Pritchett  West  (1921-  ),  native  of  Walstonburg;  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,^ 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  U.S.  Army  Air  Force,  1942-1946; 
school  administrator,  1946-1955;  former  member  of  faculty  and  later  dean  of 
Pfeiffer  College;  associate  director  and  then  director,  N.C.  Board  of  Higher 
Education;  resigned  to  become  director  of  higher  education  in  IlHnois;  returned 
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as  president,  N.C.  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities;  left  that 
post  to  become  president  of  Pfeiffer  College,  August,  1978.  North  Carolina 
Manual,  1971,  571-572;  News  and  Observer,  September  15,  1973,  January  19, 
1975;  "Pfeiffer  College  Means  to  Us:  Exciting  Opportunities  in  the  '80's,"  We  the 
People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVIII  (May,  1980),  inside  back  cover 
advertisement;  Cameron  P.  West  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  13,  1981. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PRODUCTIVITY  COMMISSION 

February  25,  1977 

[One  of  the  goals  of  the  Hunt  administration  was  that  of  improving 
governmental  productivity,  of  getting  the  most  services  for  each  tax 
dollar  spent  by  the  state.  The  North  Carolina  Productivity  Commission, 
established  by  executive  order  during  the  Holshouser  administration, 
heard  Governor  Hunt  at  its  first  meeting  following  his  inauguration.] 


I  want  to  begin  today  by  thanking  all  of  you  commission 
members  dedicating  your  time  and  your  considerable  talents  to 
this  extremely  important  work. 

Monk  Harrington^  and  Joe  Grimsley^  asked  me  to  join  you  for 
a  few  minutes  this  morning  and  talk  about  improving 
governmental  productivity,  getting  the  most  out  of  every  tax 
dollar.  You  know  of  my  opposition  to  tax  increases;  you  know  of 
my  commitment  to  make  government  lean  and  efficient.  I'm 
looking  to  you  to  help  us  do  that. 

As  you  know,  I  have  already  instructed  my  new  department 
secretaries  to  take  a  hard  look  at  their  operations  to  make  sure 
we  are  getting  the  best  possible  services  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
We  are  in  the  middle  of  identifying  positions  that  can  be 
eliminated,  with  a  goal  of  reducing  state  government 
employment  by  2  percent.  I  believe  there  is  more  we  can  do. 

You  are  in  a  position  to  play  a  large  role  in  bringing  a  new 
beginning  to  North  Carolina.  You  know,  one  of  the  problems  in 
any  large  organization  like  state  government  is  that  it's  so  easy 
to  get  caught  up  in  the  day-to-day  crises  and  lose  sight  of  the  big 
picture,  of  the  large-scale,  long-range  efforts  to  improve 
productivity  without  hurting  essential  services.  I  want  you  to 
keep  your  eye  on  that  big  picture  and,  in  so  doing,  help  us  to 
make  the  fundamental  changes  in  our  state  that  will  make  North 
Carolina  a  national  leader,  recognized  once  again  as  a  dynamic 
and  progressive  state  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  its  people. 

We  must  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  our  search  for  ways  to 
provide  better  services  for  every  tax  dollar  spent.  Our  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  of  us.  We  must,  for  example,  better 
organize  our  efforts  in  government  so  we  can  respond  to  the 
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constant  changes  that  are  a  part  of  modern  Hfe.  We  must  be 
creative  in  developing  the  proper  combination  of  people, 
equipment,  materials,  and  other  resources  to  do  our  job  in  state 
government.  We  must  combine  the  theories  of  the  classroom  and 
the  practical  experience  of  business  and  government  in 
improving  our  performance. 

And,  most  important,  we  must  recognize  that  our  most 
important  resource  is  always  our  people.  We  must  match 
qualified  people  with  positions  in  state  government.  We  must 
move  to  create  a  proper  working  atmosphere  for  state  employees. 
We  must  make  sure  that  the  structure  of  state  government  is 
responsive  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  individually  and 
collectively. 

We  should  look  after  another  precious  resource  too,  and  that 
resource  is  good  ideas.  You  know,  it's  wrong  to  think  that  college 
professors  and  top  management  people  have  cornered  the 
market  on  good  ideas.  We  want  the  ideas  of  the  average  employee 
or  the  general  citizen,  and  we  want  to  use  their  good  ideas. 

I  think  our  efforts  to  increase  government's  productivity  will 
be  incomplete  if  we  don't  seek  to  guarantee  that  state 
government  and  local  governments  work  together  in  a 
partnership.  I  hope  you  will  address  that  question  in  your  work. 

The  executive  order  creating  this  commission^  requires  that  it 
report  to  the  governor  and  the  General  Assembly  no  later  than 
May  1.  In  the  time  remaining  you  obviously  do  not  have  time  to 
provide  answers  to  all  the  problems  involved  in  this.  I  urge  you  to 
concentrate  on  recommending  an  overall  approach  to  solving 
problems  instead  of  on  a  detailed  analysis  of  specific  problems.  It 
is  going  to  be  an  awesome  task  anyway,  and  if  you  can  develop 
that  approach,  you  will  have  started  us  toward  our  goal  of 
providing  quality  services  on  a  lean  budget. 

Of  course,  this  effort  could  not  succeed  without  the  support  of 
this  administration.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  you  have  the  full 
support  of  me  and  my  secretary  of  administration,  Joe  Grimsley. 
At  the  request  of  your  chairman,  Senator  Harrington,  Secretary 
Grimsley  has  agreed  to  make  this  commission's  efforts  the  top 
priority  of  Pete  Jenkins,^  our  director  of  administrative  analysis. 
I  have  appointed  three  other  outstanding  legislators  to  serve  on 
this  commission — Representative  Billy  Watkins,^  Representa- 
tive Glenn  Morris,^  and  Representative  Guy  Revelle.^ 

Gentlemen,  once  again  I  thank  you  for  undertaking  this  task 
and  I  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  any  way  that  I  can. 


'Joseph  Julian  Harrington  (1919-  ),  businessman  from  Lewiston;  World 
War  II  veteran;  civic  and  church  leader;  member,  state  Senate,  since  1963.  North 
Carolina  Manual,  1977,  315-316;  1979,  299. 
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2 Joseph  Wayne  Grimsley  (1936-  ),  native  of  Wilson;  B.S.  in  international 
studies,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.S.  in  international 
relations,  George  Washington  University;  further  study,  Universidad  De  Los 
Andes,  Bogatd,  Colombia;  U.S.  Army,  1954-1957;  director,  Peace  Corps 
Recruiting,  1963-1964;  desk  officer  for  Peace  Corps— Coastal  America,  1964-1965; 
associate  director.  Peace  Corps— Honduras,  1965-1967;  assistant  director,  North 
Carolina  Office,  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission,  1968-1970;  campaign 
director.  Hunt  campaigns  of  1972,  1976,  1980;  assistant  secretary  of 
administration,  1972-1974;  special  assistant  to  lieutenant  governor,  1974-1975; 
secretary  of  administration  in  Hunt  administration  except  for  leave  of  absence  to 
manage  reelection  campaign,  1980.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1979,  515;  "Joseph 
W.  Grimsley,  Secretary  of  Administration,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina, 
XXXV  (March,  1977),  35-37;  "Grimsley  Back  in  His  Old  Job,"  Raleigh  Times, 
November  11,  1980. 

^Executive  Order  Number  XXI,  October  9,  1976,  issued  by  Governor  James  E. 
Holshouser,  Jr.  See  Memory  F,  Mitchell  (ed.).  Addresses  and  Public  Papers  of 
James  Eubert  Holshouser,  Jr.,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1973-1977  (Raleigh: 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  1978),  544, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Mitchell,  Addresses  of  Holshouser. 

L.  Pete  Jenkins  (1921-  ),  native  of  Greensboro;  resident  of  Winston- 
Salem;  B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  various  Institute  of  Government 
courses  in  county  government;  veteran  of  Korean  War,  remaining  in  reserve  until 
retirement  in  1976  with  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel;  former  industrial  engineer, 
plant  manager,  and  management  consultant  in  furniture  industry;  former 
manager  of  Union  and  later  Stanly  counties;  served  as  director.  Office  of 
Administrative  Analysis  and  staff  director.  North  Carolina  Productivity 
Commission  before  becoming  county  manager  of  Forsyth  County.  Jane  F.  Cole, 
executive  secretary,  Office  of  County  Manager,  Forsyth  County,  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  July  26,  1978. 

^Wilham  Thomas  Watkins  (1921-  ),  lawyer  from  Oxford;  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Wake 
Forest  University;  U.S.  Army,  1942-1946;  member,  state  House  of 
Representatives,  1969-1973,  since  1977.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1977,  429;  1979, 
408409. 

^Glenn  Alexander  Morris  (1908-  ),  retired  businessman  from  Marion; 
educated,  Wake  Forest  University;  World  War  II  army  veteran;  member,  state 
House  of  Representatives,  since  1973.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1973,  665;  1975, 
400-401;  1977,  414-415;  1979,  395-396. 

^James  Guy  Revelle,  Sr.  (1908-  ),  retired  businessman  and  farmer  from 
Conway;  educated.  Wake  Forest  University;  member,  state  House  of 
Representatives,  1973-1979;  active  civic  and  church  leader.  North  Carolina 
Manual,  1977,  420-421;  1979,  402. 


STATEMENT  ON  CHILD  ABUSE  AND 
PUBLIC  AWARENESS  MONTH 

Raleigh,  February  25,  1977 

I'm  sure  many  of  you  have  read  and  heard,  as  I  have,  about  the 
growing  problem  of  child  abuse  in  North  Carolina.  The  problem 
has  always  been  with  us;  but  it  recently  has  received  more 
attention,  and  that's  good.  The  problem  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect  has  too  long  been  whispered  about  and  shoved  under  the 
rug.  We  all  need  to  know  more  about  what  constitutes  abuse  and 
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neglect  and  what  we  can  do  to  help  stop  it,  because  it  touches 
every  one  of  us,  not  just  parents  and  children. 

Parents  and  children  face  a  tough  world  these  days.  It's  harder 
to  be  a  good  parent  when  you  have  to  work  long  hours  just  to  put 
bread  on  the  table.  And  families  are  further  apart.  They're  split 
up,  all  over  the  country,  and  it's  harder  for  young  parents  to  get 
help  from  grandma  or  the  aunts  and  uncles.  And  it's  tough  being 
a  child  these  days.  There's  more  trouble  and  temptation  to  get 
into. 

That's  why  we  all  need  to  support  our  state  Human  Resources 
Department,  our  departments  of  social  services,  and  chapters  of 
Parents  Anonymous  as  they  deal  with  this  problem.  These 
professionals  and  concerned  citizens  can  help  parents  and 
children  understand  the  stresses  they  face  and  find  ways  for 
them  to  cope. 

You  know,  it  would  be  easy  to  say  that  those  parents  who 
abuse  or  neglect  their  children  should  be  put  away,  but  that 
would  not  solve  the  problem.  Many  times  the  parent  is  young 
and  just  doesn't  understand  children  and  the  demands  they 
often  make.  Sometimes  we  find  that  an  abusive  parent  was 
himself  abused  as  a  child,  and  we  need  to  break  that  cycle  of  guilt 
and  punishment  with  love  and  help  and  understanding. 

And  we  all,  as  human  beings,  need  to  be  aware  of  possible 
abuses  that  go  on  around  us.  It's  not  wrong  to  contact  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  when  you  suspect  a  case  of  child 
abuse  in  your  neighborhood. 

You  can  make  that  report  confidentially,  and  you  may  save  a 
life  or  a  family.  We  must  all  realize  that  if  "somebody  else's 
children"  are  a  problem  for  them,  someday  they  may  be  a 
problem  for  us.  We  need  to  be  sure  that  our  communities  offer 
help  for  abusive  parents  and  for  their  children. 

In  coming  weeks  in  this  state  we  are  going  to  see  and  hear 
more  and  more  about  child  abuse.  That's  because  our  state  has 
been  chosen  by  the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
to  conduct  a  statewide  public  awareness  campaign.  I  have 
proclaimed  the  month  of  March  as  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
Public  Awareness  month  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
campaign. 

I'd  like  to  turn  the  press  conference  over  now  to  Dr.  Sarah 
Morrow,^  secretary  of  human  resources.  She  is  a  former  county 
health  director,  she's  a  pediatrician  and  the  mother  of  six,  so 
she's  well  qualified  to  address  all  aspects  of  the  problem. 


'Sarah  Taylor  Morrow  (1921-  ),  native  of  Charlotte;  educated,  Queens 
College;  B.S.  in  medicine,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.D., 
University  of  Maryland;  master's  degree,  UNC  School  of  Public  Health;  former 
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director,  Chester,  South  CaroHna,  County  Health  Department,  and  Guilford 
County  Health  Department.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1977,  569,  1979,  547;  "A 
Consummate  Professional  Is  at  the  Human  Resources  Helm,"  We  the  People  of 
North  Carolina,  XXXV  (September,  1977),  34-35,  64. 

MECKLENBURG  MENTAL  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 

Charlotte,  March  18,  1977 

I'm  especially  pleased  to  be  here  tonight  because  I  can't  think 
of  another  group  of  citizens  which  has  done  more  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  other  North  Carolinians  than  our  mental  health 
associations.  One  thing  I  really  believe  in  is  that  we  can  achieve 
great  things  if  we  can  get  our  5.5  million  citizens  involved  in 
their  own  communities,  working  for  a  better  life  for  their 
neighbors  and  families.  If  we  could  get  all  of  our  people  working 
together  with  the  same  dedication  and  energy  that  you  people 
have  shown  over  the  years,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  what  we 
could  achieve. 

North  Carolina  has  been  in  the  forefront  among  the  states  in 
recent  years  in  improving  mental  health  services  to  its  citizens, 
and  your  work  has  been  responsible  for  the  great  changes  we 
have  seen  in  those  efforts.  Members  of  your  association  lit  the 
fire  for  the  Mental  Health  Study  Commission.  Your  association 
is  responsible  for  all  four  of  our  state  hospitals  being  accredited 
for  the  first  time.  And  your  association  has  been  responsible  for 
the  forward-looking  social  legislation  of  recent  years,  legislation 
affecting  patient  rights,  commitment  procedures,  and  juvenile 
courts.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  that  work,  and  I  want  you  to 
continue  it.  I  know  you  will  continue,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  my  door  will  always  be  open  to  you. 

You  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  provide  for  the 
mentally  ill,  the  emotionally  disturbed,  the  mentally  retarded, 
the  alcoholic,  and  the  drug  abuser.  I'm  proud  of  North  Carolina's 
emphasis  on  treating  those  problems  in  the  community  and  close 
to  home,  keeping  the  disruption  of  family  life  to  a  minimum,  and 
opening  up  opportunities  for  schooling  and  work.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  developed  specialized  services  at  the  regional 
hospitals,  such  as  Broughton,  and  at  our  other  state  facilities. 

I  believe  our  efforts  are  successful  primarily  because  of  the 
support  of  citizens  like  yourselves.  Mecklenburg  County  has  a 
comprehensive  array  of  services,  both  public  and  private,  to 
serve  its  citizens.  I  especially  want  to  commend  you  for  your 
efforts  in  developing  the  inpatient  facility  and  residential  care 
programs  at  the  mental  health  center  and  your  more  recent 
efforts  to  provide  services  at  the  Northwest  Center.  Those 
community  efforts  have  resulted  in  fewer  and  more  appropriate 
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admissions  to  Broughton  Hospital;  and  Broughton,  partly  as  a 
result,  has  one  of  the  lowest  admission  rates  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  what  we  must  do  in  state 
government  to  improve  the  delivery  of  mental  health  services. 
That's  what  it's  all  about  —delivering  services  to  people.  That 
will  be  the  emphasis  of  my  administration.  My  secretary  of 
human  resources,  Sarah  Morrow,  has  a  background  in  public 
health,  and  she  knows  how  important  delivery  of  services  is. 

We  have  to  be  honest  with  ourselves:  we  will  never  have 
enough  money  to  do  everything  we  want  to  in  mental  health. 
That's  a  fact  of  life;  it's  true  in  so  many  areas — in  education,  in 
health  care,  in  anything  you  can  name.  So  what  we  must  do  is 
decide  on  our  priorities,  concentrate  on  doing  a  good  job  on  our 
highest  priorities,  and  own  up  to  the  level  of  services  we  can 
deliver. 

I  wish,  for  example,  that  the  state  could  provide  more  financial 
help  for  your  mental  health  center.  I  know  how  you  worked  to 
pass  the  bond  issue  that  established  that  center;  I  know  the  work 
you  have  done  to  keep  it  going.  And  I  know  that  only  30  of  the 
103  inpatient  beds  are  in  use  now. 

But  I  want  to  change  the  way  we  look  at  things  in  North 
Carolina.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  this  because  it's  going  to  be  an 
earmark  of  Jim  Hunt's  administration.  I  believe  that  we've  got  to 
show  the  people  of  North  Carolina  that  we  can  be  good  stewards 
of  the  money  and  resources  we  have  now.  It's  easy  to  say:  give  us 
more  money;  pay  more  taxes.  But  that  won't  do  anymore;  people 
are  tired  of  it.  What  we  have  to  do,  very  simply,  is  do  a  better 
job  with  the  money  we  have  already. 

We  have  taken  the  first  step  in  that  effort  just  this  week.  In  the 
nine  state  government  departments  under  my  direct  control  as 
governor,  we  have  identified  almost  1 ,000  nonessential  jobs — 971 
to  be  exact — to  be  eliminated.  We  are  cutting  out  2.3  percent  of  all 
the  state-funded  jobs  in  those  departments.  And  it's  going  to 
mean  an  annual  savings  of  $10  million  for  the  people  of  North 
Carolina. 

That  has  never  been  done  before  in  this  state;  I'm  proud  of  it. 
And  it's  only  a  beginning.  But  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  done  it 
without  having  any  harmful  effect  on  the  services  we  provide  for 
people;  all  of  these  jobs  are  nonessential,  most  of  them  in 
administrative  and  middle-management  positions.  And  this 
savings  enables  us  to  put  that  money  into  another  priority  item. 
By  cutting  out  the  fat  in  state  government,  we  can  strengthen  the^ 
meat.  And  that's  what  we  intend  to  do. 

You  know  how  the  delivery  of  services  can  get  lost  in  the 
bureaucracy.  You  know  that  we  have  too  many  people  in 
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managerial  and  administrative  positions  and  not  enough  out 
there  in  those  hospitals  and  mental  health  centers  working  with 
and  treating  people. 

Our  Department  of  Human  Resources  has  become  top-heavy, 
or  Raleigh-heavy,  in  recenf  years.  The  secretary's  office  in 
Raleigh  has  grown  from  10  to  210  people.  And  that  fat  has 
reduced  the  ability  of  the  department  to  serve  those  who  need 
help.  I  intend  to  change  that. 

You  know,  too,  how  the  blizzard  of  paper  work  prevents  our 
mental  health  workers  from  doing  their  job. 

We  must  emphasize  prevention  in  mental  health;  it's  getting 
the  short  end  of  the  stick  now.  We  need  more  emphasis  on 
treating  children,  particularly  the  150,000  emotionally  disturbed 
children  in  North  Carolina.  If  we  can't  help  those  children,  we 
will  suffer  inestimable  losses  to  our  society. 

We  need  to  reach  more  people  with  our  mental  health  services. 
Like  you,  I'm  disturbed  that  there  is  no  central  compilation  of  the 
services  that  are  available.  Such  a  listing  should  be  available  in 
every  doctor's  office  and  public  library  of  this  state. 

Again,  you  know  that  we  can't  do  everything.  But  I  believe  we 
can  do  more  of  the  right  things  than  we  have  been  doing.  You 
people  have  worked  hard  to  make  that  happen.  I  want  you  to 
keep  working. 

You're  the  kind  of  people  who  go  out  every  day,  and  with  every 
person  you  see,  help  to  make  a  difference.  I  wish  we  had 
thousands,  or  millions,  more  like  you  in  North  Carolina.  You 
deserve  to  be  proud  of  what  you  have  done.  Four  years  from  now, 
I  want  us  to  be  able  to  look  back  and  be  even  prouder.  Together, 
we  can  do  it.  Let's  go  back  to  work. 


CHARLOTTE  AHEC  DEDICATION 

Charlotte,  March  19,  1977 

[Improvement  in  the  health  of  North  Carolinians  had  been  a  goal  of 
the  state  for  years.  Great  strides  were  made  with  the  establishment  of 
rural  health  centers  and  the  complementary  Area  Health  Education 
Center  program.] 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  for  what  I  regard  as  a  milestone 
in  health  care  in  this  area  of  the  state.  So  many  people  deserve 
congratulations  for  helping  bring  this  new  facility  about— Dean 
Fordham,!  Dr.  Mayer,^  Dr.  Galusha,^  Hal  Green, ^  and  Jim 
Cannon.^  This  impressive  new  facility  is  a  monument  to  the 
work  that  those  people  and  many,  many  more  have  pursued  for 
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years. 

This  new  center  represents  the  success  of  the  Charlotte  Area 
Health  Education  Center.  But,  even  more,  it  reflects  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  statewide  AHEC  program 
and  what  it  means  for  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  I  have  to 
agree  with  something  Dr.  Galusha  said  not  long  ago — that 
seldom  have  the  state  and  federal  governments  gotten  more  for 
their  money  than  they  have  in  the  AHEC  program.  It  would  be 
even  more  accurate  to  say  that  seldom  have  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  gotten  more  for  their  money. 

The  Charlotte  AHEC  was  one  of  the  national  pioneers  of  this 
program  when  it  was  established  in  1971,  a  time  when  the  nation 
was  desperately  casting  around  for  an  approach  to  providing 
much-needed  health  care  and  medical  training.  And  the  state's 
decision  to  join  in  the  program  beginning  in  1974  is  one  of  the 
wisest  investments  that  we  have  made  in  our  future. 

This  new  building,  however,  doesn't  just  reflect  the  good 
things  that  have  been  done  in  the  past.  It  makes  room  for  the 
great  things  that  are  still  to  come.  The  success  story  of  the 
AHECs  is  just  beginning;  the  centers  have  a  tremendous 
potential  ahead  of  them  for  providing  more  services  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina,  and  I  guarantee  you  that  the  AHECs  have  a 
strong  supporter  in  the  Governor's  Office. 

I  know  what  centers  like  this  one  mean  for  the  people  of  North 
Carolina.  Where  I  grew  up  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  I  can 
remember  waiting  for  up  to  four  hours  in  a  clinic  to  see  a  doctor. 
Some  people,  I'm  afraid,  never  even  made  that  wait.  They  simply 
did  without.  And  we  know  the  debilitating  effects  that 
inadequate  health  care  can  have  on  people. 

I  believe  this  is  a  key  to  the  future  of  North  Carolina.  Just  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  was  in  New  York  City.  I  was  there  for  two 
reasons;  one,  to  be  a  part  of  our  North  Carolina  Symphony's 
debut  in  Carnegie  Hall;  two,  to  meet  with  business  and  industrial 
leaders  to  interest  them  in  what  we  have  to  offer  in  North 
Carolina,  hoping  to  attract  some  of  the  quality  businesses  and 
industries  that  we  need. 

Our  message  to  them  was  simple:  North  Carolina  is  on  the 
move  again.  I  told  them  about  the  enormous  potential  that  this 
state  has,  its  good  climate,  its  natural  resources,  its  cities  that 
are  still  livable  and  manageable,  its  dispersed  population,  and, 
most  of  all,  its  people. 

But  we  must  recognize  that,  to  realize  that  great  potential,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  make  progress  in  combating  the  human 
problems  that  have  held  us  down  in  the  past.  We  can't  realize 
that  potential,  for  example,  if  fully  one  fifth  of  our  adult 
population  can't  read  and  write  well  enough  to  read  a  want  ad  or 
fill  out  a  job  application  or  understand  a  financial  contract. 
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And  we  can't  realize  our  potential  if  our  people  are  held  back 
by  sickness,  disease,  and  disability  that  stunt  their  full 
development.  I'm  ashamed  that  North  Carolina  has  one  of  the 
highest  infant  mortality  rates  in  the  nation,  and  the  nation,  in 
turn,  has  one  of  the  highest  infant  mortality  rates  in  the  world. 
I'm  ashamed  that,  before  the  draft  ended,  the  rejection  rate  of 
our  young  men  for  physican  reasons  was  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  country. 

But  I  believe  we  have  begun  to  make  the  kind  of  progress  that 
we  must  make.  I  have  appointed  a  medical  doctor  who  is 
experienced  in  public  health  administration.  Dr.  Sarah  Morrow, 
as  my  secretary  of  human  resources  in  part  because  I  want  us  to 
emphasize  the  development  of  good  public  health  programs.  She 
is  interested,  for  example,  in  pioneering  a  program  of  infant 
screening— that  is,  screening  newborn  infants  for  disabilities 
and  handicaps  that  are  likely  to  prevent  their  full  development. 
We  would  literally  begin  at  the  beginning  to  try  to  raise  up  new 
generations  that  are  healthier  and  brighter,  and  that's  how  we 
can  have  a  real  impact  on  the  future  of  North  Carolina. 

But  the  AHEC  program  has  more  immediate  benefits.  This 
Charlotte  program,  for  example,  means  better  health  care,  right 
now,  for  families  in  the  counties  throughout  this  area.  And, 
statewide,  I  believe  we  are  beginning  to  see  what  this  program 
means  for  us. 

We  can  already  see  the  impact  that  the  program  is  having  on 
residency  and  student  training.  It  is  on  schedule  in  creating  the 
300  new  primary  care  residency  programs  promised  by  1980,  and 
it's  important  to  note  that,  as  a  result,  the  state  will  see  its  family 
practice  residents  increase  from  the  30  of  1974  to  at  least  215. 

The  program  enables  us  to  train  many  more  medical  students. 
The  Charlotte  program,  for  example,  permits  the  medical  school 
at  the  university  in  Chapel  Hill  to  enroll  more  medical  students. 
And  they  get  training  in  the  places  where  we  need  help,  our 
communities.  In  1972  only  4  percent  of  the  medical  students  at 
Chapel  Hill  took  their  clinical  education  in  community  settings. 
By  1980  that  percentage  should  increase  to  about  33  percent. 
Today,  there  are  70  medical  students  from  Chapel  Hill  studying 
in  communities  throughout  our  state. 

And  that  is  a  step  toward  an  exciting  goal:  providing  more 
physicians  in  areas  of  our  state  where,  too  often  in  the  past, 
medical  care  has  been  a  distant  reality.  That  is  a  critical  goal, 
and  we  are  just  beginning  to  see  the  dawning  of  some  progress  in 
meeting  it. 

Some  recent  findings  about  the  1976  class  at  the  UNC  School 
of  Medicine  bear  these  hopes  out:  about  75  percent  of  the 
graduates  said  they  hope  to  settle  in  nonmetropolitan  or  rural 
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counties,  where  the  maldistribution  of  physicians  is  most 
serious;  over  75  percent  said  their  experiences  with  the  AHEC 
program  gave  them  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  both 
primary  care  and  community  practice;  and,  perhaps  most 
significant,  more  of  them  remained  in  North  Carolina  for  their 
residency  training  than  in  previous  classes.  Beyond  that.  North 
Carolina  has  seen  a  greater  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
active  physicians  than  has  any  other  state;  further,  our 
nonmetropolitan  counties  are  making  more  progress  improving 
their  doctor-people  ratio  than  similar  counties  across  the  nation. 

Those  are  initial,  but  exciting,  signs  of  progress.  I  believe  they 
show  we  are  on  the  right  road.  I  believe  they  show  that  the 
AHEC  program  is  a  tremendous  success. 

And  it's  a  success  because  it's  a  powerful  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  It's  a  success  because  it  grows  from  a  partnership  between 
the  state  and  federal  governments,  and  local  hospitals  like  this 
one,  and  our  university  system,  and  our  medical  community. 
Those  groups  have  come  together  behind  this  program;  they 
have  banded  together  in  an  approach  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

This  partnership  brings  North  Carolina  closer  to  the  reality  of 
an  old  parable  that  goes,  "he  who  has  health  has  hope,  and  he 
who  has  hope  has  everything."^ 

We  stand  today  closer  to  that  hope  in  North  Carolina. 


^Christopher  Columbus  Fordham  III  (1926-  ),  native  of  Greensboro; 
educated,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.D.,  Harvard 
University;  fellow  in  medicine,  UNC-CH  prior  to  entering  USAF,  1955-1957; 
practice  as  internist,  Greensboro,  1957-1958;  since  1958,  associated  in  various 
capacities  with  hospital  at  Chapel  Hill  except  for  period  of  1969-1971  when  served 
as  dean  of  medical  school  and  professor,  Medical  College  of  Georgia;  professor  of 
medicine  and  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  UNC-CH,  1971-1980;  inaugurated 
as  chancellor.  University  of  North  Carolina,  October  12,  1980.  Who's  Who  in 
America,  1976-1977  (Chicago:  Marquis  Who's  Who,  39th  Edition,  2  volumes, 
1976),  1, 1038,  hereinafter  cited  as  Who's  Who  in  America,  1976-1977;  "'Citadel  of 
Scholarship,'"  Tar  Heel  Voices,  VH  (December,  1980),  [1]. 

^Eugene  Stephen  Mayer  (1938-  ),  native  of  Connecticut;  M.D.,  Columbia 
University;  M.P.H.,  Yale;  on  medical  staff.  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital, 
associate  professor  of  community  medicine  since  1971;  surgeon,  USPHS,  1965- 
1968;  staff  physician.  Peace  Corps,  Turkey,  1965-1967;  medical  officer  for  Peace 
Corps  Health  Program,  West  Africa,  1967-1968;  certified  by  American  Board  of 
Preventive  Medicine.  Directory  of  Medical  Specialists,  1977-1978  (Chicago: 
Marquis  Who's  Who  for  the  American  Board  of  Medical  Specialists,  Eighteenth 
Edition,  2  volumes,  1977),  H,  2221,  hereinafter  cited  as  Directory  of  Medical 
Specialists,  1977-1978. 

^Bryant  L.  Galusha  (1927-  ),  native  of  West  Virginia;  M.D.,  Western 
Reserve  University;  teaching  fellow,  pediatrics,  Western  Reserve;  resident 
pediatrician  and  director  of  medical  education,  Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital; 
clinical  associate  professor.  Department  of  Pediatrics,  UNC-CH;  Marine  Corps, 
1954-1956;  fellow,  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  Directory  of  Medical 
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Specialists,  1977-1978,  II,  2013. 

^Harold  C.  Green  (1920-  ),  native  of  Winston-Salem;  resident  of  Charlotte; 
educated,  High  Point  College;  resident  in  hospital  administration,  Charlotte 
Memorial  Hospital  and  Medical  Center;  first  lieutenant,  Medical  Corps,  1943- 
1949;  affiliated  with  Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  since  1947, 
rising  to  position  of  director.  Harold  C.  Green  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  August  8, 
1978. 

sjames  G.  Cannon  (1916-  ),  native  of  Concord;  resident  of  Charlotte;  B.A., 
Princeton;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration;  World 
War  II  veteran;  affiliated  with  American  Credit  Corporation  and  predecessor 
companies  since  1946,  rising  to  position  of  vice-chairman  and  director.  James  G. 
Cannon  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  August  8,  1978. 

^This  is  an  Arabian  proverb.  Lewis  C.  Henry  (ed.),  Best  Quotations  for  All 
Occasions  (Greenwich,  Connecticut:  Fawcett  Publications,  Inc.  [New  and 
Revised  Edition],  n.d.),  103. 

STATEMENT  ON  APPOINTMENT  OF  PHIL  CARLTON 

Raleigh,  March  23,  1977 

[On  March  24,  at  a  svs^earing-in  ceremony,  Governor  Hunt  said,  "We 
have  sounded  the  battle  cry  in  our  fight  against  crime."  With  Judge  Phil 
Carlton  in  the  lead,  the  new  Crime  Commission  would,  he  added,  be  "the 
nerve  center  in  this  battle — planning  the  strategy  and  making  sure  all 
the  forces  are  working  together."  He  called  on  the  commission  to  take 
steps  to  bring  about  cooperation  among  different  parts  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  "Unity  within  the  criminal  justice  system  will  ultimately 
bring  greater  confidence  in  government  among  our  people.  Too  often  the 
people  hear  the  courts  complain  about  corrections;  they  hear  corrections 
complain  about  the  courts;  they  hear  law  enforcement  officers  complain 
about  both."  As  a  consequence,  he  stated,  many  people  had  lost 
confidence  in  the  system  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  governor 
challenged  the  commission  to  help  restore  confidence  by  working  and 
planning  to  overcome  the  distrustful  feeling  that  existed.] 

I  want  to  announce  today  the  appointment  of  Judge  Phil 
Carlton  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public 
Safety. 

I  promised  in  my  campaign  that  this  administration  would 
move  vigorously  to  mobilize  the  full  resources  of  this  state  in  the 
fight  against  crime.  I  believe  now  that  our  new  department,  with 
Phil  Carlton  as  secretary,  will  lead  the  way  in  developing  a  plan 
that  will  do  the  job. 

We  know  that  we  are  not  going  to  "wipe  out"  crime  in  North 
Carolina — we  never  promised  to  do  that.  But  we  will  have  better 
cooperation  among  all  the  parts  of  our  criminal  justice  system, 
ana  we  will  attack  the  problem  of  crime  in  an  organized,  efficient 
way. 

We  of  course  could  not  do  this  job  without  the  help  and  support 
of  our  fine  attorney  general,  Kufus  Edmisten.^  The  attorney 
general  will  work  with  us  closely,  and  together  we  plan  to  have 
the  best  system  for  fighting  crime  that  this  state  has  ever  had. 
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I  chose  Judge  Carlton  for  this  job  for  many  reasons.  He  has 
been  chief  judge  in  the  Seventh  District  for  nearly  ten  years.  He 
has  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  judicial  system  and  law 
enforcement.  Judge  Carlton  is  well  known  for  his  efficiency  and 
administrative  ability — Chief  Justice  Susie  Sharp^  can  attest  to 
that.  Fve  known  Judge  Carlton  since  college  days,  and  I've 
watched  his  progress  over  the  years.  I've  seen  that  he  sets  high 
goals  and  knows  how  to  achieve  those  goals. 

I'm  counting  on  him  to  help  us  do  what  we've  set  out  to  do- 
make  North  Carolina  a  safer  place  to  live  and  bring  swiftness 
and  certainty  back  to  our  criminal  justice  system. 


^Rufus  Ligh  Edmisten  (1941-  ),  lawyer,  native  of  Boone;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  J.D.  with  honors,  George 
Washington  University;  research  assistant  and  with  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights,  1964-1969;  chief  counsel  and  staff  director,  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities,  1973;  elected  attorney 
general,  November,  1974.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1977,  509;  "He's  Not  Peering 
Over  Anybody's  Shoulder  Now,"  News  and  Observer,  January  12, 1975;  Mitchell, 
Addresses  of  Holshouser,  281n. 

^Susie  Marshall  Sharp  (1907-  ),  native  of  Reidsville;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
educated.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  LL.B.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  practicing  attorney,  1929-1949;  special  judge, 
superior  court,  1949-1962;  appointed  associate  justice.  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court,  March  14,  1962,  and  subsequently  elected  to  that  position;  elected  chief 
justice,  November  5,  1974;  retired  July,  1979.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1977,  607; 
Nadine  Cohodas,  "Court  Adjourns  for  Susie  Sharp,"  News  and  Observer,  July  15, 
1979.  - 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIZENS  ASSOCIATION 

Raleigh,  March  24,  1977 

[In  the  following  address,  Governor  Hunt  discussed  a  number  of 
proposals  being  considered  by  the  legislature.  For  information  as  to  the 
outcome  of  these  various  matters,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  State 
of  the  State  message  of  January  17,  1977,  and  the  footnotes  thereto. 

The  North  Carolina  Citizens  Association's  legislative  conference  was 
held  on  December  12, 1978,  and  Governor  Hunt  was  present  to  speak  on 
that  occasion  also.  The  first  day-long  conference  was  attended  by  over 
200  people  from  seven  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  executives  and  staff  members,  trade  and  professional 
association  executives,  and  business  and  industry  representatives  were 
present.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  "was  to  prepare  participants  and 
their  organizations  for  the  1979  session  of  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly."  See  "'79  General  Assembly  Ushered  in  with  Legislative 
Conference,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVH  (January,  1979), 
16. 

Governor  Hunt,  at  the  legislative  conference  held  in  Raleigh,  gave  an 
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overview  of  his  responsibilities  in  proposing  a  state  budget,  for  outlining 
a  legislative  program  in  a  state  of  the  state  address,  and  for  defining 
"the  agenda  for  the  state"  and  laying  out  a  "vision  for  the  future."  He 
discussed  some  of  the  programs  he  hoped  to  see  materialize  and  his 
commitment  to  efficiency.  He  told  his  audience  that  the  state  was 
"ready  to  move  ahead."  He  concluded  by  saying,  "I  think  North 
Carolina  stands  on  the  brink  of  its  greatest  period  of  progress.  Let's 
make  that  dream  a  reality." 

A  few  days  before  delivering  the  following  speech,  on  March  19, 1977, 
the  governor  issued  a  statement  on  progress  made  to  that  time  by  his 
administration.  In  the  statement  he  covered  many  of  the  points  included 
in  the  Citizens  Association  address.] 


Few  groups  in  North  Carolina  are  more  involved  in  and 
knowledgeable  about  state  government  than  this  one,  so  it's  a 
pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  come  talk  with  you  today.  I 
want  to  talk  about  some  of  the  exciting  things  that  I  believe  are 
ahead  of  us  in  North  Carolina  and  what  we  can  do  to  help  bring 
them  about. 

You  know  that  I  was  in  New  York  earlier  this  month,  meeting 
with  business  and  industrial  leaders  to  interest  them  in  locating 
plants  and  facilities  in  North  Carolina.  I  wanted  them  to  see*me 
and  talk  with  me  and  understand  that  I  am  making  a  personal 
commitment  to  building  the  economy  of  North  Carolina. 

I  had  a  simple  message  for  them:  North  Carolina  is  on  the 
move  again.  I  wanted  to  impress  on  them  the  enormous  potential 
for  growth  and  progress  that  this  state  has.  Our  location  is  ideal; 
we  have  a  perfect  climate,  unspoiled  natural  resources,  a 
dispersed  population,  and  a  sense  of  community;  our  cities  are 
still  livable  and  manageable;  our  people  are  honest,  thrifty,  and 
hardworking.  We're  in  a  position  to  retain  the  good  things  about 
our  heritage  and  our  way  of  life  even  though,  by  1980,  we'll  be  the 
tenth  most  populous  state  in  the  nation,  passing  Massachusetts. 
We  can  have  the  best  of  both  worlds — economic  growth  and  a 
good  quality  of  life. 

I  think  we  made  an  impression  on  them.  We  had  many  heads 
of  our  top  businesses  with  us,  giving  their  personal  testimony. 
That's  important,  because  if  our  state  isn't  good  for  its  existing 
businesses,  it  probably  won't  be  good  for  a  new  industry.  I  think 
they  were  particularly  impressed  by  what  we  plan  to  do  to  bring 
about  a  new  thrust  in  economic  development  in  North  Carolina, 
a  giant  step  forward  like  the  one  this  state  took  under  the 
leadership  of  Luther  Hodges.  They  saw  the  proof  of  our 
commitment  in  the  plans  we  have  put  forth  for  reorganizing 
state  government  so  it  can  bring  that  progress  about. 

The  most  important  changes  we  must  make  are  personal.  We 
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must  have  a  governor  who  is  prepared  to  go  anywhere  and  talk 
to  anybody  if  it  will  help  bring  new  and  better  jobs  to  North 
Carolina.  I  am  prepared  to  do  that,  and,  if  you  don't  believe  me, 
you  should  have  seen  my  schedule  in  New  York.  Rest  assured 
that  there  wasn't  much  time  for  enjoying  the  city.  We  must  also 
have  business  leaders  like  yourselves  involved  in  that  effort,  and 
that  is  why  I  have  proposed  the  creation  of  a  twenty-five-member 
Economic  Development  Board  to  enlist  you  in  developing  the 
policies  and  the  programs  that  will  attract  good  businesses  and 
in  going  to  them  and  telling  them  why  they  should  be  a  part  of 
North  Carolina. 

I  also  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  make  one  department  of 
state  government  responsible  for  economic  development.  I  don't 
think  one  department  can  do  justice  to  both  that  job  and  the  job 
of  protecting  our  natural  resources  at  the  same  time.  It  just 
doesn't  work  right.  I  think  that's  been  a  factor  in  why  South 
Carolina  has  been  taking  many  of  the  good  prospects  and  their 
good-paying  jobs  away  from  us.  We  need  one  department  that  we 
can  look  to  to  get  this  job  done,  and  I  believe  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  the  natural  place. 

It  needs  a  lot  of  tools  to  do  that  job,  though,  and  I  am  proposing 
that  it  get  them.  I  am  asking  the  General  Assembly  to  make  the 
department  responsible  for  industrial  development,  travel  and 
tourism,  energy,  our  ports,  labor  force  development — all  the 
elements  that  are  essential  to  economic  development.  And  I  am 
also  asking  the  legislature  to  invest  an  additional  $1  million  a 
year  in  that  effort,  an  investment  that  I  believe  will  pay  off 
handsomely  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  also  believe  that  improvements  in  our  transportation  system 
are  vital  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  support  that  economic 
development.  So  I  am  proposing  a  $300  million  road  bond  issue 
that  will  be  closely  coordinated  with  our  economic  needs, 
assuring  an  east-west  corridor  and  better  access  to  our  ports, 
among  other  priorities. 

We  are  taking  other  steps  that  will  make  government  better 
able  to  realize  our  potential.  We  are  undertaking  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  fight  against  crime,  beginning 
again  by  making  one  department  of  state  government,  the  newly 
created  Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety, 
responsible  for  doing  the  job.  Before  now  we  haven't  had  one 
focal  point  to  lead  and  direct  our  crime-fighting  efforts,  but  we 
will  now.  We  are  also  moving  in  the  General  Assembly  to  require 
speedy  trials  and  certain  sentencing,  the  two  best  deterrents  to 
crime. 

Most  important,  we  are  making  all  these  changes  without 
spending  more  tax  money.  There  will  be  no  tax  increases  during 
this  administration;  we  can  and  will  make  do  with  our  current 
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tax  revenues. 

But  I  believe  we  need  to  pursue  other  reforms  if  we  are  to  have 
the  kind  of  efficient,  effective,  and  responsive  government  that 
we  are  talking  about.  I  will  be  frank  with  you;  we  don't  have  that 
kind  of  government  today.  In  many  ways,  it  is  just  the  opposite. 

In  my  seventy-five  days  as  governor,  I  have  sometimes  been 
disappointed  and  frustrated  by  state  government.  I  have  found  it 
to  be  unwilling  to  make  the  changes  that  the  people  have  said 
they  want;  I  have  found  it  to  be  fat,  wasteful,  and  inefficient;  I 
have  found  it  hard  to  pin  down  as  to  who  is  responsible  for 
getting  a  job  done;  I  have  found  people  making  regulations  who 
have  too  little  knowledge  and  feeling  for  their  impact  on  people 
and  business;  I  have  found  government  busier  measuring  what 
goes  into  a  program — how  much  tax  money  is  spent,  how  many 
people  are  hired— than  in  the  results  it  gets. 

I  fear  that  our  system  is  dangerously  near  not  working,  and 
the  fundamental  question  before  us  is  simply  whether  we  can 
make  democratic  government  work.  I'm  trying  to  make  it  work, 
trjdng  to  prove  that,  in  one  state,  the  people  can  get  hold  of  their 
government  and  make  it  respond  to  them.  I'm  trying  to  ensure 
that  we  have  the  kind  of  government  that  can  provide  the 
leadership  and  direction  that  North  Carolina  needs  to  be  a  leader 
in  the  South  and  in  the  nation. 

We  started  with  a  major  effort  to  cut  out  fat  and  waste  in  state 
government.  A  lot  of  people  said  that  was  just  empty  promises;  a 
lot  of  the  bureaucrats  resisted  us  and  tried  to  make  sure  we 
weren't  successful.  But  we  were  successful;  we  are  eliminating 
971  jobs  from  the  departments  under  my  control — 2.3  percent  of 
all  state-funded  job.  These  are  nonessential,  nonproductive  jobs, 
and  we  are  better  off  without  them.  Their  elimination  will  give  us 
$10  million  a  year  that  we  can  redirect  to  more  pressing  needs. 
This  hasn't  been  done  before  in  North  Carolina;  I  doubt  that  it 
has  been  done  in  any  other  state. 

But  we  are  going  to  have  to  become  even  bolder  and  more 
imaginative  than  ever  before  in  devising  ways  of  making 
government  work  better.  I  believe,  for  example,  that  we  should 
examine  whether  the  office  of  governor  in  North  Carolina  is 
equipped  to  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  and  direction  that  we 
want  when  we  elect  a  governor.  It  is  not  equipped  to  do  that  now, 
and  I  believe  it  is  time  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  have  an 
opportunity  to  decide  whether  their  governor  should  have  the 
right  to  run  for  a  second  successive  term  and  the  power  to  veto 
legislation.  I  strongly  urge  this  General  Assembly  to  give  the 
people  that  opportunity. 

North  Carolina  is  the  only  state  without  the  gubernatorial 
veto.  It  is  one  of  only  seven  states  that  do  not  let  the  governor  run 
for  a  second  successive  term.  Now,  I  know  that  doesn't 
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necessarily  mean  that  we  are  wrong.  But  it  should  cause  us  to 
examine  carefully  whether  we  are. 

My  two  months'  service  as  governor  has  confirmed  for  me  a 
lesson  that  my  predecessors  have  taught  for  years:  North 
Carolina  is  selling  itself  short  by  not  providing  these  tools  of 
progress  and  strong  leadership.  We  have  had  weak  governors 
and  strong  governors.  There  is  no  consistency  because  the  office 
itself  is  weak;  its  strength  is  dependent  on  the  strength  of  the 
person  who  holds  it.  And  the  strength  is  dependent  on  the 
governor's  appointment  powers  and  his  personal  persuasive 
ability.  Although  my  immediate  predecessor  was  of  the  other 
political  party,  I  believe  he  could  have  been  a  far  more  effective 
leader  of  all  the  people  with  these  powers.  He  should  have  had 
them. 

To  see  the  advantages  of  providing  for  two  terms,  we  have  to 
look  back  no  further  than  Luther  Hodges,  who  was  governor  for 
over  six  years.  He  was  one  of  our  most  effective  governors; 
during  his  administration.  North  Carolina  became  recognized  as 
a  real  national  leader  in  economic  development.  We  benefited 
from  the  continuity  of  policy  and  the  experienced  leadership  that 
he  was  able  to  provide.  That  should  be  a  very  powerful  lesson  to 
us. 

It  should  teach  us,  for  example,  that  we  can't  deal  with  long- 
term  problems  in  short-term  bursts.  It  will  take  more  than  four 
years,  for  example,  to  rebuild  North  Carolina's  economic 
development  program.  Totally  changing  our  approach  to  solving 
our  problems  every  four  years  keeps  us  from  building  up  the 
momentum  that  is  needed  to  bring  about  real  changes.  The  stop- 
and-go  approach  holds  us  back. 

It  also  takes  a  governor  more  than  four  years  to  learn  the  ways 
of  the  bureaucrats  and  to  do  a  good  job  of  finding  where  we  can 
cut  out  fat  and  save  money.  The  mere  possibility  that  a  governor 
might  seek  a  second  term,  even  if  he  doesn't,  will  force  the 
bureaucrats  to  be  more  responsive  and  less  resistant.  It  will 
make  them  more  responsive  to  the  General  Assembly,  too, 
because  the  governor  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
legislature's  mandate. 

The  lack  of  the  veto  power,  in  the  same  way,  robs  our  people  of 
a  statewide  voice,  elected  by  all  the  people,  in  the  legislature's 
deliberations  of  public  law  and  policy.  We  know  how  difficult  it  is 
for  the  common  good  to  prevail  against  the  intense 
concentration  of  special  interests.  The  governor  can  take  a 
broader  view  of  policy  questions  and,  when  necessary,  can  make 
a  politically  unpopular  decision  that  individual  legislators 
cannot  make.  The  existence  of  the  veto  will  also  cause  the 
legislature  to  take  a  long  second  look  at  questionable  legislation 
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and  it  will  give  the  public  one  source  of  accountability  and 
responsibility  for  vital  decisions  affecting  the  state. 

My  friends,  I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  in  North  Carolina  seize 
the  opportunity  before  us.  It  is  time  for  us  to  stop  falling  short  of 
our  great  potential.  It  is  time  to  move  ahead. 

But,  as  we  prepare  to  move  ahead,  we  need  to  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  governmental  structure  that  we  will  be  counting  on  to 
lead  us.  Is  it  strong?  Is  it  lean  and  hard-nosed?  Is  it  effective  and 
efficient? 

If  we  can't  bring  more  continuity  and  more  responsiveness  to 
our  government,  I  don't  believe  it  can  be  the  kind  of  engine  for 
progress  that  we  need.  Without  that,  we  can't  build  up 
momentum  for  a  bold  new  economic  development  program  that 
can  make  North  Carolina  the  buckle  of  the  Sunbelt. 

Our  future  lies  before  us.  Before  us,  too,  lies  the  opportunity  for 
growth  and  progress  that  can  be  the  foundation  for  an  even 
better  way  of  life  in  the  state,  one  that  gives  every  citizen  an 
opportunity  to  build  a  better  future  for  himself  and  to  be  a  part  of 
something  great. 


MEETING  WITH  MAYORS 

Raleigh,  March  31,  1977 

When  I  was  inaugurated  as  North  Carolina's  governor  two 
and  a  half  months  ago,  I  pledged  to  help  build  a  new  partnership 
between  the  state  and  local  governments.  I  wanted  to  be  here 
with  you  today  to  start  building  that  relationship.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  and  have  you  talk  to  me  and  the  members  of  my  cabinet 
about  your  problems  and  your  concerns  and  your  observations 
and  your  suggestions  about  our  relationship.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  our  door  is  open  to  you,  and  it  will  stay  open  during  this 
administration. 

In  these  first  weeks  of  my  administration  I  have  tried  to  lay  out 
my  philosophy  of  government.  And  that  philosophy  is  based  on 
three  beliefs.  First,  the  resources  of  our  people  have  no  limit. 
Second,  we  have  grown  strong,  and  we  can  grow  stronger,  by 
doing  things  for  ourselves  and  for  each  other  in  our  own 
communities.  And  third,  effective  government  must  be  built  from 
the  bottom  up,  not  from  the  top  down. 

I  think  those  three  tenets  show  you  how  important  I  believe 
local  government  is.  It  is  the  brick  and  mortar  on  which  the 
public  good  is  built.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  government  that  is 
truly  effective  and  responsive  to  the  people,  we  have  to  start  with 
a  solid  local  government  foundation,  one  that  is  supported  and 
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strengthened  by  state  government. 

I  want  to  assure  a  working  partnership  between  us,  one  that 
will  enable  us  to  move  North  Carolina  forward  in  the  four  years 
ahead.  But  I  can't  make  this  partnership  work  merely  by  talking 
with  you  today.  So  let  me  talk  with  you  a  minute  about  what  I  see 
as  our  mutual  problems  and  then  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say. 

I  know  what  our  biggest  problem  is,  as  state  and  local 
governments,  as  private  citizens,  and  as  public  officials:  it's 
money.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  impact  that  the  economy 
has  had  on  us.  The  cost  of  general  government  has  risen  12 
percent  in  just  the  last  budget  year. 

I  believe  that  the  state  must  not  only  help  local  governments 
maintain  their  level  of  services  but  must  also  help  them  in 
getting  far  enough  ahead  to  begin  addressing  the  many  unmet 
needs  of  our  citizens.  And  the  most  important  thing  that  the 
state  can  do  here  is  to  encourage  the  kind  of  economic  growth 
that  will  provide  new  jobs,  pay  better  salaries,  and  expand  your 
tax  base.  I  am  making  a  personal  commitment  to  doing  that  job. 
My  proposed  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  the  General  Assembly  is  considering  now,  is  intended  to 
put  new  vigor  into  our  industrial  recruitment  efforts  and  our 
travel  and  tourism  program. 

We  can  also  work  with  you  to  increase  the  productivity  and 
efficiency  of  government.  We  are  already  moving  on  the  state 
level  to  tighten  up  our  spending  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar.  I'm 
proud  that  our  administration  has  already  identified  almost 
1,000  jobs  that  can  be  eliminated,  saving  the  taxpayers  $10 
million  a  year.  We  can  do  more  of  that,  and  the  state  can  help  you 
through  the  Division  of  Community  Assistance  in  the  reorgan- 
ized Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Develop- 
ment that  I  have  proposed. 

I  want  to  make  that  department  the  agency  of  state 
government  that  is  responsible  for  working  with  local 
governments.  It  could  provide  you  with  a  one-stop  access  point 
for  all  your  dealings  with  state  government  and  to  as  many 
federal  programs  as  possible.  This  department's  secretary, 
former  mayor  Howard  Lee^  of  Chapel  Hill,  will  be  your  advocate 
in  state  government.  He  understands  your  problems,  and  he  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  programs  that  are  oriented  to  local 
governments.  He  will  make  sure  that  your  voices  are  heard  and 
your  concerns  are  dealt  with  in  Raleigh. 

That  department  should,  for  example,  assist  you  in  your 
community  development  efforts.  You  know  that  "community 
development"  is  a  broad  term  meaning  efforts  by  local 
governments  to  renew  and  strengthen  themselves  in  areas  such 
as  housing,  community  facilities,  and  recreation.  The  costs  are 
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I  high,  of  course,  and  I  understand  that  the  federal  programs  that 
could  assist  us  are  fragmented  among  a  number  of  federal 
agencies  and  are  inadequately  funded.  The  state,  through  our 
Washington  Office,  can  take  the  lead  here  in  encouraging 
increased  federal  support  of  our  community  development  efforts. 
The  state  can  also  help  local  governments  identify  the  federal 
programs  that  can  best  help  them. 

We  must  also  work  together  to  eliminate  excessive  red  tape 
that  gets  in  the  way  of  serving  our  people.  The  Carter 
administration  is  committed  to  doing  that  on  the  federal  level; 
we  must  examine  our  own  forms  and  regulations.  We  have  to 
keep  in  mind  that  government  must  be  accountable  to  the  people 
who  pay  our  salaries  and  pay  for  the  programs,  and  some  red 
tape  results  from  efforts  to  assure  that  accountability.  Cutting 
out  the  unnecessary  forms  and  regulations  without  reducing 
accountability  is  a  tough  job,  but  it  can  be  done. 

There  is  another  area  where  my  administration  is  making  a 
major  effort  to  help  you  make  your  towns  and  cities  better  places 
in  which  to  live.  This  is  our  effort  to  fight  crime.  The  General 
Assembly  is  hard  at  work  on  a  comprehensive  crime-control 
package  that  I  presented;  and,  for  the  first  time,  there  will  be  one 
agency  of  state  government  that  can  work  with  the  attorney 
general  and  with  you  and  with  the  sheriffs  to  guarantee  our 
citizens  the  most  basic  civil  right:  the  right  to  feel  secure  in  their 
own  communities  and  neighborhoods. 

Our  new  Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety,  I 
believe,  will  be  able  to  develop  for  the  first  time  a  coherent, 
comprehensive  state  approach  to  fighting  crime.  Drawing  up  the 
plan  for  that  fight  will  be  the  new  Governor's  Crime 
Commission,  which  has  replaced  the  old  Law  and  Order 
Commission.  I  pledge  to  you  that  this  commission  will  work  with 
you,  and  not  against  you,  to  get  this  job  done. 

One  of  the  most  important  thrusts  of  our  efforts  here  will  be  the 
same  as  in  all  our  efforts — establishing  some  real  standards  by 
which  we  can  measure  the  progress  and  the  effectiveness  of  our 
efforts  to  solve  problems.  And  your  cities  and  towns  lie  at  the 
heart  of  what  I  think  is  the  most  important  standard  of  all.  I 
have  said  many  times  that  when  my  administration  is  finished,  I 
don't  want  you  to  measure  the  number  of  people  hired  or  the 
number  of  programs  started  or  the  amount  of  money  spent  to 
decide  whether  it  was  a  success.  I  want  the  success  of  my 
administration  to  be  measured  in  the  communities  and 
neighborhoods  of  North  Carolina — in  your  towns  and  cities.  If 
you  can't  see  a  difference  there  after  four  years,  then  we  have 
failed.  But  I  believe  that,  together,  we  can  make  that  difference. 
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^Howard  Nathaniel  Lee  (1934-  ),  native  of  Georgia;  B.A.,  Fort  Valley  State 
College;  M.S.W.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  army  veteran; 
former  mayor  of  Chapel  Hill;  former  probation  officer;  various  administrative 
positions  at  Duke  University;  named  secretary,  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Community  Development,  1977.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1979, 
555;  "Lee  Brings  Moderate  Approach  to  Resources  Post,"  News  and  Observer, 
January  23,  1977. 


SWEARING-IN  OF  JUVENILE  CODE 
REVISION  COMMITTEE 

Raleigh,  April  15,  1977 

[The  Juvenile  Code  Revision  Committee  was  established  by  the  1977 
General  Assembly  in  conjunction  with  the  Governor's  Crime 
Commission,  created  "by  way  of  extension  and  not  limitation"  as  one  of 
a  number  of  adjunct  committees.  Composition  of  the  committee  was 
designated  by  the  governor  by  Executive  Order  Number  6:  two  judges  of 
the  district  court  familiar  with  juvenile  justice  problems;  two  members 
of  the  state  Senate;  two  members  of  the  House;  eight  citizens;  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety,  who 
was  to  serve  ex  officio.  This  order  was  signed  March  31,  1977.] 


I'm  very  proud  to  be  here  today  for  the  swearing-in  of  this 
committee.  This  committee  to  revise  the  juvenile  code  will  be  a 
vital  part  of  our  effort  to  fight  crime  in  North  Carolina,  through 
our  Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety.  This 
committee  has  a  mammoth  task  ahead.  That's  no  exaggeration. 
When  I  asked  the  legislature  to  provide  for  this  committee  in  my 
crime  address,  I  said  we  needed  a  complete,  objective  study  of 
what  we  are  doing  in  North  Carolina  for  kids  in  trouble. 

Our  efforts  so  far  in  keeping  kids  out  of  trouble,  and  in  dealing 
with  those  who  do  get  in  trouble,  have  been  fragmented, 
uncoordinated,  and  often  antiquated.  We  have  scattered  our 
resources  and  responsibilities  in  this  area  all  over  state 
government.  That  approach  is  clearly  not  working.  We  are  not 
keeping  kids  out  of  training  school,  and  we  are  not  rehabilitating 
most  of  the  ones  who  go  there. 

We've  got  to  remember  how  times  have  changed.  Kids  face 
temptations  today  that  did  not  exist  when  we  were  young.  The 
lines  of  right  and  wrong  are  not  as  clearly  drawn  in  many  kids' 
minds  today  as  they  were  in  our  minds  twenty  years  ago.  More 
kids  have  part-time  parents  and  overworked  teachers.  It's  not  the 
time  now  to  place  blame  on  anybody  for  these  conditions;  it's 
time  we  as  a  state  realize  these  young  people  and  their  problems 
belong  to  all  of  us. 
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If  we  do  not  find  some  better  ways  of  helping  our  young  people, 
we  will  stay  on  our  same  old  course  of  "graduating"  many  of 
these  people  to  lives  as  criminal  adults.  The  cost  of  helping  a 
child  is  miniscule  compared  to  the  cost  of  incarcerating  a 
convict.  The  cost  of  a  misguided,  unproductive,  and  unhappy  life 
is  even  greater;  we  in  North  Carolina  just  cannot  afford  to  pay 
those  costs  anymore. 

This  committee  is  going  to  have  to  start  work  right  away.  It 
has  been  charged  to  give  a  preliminary  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  prior  to  its  adjournment  this  year.  A  full  report  is  due 
in  less  than  two  years.  It's  going  to  take  a  lot  of  hard  work  in  that 
short  time  to  look  at  all  our  services,  laws,  agencies,  and 
commissions  that  deal  with  juveniles.  It  may  be  tough  to 
recommend  change  in  some  of  these  areas.  The  bureaucracies 
will  resist  it.  But  the  consequences  of  keeping  the  status  quo  are  a 
continued  increase  in  crime  and  a  squandering  of  a  most 
valuable  resource. 


PRESENTATION  OF  GOVERNOR'S  AWARD 
TO  BLADENBORO 

Bladenboro,  April  15,  1977 

[The  Governor's  Award  program  was  initiated  during  the 
administration  of  Governor  Robert  W.  Scott.  In  January,  1970,  the 
program  was  presented  to  communities  throughout  North  Carolina  in  a 
series  of  ten  meetings.  The  first  awards  were  given  on  April  6  of  that 
year  to  Laurinburg  and  Marion.  Governor  Hunt  spoke  when  the 
Governor's  Award  was  presented  to  Bladenboro,  the  ninety-first 
community  to  be  so  recognized.  For  details  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Governor's  Award  program,  see  Memory  F.  Mitchell  (ed.),  Addresses 
and  Public  Papers  of  Robert  Walter  Scott,  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
1969-1973,  266-267.] 


It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  in  Bladenboro  today  for 
this  special  occasion.  The  hospitality  is  deeply  appreciated.  But  I 
would  hasten  to  point  out  that  warm  hospitality  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  attract  economic  development  to  a  community  or  to 
North  Carolina.  Communities  must  prepare,  and  be  prepared,  to 
attract  it. 

The  North  Carolina  Governor's  Award  program  was  designed 
to  stimulate  a  community  to  become  more  attractive  for 
development.  To  qualify  for  this  award,  you  have  fulfilled  a  set  of 
requirements.  You  established  an  organization  to  promote  the 
community.  You  have  a  chartered  local  development  corporation 
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which  will  have  the  legal  authority  to  buy,  borrow,  or  sell. 

Vague  statements  concerning  abundance  of  water,  good 
schools,  competent  workers,  etc.,  have  been  changed  into  facts 
and  figures  by  means  of  a  community  audit  prepared  according 
to  an  outline  by  the  Division  of  Community  Assistance.  Facts 
are  necessary  for  anyone  making  a  decision  to  locate  in  a 
community;  and  these  were  placed  in  a  brochure  on  the 
community  for  presentation  to  prospects. 

You  have  designated  a  number  of  sites  for  industrial 
development.  You  have  a  functioning  recreation  commission, 
and  you  met  the  final  requirement  of  an  old-fashioned,  clean-up, 
fix-up  campaign.  You  can  be  proud  of  the  efforts  that  all 
segments  of  Bladenboro  have  put  forth  to  qualify  for  this  award. 

But  what's  important  is  that,  in  many  cases,  you  have  gone 
beyond  the  basic  requirements.  Coming  from  a  small 
community,  I  believe  in  the  old-fashioned  virtue  of  not  only 
doing  a  job,  but  of  doing  it  well. 

I  can  see  that  Bladenboro's  participation  in  the  Governor's 
Award  program  is  part  of  a  new  enthusiasm  within  your 
community.  From  the  activities  of  your  planning  board  to  the 
construction  of  a  solar-heated  community  medical  and  dental 
clinic  to  your  recent  efforts  to  expand  community  recreation, 
Bladenboro  is  a  town  on  the  move.  And  there's  certainly  more 
reason  for  optimism.  You've  got  a  large  reserve  capacity  in  your 
sewage  treatment  plant,  and  you've  got  a  water  system  with  over 
1  million  gallons  in  reserve. 

Of  course,  none  of  these  attributes  is  going  to  bring  increased 
economic  development  automatically.  And  the  Governor's 
Award  program  makes  no  promises  for  you  or  the  other  ninety 
communities  that  have  won  the  award.  But  of  the  ninety-one, 
over  sixty  have  experienced  either  a  new  plant  location  or  the 
expansion  of  an  existing  industry  since  they  achieved  the  award. 
Among  the  economic  benefits  to  the  communities  have  been 
more  than  17,500  jobs  and  capital  investment  exceeding  $550 
million. 

Perhaps  more  important,  becoming  a  Governor's  Award 
community  automatically  puts  you  on  a  privileged  list  kept  by 
the  state's  industrial  recruiters.  Communities  on  that  list  are 
given  first  priority  when  an  industrial  prospect  asks  the  state  to 
recommend  potential  locations.  Beyond  that,  one  of  the  major 
policies  of  our  administration  is  to  encourage  the  location  of 
manufacturing  facilities  in  nonurban  areas  of  this  state.  This^ 
policy  will  benefit  you. 

Looking  to  the  immediate  future.  North  Carolina  has  a  unique 
opportunity  to  attain  a  level  and  type  of  economic  development 
that  other  states  can  only  dream  about.  And  one  of  the  main 
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reasons  is  the  small  community  that  is  characteristic  of  our 
state.  With  our  dispersed  population,  we  can  avoid  the  problems 
of  the  more  urban  states.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  a  population 
base  that  can  support  large-scale  economic  development. 

Just  recently,  we  visited  New  York  City  to  tell  leading 
industrialists  the  North  Carolina  story.  They  truly  were 
surprised  at  the  capabilities  that  small  communities  in  North 
Carolina — communities  like  Bladenboro — have  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  industry.  But  word  is  getting  around.  Major 
corporations  like  Eaton  and  Clark  Equipment  now  have  several 
plants  in  nonurban  areas.  In  fact,  over  250  of  the  Fortune  500^ 
now  have  manufacturing  plants  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  those  are  outside  urban  areas. 

While  we  like  to  think  we  have  played  some  role  at  the  state 
level  in  recruiting  those  industries,  your  future  success  is  really 
in  your  hands.  Earlier  I  mentioned  that  ninety  other 
communities  have  won  the  Governor's  Award.  The  1975 
recession  jolted  many  other  communities  into  a  more  positive 
attitude  about  recruitment  of  industry.  The  competition  is  going 
to  be  rough.  So  I  hope  that  you  will  look  at  this  celebration  today 
as  only  a  beginning  of  your  efforts.  I  salute  you  again  for  the 
hard  work  and  united  community  spirit  you  have  shown  in 
winning  this  award. 


i"The  Fortune  Directory  of  the  500  Largest  U.S.  Industrial  Corporations," 
Fortune,  XCIII  (May,  1976),  316-341. 


YOUTH  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
Raleigh,  April  21,  1977 

One  of  the  most  important  goals  of  my  administration  will  be 
achieving  more  citizen  involvement  and  participation  in 
government.  I  am  proud  of  the  role  that  the  North  Carolina 
youth  advisory  councils  have  played  in  this  same  effort  over  the 
years,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  a  part  of  your  two  days  of  activities. 

Today  and  tomorrow  you  will  be  exposed  to  the  overall 
operations  of  state  government.  I  hope  you'll  learn  a  lot  about 
how  it  works.  I  hope  you  will  take  that  experience  home  and 
share  it  with  others  who  could  not  come  to  Raleigh  with  you. 

I  first  learned  what  state  government  was  all  about  when  I 
was  a  young  boy  living  on  my  family's  farm  in  Wilson  County.  I 
remember  when  Governor  Kerr  Scott  paved  the  dirt  road  that  ran 
in  front  of  our  house.  It  showed  me  that  government  can  do 
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something  for  people;  it  can  have  an  impact  on  our  Hves;  it  can 
make  this  a  better  world. 

In  your  two  days  you  will  discover  what  state  government's 
responsibility  to  its  citizens  is.  One  of  the  things  you  will  find  is 
that  state  government  doesn't  have  enough  resources  to  do  all 
the  things  that  you  and  many  other  North  Carolina  citizens 
think  it  should  and  can  do.  Perhaps  the  best  learning  experience 
you  can  take  back  home  is  the  knowledge  of  what  government 
can't  and  shouldn't  do.  With  this  information  you  will  become 
even  more  aware  of  how  much  you  and  other  citizens  can 
accomplish  in  solving  problems  in  North  Carolina  and  how 
important  your  involvement  is  now  and  in  the  future  in  making 
North  Carolina  a  better  place  for  all  citizens  to  live. 

If  government  doesn't  have  the  resources  to  do  a  job,  we  have 
to  look  to  ourselves.  We  have  to  decide,  in  effect,  whether  we  want 
to  pay  all  the  tax  money  that  it  would  take  to  do  it  or  whether 
there's  another  way.  Many  times  there  is  another  way.  It  is  the 
involvement  of  citizens.  There  is  literally  no  limit  to  what  we  can 
do  as  a  people.  We  cannot,  for  example,  hire  enough  policemen  to 
watch  every  community  and  every  neighborhood  in  this  state. 
But  we  can  organize  ourselves,  as  citizens  and  as  neighbors,  to 
watch  out  for  each  other. 

The  Community  Watch  programs  that  I  have  helped  to 
organize  across  the  state  are  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons 
we  have  against  crime.  They  show  neighbors  how  to  protect  their 
homes  and  valuables,  to  watch  out  for  suspicious  behavior  and  to 
report  it  to  the  police  or  sheriff.  Forsyth  County  has  over  100  of 
these  programs,  and  there  has  been  a  drastic  reduction  in  the 
burglary  rate  as  a  result.  That's  the  kind  of  thing  government 
should  be  doing— not  doing  things  for  people,  but  doing  things 
with  them.  Government  is  the  one  thing  that  we  all  belong  to.  It 
should  help  us  do  things  for  ourselves. 

And  the  real  progress  we  make  won't  come  from  Raleigh  or 
from  Washington.  It  will  come  from  every  community  and  every 
neighborhood,  and  from  every  individual  North  Carolinian.  We, 
the  people  of  North  Carolina — 5.5  million  of  us — are  our  greatest 
resource.  There  is  little  we  can't  do  together. 


REED  GOLD  MINE  OPENING 
Concord,  April  23,  1977 

[On  March  29,  1977,  Governor  Hunt  spoke  at  the  opening  of  the 
Stagville  Preservation  Center  in  Durham.  He  commended  the  Historic 
Preservation  Society  of  Durham  for  its  vision  in  wanting  to  save  the 
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historic  property;  the  Liggett  Group,  Inc.,  for  its  donation  of  land  and 
buildings;  and  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History  for  its  development 
of  the  site.  The  historic  Bennehan  House,  built  about  1787,  had  been 
restored  for  adaptive  use  and  was  to  house  administrative  offices  and 
serve  as  an  instructional  center  in  historic  preservation. 

Less  than  a  month  after  the  Reed  Gold  Mine  opening.  Governor  Hunt 
participated  in  May  21  dedicatory  ceremonies  for  Duke  Homestead  State 
Historic  Site  in  Durham.  In  his  talk,  he  said,  "This  historic  site  and 
tobacco  museum  symbolize  what  the  tobacco  industry  has  meant  to  us. 
It's  hard  to  realize  that  it  all  began  here."  He  paid  tribute  to  the  family 
of  Washington  Duke  for  using  the  "profits  from  its  tobacco  empire  to  aid 
education,  medical  care,  religious  pursuits,  and  the  development  of 
diversified  industry  in  North  Carolina.  Duke  University,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  universities  in  the  nation,  is  a  memorial  to  the  family's 
contributions."  The  university  deeded  the  Duke  Homestead  site  to  the 
state;  Liggett  &  Myers,  Inc.,  donated  six  acres  for  the  visitor  center  and 
museum,  and  the  Tobacco  History  Corporation  assisted  the  Division  of 
Archives  and  History  in  establishing  the  museum. 

The  Reed  Gold  Mine  had  remained  intact  with  the  land  untouched  for 
many  years,  and  its  reopening  as  a  state  historic  site  was  a  major 
achievement.] 


Not  far  from  this  spot,  on  a  Sunday  almost  180  years  ago,  a 
boy  named  Conrad  Reed^  picked  up  a  heavy  yellow  rock  from 
Little  Meadow  Creek.  That  rock  changed  the  life  of  that  boy  and 
his  family,  and  it  changed  the  face  of  this  area  of  North 
Carolina.  Today,  we're  here  to  celebrate  the  finding  of  that  rock 
and  what  it  began,  for  this  historic  site  marks  the  very  beginning 
of  gold  mining  in  the  United  States,  nearly  fifty  years  before  the 
California  gold  rush. 

I'm  proud  to  be  with  you  at  this  ceremony  today.  It  represents 
the  culmination  of  two  stories.  The  first  is  the  story  of  the  people 
who  have  lived  here  and,  sometimes,  mined  here  over  the  last  200 
years.  Conrad  Reed's  father,  John  Reed,  was  a  German  soldier 
sent  to  America  during  the  Revolution.  He  deserted  his  unit, 
settled  here,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  German  miller.  In 
1792  the  state  of  North  Carolina  granted  John  Reed  seventy 
acres  of  land;  in  1971,  the  state  got  the  land  back  as  part  of  this 
historic  site. 

Gold  made  John  Reed  a  rich  man,  and  before  long  miners  were 
scrambling  all  over  this  region  of  the  state,  searching  for  gold. 
By  1830  there  were  20,000  to  30,000  gold  hunters  here,  and 
mining  was  second  only  to  farming  as  an  occupation.  North 
Carolina  became  the  leading  gold  producer  in  the  nation. 

Those  exciting  days  may  have  long  passed,  but  another  story 
is  reaching  its  culmination  here  today;  and  I  believe  it's  an  even 
more  exciting  story.  It's  the  story  of  how  this  land  has  come  to  be 
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a  state  historic  site.  I  know  it  has  come  about  because  of  the  long, 
hard  work  of  a  lot  of  people:  Representative  Dwight  Quinn  and 
historian  Bruce  Roberts;^  the  three  presidents  of  the  Gold 
History  Corporation  that  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  this  site — Harold  Nash,^  Harold  Hornaday,"^ 
and  Jones  Pharr;'^  Dr.  Richard  F.  Knapp,^  the  historian  for 
the  project;  George  Stinagle,^  the  resident  site  manager;  and  Dr. 
H.  G.  Jones,^  who  was  director  of  archives  and  history  when  the 
project  was  begun  and  who  is  now  curator  of  the  North  Carolina 
Collection.  Cabarrus  County  and  all  of  North  Carolina  deserve 
to  be  proud  of  them  and  of  this  site.  For  one  thing,  it's  going  to  be 
a  fun  place  to  visit,  what  with  the  nature  trails  and  the  picnic 
area.  Second,  it's  a  place  where  you  can  learn  something — not 
the  kind  of  learning  you  get  from  books  and  classrooms, 
powerful  though  that  may  be,  but  the  kind  of  learning  you  get 
from  walking  through  the  mine  shaft  and  sensing  how  these 
miners  felt,  the  kind  of  learning  you  can  get  from  observing  the 
stamp  mill  and  from  visiting  the  museum.  That's  the  best  way  to 
learn  history — touching  it,  seeing  it,  and  walking  through  it. 

But  this  ceremony  symbolizes  something  even  more 
important;  it  shows  how  we  value  our  heritage  and  tradition  in 
North  Carolina  and  how  we  learn  from  that  heritage  and 
tradition.  We  recognize  that  history  isn't  dry  dust;  it's  pure  gold. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  about  North  Carolina  is  the  sense  of 
knowing  where  we  came  from  and  who  we  are  and  where  our 
ancestors  lived,  the  sense  of  being  a  link  in  a  chain  of  life.  I  don't 
believe  that  a  people  who  care  little  for  the  past  can  care  much 
for  the  future;  I  find  that  those  who  are  committed  to  bringing 
about  a  better  future  are  usually  the  same  ones  who  are 
committed  to  preserving  the  good  things  about  the  past. 

Here  at  this  site  we  can  learn  something  about  a  people  who, 
over  the  generations,  met  the  challenges  of  boom  and  bust.  They 
discovered  and  profited  from  the  discovery  of  a  precious  resource. 
When  that  resource  grew  more  and  more  scarce,  they  learned  a 
new  way  of  life.  We  face  that  same  prospect  today  as  we  learn  a 
new  way  of  life,  dealing  with  resources  that  grow  more  and  more 
scarce.  The  gold  experience  should  be  -a  lesson  to  us. 

That's  what  history  is  all  about— reminding  us  that  we  aren't 
the  first.  We  aren't  the  first  to  grow  up  on  this  land;  we  aren't  the 
first  to  laugh  in  the  good  times  or  cry  in  the  bad  times.  This  land 
has  seen  generation  after  generation,  and  it  should  lead  us  to 
commit  ourselves  to  securing  the  future  and  good  fortune  of  the 
generation  after  us. 

I'm  proud  that  North  Carolina  is  becoming  a  national  leader  in 
the  preservation  of  our  history.  History,  like  so  much  of  what  we 
call  culture,  is  a  part  of  the  beauty  of  our  lives.  And  that  beauty  is 
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just  as  important  to  our  full  development  as  individuals  and  as  a 
people  as  are  economic  development  and  good  transportation 
and  good  educational  systems  and  good  health  care.  Here,  today, 
we're  preserving  some  of  that  beauty. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote  in  a  letter  to  John  Adams  that  "a 
morsel  of  genuine  history  is  a  thing  so  rare  as  to  be  always 
valuable."^  I'm  proud  to  be  here  today  on  this  "morsel  of  genuine 
history."  It  is  as  valuable  to  us  as  gold. 


^For  the  full  story  of  the  gold  mine  and  Conrad  Reed's  discovery,  see  Richard  F. 
Knapp,  "Golden  Promise  in  the  Piedmont:  The  Story  of  John  Reed's  Mine," 
North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  LII  (Winter,  1975),  1-19. 

^Bruce  Roberts  (1930-  ),  native  of  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York;  resident  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama;  B.S.,  University  of  New  York,  New  York;  U.S.  Air  Force 
veteran;  editor  of  The  Face  of  North  Carolina  and  other  books  on  North  Carolina; 
Charlotte  free-lance  photographer  for  magazines  and  books  for  fifteen  years 
before  becoming  director  of  photography.  Southern  Living.  Bruce  Roberts  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  January  2,  1979. 

3J.  Harold  Nash  (1925-  ),  native  of  East  Spencer;  resident  of  Kannapolis; 
B.A.,  Catawba  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  World 
War  II  army  veteran;  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve,  1949-1952,  1972-1976;  N.C.  Air 
National  Guard,  1954-1972;  retired  as  Heutenant  colonel,  USAFR,  1976;  with 
Kannapolis  City  Schools  since  1951,  rising  to  position  as  assistant 
superintendent.  J.  Harold  Nash  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  October  23,  1978. 

^Harold  Preston  Hornaday  (1926-  ),  native  of  Greensboro;  B.A.,  Duke 
University;  industrial  engineer,  Burlington  Industries,  1948-1949;  with  Cannon 
Mills  since  1949,  rising  to  position  of  president,  1973;  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  since  1975;  U.S.  Navy  Reserve,  1943-1946.  Who's  Who  in 
America,  1978-1979,  I,  1552. 

""Jones  Y.  Pharr,  Jr.  (1919-  ),  native  of  Concord;  resident  of  Midland;  B.S.  in 
textile  manufacturing  and  management.  North  Carolina  State  University; 
postgraduate  studies,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Quartermaster 
Corps,  U.S.  Army,  World  War  II,  leaving  active  duty  in  1946  with  rank  of  major; 
southern  representative.  New  Departure  Division,  General  Motors,  1946-1949; 
owner  and  president  of  Jones  Pharr  Company,  manufacturers'  agents,  since 
1949;  semiretired  though  owner  of  Jones  Pharr.  Jones  Y.  Pharr  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  May  17,  1980. 

^Richard  F.  Knapp  (1945-  ),  native  of  Illinois;  resident  of  Durham;  B.A., 
Stetson  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University;  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  active 
duty  for  training,  1971,  Indiana;  on  staff  of  Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
holding  position  of  research  and  education  coordinator,  Historic  Sites  Section. 
Richard  F.  Knapp  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  October  19,  1978. 

''George  W.  Stinagle  (1944-  ),  native  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  resident  of 
Wilson;  B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  captain,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  1966- 
1969;  with  Mobil  Oil  Corporation,  1969-1971;  on  staff  of  Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  1973-1978;  supervisor.  Export  Leaf  Tobacco  Company,  Wilson,  since 
1978.  George  W.  Stinagle  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  October  23,  1978. 

"Houston  Gwynn  Jones  (1924-  \  native  of  Caswell  County;  resident  of 
Chapel  Hill;  B.S.,  Appalachian  State  University;  M.A.,  George  Peabody;  Ph.D., 
Duke  University;  World  War  II  veteran;  history  professor  prior  to  appointment  as 
state  archivist,  1956;  named  director,  State  Department  (now  Division)  of 
Archives  and  History,  1968;  resigned,  accepted  position  as  curator,  North 
Carolina  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1974.  North 
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Carolina  Manual,  1971,  579-580;  "Director,  Section  Chief  Resign,"  Carolina 
Comments,  XXII  (January,  1974),  12. 

'^Jefferson  wrote  to  Adams  on  September  8,  1817,  sending  him  a  pamphlet 
relating  to  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII  to  Paris,  based  on  eyewitness  accounts.  He 
asked  for  its  return,  "because  I  value  it  as  a  morsel  of  genuine  history,  a  thing  so 
rare  as  to  be  always  valuable."  Lester  J.  Cappon  (ed.),  The  Adams-Jefferson 
Letters:  The  Complete  Correspondence  Between  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abigail 
and  John  Adams  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  for  the 
Institute  of  Early  American  History  and  Culture  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  2 
volumes,  1959),  II,  520. 

STATEMENT  ON 
SUPPLEMENTAL  BUDGET  REQUESTS 

Raleigh,  May  4,  1977 

[The  budget  as  recommended  by  Governor  Hunt  and  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission  w^as  passed  with  little  change,  and  the  governor's 
supplemental  budget  also  received  favorable  reaction  w^ith  virtually  all 
of  its  recommendations  enacted  into  law.  "The  General  Assembly  of 
1977  Was  a  Governor's  Legislature,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina, 
XXXV  (August,  1977),  37,  53.] 


I  am  today  presenting  to  the  General  Assembly  my 
recommendations  for  supplemental  budget  appropriations, 
along  with  our  best  revenue  estimates  at  this  time.  This  is  the 
first  time  a  governor  has  prepared  a  supplemental  budget 
package  for  the  legislature;  in  the  past,  the  departments  under 
the  governor  simply  went  over  with  their  own  wish  lists.  I  think 
this  package  brings  more  order  and  clear  direction  to  the  budget 
process. 

We  have  designed  the  package  to  carry  out  the  major  thrusts  of 
this  administration.  Included  is  a  request  for  an  emergency 
appropriation  of  $5.3  million  to  relieve  overcrowding  in  our 
prisons  while  we  work  toward  long-term  solutions  of  this 
problem.  The  money  is  in  federal  funds,  already  in  hand.  It  will 
go  for  converting  existing  buildings  in  the  Department  of 
Correction  to  house  inmates  and  for  converting  other  state-used 
facilities  that  are  not  used  enough  now,  providing  space  for  600 
inmates.  I  am  also  proposing  that  we  spend  $2.6  million  to 
provide  guards  and  space  for  over  1,000  inmates  and  another  $1 
million  to  put  more  prisoners  to  work  on  the  roads. 

To  get  our  economic-development  efforts  moving  strongly,  I 
am  proposing  that  we  spend  $2  million  for  increased  industrial 
promotion  and  for  niore  advertising  to  promote  tourism  and 
economic  development. 

To  help  us  use  our  energy  resources  more  wisely,  I  am  asking 
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for  more  staff  for  the  State  Energy  Division  and  for  $600,000  for 
matching  funds  in  energy  research  and  extension,  concentrating 
on  conservation. 

To  increase  the  abihty  of  local  health  departments  to  provide 
primary  care,  I  am  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $2.75  million. 

To  improve  services  to  the  mentally  ill  and  the  retarded,  I  am 
asking  that  the  General  Assembly  develop  a  plan  for  spending 
the  $15  million  reserve  for  services  to  the  retarded.  In  addition,  I 
am  asking  for  $4.8  million  to  provide  245  more  nurses  and  health 
care  technicians  for  our  four  psychiatric  hospitals.  Some  of  these 
positions  were  freed  by  our  elimination  of  nonessential  positions 
in  state  government.  The  elimination  of  880  positions  overall 
provided  $20  million  in  savings  for  this  package. 

To  strengthen  education,  I  am  recommending  $6.7  million  to 
reduce  the  faculty-student  ratio  at  community  colleges,  over  $1 
million  for  testing  of  our  public  school  pupils,  $1.5  million  to 
increase  the  state  textbook  allotment  and  $3.2  million  for 
''extended  day"  programs  that  benefit  dropouts  and  potential 
dropouts. 

To  reward  more  fairly  our  teachers  and  state  employees,  I  am 
proposing  an  extra  salary  step  at  the  top  of  the  schedule,  as  well 
as  a  reserve  in  the  second  year  for  a  longevity  pay  increase  for 
teachers. 

There  is  also  in  this  package  $10  million  in  the  first  year  of  the 
biennium  and  $15  million  in  the  second  year  for  which  I  make  no 
recommendation  to  the  General  Assembly. 


STATEMENT  TO  STUDENT  LEADERS, 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGES,  AND  TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTES 

Greensboro,  May  5,  1977 

It's  just  great  to  see  all  of  you  here.  You  student  government 
leaders  of  our  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes 
represent  fifty-seven  very  fine  centers  of  learning  throughout 
North  Carolina. 

You  are  involved  with  two  of  my  very  favorite  interests — 
government  and  education.  Fm  very  proud  of  you  for  continuing 
your  education  and  for  caring  enough  about  your  schools  to  get 
involved.  Better  education  and  involvement  in  government  are 
two  absolutely  essential  ingredients  to  the  progress  of  our  state. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  recently  about  the  future  of 
the  community  college  system,  what  its  needs  are,  and  what  its 
goals  should  be.  But  I  want  to  say  here  tonight  that  I  think  the 
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community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  are  one  of  our 
greatest  successes  in  North  Carolina.  The  campuses  all  over  the 
state  have  trained  thousands  of  people  for  skilled  jobs;  those  jobs 
have  raised  the  standard  of  living  not  only  for  the  individuals 
involved  but  for  the  entire  state. 

The  community  college  system  has  brought  affordable,  high- 
quality  education  to  thousands  of  people  who  couldn't  afford  or 
didn't  want  to  go  out  of  town  to  school.  The  system  has 
sharpened  the  skills  of  many  good  workers  who  wanted  to  keep 
up  with  the  latest  trends  in  manufacturing  and  trades.  It  has 
helped  many  adults  get  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  diploma 
and  thus  has  better  equipped  them  to  be  good  citizens.  Many 
people  have  voiced  many  good  ideas  about  what  community 
colleges  need  to  do,  but  the  main  goal  has  always  been  and  still 
remains  the  same:  to  make  a  better  life  for  the  people  of  North 
Carolina. 

For  you,  a  better  life  may  mean  a  better-paying  job,  a  chance  to 
improve  your  talents,  an  enrichment  of  your  personal  storehouse 
of  knowledge.  Every  time  a  community  college  student  gets  a  job 
promotion,  or  learns  a  new  skill,  or  just  learns  for  the  fun  of  it. 
North  Carolina  is  the  richer  for  it.  What  improves  you  or  me 
improves  our  homes,  our  neighborhoods,  and  our  state. 

The  North  Carolina  Community  College  system  is  ranked  as 
one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest  in  this  country.  But  it  still  has  a 
tremendous  job  ahead  of  it.  Adult  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina  is 
still  much  too  high.  About  one  out  of  every  three  adults  has  less 
than  eight  years  of  schooling.  Some  of  those  adults  are  now 
enrolled  in  community  college  programs.  But  instead  of  getting 
better,  the  problem  is  getting  worse.  Recent  estimates  show  that 
almost  6  percent  of  our  young  people  leave  the  public  schools 
each  year  without  even  being  able  to  read  and  understand  the 
want  ads,  fill  out  a  job  application,  or  add  up  and  pay  their  bills. 

You  know  I  have  proposed  programs  to  emphasize  and 
improve  reading  instruction  and  to  bring  more  accountability  to 
our  schools.  But  that  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  the  young 
people  who  will  leave  school  this  spring  poorly  equipped  to  face 
the  world.  The  community  colleges  of  North  Carolina  are  going 
to  have  to  tackle  this  problem  with  even  greater  determination 
than  before.  I'm  counting  on  the  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  to  come  up  with  more  innovative,  workable 
ways  to  teach  our  adults  the  skills  they  so  desperately  need. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  in  today's  world  a  high  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent  is  rarely  enough.  Modern  industry 
demands  more.  Industry  is  changing  rapidly  in  North  Carolina, 
and  it's  becoming  more  diverse.  The  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  were  founded  almost  twenty  years  ago  for 
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the  very  purpose  of  training  people  for  the  jobs  that  were  coming 
into  the  state.  They've  done  a  good  job. 

But  we  in  this  administration  have  put  a  new  emphasis  on 
attracting  more  clean,  high-paying  industry  to  the  state;  and 
we're  going  to  have  to  provide  the  talent  and  skill  these  new 
industries  need.  Not  only  that,  we  will  have  to  monitor  and 
modify  our  existing  training  programs  constantly,  to  make  sure 
they  are  in  step  with  the  changing  techniques  that  are  part  of 
industrial  expansion. 

If  your  training  needs  are  not  being  met  by  your  community 
college,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  tell  your  school  administrators 
about  it.  The  schools  were  created  to  serve  you,  and  you  must  do 
your  part  by  asking  for  what  you  need.  It  doesn't  do  any  of  us 
much  good  to  train  you  for  jobs  that  are  scarce  while  other  jobs 
go  begging. 

While  we  try  to  make  education  relevant  to  the  people  who 
want  and  need  it,  we  also  must  guard  the  quality  of  that 
education.  I  have  this  week  asked  the  General  Assembly  to 
restore  the  one-to-twenty- two  teacher-pupil  ratio. ^  We  had  to 
increase  the  pupil  load  during  the  recession,  but  I  believe  now 
we're  in  better  financial  shape.  It  will  take  almost  $7  million  over 
the  next  two  years  to  restore  the  ratio,  but  I  believe  it's  absolutely 
necessary. 

I  also  firmly  believe  that  we  must  continue  the  close 
cooperation  between  public  school  education  and  the  community 
college  system.  I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  keep  the 
community  colleges  and  the  public  schools  under  the  same  board 
of  education.  Not  only  will  that  foster  greater  coordination  of 
programs,  but  it  will  keep  the  unity  of  spirit  that  is  so  important 
in  education  today. 

You  people  care  about  your  schools  and  about  the  future,  or  you 
wouldn't  be  here  tonight.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your 
concern.  I  know  you  visited  the  legislature  while  you  were  in 
Raleigh  in  February,  and  I  believe  that  talking  to  your  senators 
and  representatives  about  your  goals  and  desires  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  you  did  at  your  winter  convention. 

I'm  proud  of  your  involvement  in  local  capital  improvement 
bond  referendums.  I  know  without  question  that  your  support  in 
your  home  community  was  critical  to  the  passage  of  these  issues. 

I'm  glad  you  have  formed  an  alumni  association.  Such 
associations  are  invaluable  in  keeping  state  and  community 
support  for  your  schools  strong. 

Finally,  I  strongly  support  keeping  the  student  body  president 
of  each  school  on  that  school's  board  of  trustees  and  giving  that 
student  a  vote.  The  schools  are  for  the  students,  and  students 
must  have  a  voice  in  their  operations. 
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You  and  I  have  a  common  mission  in  many  ways.  You  and  I 
want  to  learn  more,  do  more,  have  a  better  Hfe  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  children.  We  will  go  about  our  missions  in  different  ways, 
each  using  the  unique  talents  God  gave  us.  But  there  are 
thousands  with  us  today,  and  thousands  more  to  come,  who  will 
work  all  their  lives  for  what  is  best  for  all  of  us. 


^The  General  Assembly  provided  that  "For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
Community  College  systemwide  number  of  full-time  equivalent  teaching 
positions  each  year,  the  total  curriculum  and  extension  full-time  equivalent 
student  enrollment  shall  be  divided  by  23."  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  802,  s.  34. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

PiNEHURST,  May  13,  1977 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  you  for  the  eighty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  North  Carolina  Bankers  Association.  Since  the  Cape  Fear 
Bank  was  chartered  in  1804,  our  banking  system  has  been  one  of 
North  Carolina's  greatest  assets.  I  want  to  thank  you  today  for 
all  you  have  done  to  make  this  state  what  it  is,  and  I  want  to 
issue  a  challenge  to  you.  I  want  to  challenge  you  to  do  even  more 
as  community  leaders  to  help  North  Carolina  become  all  that  it 
can  be. 

Our  banks  have  always  been  leaders  in  our  economic  growth 
and  development.  I  want  my  administration  to  give  a  powerful 
new  thrust  to  economic  development,  and  I  am  looking  to  you  for 
leadership  and  support  for  that  effort  on  both  the  local  and  state 
levels. 

As  you  know,  we  are  making  one  department  of  state 
government  responsible  for  economic  development,  including 
industrial  development,  travel  and  tourism,  the  ports,  and 
energy.  And  we  have  established  a  new  Economic  Development 
Board,  much  like  the  old  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  to  restore  the  economic  vigor  that  this  state 
enjoyed  under  Luther  Hodges. 

We  have  seen  how  much  North  Carolina  has  grown  from  the 
growth  of  its  banks.  In  1950  there  were  430  bank  locations  in  our 
state,  with  total  deposits  of  $1.7  billion.  Last  year  there  were  over 
1,600  bank  locations  with  total  deposits  of  almost  $13  billion. 
That  is  largely  due,  of  course,  to  our  system  of  statewide 
branching,  and  I  know  that  is  the  best  means  of  providing 
economic  stability,  efficiency,  and  equity  in  distribution  of 
funds. 

Our  banks  have  also  developed  a  broad-based  money  market 
for  North  Carolinians.  The  short-term  investment  opportunities 
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available  in  this  state  are  competitive  with  the  New  York  money 
market. 

I  pledge  to  you  that,  through  the  State  Banking  Commission  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  we  will  ensure  the  quality  and 
integrity  of  our  dual  system  of  both  national  and  state-chartered 
banks.  That  provides  competition  and  a  more  reliable  banking 
environment. 

Your  institutions  have  also  helped  establish  and  maintain  the 
Triple-A  credit  rating  of  state  government  and  the  high  ratings 
of  many  local  governments.  You  provide  many  services  to  state 
government.  We  issue  warrants,  not  checks,  which  you  handle 
for  us  and  have  to  return  to  us  for  your  money;  you  handle 
accounts  anywhere  in  the  state  that  a  state  agency  needs  it  and 
you  handle  short-term  investments  of  idle  cash  balances  for  us. 
According  to  the  state  treasurer,  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year, 
you  held  almost  $50  million  in  demand  deposits  and  over  $230 
million  in  certificates  of  deposit  for  state  government.  We 
appreciate  these  services  and  your  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
partnership. 

You  also  provide  many  services  to  local  government — free 
checks,  checking  accounts,  and  safe  deposit  boxes;  up-to-date 
financial  information;  handling  payrolls  and  water  and  sewer 
billings.  Your  efficiency  saves  many  of  our  communities 
considerable  tax  money. 

You  have  also  provided  excellent  services  to  business  and 
industry  in  this  state.  Our  largest  industries  no  longer  have  to  go 
to  New  York  for  banking  services.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
small  businesses  rely  heavily  on  your  expertise  and  services. 

That's  an  impressive  record.  But  I  am  even  more  impressed  by 
what  I  believe  we  can  do,  particularly  with  the  leadership  and 
full  involvement  of  this  association  and  all  its  members.  While 
we  are  trying  to  do  much  more  in  economic  development,  state 
government  can't  do  the  job  alone.  I  challenge  you  to  help  us  in 
this  venture.  We  need  intelligent,  hardworking  leaders.  We  need 
your  advice  and  leadership  from  the  community  level  to  the 
statewide  level. 

I  want  you  to  work  closely  with  our  industry  hunters  and  with 
local  governments  in  being  gracious  hosts  to  economic  prospects. 
I  know  there  have  been  cases  where  some  of  you  have  gone  all 
out  even  when  a  prospect  was  not  considering  locating  in  a  town 
where  your  bank  was  located  and  your  bank  had  no  chance  of 
getting  the  account.  That  attitude  is  the  mark  of  concerned 
professionals,  in  my  opinion,  and  it  recognizes  that  industry 
locating  in  North  Carolina  will  benefit  all  of  us  in  the  long  run. 

I  encourage  you  to  step  up  other  efforts  that  you  have  done  at 
the  community  level,  working  in  your  hometowns  talking  to 
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owners  of  possible  sites,  arranging  for  training  at  community 
colleges  and  technical  institutes,  advocating  the  installation  of 
utilities,  getting  information  of  what  your  community  has  to 
offer,  and  devoting  time  to  valuable  community  projects.  The  end 
result  is  communities  prepared  to  put  their  best  foot  forward,  and 
that's  the  best  selling  point  for  new  economic  prospects.  Some  of 
you  have  also  conducted  advertising  campaigns  that  enhance 
the  image  of  our  state  or  promote  a  region  of  the  state.  That 
attitude  recognizes  that  we  must  all  grow  together,  and  I 
congratulate  you  for  it. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  banks  and  bankers  of 
North  Carolina  can  contribute  to  our  progress.  I  urge  you  to 
increase  your  leadership  in  the  field  of  educational 
advancement.  You  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  past  by  supporting 
student  loans  and  establishing  the  Edwin  GilP  professorship  at 
N.C.  State  University. 

There  is  so  much  more  that  can  be  done  if  you  get  involved  in 
the  life  of  the  schools  in  your  communities.  You  may  have  seen 
the  article  in  Monday's  Wall  Street  Journal'^  about  some  business 
executives  who  lent  their  managerial  skills  to  the  St.  Louis 
school  system,  helping  it  to  make  far  more  efficient  use  of  the 
taxpayers'  school  dollars. 

Our  cultural  opportunities  are  one  of  our  state's  leading 
attractions  to  economic  prospects.  We  have  an  outstanding 
symphony  and  art  museum,  and  we  are  seeking  to  make  cultural 
opportunities  available  to  all  our  citizens.  Banks  have  been 
leaders  in  their  support  of  the  arts,  from  hanging  works  of  North 
Carolina  artists  in  bank  lobbies  to  outright  financial  donations, 
and  I  hope  you  will  accelerate  those  efforts. 

There  is  one  bank-related  statistic  of  which  none  of  us  can  be 
proud — the  number  of  bank  robberies  in  North  Carolina.  So  far 
this  year,  there  have  been  twenty-two.  Last  year,  there  were 
seventy-nine.  I'm  encouraged  that  you  have  taken  steps  to 
tighten  security  and  install  surveillance  systems,  and  I  hope  that 
our  efforts  in  the  General  Assembly  to  fight  crime  will  help 
alleviate  the  losses  we  suffer  here. 

Another  challenge  facing  all  of  us  is  the  energy  crisis.  As  you 
are  well  aware,  energy  problems  are  quickly  translated  into 
major  economic  problems.  I  share  President  Carter's  concern 
and  agree  that  conservation  must  be  a  major  part  of  the  solution. 
I  have  proposed  tax  credits  for  those  who  make  certain  energy 
conservation  efforts,  such  as  adding  insulation  and  storm 
windows  and  doors.  Your  ideas  and  new  banking  innovations  to^ 
promote  and  finance  conservation  efforts  are  welcome. 

I  want  to  conclude  today  by  calling  on  you  to  be  bold  and 
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imaginative,  to  get  involved  even  more  than  you  have  in  the 
past.  For  decades,  banks  and  bankers  have  led  the  way  in 
working  to  improve  their  cohimunities  and  this  state.  Now,  more 
than  ever,  we  need  your  leadership. 

Let  me  suggest  one  avenue  that  we  might  explore  for 
furthering  that  leadership  and  involvement.  I  am  intrigued  by 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  business  council  that  can  advise  the 
governor  on  matters  ranging  from  the  economy  to  any  of  these 
other  areas.  Such  a  council  is  used  to  advise  the  president.  I 
believe  that  a  state  council  could  be  a  powerful  force  in 
developing  new  ways  for  business  leaders  like  yourselves  to  have 
an  effective  voice  in  state  policy  and  an  even  deeper  involvement 
in  making  this  state  all  it  can  be.  The  possibilities  are  endless, 
and  the  times  call  for  boldness.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  in  meeting  those  challenges. 


^Edwin  Maurice  Gill  (1899-1978),  native  of  Laurinburg;  state  treasurer; 
educated,  Trinity  College;  representative  from  Scotland  County  to  General 
Assembly,  1929-1931;  private  secretary  to  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner;  former 
commissioner  of  paroles  and  commissioner  of  revenue,  Greensboro,  serving  1950- 
1953;  named  treasurer  of  North  Carolina  by  Governor  William  B.  Umstead,  July, 
1953,  and  subsequently  elected  to  office;  announced  decision  not  to  seek 
reelection  on  January  15,  1976.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1975,  479;  "Veteran 
State  Treasurer  to  End  Nearly  Half  a  Century  of  Service,"  We  the  People  of  North 
Carolina,  XXXIV  (February,  1976),  19;  News  and  Observer,  July  17,  1978. 

""Making  the  Grade:  Executives  in  St.  Louis  Help  Its  Schools  to  Get  Financial 
Streamlining,"  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  9,  1977. 

FEDERAL  POINT  MEDICAL  CENTER  DEDICATION 
Carolina  Beach,  May  16,  1977 

[The  first  rural  health  center  in  North  Carolina  was  opened  at  East 
Bend  during  the  administration  of  Governor  James  E.  Holshouser,  Jr., 
on  May  25,  1974.  Several  others  were  dedicated  before  the  end  of  the 
Holshouser  administration,  and  the  success  of  the  centers  was  such  that 
the  program  was  continued  with  endorsement  and  support  from  the 
Hunt  administration. 

The  $120,000  facility  at  Federal  Point  contained  2,200  square  feet  of 
space  divided  into  a  waiting  room,  offices,  three  examining  rooms,  and  a 
room  for  minor  emergencies.  The  brick  building  could  be  expanded  into 
2,900  square  feet  should  additional  space  be  needed  in  the  future.  See 
"Federal  Point  Opens  Medical  Center  Today,"  Wilmington  Morning 
Star,  May  16,  1977. 

The  Federal  Point  Medical  Center  was  the  first  of  several  to  be 
dedicated  during  Governor  Hunt's  first  term.  He  participated  in  other 
dedications,  including  two  medical  center  dedications  on  March  29, 
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1978,  one  at  Vanceboro  in  Craven  County  and  another  at  Aurora  in 
Beaufort  County.  Later  in  the  year,  on  December  5,  1978,  the  governor 
spoke  when  the  Mountain  View  Medical  Center  was  dedicated  at  Hays 
in  northern  Wilkes  County.  The  center  had  opened  on  November  1,  and 
an  average  of  fifteen  people  had  been  seen  there  each  day  since  that 
time. 

In  the  summer  of  1979  Governor  Hunt  spoke  at  several  dedicatory 
ceremonies.  On  July  24  he  participated  in  the  dedication  of  the  White 
Oak  Medical  Center  in  Maysville,  recalling  that  the  center  had  opened 
in  October,  1978,  and  had  been  operating  with  a  full-time  family  nurse 
practitioner  and  twice  weekly  visits  by  a  doctor.  Two  full-time  doctors 
had  arrived  on  July  9.  And  on  August  30,  1979,  the  East  Chatham 
Medical  Center  was  dedicated  in  Pittsboro.  The  center  had  opened  in 
June  to  provide  care  for  residents  of  the  eastern  part  of  Chatham 
County. 

On  September  18  the  Orange  Family  Medical  Center,  built  to  serve 
northern  Orange  County,  was  dedicated  in  Hillsborough.  The  center 
had  the  potential  of  handling  95  percent  of  the  medical  care  needs  of  the 
area,  having  a  staff  of  three  doctors  and  a  physician's  assistant.  The 
following  day,  September  19,  Governor  Hunt  spoke  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Hyde  County  Health  and  Community  Center  in  Swan  Quarter.  This 
medical  complex  housed  the  Hyde  Health  Department,  the  Hyde  County 
Rescue  Squad,  and  the  Hyde  Rural  Health  Corporation.  The  health 
center,  which  opened  in  July,  1978,  had  operated  initially  out  of  a  trailer 
beside  the  courthouse.  The  new  building,  completed  in  April,  was  staffed 
by  a  doctor,  a  dentist,  and  a  physician's  assistant.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  a  home  health  care  program. 

In  the  spring  of  1980,  on  April  22,  the  governor  was  in  Franklin  for  the 
dedication  of  still  another  medical  facility,  the  Macon  County  Health 
Center.  During  a  four-year  expansion,  the  staff  had  grown  from  five  to 
twenty-one,  including  nutritionists,  public  health  nurses,  a  physician's 
assistant,  a  social  worker,  and  community  health  aides  to  name  only 
some  of  the  staff  of  the  center.  Grovernor  Hunt  commended  the 
department  for  having  received  the  Norton  Award  from  the  North 
Carolina  Public  Health  Association  the  preceding  year  for  having  been 
adjudged  the  "most  outstanding  health  department  in  the  state." 

Governor  Hunt  unfailingly  recognized  the  contributions — both  of 
money  and  of  time — from  citizens  who  had  made  the  health  centers 
possible.  He  also  paid  tribute  to  the  doctors,  physicians'  assistants,  and 
others  who  staffed  the  centers. 

Progress  in  recruiting  doctors  and  providing  for  health  services  in 
rural  areas  was  noteworthy,  because  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  centers, 
health  care  for  many  people  in  rural  North  Carolina  was  almost 
nonexistent. 

But  the  governor  was  interested  not  only  in  physical  well-being  and 
adequate  health  care,  he  was  also  keenly  aware  of  needs  in  the  field  of 
mental  health.  During  his  first  administration  he  spoke  at  a  number  of 
mental  institutions  and  participated  in  several  dedicatory  occasions. 

On  April  25,  1978,  the  chief  executive  traveled  to  the  west  to  be  present 
at  dedication  of  the  Asa  Thurston  Mental  Health  Center  in  Taylorsville. 
The  Alexander  County  facility  was  named  for  Dr.  Asa  Thurston,  a 
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pioneer  doctor  in  the  country. 

When  the  Hope  Harbor  Detoxification  Center  was  dedicated  in 
Fayetteville  on  September  20,  1979,  Governor  Hunt  was  the  featured 
speaker.  This  facihty  was  an  alcoholism  treatment  center,  operational 
twenty-four  hours  each  day.  The  sixteen-bed  unit  opened  in  June,  and 
150  people  had  already  been  served  by  the  time  of  the  dedication.  In  his 
remarks  in  Fayetteville,  the  governor  discussed  the  problems  caused  by 
alcohol  abuse,  saying  it  was  **a  very  serious  and  far-reaching  problem." 
After  heart  disease  and  cancer,  alcoholism  was  the  country's  biggest 
health  problem,  the  governor  noted  in  his  address. 

The  same  day  the  governor  was  in  Goldsboro  for  the  dedication  of 
nine  new  cottages  at  O'Berry  Center.  The  new  environment  would,  he 
said,  "give  residents  the  chance  to  live  in  a  more  normal,  more  dignified 
atmosphere;  and  I  am  certain  that  this  will  help  our  retarded  citizens 
grow  and  develop  in  a  better  fashion."  Two  of  the  cottages  housed  the 
"community  living  skills  program,  which  prepares  residents  for 
community  living."  The  governor  advocated  more  programs  of  this  kind 
for  the  state's  retarded  people,  saying  they  needed  "active  treatment 
and  education,  along  with  homelike  surroundings,  to  help  them  lead 
more  normal  lives.  We  know  that  these  people  can  learn,  grow,  and 
develop  if  they  are  only  given  the  chance  and  the  help  needed  to 
overcome  their  handicap."  He  praised  the  staff  for  their  devotion  and 
dedication.  At  the  time  of  the  dedication,  the  governor  noted  that  about 
90  percent  of  the  residents  were  severely  retarded,  compared  to  55  or  60 
percent  ten  years  earlier.  This  change  had  created  both  problems  and 
challenges.  Again  he  pointed  to  the  goal  of  raising  a  new  generation  free 
from  handicaps. 

And  on  August  26,  1980,  Governor  Hunt  went  to  Jackson  County  to 
speak  at  the  Smoky  Mountain  Mental  Health  Center  in  Sylva.  He  said 
he  was  "very  interested  in  the  result  of  your  county's  first  efforts  to  offer 
not  only  community  support  and  recognition  of  its  mentally  retarded 
citizens  but  also  in  your  interest  in  deinstitutionalization."  He  observed 
that  many  retarded  citizens  had  talents  they  could  share,  adding  that 
the  "mentally  retarded  citizens  need  to  have  every  opportunity  to  use 
the  gifts  that  Grod  gave  them  to  their  fullest  advantage  so  that  our 
society  can  be  enriched  to  its  fullest."] 

Fm  proud  to  be  here  today  for  this  ceremony  because  I  think 
this  medical  center  represents  a  couple  of  the  great  things  about 
North  Carolina  and  the  people  who  live  here.  First,  it  represents 
our  commitment  to  providing  good  health  care  to  all  our  citizens, 
including  those  in  less  populous  areas  of  the  state.  Second,  it 
represents  people  doing  things  for  themselves,  in  cooperatin  with 
their  local  and  state  governments,  to  make  their  lives  better.  In 
sum,  this  center  that  We  are  dedicating  here  today  represents 
what  I  believe  is  the  true  spirit  of  North  Carolina,  and  promoting 
that  spirit  is  what  my  Administration  vnll  be  about. 

This  center  is  the  latest  chapter  in  North  Carolina's  health 
story.  This  state  has  become  a  national  leader  in  providing 
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health  services  to  all  of  its  people,  not  just  those  who  live  in  big 
cities.  I  don't  have  to  tell  the  people  of  the  Carolina  Beach  area 
about  statistics  on  the  doctor  shortage  in  rural  areas;  you  know 
it.  You're  like  me;  you  know  what  it's  like  to  wait  three  and  four 
hours  for  a  doctor  to  see  you.  In  response  to  that,  this  state  has 
established  a  system  of  area  health  education  centers  and  rural 
health  clinics  that  provide  essential  primary  health  care  and 
help  train  new  doctors.  We  deserve  to  be  proud  of  that  system, 
and,  as  governor,  I'm  going  to  give  it  all  the  support  I  can. 

But  the  real  story  here,  I  believe,  is  the  story  of  what  the  people 
of  this  community  have  done  to  make  this  day  possible — Mike 
Bame,^  John  Foard,^  Sheila  Davis,^  Tommy  Tucker"^— and  the 
members  of  the  staff,  Ginga  Garden,^  Mary  Royals,^  Dr.  Dan 
Gottovi,^  and  Dr.  Terry  Withers.^  It  was  the  residents  of  Carolina 
Beach  who  saw  the  need  for  this  center,  worked  hard  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  rural  health  program  and  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  center's  success. 

You,  the  people  of  Carolina  Beach,  went  to  the  state  Office  of 
Rural  Health  Services  for  assistance.  You  got  900  signatures  on  a 
petition  to  show  the  depth  of  community  support.  You  won  the 
support  of  the  two  supervising  physicians  and  of  the  New 
Hanover  County  medical  community.  You  broadened  the 
community  base  by  creating  a  nonprofit  corporation  with 
representatives  from  Kure  Beach  and  Wilmington  Beach  and 
other  small  communities.  You  brought  in  a  nurse  practitioner. 
And  you  raised  over  $34,000,  more  than  twice  what  was  required 
by  the  state,  to  get  this  center  started. 

It  sounds  inadequate  to  say  that  I'm  proud  of  what  you  have 
done.  You  tackled  a  problem  that  had  been  with  this  community 
for  thirty -five  years,  the  inability  to  retain  the  services  of  a 
physician.  And  you  have  set  up  a  program  that,  with  a  little  help 
from  this  state,  should  grow  into  an  excellent  self-sufficient 
medical  practice.  It  will  be  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  residents 
of  this  community  and  to  the  thousands  of  visitors  you  have  each 
summer. 

What  is  exciting  is  that  you  didn't  just  sit  back  and  despair. 
You  didn't  wait  for  Raleigh  to  do  something  or  for  Washington  to 
do  something.  You  did  it  yourself.  And  that's  the  way  we  need  to 
start  doing  a  lot  of  things  in  this  country. 

If  I  can  achieve  one  thing  as  governor,  I  want  to  get  more 
North  Carolinians  doing  what  you  have  done  here,  doing  for 
themselves.  I  want  to  get  more  people  solving  their  own 
problems — preventing  crime  in  their  own  neighborhoods,^ 
making  their  own  public  schools  better  places,  working  to 
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provide  better  health  care.  And  I'm  going  to  be  spending  a  lot  of 
my  time  traveling  across  this  state,  talking  with  people  about 
that  and  working  with  them  to  bring  those  changes  about. 

I'm  glad  I  was  able  to  be  here  today,  because  if  anybody 
anywhere  in  North  Carolina  tells  me  that  they  can't  do  for 
themselves,  I'll  be  able  to  say:  look  at  Carolina  Beach  and  look  at 
the  Federal  Point  Medical  Center.  They  did  it  for  themselves;  you 
can  do  it,  too.  I  thank  you  for  setting  that  kind  of  example  for 
North  Carolina. 


iJames  C.  (Mike)  Bame  (1915-  ),  native  of  Rowan  County;  resident  of 
Carolina  Beach;  self-employed  as  owner  and  manager  of  Bame  TV  &  Appliance 
Center,  Carolina  Beach;  former  fire  chief,  councilman,  mayor  of  Carolina  Beach. 
James  C.  Bame  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  October  20,  1977. 

^John  Hanby  Foard  (1901-1977),  native  of  Wilmington;  educated.  Cape  Fear 
Academy  and  Horner  Military  School;  affiliated  with  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad,  Ragan  Ring  Co.,  Kluttz  Machine  and  Foundry,  and  Perfect  Circle 
Corporation  prior  to  founding  Blockade  Runner  Museum  in  1965  and  serving  as 
its  director  and  secretary-treasurer  until  his  death.  Mrs.  John  Hanby  Foard  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  November  3,  1978. 

•^Sheila  S.  Davis  (1935-  ),  native  of  Wilson;  educated,  Charles  L.  Coon  High 
School  in  Wilson  and  Institute  of  Government  course  in  municipal  management; 
town  clerk,  Carolina  Beach,  1969-1974;  town  manager,  Carolina  Beach,  since 
1974.  Sheila  S.  Davis  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  November  20,  1978. 

^Thomas  Oliver  Tucker  (1950-  ),  native  of  Wilmington;  resident  of  Carolina 
Beach;  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  graduate  of  the  Realtors 
Institute,  UNC-CH;  realtor  and  owner/ partner  of  Tucker  Bros.  Realty  Co., 
CaroHna  Beach.  Thomas  OHver  Tucker  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  October  26, 1978. 

'"•Ginga  Colclough  Koehncke  (1947-  ),  native  of  Durham;  resident  of  Carolina 
Beach;  educated.  Rex  Hospital  School  of  Nursing;  family  nurse  practitioner 
program,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  affiliated  with  hospitals  in 
South  Boston,  Virginia,  prior  to  joining  staff  of  Federal  Point  Medical  Center  as 
its  director  and  family  nurse  practitioner  in  1976.  Ginga  Colclough  Koehncke  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  November  14,  1978. 

^Mary  Glenn  Royals  (1926-  ),  native  of  Walnut  Cove;  resident  of  Carolina 
Beach;  educated,  City  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  Winston-Salem; 
employed  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Walker,  Kernersville,  1952-1965,  and  by  Dr.  Hugh  Colquitt, 
Marietta,  Georgia,  1966-1976.  Mary  Glenn  Royals  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell, 
November  14,  1978. 

^Daniel  Gottovi  (1938-  ),  native  of  Medina,  New  York;  resident  of 
Wilmington;  B.A.,  Hamilton  College;  graduate  work  in  chemistry  and  M.D., 
University  of  Rochester;  former  teacher;  medical  intern.  Department  of  Medicine, 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  medical  resident.  Department  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Rochester  and  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  fellow  in  medicine  at  latter  university;  clinical  practice,  internal  medicine 
and  pulmonary  medicine,  Wilmington,  since  1971;  surgeon,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  1967-1969;  certified,  American  Board  of  Internal  Medicine;  fellow, 
American  College  of  Chest  Physicians.  Daniel  Gottovi  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell, 
October  20,  1977. 
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^Sydnor  Terry  Withers,  Jr.  (1947-  ),  native  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia; 
resident  of  Wilmington;  M.D.,  Medical  College  of  Virginia;  family  practice  intern, 
1973-1974,  and  resident  in  family  practice,  1974-1976,  University  of  Maryland 
Hospital;  attending  staff.  Cape  Fear  Memorial  Hospital,  since  1977;  courtesy 
staff,  New  Hanover  Memorial  Hospital,  Wilmington,  since  1976.  Directory  of 
Medical  Specialists,  1979-1980  (Chicago:  Marquis  Who's  Who,  Inc.,  Nineteenth 
Edition,  3  volumes,  1979),  I,  385,  hereinafter  cited  as  Directory  of  Medical 
Specialists,  1979-1980. 


STATEMENT  ON  CRIME  PREVENTION  PROGRAM 

Raleigh,  May  26,  1977 

[Governor  Hunt  issued  an  identical  statement  on  June  6,  1979,  when 
the  North  Carolina  Savings  and  Loan  League  provided  funds  for  a 
similar  award  for  assistance  in  solving  savings  and  loan  robberies.] 


It  is  my  pleasure  this  morning  to  help  the  North  Carolina 
Bankers  Association  announce  a  crime  prevention  program  that 
I  am  confident  will  help  prevent  bank  robberies  in  this  state.  In 
cooperation  with  law  enforcement  agencies  across  North 
Carolina,  the  Bankers  Association  is  beginning  a  Bank  Robbery 
Reward  program.  Under  it,  the  association  will  pay  a  reward  of 
up  to  $2,000  to  any  citizen  who  provides  law  officers  with 
information  that  leads  to  the  arrest  and  indictment  of  a 
suspected  bank  robber. 

The  program  has  two  purposes:  first,  and  obviously,  to  assist 
in  the  quick  arrest  and  indictment  of  suspects;  second,  and  more 
important,  to  discourage  bank  robberies  in  North  Carolina. 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  deterrence,  and  that  philosophy  must 
underlie  all  our  actions  in  fighting  crime.  In  the  crime  message 
that  I  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  I  emphasized  the 
importance  of  deterring  crime.  It's  not  enough  just  to  punish;  we 
must  prevent. 

I'm  also  pleased  with  this  program  because  it  promotes  the 
kind  of  citizen  involvement  that  I  believe  is  vital  in  fighting 
crime.  I  want  to  commend  the  Bankers  Association  for 
undertaking  this  project,  and  I  will  give  it  the  strongest  possible 
support. 
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STATEMENT  ON  HUMAN  RELATIONS  COUNCIL 
Raleigh,  June  1,  1977 

One  of  my  strongest  commitments  as  governor  is  to  get  5.5 
million  North  Carolinians  fully  involved  in  making  this  a  better 
state,  and  by  that  I  mean  all  North  Carolinians,  regardless  of 
race,  sex,  age,  or  any  other  factor.  To  help  meet  that  end,  I  am 
today  appointing  twenty  outstanding  North  Carolinians  to  the 
State  Human  Relations  Council.  I  am  looking  to  them  to  provide 
strong,  new  leadership  in  ensuring  full  and  equal  opportunities 
to  all  North  Carolinians. 

I  am  also  endorsing  equal  employment  legislation  that  does 
two  things:  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  this  state  to  oppose 
discrimination  in  employment  and  enables  the  Human  Relations 
Council  to  investigate  and  conciliate  charges  of  discrimination 
that  are  filed  with  the  federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission. 1 

The  legislation  I  am  supporting  is  a  committee  substitute  for  a 
bill  written  by  Senator  Katherine  Sebo^  and  Representative 
Mickey  Michaux.^  It  will  allow  the  council  to  contract  with  the 
EEOC  to  handle  any  discrimination  complaints  involving 
employers  of  fifteen  or  more  persons.  It  is  good,  forward-looking 
legislation,  and  it  will  enable  the  state  to  provide  strong, 
effective  leadership  here. 


^"An  Act  to  Promote  and  Protect  the  Welfare  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  by  Prevention  and  Elimination  of  Discriminatory  Employment 
Practices  and  Policies  Based  upon  Race,  Color,  Religion,  National  Origin,  Age, 
Sex  or  Handicap"  added  Article  49,  "Equal  Employment  Practices,"  to  Chapter 
143  of  the  General  Statutes.  The  act,  ratified  June  24, 1977,  became  effective  July 
1,  1977.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  726. 

^Katherine  Ann  Hagen  Sebo  (1944-  ),  native  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 
resident  of  Greensboro;  educated.  University  of  Minnesota;  B.A.,  Oberlin  College; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  the  American  University  School  of  International  Service;  college 
professor;  member,  state  Senate,  1975-1980.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1975,  316; 
1977,  326-327;  1979,  312. 

^Henry  M.  Michaux,  Jr.  (1930-  ),  native  of  Durham;  B.S.,  J.D.,  North 
Carolina  Central  University;  lawyer;  real  estate  broker;  property  insurance 
agent;  appraiser;  formerly  served  as  chief  assistant  solicitor  for  the  Fourteenth 
Solicitorial  District,  and  as  prosecutor  for  the  District  Court  of  Durham;  member, 
state  House  of  Representatives,  1973, 1975;  resigned  from  General  Assembly  July 
18,  1977,  following  confirmation  as  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Middle  District  in  North 
Carolina.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1973,  662;  1975,  399-400;  1977,  413. 
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STATEMENT  ON  UTILITIES  COMMISSION 
AND  STAFF 

Raleigh,  June  8,  1977 

[For  further  information  on  the  law  removing  the  staff  from  control  of 
the  utilities  commissioners,  see  Governor  Hunt's  legislative  message  of 
January  17,  1977,  and  footnote  17  thereto.] 


Last  week  the  General  Assembly  enacted  what  I  believe  is  the 
most  significant  piece  of  consumer  legislation  ever  passed  by  the 
legislature.  That  bill  assures  the  consuming  public  of  a  fair 
shake  in  utility  rate  hearings.  It  removes  most  of  the  Utilities 
Commission  staff  from  the  control  of  the  commissioners 
themselves  and  puts  them  under  an  independent  executive 
director  who  is  responsible  for  aggressively  arguing  the 
ratepayer's  side  in  each  and  every  rate  case. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  today  that  I  am  appointing  Hugh 
Wells^  to  be  the  executive  director  of  this  public  staff.  There  is  no 
one  in  North  Carolina  better  qualified  to  represent  the  using  and 
consuming  public  in  utility  rate  cases.  Throughout  his  career, 
Hugh  Wells  has  stood  for  the  kind  of  aggressive  consumer 
protection  and  concern  for  the  ratepayers  that  I  believe  is  needed 
in  this  position.  He  has  experience  as  a  utilities  commissioner,  as 
an  executive  with  the  rural  co-ops,  and  as  staff  counsel  for  the 
General  Assembly's  Utility  Review  Committee.  He  understands 
the  need  to  balance  our  energy  needs  with  our  dwindling 
resources  and  to  balance  the  utilities'  need  for  a  profit  with  the 
ratepayers'  ability  to  pay  the  bills.  But,  most  important,  he 
understands  that  the  consumers  need  someone  to  stand  up  for 
them  before  the  Utilities  Commission. 

We  can't  promise  to  reduce  electric  rates  or  to  keep  them  from 
rising  any  more.  The  economic  facts  of  life  just  don't  permit  such 
a  promise.  But  I  believe  that,  with  vigorous  and  fair  regulation, 
we  can  keep  those  rates  from  busting  our  family  budgets. 

I  believe  Hugh  Wells  can  provide  the  leadership  we  need  to 
achieve  that  goal. 


iHugh  A.  Wells  (1922-       ),  native  of  Shelby;  resident  of  Raleigh;  LL.B.,  ^ 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  U.S.  Army  Air  Force,  1942-1945; 
practicing  lawyer  in  Shelby,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  Raleigh,  1952-1969,  1976- 
1977;  member,  N.C.  Utilities  Commission,  1969-1975;  vice-president  and  general 
counsel,  N.C.  Electric  Membership  Corporation,  1975-1976;  counsel.  Utility 
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Review  Committee,  N.C.  General  Assembly,  1976-1977;  executive  director,  public 
staff,  N.C.  Utilities  Commission,  July  1,  1977,  until  appointed  to  North  Carolina 
Court  of  Appeals  in  August,  1979.  Hugh  A.  Wells  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  October 
27,  1978;  "Wells  Becomes  Appeals  Judge,"  News  and  Observer,  August  21,  1979. 

WATER  RESOURCES  FORUM 
Research  Triangle,  June  15,  1977 

It's  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  here  today  for  the  second 
Regional  Water  Resources  Forum.  Fm  really  wearing  two  hats 
for  you  here  today.  As  governor,  Fm  proud  to  welcome  you  to 
North  Carolina  and  particularly  to  the  Research  Triangle  Park. 
This  is  one  of  the  outstanding  scientific  and  research  parks  in 
the  country,  and  it  will  continue  to  play  a  strong  role  in  the 
progress  of  the  Coastal  Plains  region. 

Fm  also  here  today  as  the  state's  cochairman  of  the  Coastal 
Plains  Regional  Commission.  Some  people  wonder  how  I,  a  new 
governor  only  five  months  on  the  job,  can  be  serving  as 
cochairman  already.  Actually,  the  answer  is  pretty  simple.  The 
five  governors  whose  states  are  in  the  commission  were  to  get 
together  to  elect  their  chairman  during  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  in  Washington  earlier  this  year.  By  chance,  I  had  to 
return  to  North  Carolina  that  day.  The  fact  is,  the  other  four  got 
together  and  decided  to  elect  me  because  I  wasn't  there.  At  the 
time,  I  wasn't  sure  whether  I  should  feel  honored  or  tricked. 

It  is  quite  an  honor,  though,  and  I'm  pleased  to  be  able  to  serve 
in  this  capacity  on  the  commission.  I'm  a  native  of  Wilson 
County,  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  and  I  know  what  this 
commission  has  done  and  can  do  for  the  progress  of  our  region  of 
the  country,  a  region  that  sometimes  has  been  left  behind. 

I'm  particularly  excited  about  this  forum.  You  know,  I  don't 
give  many  speeches  while  our  General  Assembly  is  in  town;  but  I 
wanted  to  come  here  today  and  speak  with  this  group,  because  I 
feel  so  strongly  about  the  importance  of  what  you're  doing. 

You  don't  have  to  look  far  to  see  how  important  this  work  is — 
just  a  few  miles  from  here  in  the  town  of  Chapel  Hill.  As  Howard 
Lee,  my  secretary  of  natural  resources  and  community 
development  and  the  former  mayor  of  that  town  of  Chapel  Hill, 
will  tell  you,  water  supply  is  a  perennial  problem  there.  At  this 
moment,  the  town  of  Kernersville,  near  Winston-Salem  in  our 
piedmont  region,  is  undergoing  a  serious  crisis  because  of  the 
contamination  of  the  reservoir.^  There  could  be  no  more  pressing 
evidence  of  the  problems  that  we  face. 

We  didn't  have  all  these  problems  in  the  past,  of  course.  But 
several  factors  have  changed  that: 
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First,  the  growth  of  our  population  and  economy  is  placing 
heavier  and  heavier  demands  on  our  water  resources,  demands 
that  frequently  conflict  with  each  other. 

Second,  we  are  now  following  much  stricter  environmental 
standards,  which  place  many  restraints  on  our  use  of  water  and 
on  the  way  in  which  we  modify  and  develop  our  waterways. 

Third,  those  two  trends,  plus  continuing  inflation,  are  greatly 
increasing  the  cost  of  water  resource  management. 

These  factors  pose  some  serious  problems  for  us.  And  there  is  a 
paradox  in  this  situation.  Generally,  water  resource  problems  are 
felt  first  in  individual  towns  or  cities,  like  a  Chapel  Hill  or  a 
Kernersville.  But  the  paradox  is  that  we  cannot  reach  solutions 
by  addressing  those  problems  in  an  individual,  fragmented  way. 
Only  a  coordinated,  cooperative  approach  will  help  us. 

Let  me  talk  about  our  own  situation  in  North  Carolina.  During 
my  campaign  for  governor  last  year  I  was  somewhat  critical  of 
the  way  this  state  has  addressed  its  water-supply  problems  in  the 
past.  I  felt  that  the  state  was  leaving  communities  and  cities  to 
paddle  their  own  boats  and  not  taking  the  lead  in  a  statewide 
approach  that  could  benefit  all  of  us. 

By  the  same  token,  this  really  isn't  a  problem  that  the 
individual  states  can  solve  by  themselves.  We  have  to  work 
together,  too.  And  that's  why  I'm  excited  about  this  forum.  I 
think  this  can  provide  the  framework  for  a  regional  approach  to 
water-resource  problems,  an  approach  that  will  help  us  meet  our 
potential  for  healthy  economic  growth,  preserve  our  pleasant 
environment,  and  avoid  waste  and  inefficiency. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  you  have  my  strongest  possible 
support,  both  as  governor  of  North  Carolina  and  as  cochairman 
of  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission,  for  your  efforts.  And 
I  strongly  endorse  the  goals  of  this  conference. 

I  think  it  is  vital  that  we  promote  the  interstate  exchange  of 
data,  regulations,  and  techniques  relating  to  the  development, 
protection,  and  management  of  our  water  resources.  It  is  clear 
that  many  of  our  states  face  similar  problems,  such  as  standards 
for  point  sources  discharging  into  coastal  streams,  relationships 
between  land  use  and  water  quality,  and  planning  techniques 
and  policies.  We  should  address  those  problems  together.  We 
should  also  develop  a  framework  in  which  the  professionals  like 
yourselves  can  develop  consensus  recommendations  for  water- 
resource  policies  being  studied  by  the  states,  the  Congress,  and 
federal  agencies. 

We  must  also  identify  those  areas,  both  geographic  and 
technical,  in  which  more  information  is  needed  for  rational 
decision-making.  Too  often,  our  researchers  and  our  policy 
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makers  aren't  operating  on  the  same  wave  length.  Too  often,  too, 
water-resources  studies  overlap  each  other,  wasting  money  and 
manpower. 

Finally,  we  must  promote  more  coordination  between  our 
water-resource  policies  and  our  economic-development  policies. 
This  is  just  as  true  on  a  regional  and  national  basis  as  it  is  on  a 
statewide  basis.  I  hope  this  forum  will  help  identify  those  areas 
where  there  is  not  enough  coordination. 

There  are  other  special  areas  that,  in  the  months  to  come,  I 
hope  those  of  you  here  today  can  address  yourselves  to.  I  am 
interested,  for  example,  in  whether  a  state  can  develop  a  system 
of  identifjdng  any  dangerous  chemicals  that  are  close  to,  and 
may  be  a  potential  threat  to,  important  water  supplies.  In  the 
case  of  Kernersville,  for  example,  the  town  and  the  state  had  no 
warning  of  the  threat  to  that  town's  water  supply. 

In  closing,  let  me  make  this  observation.  In  the  past  we  have 
always  assumed  that  we  would  have  plenty  of  clean  water.  We 
can't  assume  anymore.  And  nothing  is  more  fundamental  to  the 
overall  quality  of  life  of  our  region,  both  in  terms  of  its  economic 
development  and  in  terms  of  the  enjoyability  of  life,  than 
providing  plenty  of  clean  water.  The  citizens  of  this  region  are 
looking  to  you  to  guide  them  and  their  elected  officials  in  trying 
to  meet  that  goal. 


1 A  chemical  plant,  Destructo  Chemway  Company,  was  vandalized,  leading  to 
the  evacuation  of  about  1,000  people  living  on  the  outskirts  of  Kernersville  on 
June  4,  1977.  The  company  collected  wastes  from  manufacturing  plants  and 
destroyed  them  by  incineration,  but  the  chemicals  were  stored  in  tanks  prior  to 
destruction.  Six  tanks,  containing  about  30,000  gallons  of  waste  liquids  (water 
with  some  oil  and  a  waste  ether  compound),  were  opened,  causing  the  waste  to 
flow  into  a  nearby  creek.  The  creek  emptied  into  a  lake  that  served  as 
Kernersville's  water  source.  Thousands  of  fish  died  in  the  lake,  and  tests 
determined  that  the  water  supply  had  been  contaminated.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  found  that  Chemway  was  in  violation  of  EPA  regulations 
governing  the  use  of  industrial  waste  tanks.  A  temporary  8-inch  waterline  from 
Winston-Salem  supplied  the  needs  of  Kernersville  residents  while  the  town 
battled  county,  state,  and  federal  bureaucracies  in  an  effort  to  get  financial  aid. 
For  details,  see  News  and  Observer,  June  5, 13, 15, 1977;  Winston-Salem  Journal, 
June  16,  18,  22,  25,  1977. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION 

Raleigh,  June  20,  1977 

[On  July  19,  1977,  Governor  Hunt  addressed  the  State  ABC  Boards, 
meeting  in  Asheville.  His  remarks  on  that  occasion  were  substantially 
the  same  as  those  given  to  the  North  Carolina  Merchants  Association 
on  June  20.  In  both  talks,  the  governor  referred  to  legislation  which  had 
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been  enacted  by  the  1977  General  Assembly.  For  a  discussion  of  the  bills 
passed  by  the  legislature  and  of  those  pending  at  the  time  of  the  June  20 
address,  see  the  footnotes  to  Hunt's  legislative  messages  of  January  17 
and  31,  1977.] 


I  want  to  share  with  you  tonight  some  of  my  thoughts  about 
what  this  administration  has  done  in  the  past  five  months  and 
what  I  hope  we  can  do  together  in  the  future.  It's  been  a  very 
busy  time  for  us.  We've  tried  to  do  two  main  things:  get  hold  of 
the  bureaucracy  of  state  government  to  make  it  more  efficient 
and  responsible  and  get  enacted  into  law  a  far-reaching, 
comprehensive  program. 

During  this  time  we  also  struggled  through  an  energy  crisis 
and  one  of  the  coldest  winters  on  record.  I  want  to  thank  you 
tonight  for  your  help  in  getting  through  that  situation.  But  I'm 
afraid  the  energy  problem  will  be  with  us  for  the  rest  of  our  lives, 
and  it's  going  to  take  all  we  can  do  to  make  sure  there's  energy 
available  at  a  price  we  can  afford. 

I  believe  we've  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  these  few 
months.  This  General  Assembly  has  worked  very  hard  and  has 
enacted  some  laws  that  are  going  to  make  history.  The  man  on 
Main  Street  in  your  hometown  may  not  feel  the  benefits  of  these 
changes  tomorrow;  he  may  not  notice  them  next  week.  But  over 
the  coming  months  and  years  I  believe  we  will  see  some 
improvements  in  North  Carolina  that  will  make  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  our  state  confident  in  government  again 
and  excited  about  getting  involved  in  it. 

You  know  your  friends  and  neighbors  have  been  worried  about 
their  children's  educations.  They  wonder  whether  their  child  is 
making  the  progress  he  should;  they  wonder  if  he  can  read  well. 
They  often  feel  alienated  from  their  child's  school.  They  wonder 
why  their  high  school  graduate  can't  fill  out  a  job  application  or 
calculate  sales  tax. 

This  General  Assembly  has  addressed  those  problems.  It  has 
instituted  a  Primary  Reading  Program  to  give  children  in  the 
first  three  grades  extra  help  and  extra  materials.  The  program 
has  been  tested;  we  know  it  works. 

To  go  along  with  that,  we  now  have  a  testing  program  that  will 
let  parents  know  whether  their  child  has  made  a  full  year's 
progress  in  school  or  whether  he's  really  ready  to  graduate  from 
high  school. 

We've  passed  a  law  to  make  it  easier  for  the  taxpayers  to  get 
their  full  dollar's  worth  from  the  school  facilities  in  their 
communities.  It's  called  the  Community  Schools  Act,  and  I 
believe  it  will  do  more  than  give  people  access  to  the  shops,  labs, 
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and  meeting  rooms  they've  already  paid  for.  As  the  people  begin 
to  use  their  school  facilities,  they  will  come  to  feel  again  that  the 
schoolhouse  belongs  to  the  community  and  not  just  to  some 
people  with  college  degrees  in  education. 

The  man  on  Main  Street  may  not  realize  it  yet,  but  in  a  few 
days  he's  going  to  have  a  voice  in  the  utilities  rate-making 
process  like  he's  never  had  before.  This  legislature  has  enacted  a 
bill  to  give  the  consumer— and  who  among  us  is  not  a 
consumer? — a  strong,  clear  voice  before  the  Utilities 
Commission. 

There  will  be  a  public  staff  headed  by  the  very  capable  Hugh 
Wells,  and  they  will  stand  up  for  the  consumer  against  the  high- 
powered,  highly  paid  lawyers  and  experts  hired  by  the  utilities 
companies. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  keep  rates  from  rising.  But  with  this 
staff  and  the  five  good  people  I've  appointed  to  the  commission, 
the  man  on  Main  Street  will  know  he's  being  treated  fairly,  and 
he'll  have  more  confidence  in  the  regulatory  process. 

You  know  how  much  it  means  to  your  people  back  home  to 
have  a  good  clean  industry  locate  in  your  community.  The  effects 
spread  like  ripples  on  the  water.  And  one  of  the  things  I'm  going 
to  be  working  very  hard  on  this  summer  is  economic 
development.  We've  let  our  efforts  there  slide  a  little  bit  in  recent 
years,  and  I'm  determined  to  help  bring  North  Carolina  back  to 
the  growing,  progressive  status  it  once  had  under  the  late 
Governor  Luther  Hodges. 

To  help  us  do  that,  the  legislature  has  reorganized  the 
Commerce  Department  to  make  it  an  efficient,  effective  agency 
for  recruiting  the  diversified,  high -paying  industries  we  need. 
For  the  first  time  we've  put  together  under  one  roof  the  Energy 
Division,  the  Ports  Authority,  industrial  recruitment,  and  travel 
and  promotion.  We've  given  this  department  a  real  shot  in  the 
arm,  too,  with  a  million  dollars  more  each  year  of  the  biennium 
for  more  intensive  advertising  and  recruitment. 

During  this  past  month  of  May,  there  were  a  total  of  fifty-four 
new  industrial  prospects  added  to  our  list.  That  means  each  man 
on  the  staff  had  twenty-seven  or  more  cases  himself.  Our 
national  advertising  alone  brought  in  188  inquiries  during  May, 
so  you  can  see  that  the  market  is  out  there.  We've  just  got  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  We'll  also  have  an  Economic  Development 
Board,  made  up  of  business  leaders  like  you,  who  will  advise  me 
and  give  me  the  benefit  of  their  years  of  practical  experience. 

We're  working  on  east-west  highway  corridors,  to  make  it 
easier  to  get  goods  and  services  from  the  coast  to  the  mountains. 
The  legislature  has  passed  a  $300  million  road  bond,  so  the 
people  can  vote  on  improving  our  roads.  That,  along  with  a  $230 
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million  clean  water  bond  referendum,  is  the  heart  of  our 
economic  development  program. 

The  people  will  also  have  a  chance  this  fall  to  vote  on  whether 
a  governor  or  lieutenant  governor  should  be  able  to  succeed 
himself.  The  people  have  not  had  that  chance  before  in  the 
history  of  this  state. 

We've  also  taken  steps  this  year  to  make  our  communities  safer 
from  crime.  The  legislature  reorganized  the  various  crime- 
fighting  units  in  our  state  government  and  put  them  under  a  new 
Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety  to  coordinate 
our  efforts  against  crime. 

We  can't  afford  the  cost  of  crime,  in  economic  or  human  terms, 
and  we  can't  fight  the  war  in  Washington  or  Raleigh  alone.  It's 
going  to  take  the  involvement  of  the  man  on  Main  Street  and  all 
his  neighbors  if  we  are  going  to  be  effective.  That's  why  we're 
helping  the  people  at  home  to  organize  Community  Watch 
groups.  When  criminals  know  that  the  people  have  banded 
together  and  are  looking  out  for  each  other,  they'll  have  to  go 
somewhere  else. 

We're  also  working  to  put  more  deterrence  in  our  criminal 
justice  system  through  the  courts  and  the  prisons.  We're 
improving  the  prisons  so  that  judges  will  be  more  willing  to 
incarcerate  convicted  criminals. 

This  legislature  has  restored  the  death  penalty,  and  I  believe 
that  will  prevent  murders  in  our  state.  The  legislature  is  near  to 
enacting  an  excellent  speedy  trials  law,  one  that  by  1979  will 
require  trials  within  ninety  days  of  indictment  and  that  will 
provide  new  superior  court  judges  to  help  do  the  job.  Swift  justice, 
I  believe,  is  the  best  deterrent  to  crime.  The  legislature  has 
created  a  Juvenile  Code  Revision  Committee,  which  is  already  at 
work  developing  a  comprehensive  approach  to  fighting  the  rapid 
increase  in  crimes  committed  by  juveniles.  I  hope  the  legislature 
will  increase  the  minimum  salaries  of  those  law  enforcement 
officers  who  put  their  lives  on  the  line  to  protect  all  of  us. 

The  General  Assembly  has  also  enacted  legislation  that  will 
allow  judges  to  require  convicted  criminals  to  make  restitution  to 
their  victims  for  the  losses  and  damage  they  cause. 

Some  critical  legislation  still  awaits  final  action,  such  as 
proposed  mandatory  jail  terms  for  repeaters,  a  tough  stolen 
goods  bill,  a  proposal  to  decriminalize  public  drunkenness  and 
treat  it  as  what  it  is — a  sickness — and  a  mandatory  prison  term 
for  certain  serious  crimes,  such  as  armed  robbery,  felonious 
breaking  and  entering,  and  second-degree  burglary. 

We  also  need  to  crack  down  on  shoplifters.  Those  professional 
thieves  cost  all  of  us  money,  and  they  are  especially  frustrating 
to  you  merchants.  We  are  also  working  on  a  tough  law  against 
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bad-check  artists,  but  that's  a  difficult  type  of  legislation  to 
write,  and  I'm  going  to  need  your  help  in  putting  together  a  law 
that  will  do  the  job. 

In  my  inaugural  addrefes  I  talked  about  a  new  beginning  for 
North  Carolina.  I  think  we've  made  a  good  beginning  in  this 
administration,  but  you  know  and  I  know  that  it  takes  more  than 
a  governor  to  bring  about  real  progress  in  our  state.  The  kind  of 
progress  we  want  to  make  will  require  the  best  efforts  of 
everybody,  not  just  state  government. 

The  man  on  Main  Street  is  going  to  have  to  get  excited  about 
what  we're  doing  and  get  involved  in  it  if  we're  going  to  have 
better  education  and  safer  neighborhoods  and  the  kind  of  quality 
of  life  that  makes  North  Carolina  ''the  goodliest  land  under  the 
cope  of  heaven. "1 

You  merchants  see  more  North  Carolinians  in  a  day  than  I 
could  in  a  week.  You  are  the  respected  leaders  in  your 
communities.  You  know  what  your  community  needs  better  than 
somebody  in  Raleigh  or  Washington  does.  And  you  know  the 
value  of  leadership  and  what  it  takes  to  bring  people  together  to 
work  for  a  common  goal. 

North  Carolina  needs  your  leadership  now,  as  we  get  down  to 
the  job  of  putting  into  effect  these  programs  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly.  I'm  very  excited  about  the  potential  we  have; 
whether  we  fulfill  it  will  be  up  to  me,  and  to  you,  and  to  the  man 
on  Main  Street. 


^For  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  this  quotation,  see  the  footnote  to  Hunt's 
inaugural  address. 

STATEMENT  ON  LEGISLATION 

Raleigh,  June  22,  1977 

With  the  General  Assembly  down  to  its  final  days,  I  want  to 
reiterate  my  strong  feelings  about  some  important  bills  that  are 
still  pending. 

The  first  is  the  speedy  trials  bill.^  As  I  have  said  time  and  time 
again,  speed  and  certainty  in  our  criminal  justice  system  are  the 
keys  to  preventing  crime.  The  speedy  trials  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  guaranteeing  swiftness,  and  I  strongly  urge  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  to  approve  it. 

I  am  also  deeply  interested  in  the  energy  conservation  bill.^ 
North  Carolina  is  becoming  a  model  state  for  the  kind  of  energy 
conservation  that  this  country  needs  to  face  its  future,  and  this 
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legislation  offers  important  incentives  for  that  goal.  I  strongly 
urge  its  passage. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  passage  of  the  Community  Schools  Act.^  I'm 
going  to  be  spending  much  of  my  time  this  summer  promoting 
citizen  involvement  in  our  schools,  and  that  act  literally  opens 
the  school  doors  to  those  people  who  want  to  be  part  of  their 
schools  again. 


^See  "Legislative  Message  on  Crime,"  January  31,  1977,  footnote  23. 

2"  An  Act  to  Promote  and  Encourage  the  Conservation  of  Energy  by  Providing 
a  Tax  Credit  for  Installation  of  Solar  Hot  Water,  Heating  and  Cooling  Systems, 
by  Providing  a  Tax  Credit  for  Installation  of  Home  Insulation,  Storm  Windows 
and  Storm  Doors,  by  Managing  and  Controlling  Energy  Use  by  Improved 
Enforcement  of  the  State  Building  Code  Insulation  Requirements,  by  Reporting 
of  Available  Petroleum  Supplies,  and  by  Prohibiting  the  Use  of  Master  Meters  for 
Electricity  and  Natural  Gas  in  New  Multi-unit  Residential  Dwelling  Units"  was 
ratified  June  29,  1977;  it  was  made  effective  upon  ratification  for  income  years 
beginning  on  and  after  January  1,  1977,  and  the  remaining  sections  of  the  act 
were  made  effective  September  1, 1977.  The  act  was  known  as  the  Energy  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1977.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  792. 

3"State  of  the  State,"  January  17,  1977,  footnote  12. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  JAY  ROCKEFELLER  AT 
PIEDMONT  RALLY 

Greensboro,  June  25,  1977 

[It  was  appropriate  that  Governor  Hunt  introduce  outstanding 
individuals  v^hen  they  spoke  in  North  Carolina,  and  he  was  called  on  for 
the  presentation  of  dignitaries  more  than  once.  On  July  23,  1977,  less 
than  a  month  after  he  presented  Governor  Rockefeller,  he  introduced 
U.S.  Senator  Dale  Bumpers,  former  governor  of  Arkansas,  when  he 
spoke  at  the  YDC  installation  banquet  held  in  the  Scott  Building  on  the 
state  fairgrounds  in  Raleigh.  North  Carolina's  chief  executive 
introduced  Governor  Julian  Carroll  of  Kentucky  at  the  Vance-Aycock 
dinner  in  Asheville  on  October  7,  1978;  he  introduced  Rosalynn  Carter 
at  a  fund-raising  dinner  for  President  Jimmy  Carter,  held  at  Deer  Park 
on  the  Biltmore  Estate  in  Asheville  on  October  12,  1979;  he  presented^ 
Gerald  M.  Rafshoon,  assistant  to  President  Carter,  at  a  fund-raising 
breakfast  in  Raleigh  on  May  8,  1979;  and  he  introduced  South 
Carolina's  governor,  Richard  Riley,  to  the  North  Carolina  Youth 
Conference  on  May  19,  1979.] 
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It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  introduce  our  distinguished  guest 
speaker  tonight. 

You  hear,  every  now  and  then,  about  someone's  name  being  a 
household  word.  Our  speaker  was  bom  with  a  name  hke  that, 
and  it's  a  heavy  burden  to  shoulder.  But  it's  a  name  with  a  proud 
tradition,  a  tradition  of  public  service  and  of  commitment  to 
human  progress.  And  Fm  proud  to  say  that  our  speaker  tonight 
has  made  that  tradition  and  that  commitment  a  way  of  life  for 
himself. 

Jay  Rockefeller^  showed  what  kind  of  fellow  he  is  when  he 
moved  to  West  Virginia  in  1964.  He  went  to  work  in  an 
antipoverty  program  in  a  state  where  bitter  poverty  is  public 
enemy  number  one.  He  committed  himself  to  helping  the  coal 
miners  and  farmers  and  their  families  in  West  Virginia  fight 
that  enemy. 

He  served  in  the  West  Virginia  legislature  and  as  secretary  of 
state.  He  ran  unsuccessfully  for  governor  in  1972,  but,  as  many 
of  us  Democrats  know,  that  wasn't  necessarily  the  year  when  the 
best  candidates  got  elected.  Then  he  served  as  president  of  West 
Virginia  Wesleyan  College. 

I  got  to  hearing  a  little  more  about  Jay  Rockefeller  last  year, 
when  both  of  us  were  running  for  governor.  We  shared  some  of 
the  same  professional  consultants.  As  you  might  expect,  of 
course,  some  of  the  people  who  were  against  Jay  liked  to  talk  a 
lot  about  his  family's  money  and  how  much  he  was  spending  in 
his  campaign.  They  said  he  was  out  to  buy  a  landslide.  Well, 
some  of  that  got  back  to  members  of  Jay's  family,  and  I 
understand  they  got  a  little  concerned.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  I  hear,  he  got  a  telegram  from  some  of  the  folks 
saying:  'The  hell  if  we're  going  to  pay  for  any  landslide.  Don't 
you  buy  one  vote  more  than  you  need  to  win." 

As  it  turned  out,  he  didn't  have  to  pay  for  a  landslide;  he  got 
one  anyway.  He  won  the  biggest  victory  in  the  history  of  West 
Virginia. 

I  got  to  know  Jay  Rockefeller  at  a  school  for  new  governors 
that  was  held  in  Pinehurst  in  November,  and  I  was  impressed 
then  by  what  a  warm,  down-to-earth  person  he  is.  I  was  even 
more  impressed  by  the  serious  and  aggressive  way  he 
approaches  his  job. 

Actually,  we  have  a  lot  in  common,  being  new  governors.  I  just 
found  out  that  both  Jay  and  I  celebrated  our  fortieth  birthdays 
this  spring.  I  know  he's  like  me,  though.  There  were  times  early 
this  year  when  we  felt  like  we  were  thirty-nine  going  on  sixty. 

I  thought  I  got  hit  hard  by  a  lot  of  things  after  I  took  office  in 
January,  but  the  bottom  really  dropped  out  on  Jay.  In  his  first 
week  a  blizzard  hit  West  Virginia.  That  touched  off  an  energy 
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crisis  that  closed  down  the  schools  and  forced  Jay  to  work  in  an 
unheated  capitol.  I  know  something  about  that,  too.  When  spring 
came,  the  floods  came  to  West  Virginia,  and  Jay  had  to  spend  his 
time  keeping  the  state  afloat. 

Jay  did  all  he  could,  of  course.  I  hear  that  he  prayed  and 
prayed  for  the  rains  to  end.  And  they  did.  But  then  a  drought  hit 
the  state,  and  just  last  week  Jay  asked  for  emergency  drought 
relief. 

So  I  know  the  people  of  West  Virginia  are  happy.  They've  had 
Jay  Rockefeller  as  governor  for  about  five  months  and  they've 
already  had  a  blizzard,  floods,  and  drought.  You  have  to  admit 
he's  bringing  change  to  the  state. 

But  Jay  Rockefeller  has  made  his  mark.  He  just  finished  a  very 
successful  session  of  the  legislature,  and  I  think  he  has  one  of  the 
most  exciting  programs  in  the  country.  He  has  devoted  much  of 
his  attention  to  a  mine  health  and  safety  act  and  to  a  number  of 
proposals  reorganizing  state  government,  much  as  we  have  done 
here,  to  make  it  leaner  and  more  efficient— not  just  for  the  sake  of 
efficiency  but  to  serve  people  better. 

That's  what  Jay  Rockefeller  is  all  about— improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  people  in  his  state:  providing  more  jobs, 
improving  those  mountain  roads,  building  a  stronger  economy, 
and  developing  the  kinds  of  communities  where  people  can 
develop  themselves  and  their  full  potential. 

There  is  a  new  spirit  rising  across  this  country  today.  We're 
seeing  a  new  generation  of  leaders  who  have  moved  beyond  the 
old  labels  of  liberal  and  conservative,  who  want  the  good  things 
that  progress  brings  but  who  don't  want  to  lose  the  good  things 
from  our  past  and  who,  more  than  anything  else,  are  dedicated  to 
helping  people  build  better  lives  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

I'm  proud  to  introduce  to  you  tonight  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  of  those  young  leaders,  a  man  we're  going  to  be 
hearing  a  lot  about,  in  West  Virginia  and  across  the  nation,  in 
the  coming  years.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  great  pleasure 
to  introduce  to  you  the  governor  of  West  Virginia,  Jay 
Rockefeller. 


iJohn  Davison  Rockefeller  IV  (1937-  ),  native  of  New  York  City;  resident  of 
Charleston,  West  Virginia;  B.A.,  Harvard  University;  graduate  studies  in 
Japanese  and  Chinese  languages;  various  government  positions  including  that_ 
of  assistant  to  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  Far  Eastern  affairs;  member,  West 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  1966-1968;  secretary  of  state.  West  Virginia,  1968- 
1972;  president.  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  1973-1975;  became  governor  of 
West  Virginia,  1977.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1978-1979,  H,  2746. 
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GOVERNOR  EDWARD  HYDE  FERRY  DEDICATION 
Swan  Quarter,  June  25,  1977 

[North  Carolina's  vast  coastal  waterways  necessitated  the  use  of 
ferries  as  well  as  bridges  in  order  to  provide  access  from  one  point  to 
another  for  residents  of  the  area.  The  new  ferry,  the  Governor  Edward 
Hyde,  plied  the  waters  between  Swan  Quarter  and  Ocracoke. 

Governor  Hunt  spoke  at  a  luncheon  preceding  the  dedicatory 
ceremonies,  saying  the  ferry  was  a  real  tribute  to  the  Southern 
Albemarle  Association  which  was  seeking  to  develop  **the  great 
historical  and  natural  advantages  that  this  region  of  the  state  already 
has."  He  also  paid  tribute  to  Representative  William  Riley  Roberson,  Jr., 
who  introduced  legislation  to  pay  for  the  ferry.] 


It  is  indeed  a  delight  and  a  pleasure  for  me,  as  your  governor, 
to  be  here  with  you  today  to  participate  in  this  official  ceremony 
dedicating  the  Governor  Edward  Hyde  ferry  and  this  new 
docking  facility. 

As  a  landlubber,  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  chance  to  try  out 
my  sea  legs — so  I  hope  no  one  will  rock  the  boat.  This  is  one  ship 
of  state  that  I  expect  to  sail  smoothly,  and  I'm  glad  so  many 
legislators  are  down  here  to  witness  firsthand  how  that  works. 

I  know  how  much  the  people  of  this  area  have  looked  forward 
to  this  day.  I  appreciate  the  launch  committee  representing  me 
and  the  state  when  the  Governor  Hyde  ferry  was  launched  in 
Madison ville,  Louisiana,  on  March  12.  Representative  Howard 
Chapin,^  his  wife;  Mrs.  Louise  Muse^  of  the  Secondary  Roads 
Council;  Hyde  County  Sheriff  C.  J.  Cahoon;^  and  Don  Overman"* 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  composed  that  group  who 
christened  the  vessel  and  got  us  under  way  in  making  this  day  a 
reality. 

Even  before  that,  there  were  many  others  at  work  in  the 
legislature  to  make  sure  the  $2.3  million  appropriation  for  the 
ferry  was  piloted  through  some  stormy  waters  for  safe  passage 
and  approval.  Most  or  all  of  those  responsible  are  seated  with  us 
today. 

Public  interest  in  this  entire  project  has  been  phenomenal.  If 
Fd  had  anywhere  near  this  kind  of  attention  when  I  was  running 
for  governor,  I  would  not  have  had  to  run  so  hard. 

Not  only  did  the  people  of  this  Albemarle  Region  get  their 
ferry,  they  even  got  the  name  they  wanted.  A  lengthy  petition 
and  strong  support  from  the  people  convinced  the  Board  of 
Transportation  that  today  we  ought  to  be  dedicating  the 
Governor  Edward  Hyde  and  not  the  Virginia  Dare. 
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This  new  vessel  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  North 
Carolina  fleet  of  fourteen  ferries  that  operate  at  six  separate 
locations.  Last  fiscal  year,  the  North  Carolina  ferry  fleet  ferried 
nearly  half  a  million  automobiles  and  a  million  passengers.  Our 
ferries  are  truly  an  extension  of  our  highways  and  do  play  a 
major  role  in  transportation  in  North  Carolina. 

This  ferry  will  be  one  of  the  most  modern  in  the  United  States. 
It  will  measure  161  feet  in  length,  will  have  a  cruising  speed  in 
excess  of  14  knots,  and  will  be  fully  air  conditioned  so  that  its 
passengers  can  travel  in  style  and  comfort. 

It  can  carry  300  passengers  and  thirty-four  cars,  so  there's 
going  to  be  plenty  of  room  for  everyone.  Today,  however,  I 
understand  that  space  will  be  at  a  premium.  The  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  is  rather  strict  about  overloading.  And  so  I  regret,  as  does 
Transportation  Secretary  Tom  Bradshaw,  that  all  of  us  will  not 
be  able  to  make  the  short  maiden  voyage  today.  I  have  my  green 
pass  card  and  you  can  believe  I'm  holding  onto  it  tightly. 

When  the  $2.3  million  contract  to  build  this  vessel  was 
awarded  to  Equitable  Equipment  Company  in  November  of 
1975,  it  was  the  realization  of  a  dream  of  many  people.  The 
construction  of  the  new  ferry  and  its  route  have  long  been 
requested  by  residents  of  coastal  North  Carolina.  For  many 
years  this  project  was  the  number-one  priority  request  of  the 
coastal  counties  which  compose  the  Southern  Albemarle 
Association. 

Mrs.  Effie  Brickhouse,^  your  president,  I  might  add,  has 
provided  you  with  fine  leadership.  State  government  depends  on 
informed  and  organized  input  from  groups  like  yours  for  advice 
and  feedback  on  all  of  our  programs.  I  commend  you  for  it  and 
encourage  your  continued  active  efforts. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  being  with  you  and 
look  forward  to  coming  back  again. 


^Howard  B.  Chapin  (1921-  ),  native  of  Ahoskie;  resident  of  Washington, 
N.C.;  B.A.,  Atlantic  Christian  College;  former  teacher  and  coach  in  public 
schools;  division  manager,  F.  E.  Compton  Company;  member.  House  of 
Representatives,  since  1975.  His  wife  is  Mary  Alice  Beasley  Chapin.  North 
Carolina  Manual,  1975,  368;  1977,  379;  1979,  362. 

^Louise  Muse  (1925-       ),  from  Oriental;  educated,  Louisburg  College;  joined 
staff  of  Tideland  Electric  Membership  Corporation  in  1949,  becoming  member- 
service  representative.  Louise  Muse  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  October  23,  1978. 

''Charlie  J.  Cahoon  (1910-  ),  from  Swan  Quarter;  educated,  Swan  Quarter 
High  School;  clerk  in  store  and  farmer  until  1950;  sheriff  of  Hyde  County  since 
1950.  Charlie  J.  Cahoon  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  October  27,  1978. 
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4Don  T.  Overman  (1924-  ),  Stantonsburg;  B.C.E.,  North  Carolina  State 
University;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  U.S.  Air  Force,  1942-1945  and  1950- 
1953;  with  Division  of  Highways  since  1953;  now  assistant  chief  engineer,  based 
in  Wilson.  Don  T.  Overman  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  October  23,  1978. 

^Effie  Adams  Brickhouse  (1905-  ),  native  of  Anson  County;  resident  of 
Columbia;  graduate  of  East  Carolina  University;  teacher,  T3rrrell  County,  1927- 
1935;  postmaster,  Columbia,  1935-1975;  now  retired.  Effie  Adams  Brickhouse  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  October  31,  1978. 


GOVERNOR'S  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  QUALITY 
OF  LIFE  FOR  OUR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Raleigh,  July  7,  1977 

[Governor  Hunt,  in  his  address  to  conferees  meeting  at  Meredith 
College,  mentioned  several  pieces  of  legislation  referred  to  in  earlier 
addresses.  Information  on  the  establishment  of  the  Division  for  Aging, 
on  a  public  staff  for  utilities,  on  a  single  department  concentrating  on 
crime  fighting,  and  on  the  Community  Schools  Act  will  be  found  in 
footnotes  to  earlier  speeches;  references  to  these  legislative  acts  are 
included  in  the  index.] 


We  are  gathered  here  today  not  to  say  nice  things  about  what 
we  have  done  for  those  who  are  older  nor  are  we  here  just  to  recite 
a  Hst  of  things  we  have  neglected  to  do;  we  are  here  to  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  ourselves,  our  society,  and  the  facts  of  aging. 
Our  modern  society  is  complex  and  fast  moving.  Our 
government  is  often  too  slow  to  act.  And  we  are  often  blind  to 
that  which  may  seem  obvious. 

The  problems  of  the  elderly  are  some  of  the  most  agonizing  we 
face — and  we  all  will  face  them  ourselves  if  we  are  lucky — but  the 
potential  of  the  elderly  is  among  the  most  exciting  possibilities 
we  have.  The  dilemma  is  not  exactly  new;  as  we  grow  old,  we  can 
no  longer  fend  for  ourselves  as  we  did  before.  It's  been  that  way 
since  the  days  of  Adam. 

But  today  we  have  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  older 
people  to  maintain  their  independence,  both  physically  and 
psychologically.  And  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  a  rich 
storehouse  of  culture,  talent,  and  expertise  by  segregating  our 
older  people  from  the  rest  of  us. 

We're  finding  a  lot  of  foolishness  these  days  in  the  ways  we 
have  been  using  all  of  our  resources.  And  the  way  we  treat  our 
older  people  is  just  one  more  example.  We  value  antique  furniture 
or  historical  houses  but  not  the  human  beings  who  can 
remember  the  days  when  those  things  were  new.  We  value 
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machines  that  can  almost  think,  but  we  put  very  little  store  by  a 
human  mind  that  has  absorbed  half  a  century  or  more  of 
common  sense. 

We  believe  in  work,  and  in  everybody  paying  his  own  way.  But 
we  usually  put  our  older  workers  out  of  jobs  at  sixty-five  or 
younger,  regardless  of  their  ability  or  desire  to  work.  We  put  our 
money  in  banks  and  keep  it  working  for  us;  we  put  our  elderly  in 
institutions  and  forget  about  them.  We  make  it  technologically 
possible  for  people  to  live  longer  than  ever  before,  yet  we  often 
make  those  added  years  a  burden  of  boredom  and  loneliness. 

In  North  Carolina  nearly  13  percent  of  our  people  are  sixty 
years  of  age  or  older.  A  third  of  those  live  in  poverty.  One  out  of 
five  of  them  live  alone,  many  of  them  without  even  a  telephone. 
They  are  scattered  way  back  in  the  mountain  coves,  and  down  in 
the  piney  swamps,  and  in  center-city  slums. 

Some  live  in  their  own  homes,  even  when  they  can  no  longer 
fix  the  leaking  roofs  or  pay  the  utility  bills.  In  a  rural  state  like 
North  Carolina,  these  people  are  hard  to  find.  As  a  result,  many 
of  them  never  see  a  social  worker  or  a  government  benefit. 

Our  senior  citizens  are  proud.  They  want  to  be  independent. 
They  want  to  be  useful.  But  because  most  of  them  live  on  fixed 
incomes,  they  are  especially  vulnerable  to  the  whims  of  the 
economy.  Inflation  and  the  energy  crisis  force  many  of  them  to 
make  horrible  choices:  eat  and  freeze  to  death,  or  be  warm  and  go 
hungry.  Others  may  have  enough  for  the  necessities  but  not  a 
nickel  for  recreation  or  enjoyment. 

It  is  in  their  need  for  medical  care  that  our  elderly  are  held 
most  cruelly  captive.  In  North  Carolina  we  have  available  some 
of  the  most  technically  advanced  medical  care  in  this  world.  But 
only  the  rich  or  the  very  lucky  can  afford  it,  even  with  the  help  of 
Medicare  and  other  government  programs.  Our  elderly  incur  up 
to  30  percent  of  our  total  health  care  expenditures,  and  the  cost  of 
medical  care  is  going  up  50  percent  faster  than  the  costs  of  other 
services. 

Our  transportation  systems,  down  to  the  very  sidewalks,  are 
not  geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  Our  government 
programs  have  been,  and  still  are,  too  fragmented  and  hung  up 
in  red  tape  and  regulations. 

Altogether,  our  society  has  treated  older  people  as  though  they 
didn't  exist,  economically,  physically,  or  psychologically. 

But  when  we  make  our  older  people  "invisible,"  we  are  not 
cheating  just  them.  We  are  robbing  ourselves  of  our  past.  Can 
you  tell  the  story  of  how  your  old  family  homeplace  came  to  be?^ 
When  did  your  child  last  hear  a  story  about  "the  good  old  days" 
from  a  person  who  actually  remembers  them? 
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When  I  was  a  boy,  my  grandmother  lived  with  my  family. 
"Mamma"  lived  in  our  house,  she  was  a  part  of  our  family,  and 
she  worked  every  day  to  make  our  family  life  better.  We  expected 
and  needed  her  help.  I  didn't  think  it  very  unusual  then  to  have 
grandma  around;  today  a  three-generation  family  is  almost  as 
rare  as  the  whooping  crane. 

We  ought  not  to  make  it  so  hard  for  several  generations  of  a 
family  to  live  together.  We  ought  to  encourage  it;  it  just  makes 
good  sense.  We  should  give  families  the  right  kind  of  social  and 
economic  incentives  that  will  let  them  live  all  together,  if  they 
choose.  We  ought  to  look  for  all  kinds  of  ways  that  will  let  older 
people  live  as  free  and  noninstitutional  kinds  of  lives  as  they 
wish. 

There  are  many  other  things  we  are  already  doing  in  state 
government  to  make  our  older  citizens  full  partners  in  society. 
One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  my  administration  was  to  upgrade  the 
Office  for  Aging  to  division  status  and  to  appoint  Nathan 
Yelton,^  assistant  secretary  of  human  resources,  to  head  that 
division. 

That  division's  leadership  recently  helped  to  get  passed 
several  bills  benefiting  the  elderly,  including  a  homestead  tax 
exemption,^  a  bill  allowing  the  use  of  school  cafeterias  to  feed  the 
elderly,^  a  bill  to  study  the  need  for  lifeline  utility  rates,"*  and  a 
bill  setting  up  a  special  commission  to  study  the  problems  of  the 
aging. ^  Other  bills  setting  out  the  rights  of  nursing-home 
patients^  and  funding  for  services  to  the  aging^  were  also  passed. 
A  resolution  was  also  passed  requesting  the  White  House  to  hold 
a  nationwide  conference  on  aging  in  1981.^ 

I  expect  this  Division  for  Aging  to  continue  to  be  active, 
aggressive,  and  honest  with  all  of  us  in  looking  out  for  the  needs 
of  our  senior  citizens.  Already  this  division  is  reaching 
thousands  through  meal  services,  counseling,  homemaker  and 
chore  services,  outreach,  and  transportation  services. 

But  we  know  we  haven't  done  enough.  We  need  to  work  closely 
with  our  regional  and  local  agencies  to  be  sure  services  are 
reaching  all  those  who  need  them  all  across  this  state.  We  need  to 
make  sure  our  nursing  homes  and  other  institutions  are  up  to  the 
best  national  standards.  We  must  continue  to  expand  the  rural 
health  clinic  program,  to  bring  basic  health  care  and  preventive 
medicine  to  all  our  people,  especially  those  who  need  it  so 
desperately.  We  must  continue  to  upgrade  our  transportation 
systems  and  look  for  new  ways  of  meeting  our  older  citizens' 
travel  needs. 

I  will  continue  to  work  with  President  Carter  and  the  Congress 
on  the  financing  problems  of  the  Social  Security  system.  I  will 
also  continue  to  press  Congress  and  the  president  to  increase  the 
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allowable  amount  of  earned  income  under  Social  Security.  I  am 
in  favor  of  relaxing  our  retirement  laws  to  enable  those  who  wish 
to  work  to  do  so.  We  should  explore  other  employment 
possibilities,  such  as  job-sharing  and  part-time  work. 

I  am  proud  of  our  state  medical  society  for  setting  up  a  special 
committee  to  study  medical  care  cost  containment.  We  must  find 
ways  to  keep  medical  costs  from  rising  so  that  good  health  will 
not  be  priced  in  the  realm  of  luxury.  I  will  continue  to  work  with 
President  Carter,  his  cabinet,  and  Congress  to  make  sure  our 
federal  health  care  systems  work  and  that  they  not  penalize 
unfairly  those  who  try  to  comply  with  regulations. 

In  my  legislative  program  I  addressed  several  issues  that  I 
believe  will  improve  life  for  senior  citizens  as  well  as  for  the  rest 
of  us.  As  a  result  of  legislation  enacted  this  year  we  consiuners 
now  have  a  public  staff  representing  us  before  the  state  Utilities 
Commission.  Now  our  views  will  get  the  same  strong 
representation  that  heretofore  has  been  available  only  to  those 
who  could  hire  expensive  lawyers. 

With  the  help  of  the  legislature  we  have  reorganized  our  crime- 
fighting  efforts  and  brought  them  together  in  a  department  all 
their  own.  We  are  stepping  up  our  efforts  to  involve  citizens  in 
the  Community  Watch  programs,  which  have  been  so  successful 
in  reducing  crime  in  many  of  our  communities. 

We  must  make  it  safe  for  our  senior  citizens  to  come  and  go  as 
they  wish,  without  fear  of  robbery  or  attack.  Community  Watch 
programs,  where  people  watch  out  for  each  other  and  report 
suspicious  acts  to  the  police,  can  make  us  all  safer  in  our 
neighborhoods.  I  would  hope  that  all  senior  citizens  who  are  able 
will  join  us  in  this  very  simple  but  effective  effort. 

I  asked  the  legislature  to  pass  the  Community  Schools  Act, 
which  will  open  up  school  facilities  to  the  taxpayers  who  built 
them.  That  act  passed,  and  now  our  senior  citizens  will  be  able  to 
use  those  libraries,  meeting  rooms,  shops,  and  kitchens  that  sit 
empty  while  school  is  out. 

We  will  soon  make  a  statewide  citizen  survey  as  part  of  our 
revitalization  of  the  State  Goals  and  Policies  Board,  and  we  will 
ask  people  what  our  state  goals  and  policies  should  be.  One  of  the 
sets  of  questions  will  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  aging. 

All  these  efforts  represent  goals  we  will  try  to  reach.  We  know 
we  have  limited  revenues  and  resources.  We  know  that  no 
government  can  work  magic,  either  in  Washington  or  Raleigh. 

What  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  change  attitudes  in  our  hometowns 
and  neighborhoods  here  in  North  Carolina,  and  if  we  can  do^ 
that,  I  believe  many  of  these  other  changes  will  follow. 

But  the  best  leaders  in  this  effort  might  well  be  senior  citizens 
themselves.  This  past  legislature  saw  how  effective  older  people 
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can  be  as  a  political  group.  A  group  of  senior  citizens  lobbied  the 
legislature  and  won  the  right  to  have  lifeline  utility  rates  studied 
by  the  General  Assembly.  They  showed  that  senior  citizens  as  a 
group  are  concerned  about  issues  and  that  they  can  be  very 
determined  advocates  in  the  political  process. 

That's  an  encouraging  sign  to  me.  Older  citizens  have  always 
been  conscientious  about  voting,  but  voting  time  comes  only 
once  in  a  while.  To  do  a  good  job  for  senior  citizens,  we  need  their 
advice  and  opinions  all  year  round.  We  cannot  achieve 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  without  having 
government  by  the  people. 

But  I  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in  the  people  of  this  state. 
Already  thousands  of  North  Carolinians  are  volunteering  in 
their  spare  time  to  help  their  neighbors.  Many  of  these  being 
helped  are  our  elderly.  And  many  of  our  elderly  themselves  are 
out  volunteering  in  the  communities,  helping  children  to  feel 
loved  and  wanted,  or  sharing  their  skills  with  those  who  want  to 
learn. 

This  kind  of  effort,  made  freely  because  people  care  about  each 
other,  is  what  will  make  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
our  people,  and  especially  for  our  senior  citizens.  Volunteers 
know  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "quality  of  life."  They  say, 
"This  will  make  life  better,  so  I  will  do  it."  The  French 
philosopher  Montaigne  said  it  this  way: 

The  value  of  life  lies  not  in  the  length  of  days,  but  in  the  use  we  make 
of  them:  a  man  may  live  long,  yet  get  little  from  life.  Whether  you 
find  satisfaction  in  life  depends  not  on  your  tale  of  years,  but  on  your 
will.9 


^Nathan  Hunter  Yelton  (1901-1981),  native  of  Bakersville;  resident  of  Garner; 
B.S.,  George  Peabody  College;  graduate  work,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  George  Peabody;  World  War  H  veteran;  former  teacher, 
principal,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Mitchell  County;  various  state 
positions  prior  to  becoming  director,  N.C.  Local  Governmental  Employees' 
Retirement  System  and  Teachers'  and  State  Employees'  Retirement  System; 
assistant  secretary.  Department  of  Human  Resources,  Division  of  Aging,  1977- 
1981.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1967,  530-531;  Nathan  H.  Yelton  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  October  25,  1978;  News  and  Observer,  October  1,  1981. 

2" An  Act  to  Amend  G.S.  105-277. 1(a)(2)  to  Increase  Annual  Income  Allowable 
under  the  Homestead  Exemption"  was  ratified  June  22,  1977,  and  became 
effective  January  1,  1978.  It  provided  for  a  homestead  exemption  of  $7,500  for 
persons  sixty-five  years  old  or  older  or  totally  and  permanently  disabled  in  cases 
where  the  owner's  disposable  income  for  the  preceding  calendar  year  did  not 
exceed  $9,000.  Various  details  are  spelled  out  in  the  law.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977, 
c.  666. 

3"An  Act  to  Clarify  the  Provisions  of  G.S.  66-58(c)(9)  Relating  to  the  Operation 
by  the  Public  Schools  of  School  Cafeterias"  was  ratified  and  became  effective 
June  17,  1977.  It  provided  that  school  buildings,  including  cafeterias,  could  be 
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used  for  other  than  school  purposes  "so  long  as  such  use  is  consistent  with  the 
proper  preservation  and  care  of  the  public  school  property."  H.B.  83  was  first 
entitled  "A  Bill  to  be  Entitled  An  Act  to  Amend  G.S.  66-58  Authorizing  the  Use  of 
Public  School  Cafeterias  for  Programs  to  Feed  the  Elderly  Citizens  of  North 
Carolina,"  but  the  title  was  changed  prior  to  passage  of  the  act.  N.C.  Session 
Laws,  1977,  c.  599;  A^.C.  House  Journal,  1977,  52,  159,  165,  955,  982,  1017,  1034. 

^H.B.  329,  "A  Bill  to  be  Entitled  an  Act  to  Provide  Lifehne  Rates  for  Essential 
Use  of  Electricity  by  Residential  Customers,"  was  introduced  on  February  28, 
1977,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Utilities.  It  received  an 
unfavorable  report  in  the  House  on  May  18.  S.B.  166,  a  comparable  bill,  was 
referred  to  the  Public  Utilities  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  died  in  committee. 
A^.C.  House  Journal,  1977,  160,  690;  N.C.  Senate  Journal,  1977,  130.  The  1977 
General  Assembly  passed  "A  Joint  Resolution  Urging  the  North  Carolina 
Utilities  Commission  to  Investigate,  Study,  and  Consider  Lifeline  Rates  for 
Essential  Use  of  Electricity  and  Natural  Gas  by  Residential  Users,"  which  was 
ratified  June  14,  1977.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  res.  63. 

"^"A  Joint  Resolution  Directing  the  Legislative  Research  Commission  to  Study 
the  Problems  and  Needs  of  the  Aging  Population  in  North  Carolina  and  to  Make 
Recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly"  was  ratified  July  1,  1977.  The 
commission  was  to  report  to  the  1977  General  Assembly,  Second  Session,  1978, 
A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  res.  86. 

*^"An  Act  to  Create  a  Nursing  Home  Patients'  Bill  of  Rights"  was  ratified  July 
1,  1977;  its  effective  date,  except  for  Section  2,  was  January  1, 1978.  Section  2  was 
effective  March  1,  1979.  Section  2  provided  for  a  community  advisory  committee 
which  would  work  with  a  nursing  home  and  home  for  the  aged  before  licensing. 
N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  897. 

^A  special  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  each  year  of  the  biennium  was  awarded 
to  the  Division  of  Aging  of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  in  addition  to  all 
other  appropriations.  The  "whereas"  clauses  spelled  out  the  intent  of  the 
governor  and  the  General  Assembly  "to  afford  senior  citizens  such  care,  services, 
and  assistance  as  they  may  require  .  .  ."  and  "to  provide  such  care,  services,  and 
assistance  through  the  Division  for  Aging  of  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources.  .  .  ."  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  960. 

*^"A  Joint  Resolution  Urging  Congress  to  Enact  Enabling  Legislation  Looking 
Toward  the  Planning  and  Financing  of  a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in 
1980  or  1981"  was  ratified  July  1,  1977.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  res.  81. 

^Michel  Eyquem  de  Montaigne,  Essays,  bk.  I  [1580],  ch.  1,  p.  20,  quoted  in  John 
Bartlett,  Familiar  Quotations:  A  collection  of  passages,  phrases  and  proverbs 
traced  to  their  sources  in  ancient  and  modern  literature,  edited  by  Emily  Morison 
Beck  (Boston,  Toronto:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Fourteenth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged,  1968),  189,  hereinafter  cited  as  Bartlett,  Familiar  Quotations. 


GREEN  SWAMP  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Raleigh,  July  8,  1977 

[The  acquisition  of  parkland  and  conservation  of  natural  resources 
had  been  a  policy  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  for  years,  and  an 
aggressive  effort  had  been  made  in  this  direction  during  the  Holshouser^ 
administration.  The  policy  was  stressed  again  by  Governor  Hunt;  and 
the  fruits  of  cooperative  efforts  made  by  the  state,  by  those  interested  in 
conservation,  and  by  business  began  maturing  with  the  donation  of  the 
Green  Swamp  acreage.] 
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It's  always  a  pleasure  to  have  good  news  to  announce,  and  we 
do  this  morning.  I'm  happy  to  announce  that  Federal  Paper 
Board  Company  is  donating  13,850  acres  of  the  Green  Swamp  in 
Brunswick  County  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  corporate  land  gifts  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina; 
the  land  is  valued  at  over  $4  million.  But  even  the  size  of  the  gift 
isn't  as  impressive  as  its  ecological  significance.  The  National 
Parks  Service  has  declared  the  area  as  a  national  natural 
landmark.  It  is  a  sanctuary  for  the  black  bear  and  the  alligator. 
It  is  the  home  for  numerous  rare  and  endangered  plant  species, 
including  the  Venus's-flytrap. 

The  gift  is  a  major  step  forward  in  one  of  our  most  important 
jobs:  preserving  the  unique  natural  heritage  of  North  Carolina. 
On  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  this  state,  and  all  the  future 
generations  that  will  benefit  from  this  gift,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Federal  Paper  Board  Company  for  its  leadership  and  commit- 
ment to  our  conservation  efforts. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  Nature  Conservancy  for  once  again 
plajdng  an  important  role  in  assuring  the  protection  of  this 
state's  natural  beauty.  The  land  will  be  transferred  to  the  con- 
servancy for  administration. 

Today  also  marks  the  official  opening  of  the  conservancy's 
North  Carolina  office,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  you  will 
find  the  grass-roots  support  that  you  seek  from  the  people  of  this 
state.  Few  people  have  a  greater  concern  for  protecting  their 
precious  environment  than  do  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  and 
we  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 

I'm  also  proud  that  this  state's  Natural  Heritage  Program  was 
the  catalyst  for  this  donation,  first  identifying  Green  Swamp  as 
an  important  natural  area  and  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nature  Conservancy,  which  contacted  the  company.  The 
Natural  Heritage  Program  will  continue  to  have  strong  support 
in  this  administration. 

What  we  have  seen  here  is  a  real  partnership  between  state 
government,  conservation  interests,  and  private  business  in 
helping  us  to  protect  and  preserve  an  important  part  of  our 
world. 

Federal  Paper  Board  Company  is  contributing  to  the  growth  of 
this  state  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  April  we  were  pleased  to 
learn  of  your  plans  for  a  $155  million  expansion  at  the 
Reigelwood  Mill  plant  near  Wilmington.  Your  company  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  how  corporations  are  truly  full-fledged 
citizens  of  our  state  and  how,  as  with  most  good  citizens,  you 
have  become  deeply  involved  in  improving  North  Carolina's 
quality  of  life. 

This  is  truly  a  historic  day  for  North  Carolina,  and  we  thank 
all  of  you  who  helped  bring  it  about. 
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STATEMENT  ON  DROUGHT  RELIEF 

Raleigh,  July  21,  1977 

[Special  federal  emergency  assistance  programs  applicable  under 
Governor  Hunt's  drought  declaration  included  loans  available  from  the 
U.S.  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Interior,  and  Commerce,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Each  agency  had  funds  with  which  to 
provide  loans  for  specified  purposes.] 

The  long  dry,  hot  spell  in  North  Carolina  threatens  to  cause 
severe  losses  to  our  farmers  and  to  our  agricultural  economy.  So  I 
am  today  requesting  the  federal  government  to  declare  fifty-four 
counties  in  the  central  portion  of  our  state  as  * 'emergency 
drought  impact  areas."  I  am  seeking  this  designation  under  a 
new  federal  program  designed  to  make  emergency  assistance 
money  available  to  anyone  affected  by  the  drought.  I  am 
requesting  the  federal  Inter-Agency  Drought  Emergency 
Coordinating  Committee  to  make  the  designation.  Local  officials 
will  be  sent  information  on  how  to  apply  for  this  assistance. 

Yesterday  I  met  with  state  and  federal  officials  who  have 
responsibilities  in  emergency  conditions.  I  told  them  that  I  want 
their  agencies  to  eliminate  as  much  red  tape  as  possible  in  taking 
the  emergency  measures  provided  for  in  these  drought-related 
programs. 

I  have  also  asked  Phil  Carlton,  as  secretary  of  crime  control 
and  public  safety,  to  convene  a  meeting  tomorrow  of  all  state  and 
federal  agencies  with  emergency  responsibilities.  I  have  asked 
them  to  discuss  the  drought's  impact  and  to  work  together  to 
relieve  the  human  suffering  and  economic  losses  that  it  is 
causing. 

I  want  to  assure  the  people  of  North  Carolina  that  all  possible 
resources  are  being  committed  to  help  relieve  this  situation. 

The  weather  is  also  having  a  serious  impact  on  our  energy 
supplies.  I  want  to  appeal  today  to  every  North  Carolinian  to 
practice  the  same  kind  of  energy  conservation  that  they 
demonstrated  during  our  winter  crisis.  We  can  help  reduce  the 
strain  on  our  electrical  power  networks  by  setting  air  conditioner 
thermostats  at  78  degrees  during  the  day  and  85  degrees  at  night. 
We  can  reduce  the  thermostats  on  hot  water  heaters  by  20 
degrees,  from  150  to  130  degrees,  or  from  hot  to  warm.  We  should 
use  small  appliances  to  cook  small  meals;  and  we  should  run 
clothes  dryers,  washing  machines,  dishwashers,  and  other^ 
appliances  during  off-peak  hours.  This  is  also  a  good  time  to 
install  insulation  and  storm  windows  and  doors,  because  they 
save  energy  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 
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STATEMENT  ON  SELECTION  OF 
SUPERIOR  COURT  JUDGES 

Raleigh,  July  28,  1977 

[In  Executive  Order  Number  12,  Governor  Hunt  set  up  machinery 
whereby  nominations  for  superior  court  judgeships  would  be  made.  A 
Judicial  Nominating  Committee,  provided  for  by  the  order,  would  be 
responsible  for  making  recommendations  of  individuals  deemed  best 
qualified  for  these  posts.  Details  with  regard  to  appointment  of 
committee  members  and  the  functioning  of  the  committee  were  spelled 
out  in  the  order.] 


Everyone  in  North  Carolina  should  know  by  now  that  one  of 
the  primary  goals  of  my  administration  is  fighting  crime.  And  I 
have  become  convinced  that  how  well  we  do  in  that  fight 
depends  greatly  on  what  happens  in  our  courtrooms— whether 
they  work  swiftly,  efficiently,  and  effectively. 

As  governor,  I  believe  I  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  strengthen 
our  courts.  During  my  term  I  will  be  able  to  appoint  a  number  of 
superior  court  judges.  I  recognize  that  I  have  a  special 
responsibility,  because  the  appointments  I  make  can  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  quality  of  justice  in  North  Carolina  for 
years  to  come.  And  I'm  serious  about  finding  the  best  people  for 
those  judgeships.  For  that  reason,  I  am  today  signing  an 
executive  order  that  puts  into  effect  a  system  of  nonpolitical 
merit  selection  for  superior  court  judges. 

Very  frankly,  this  means  I'm  giving  up  some  of  the  governor's 
traditional  patronage.  But  I'm  doing  it  because  I  believe  that 
ability,  not  politics,  should  be  the  criteria  for  choosing  judges. 

I'm  afraid  that  too  often  the  best  lawyers,  the  ones  who  would 
make  the  best  judges,  don't  get  considered  because  they  don't 
want  to  get  involved  in  politicking  for  the  position.  So  I'm 
counting  on  this  nominating  committee,  which  has  laymen  in 
the  voting  majority,  to  search  out  the  best  people  available. 

This  plan  has  a  sunset  provision;  it  is  effective  for  one  year. 
That  will  give  all  of  us  a  chance  to  see  how  well  it  works.  Then  we 
can  decide  whether  to  continue  it. 
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STATEMENT  ON  INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH 

Raleigh,  August  3,  1977 

[The  following  statement  summarized  economic  growth  as  reflected  in 
new  and  expanded  industries  for  North  Carolina  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1977.  Heading  the  list  were  industries  producing  apparel  and 
other  finished  products.] 


I  am  pleased  to  say  today  that  our  new  beginning  in  North 
Carolina's  industrial  growth  has  jumped  off  to  a  fast  start. 
Figures  gathered  by  our  Department  of  Commerce  show  that 
investments  in  new  or  expanding  industries  have  reached  $551 
million  during  the  first  six  months  of  1977.  This  is  25  percent 
ahead  of  the  six-month  total  for  last  year,  and  we  feel  confident 
that  we  are  on  our  way  to  a  record  billion-dollar-plus  year  in 
North  Carolina's  industrial  growth. 

Economic  figures  tend  to  make  dull  news,  but  I  can  think  of 
few  things  that  are  better  news  than  these  figures.  We  are 
talking  about  211  new  or  expanded  plants  in  these  six  months. 
We  are  talking  about  9,500  new  jobs,  up  17  percent  from  the  first 
six  months  of  1976.  We  are  talking  about  $74  million  worth  of 
new  paychecks,  up  32  percent.  That's  very  good  news  for  North 
Carolina. 

Perhaps  most  significant,  these  figures  mean  higher  average 
factory  wages.  The  average  wages  paid  in  these  new  jobs  is  up 
$900  per  year,  or  13  percent  over  last  year. 

Our  efforts  to  target  the  industries  that  we  want  in  North 
Carolina  are  paying  off,  too.  Since  December,  for  example,  the 
greatest  number  of  inquiries  from  industrial  prospects  have 
come  from  outside  the  traditional  Big  Three  of  textiles,  apparel, 
and  furniture  making.  Now  we  are  attracting — thanks  to  a 
superb  industrial  promotion  campaign — more  metal  fabricating 
companies,  chemical  producers,  electronics  firms,  rubber  and 
plastic  makers,  and  electrical  machinery  plants.  This  translates 
into  a  more  stable  economy,  one  protected  from  the  boom-and- 
bust  cycle  that  follows  one-industry  concentrations. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  full  credit  for  our  record  so  far  this  year. 
I  know  that  much  of  this  growth  was  in  progress  before  I  took 
office.  But  let  me  say  that  my  commitment  to  economic 
development  has  not  gone  unnoticed  in  the  industrial 
community.  We  have  initiated  a  program  with  a  clear  policy,  a 
vigorous  new  organization,  and  strong  leadership;  and  our 
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emphasis  on  higher  pay  and  more  jobs  has  accelerated  the 
current  trend. 

Altogether,  I  believe  the  figures  show  that  our  new  beginning 
in  economic  development  has  begun. 


STATEMENT  ON  ALCOHOLISM  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 

Raleigh,  August  24,  1977 

As  governor,  I  have  made  three  areas  of  human  services  the 
top  priorities  of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources — our 
children,  the  elderly,  and  the  problems  of  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse. 

In  past  news  conferences,  we  have  outlined  our  new  directions 
for  children  and  the  elderly.  Today,  we  are  announcing  a  new 
thrust  in  the  third  area. 

I  am  appointing  Earl  Griffith, ^  who  has  built  an  outstanding 
program  in  South  Carolina,  to  be  assistant  secretary  for 
alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  in  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources.  We  are  looking  to  him  to  help  us  develop  a  broad, 
coordinated,  and  effective  effort  to  prevent  and  treat  the 
problems  that  cause  a  sickening  waste  of  human  lives  and 
potential. 

Only  heart  disease  and  cancer  kill  more  North  Carolinians 
than  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse.  Over  300  people  were  killed  last 
year  in  accidents  involving  drinking  drivers.  More  than  60,000 
people  were  arrested  for  drunken  driving.  Overall,  the  cost  of 
alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  is  estimated  at  more  than  $1  billion  a 
year  in  North  Carolina. 

That's  bad  enough.  But  what  worries  me  more,  as  a  father  and 
as  governor,  is  the  extent  of  the  alcohol  and  drug  problem  among 
our  youngsters.  We  simply  must  do  all  we  can  to  raise  up  new 
generations  that  are  free  of  these  crippling  handicaps. 

We  can  develop  that  approach  in  North  Carolina.  We  spend 
more  of  our  money  on  these  problems  than  almost  any  other 
state.  This  past  year,  more  than  $22  million  in  local,  state,  and 
federal  money  was  spent  on  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
programs  in  North  Carolina.  Private  agencies  spent  much  more. 

But  money  alone  isn't  enough.  Our  approach  is  too 
fragmented,  too  uncoordinated.  The  experience  across  the  nation 
has  shown  that  single-agency  approaches  often  fail,  while  broad, 
cooperative  efforts  that  pull  together  a  variety  of  people  and 
programs  can  work  well. 
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We  must  emphasize  prevention  and  early  treatment.  There  will 
never  be  enough  money  to  repair  the  lives  that  are  already 
broken.  We  must  reduce  the  recidivism  rate  in  our  state 
programs;  last  year,  at  three  of  our  institutions,  there  were  1,900 
new  admissions  and  almost  3,900  readmissions. 

To  help  us  achieve  those  objectives,  we  have  established  this 
new  assistant  secretaryship.  That  is  where  we  can  develop  a 
bold,  comprehensive  attack  on  the  problem. 

The  job  requires  a  special  kind  of  person.  Dr.  Morrow  and  I 
have  made  a  nationwide  search  for  that  person,  and  I  believe  we 
have  found  him. 


lEarl  W.  Griffith  (1930-  ),  native  of  Rochester,  New  York;  resident  of 
Raleigh;  B.A.,  University  of  South  CaroUna;  advanced  studies,  Rutgers 
University  and  Millsaps  College;  U.S.  Navy,  1947-1956;  formerly  with  South 
Carolina  Board  of  Health  and  South  Carolina  Commission  on  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse;  resigned  North  Carolina  post  effective  July  31,  1979,  to  return  to  South 
Carolina  as  a  consultant.  Earl  W.  Griffith  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  November  3, 
1978;  Raleigh  Times,  July  12,  1979. 


SOUTHERN  GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  August  31,  1977 

[Governor  Hunt  spoke  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board.] 


I  am  here  this  morning  to  report  briefly  on  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board,  which  this  governors'  conference 
created  thirty  years  ago  to  help  our  region  move  toward  national 
parity  in  higher  education.  We  are  all  familiar  with  various 
services  of  SREB  such  as  the  interstate  arrangements  for 
sharing  high-cost  graduate  and  professional  programs.  Details 
on  these  activities  are  reviewed  in  the  SREB  annual  report, 
which  you  have  before  you. 

As  governors,  each  of  us  is  faced  with  decisions  about  state 
priorities  and  with  assessments  of  the  effectiveness  of  state 
agencies  and  services.  I  am  pleased  in  that  respect  that  not  only 
is  SREB  helping  us  address  future  priorities  for  higher 
education,  but  it  has  also  just  undergone  an  evaluation  of  itself 
to  make  certain  that  its  programs  are  in  line  with  state  needsr 

The  leadership  of  SREB  recognizes  that  while  the  last  twenty- 
year  period  of  unprecedented  growth  for  higher  education  has 
ended,  we  must  make  certain  that  the  gains  made  in  that  period 
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will  not  be  lost  in  an  era  of  slower  growth  and  stabilized 
enrollments.  With  this  in  mind,  the  board's  recently  published 
statement  on  future  priorities,  which  is  before  you  this  morning, 
proposes  a  number  of  things  we  should  concentrate  on  in  our 
respective  states. 

The  board  then  decided  to  take  a  hard  look  at  its  own  programs 
to  see  if  they  were  addressing  the  changing  conditions  identified 
by  the  priorities  statement.  Accordingly,  last  summer,  my 
predecessor  as  SREB  chairman.  Governor  Mills  Godwin, ^ 
appointed  a  twelve-member  committee  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  SREB  and  to  draw  up  a  suggested  agenda  for 
future  action  by  the  board. 

The  committee  was  chaired  by  the  Honorable  John  West,^ 
former  governor  of  South  Carolina  and  new  ambassador  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  It  included  legislators  and  educators,  such  as 
University  of  North  Carolina  President  Bill  Friday  from  my  own 
state.  To  ensure  a  comprehensive  review,  the  committee  was 
evenly  divided  between  board  and  nonboard  members.  Earlier 
this  summer  the  committee  presented  its  conclusions  at  the 
SREB  annual  meeting  in  Houston,  and  the  full  text  of  the 
committee's  report  is  contained  in  the  blue  pamphlet  that  is 
before  you.^ 

In  evaluating  the  work  of  the  board  to  date,  the  committee 
reached  the  following  general  conclusions,  and  I  quote: 

The  Board  has  been  rendering  a  unique  and  valuable  service  to  higher 
education  in  the  South.  .  .  .The  leadership  furnished  by  the  Board  has 
been  an  integral,  even  indispensable  part  of  the  progress  in  higher 
education  in  the  South  during  the  past  30  years. 

The  problems  and  challenges  facing  higher  education  in  the  South  in 
the  years  ahead  are  just  as  great,  just  as  difficult  as  those  it  faced 
immediately  following  World  War  II  when  the  Board  came  into  being. 

The  shift  of  population  to  the  "Sunbelt,"  an  increasing  demand  for 
"accountability"  or  the  justification  for  the  cost  of  higher  education, 
plus  an  increasing  conviction  by  the  public  that  higher  education 
should  be  available  to  everyone  as  an  important  element  in  dealing  with 
human  and  societal  problems,  indicate  some  of  the  areas  where 
leadership  of  the  t3^e  heretofore  demonstrated  by  SREB  is  essential  for 
future  growth  and  programs  in  the  South. 

.  .  .The  Committee  feels  that  the  success  of  SREB  can  be  attributed 
primarily  to  the  foresight  and  leadership  shown  by  the  successive 
members  of  the  Board  working  with  a  competent,  dedicated  professional 
staff.  The  Board  has  been  successful  where  some  similar  efforts  have 
not.  The  fact  that  the  Board  and  staff  have  concentrated  on  a  service 
approach  to  higher  education  problems,  have  avoided  empire  building, 
and  have  maintained  a  low-key  but  highly  professional  manner  have 
been  factors  in  its  ultimate  success."* 
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In  looking  to  the  future,  the  committee  considered  SREB's 
projection  of  what  higher  education  will  be  like  in  1985,  namely: 
we  may  have  fewer  total  college  students  in  1985  than  in  1980; 
but  our  public  two-year  colleges  will  likely  continue  to  grow; 
senior  colleges,  public  and  private,  will  likely  have  stable 
enrollments;  the  demand  for  new  faculty  will  decrease  sharply; 
in  fact  it  may  drop  by  more  than  one  half  by  1985  as  enrollments 
plateau  and  faculty  turnover  decreases.^ 

These  and  other  facts  made  the  committee  especially  mindful 
of  greatly  changed  conditions  for  planning  and  decision-making, 
involving  governors,  legislators,  state  boards,  institutions, 
legislative  committees  and  staff,  executive  budget  and  planning 
staff,  legislative  overview  and  evaluation  committees,  and  state 
post-secondary  education  commissions.  Faculty  and  student 
groups  are  bidding  for  greater  voice  in  the  process,  and  you  are 
well  aware  that  federal  government  agencies  and  programs 
increasingly  affect  state  decisions.  And  post-high  school 
planning  has  grown  from  just  traditional  colleges  and 
universities  to  include  vocational-technical  schools  and 
proprietary  schools.  We  need,  then,  to  improve  our  planning  and 
decision  process,  and  the  committee  feels  that  SREB  is  in  a  good 
position  to  help  us  do  so,  especially  by  continuing  its  intensive 
efforts  to  provide  relevant  information  and  policy  analysis  to  the 
states. 

The  committee  offered  a  number  of  specific  suggestions  for 
possible  SREB  activity,  which  the  executive  committee  and 
President  Godwin  are  now  considering.  In  general,  it  called  for  a 
continuation  of  current  directions  with  a  concentration  on 
research,  information,  and  consultation  functions. 

The  committee  also  had  a  suggestion  which  we  as  governors 
should  especially  note  since  it  deals  with  our  appointment 
responsibilities.  The  panel  praised  the  meaningful  involvement 
of  educational  and  political  leaders  in  the  direction  of  SREB 
activities  and  said  that  the  mix  represented  by  the  board's 
membership  should  be  continued. 

With  the  demands  on  our  time,  we  often  find  ourselves  asking 
for  the  bottom  line  on  a  report  or  situation.  I  suspect  that  John 
West  and  the  committee  knew  that,  for  I  was  struck  particularly 
by  four  sentences  at  the  end  of  the  report  which  I  think  sum  it  all 
up — allow  me  to  quote  them: 

It  is  advisable  that  this  education  compact  maintain  the  functions  it  has 
served  in  past  years  and  is  serving  at  present. ...  It  is  clear  that  if  SREB 
were  not  here  today  we  would  see  the  need  to  create  such  an 
organization  to  serve  these  purposes.  .  .  . 
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Having  been  built  on  the  authority  of  ideas  and  of  persuasion,  SREB 
has  a  commendable  history  of  influencing  thought  and  action  in  the 
region.  With  the  support  and  participation  of  its  political  and 
educational  members,  SREB  should  continue  to  be  a  vital  force  in 
assisting  states  and  institutions  to  deal  with  emerging  challenges. ^ 

I  am  grateful,  therefore,  that  SREB  is  in  place  and  working 
well,  and  I  am  honored  to  serve  as  chairman  this  year. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  very 
fine  service  of  Governor  Mills  Godwin  of  Virginia  during  the 
past  year  as  chairman  of  SREB,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  join  me  in 
being  willing  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  might  have. 


^Mills  Edwin  Godwin,  Jr.  (1914-  ),  native  of  Virginia;  LL.B.,  University  of 
Virginia;  honorary  degrees;  FBI  agent,  1942-1948;  member,  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  1947-1952,  Senate,  1952-1961;  lieutenant  governor,  Virginia,  1952- 
1966;  governor,  1966-1970,  1974-1978.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1980-1981 
(Chicago:  Marquis  Who's  Who,  Forty-first  Edition  [2  volumes],  1980),  I,  1273, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Who's  Who  in  America,  1980-1981. 

2John  Carl  West  (1922-  ),  native  of  South  Carolina;  B.A.,  The  Citadel; 
LL.B.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  World  War  II  veteran;  practicing  lawyer; 
member,  South  Carolina  Senate,  1954-1966;  lieutenant  governor,  then  governor, 
of  South  Carolina;  ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia  since  1977.  Who's  Who  in 
America,  1980-1981,  II,  3485. 

^A  Report  on  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  by  the  Board 
Development  Study  Committee  ([Atlanta:  Southern  Regional  Education  Board], 
1977),  hereinafter  cited  as  Board  Development  Study  Committee  Report. 

^Board  Development  Study  Committee  Report,  4. 

""See  Board  Development  Study  Committee  Report,  8,  and  David  S.  Spence,  A 
Profile  of  Higher  Education  in  the  South  in  1985  (Atlanta:  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board,  1977). 

^Board  Development  Study  Committee  Report,  15-16. 


STATEMENT  ON  CENTRAL  APPLICANT 
REFERRAL  SYSTEM 

Raleigh,  September  14,  1977 

[Personnel  policies  were  the  subject  of  much  discussion  during  the 
Hunt  administration.  The  Charlotte  Observer  reported  that  about  2,100 
Hunt  supporters  wanted  state  jobs  and  that  Joe  Pell,  the  governor's 
assistant,  was  "the  second  person  Hunt  has  hired  to  handle  patronage 
jobs  because  the  large  volume  of  applications  wasn't  organized  well 
enough  to  suit  the  governor  by  Pell's  predecessor,  Weldon  Denny." 
According  to  the  newspaper,  at  times  during  the  first  six  months  there 
were  as  many  as  3,000  job  applications  on  Pell's  desk  or  that  of  Banks 
Talley,  Hunt's  executive  assistant.  In  exchange  for  some  of  the 
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legislative  support  he  received,  the  paper  continued,  the  governor  was 
committed  to  finding  patronage  jobs.  Pell  said  Hunt  had  not  "pressured 
him  to  place  special  fi:"iends  in  jobs."  See  "N.C.  Political  Plums  Turn 
Sour  on  Hunt,"  Charlotte  Observer,  July  14,  1977.  By  the  end  of  Hunt's 
first  year  in  ofi'ice.  Pell  was  openly  referred  to  as  one  "who  has  handled 
patronage  chores  for  the  governor."  When  Banks  Talley  resigned  his 
post  as  executive  assistant  in  January,  1978,  Pell  became  the  senior 
assistant  on  the  staff  and  assumed  responsibilities  for  directing  the 
Governor's  Office.  Pell  would,  according  to  the  News  and  Observer, 
"continue  handling  patronage.  .  .  ."  See  "Top  Hunt  Aide  Resigns  Post," 
News  and  Observer,  January  7,  1978. 

In  an  overall  review  of  Hunt's  first  year,  though  favorable  in  its 
appraisal,  there  was  mention  of  criticism  "focused  on  the  governor's 
willingness  to  exercise  his  executive  powers,  particularly  in  hiring  and 
firing  state  workers."  Hunt  had  said  he  would  use  all  powers  of  his 
office,  including  patronage,  to  get  things  done.  "Hunt's  First  Year:  An 
Active  Governorship,"  News  and  Observer,  January  8,  1978. 

State  employees  feared  the  infiltration  of  politics  into  the  personnel 
system.  Hunt's  announcement  that  he  would  eliminate  about  800  jobs  so 
as  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  bureaucracy,  the  screening  of  applicants  in 
his  office,  and  the  increased  number  of  positions  exempted  from  the 
Personnel  Act  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  policy-making  positions 
were  matters  of  concern  to  employees.  See  "N.C.  Workers'  Fear  Is 
Cyclical,"  News  and  Observer,  July  29,  1977. 

The  following  statement  on  a  centralized  and  systematic  means  for 
the  employment  of  state  workers  made  no  reference  to  the  patronage 
system.  After  the  Central  Applicant  Referral  System  was  activated, 
however,  the  patronage  system  continued  to  be  effective. 

See  also  Governor  Hunt's  speech  to  state  employees,  September  16, 
1977.] 


Anyone  who  has  ever  applied  for  a  job  in  state  government 
knows  how  frustrating  it  can  be.  You  have  to  run  from 
department  to  department  and  spend  hours  filling  out  the  same 
application  form.  It's  a  hit-and-miss  proposition,  and  too  often 
the  people  who  get  the  jobs  are  the  people  who  know  somebody  in 
the  right  place. 

I  am  today  announcing  a  new  system  that  will  eliminate  that 
frustration  and  make  it  easier  for  state  agencies  to  find  qualified 
applicants  for  vacant  jobs.  It  is  called  the  Central  Applicant 
Referral  System. 

Under  it,  all  applications  will  be  filed  in  the  State  Personnel 
Office's  computer  bank  and  will  be  available  to  all  agencies  in 
state  government. 

This  is  a  simple  system,  and  it  will  cost  no  more  than  the^ 
present  cumbersome  procedure.  It  has  been  developed  by  State 
Personnel  Director  Harold  Webb^  and  his  staff,  and  they  have 
done  an  outstanding  job. 
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The  system  will  offer  each  agency  of  state  government  a  wider 
selection  of  qualified  applicants.  As  it  is  now,  the  right  person 
might  be  appljdng  for  a  job  somewhere,  but  the  agency  that 
needs  that  person  has  no  way  of  knowing  it. 

It  will  also  make  it  easier  to  carry  out  the  new  affirmative 
action  policy  in  state  hiring. 

Overall,  this  system  will  make  hiring  in  state  government 
more  orderly,  more  fair,  and  more  open.  It  can  mean  better 
government  for  North  Carolina. 


^Harold  Hudson  Webb  (1925-  ),  native  of  Greensboro;  B.S.,  M.S.,  A&T  State 
University;  United  States  Army  Air  Force  (aviation  cadet),  World  War  II;  teacher 
and  principal  prior  to  joining  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  rising 
to  position  of  deputy  assistant  state  superintendent  and  director  of  compensatory 
education;  named  state  personnel  director  in  1977.  Harold  H.  Webb  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  November  30,  1978. 

PHILIP  MORRIS  LUNCHEON 

Raleigh,  September  15,  1977 

[Philip  Morris  U.S.A.  gave  North  Carolina  State  University  $241,000 
to  be  used  for  endov^ment  and  support  of  tobacco  extension  and 
agricultural  education  programs.  According  to  the  company's  president, 
Clifford  H.  Goldsmith,  and  NCSU's  chancellor,  Dr.  Joab  L.  Thomas, 
this  v^as  the  largest  single  corporate  contribution  ever  given  for  the 
support  of  the  university's  agricultural  programs.  Plans  called  for  the 
money  to  be  used  to  endow  salary  supplements  for  three  recognized 
extension  specialists  in  tobacco  production,  to  make  it  possible  for 
county  agents  to  benefit  from  advanced  study,  and  to  provide  funds  for 
ten  scholarships  each  year  for  students  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Life  Science's  two-year  Agricultural  Institute.  See  "The  Month  in 
Business,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXV  (October,  1977),  50.] 


President  Goldsmith, ^  I've  been  looking  over  your  guests  here 
today  and  I've  decided  you  invited  me  so  you'd  be  sure  to  have  a 
real  tobacco  farmer  on  hand.  I  want  you  to  know  I've  paid  my 
dues  on  the  top  stalk,  the  mid-stalk,  and  the  bottom  stalk,  and 
my  son  Baxter  and  daughter  Rebecca  did  too  this  summer. 

I  know  you  invited  a  number  of  our  tobacco  farmers  here 
today,  and  I  know  why  a  lot  of  them  couldn't  come.  They're  busy 
harvesting  and  marketing  their  crop,  and  they  can't  afford  to  be 
away. 

But  what  we're  seeing  here  today  is  going  to  mean  a  lot  to 
them— and  to  all  of  us.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  I  appreciate  your  remarks 
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about  how  important  tobacco  is  to  our  economy  and  your 
pointing  out  the  serious  problems  that  face  our  tobacco  industry. 

We're  making  a  real  effort  to  help  solve  those  problems, 
working  with  the  nation's  most  outstanding  agriculture 
commissioner,  Jim  Graham, ^  and  his  department;  working 
closely  with  our  congressional  delegation  in  Washington; 
creating  a  special  committee  of  farmers  to  keep  me  advised  on 
agricultural  problems  and  providing  a  full-time  agricultural 
adviser  who  is  a  former  county  agent  himself.  But  we  need  to  be 
doing  so  much  more,  and  this  generous  gift  from  Philip  Morris 
will  help  make  that  extra  effort  possible. 

What  this  gift  means  is  familiar  to  me  in  a  personal  way.  We 
used  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service  knowledge  on 
our  farm  at  Rock  Ridge — and  still  do.  As  a  student  at  North 
Carolina  State  University,  my  graduate  work  was  Experiment 
Station  research  on  tobacco  marketing.  And  a  few  years  later,  in 
Nepal,  I  shared  experiences  like  those  of  our  county  extension 
people — extending  knowledge  for  human  progress.  So  I  know 
what  this  can  mean  for  the  man  and  woman  out  there  in  those 
fields. 

The  Philip  Morris  endowment  for  specialists  will  have  a  real 
impact  on  the  recognition  our  Extension  Service  specialists 
deserve.  And  that  may  be  as  significant  as  the  dollars 
themselves  for  the  individuals  selected. 

The  Fellowship  Fund  will  help  the  county  staff  deal  with  the 
increasingly  complicated  challenges  in  tobacco  science. 

And  the  Institute  Scholarship  will  do  what  scholarship  money 
has  always  done — help  worthy  young  people  who  need  financial 
help  to  get  an  education,  and  they  will  go  on  to  become  the 
farmers  and  agricultural  leaders  of  the  future. 

These  contributions  represent  an  investment  in  our  people, 
and  North  Carolina  will  be  the  beneficiary. 

I  want  to  thank  Philip  Morris  for  making  that  investment,  and 
I  guarantee  you  it  will  be  a  good  one. 


^Clifford  Henry  Goldsmith  (1919-  ),  native  of  Leipzig,  Germany;  resident  of 
New  York  City;  graduate,  Bradford  University  (England);  came  to  United  States, 
1940,  naturalized  1943;  AUS,  1943-1945;  with  various  companies  including  Falls 
Yarn  Mills,  Aldon  Spinning  Mills,  Benson  &  Hedges  Co.,  before  joining  Philip 
Morris,  Inc.,  in  1954,  rising  to  positions  of  executive  vice-president,  director; 
president,  Philip  Morris  U.S.A.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1978-1979,  I,  1232. 

2James  Allen  Graham  (1921-  ),  native  of  Cleveland;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  former  teacher;  farmer,  owner  and 
operator  of  livestock  farm  in  Rowan  County;  active  civic  and  church  leader; 
commissioner  of  agriculture  since  July  29,  1964.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1979, 
495. 
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STATE  EMPLOYEES  ASSOCIATION 

Winston-Salem,  September  16,  1977 

[In  speaking  to  the  State  Employees  Association,  Governor  Hunt  was 
carrying  on  a  long-standing  tradition.  North  Carolina's  chief  executive 
had  addressed  state  employees  meeting  in  annual  conventions  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  Later  in  September,  on  the  twenty-third,  the 
governor  delivered  a  slightly  shortened  version  of  this  same  address  to 
the  State  Government  Employees  Association,  a  group  made  up  of 
employees  in  the  Departments  of  Transportation  and  Correction. 

On  November  18  Governor  Hunt  met  with  members  of  the  boards  of 
the  two  state  employees  associations  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  strong 
relationship  between  his  administration  and  the  associations.  There 
had  been  criticism  on  the  part  of  some  state  employees  because  of 
personnel  policies  and  changes  during  the  Hunt  administration.  The 
governor  said,  "Perhaps  if  we  had  initiated  more  communication  earlier 
this  year,  some  of  the  things  this  administration  has  done  in  personnel 
policy  would  have  been  better  understood."  He  suggested  that  they  look 
to  the  future,  not  the  past,  and  work  together  to  ensure  fair  treatment  of 
employees  and  to  enlist  the  help  of  employees  "in  making  state 
government  a  better  and  more  productive  place  to  work  and  serve  our 
citizens."  He  talked  about  the  Central  Applicant  Referral  System,  about 
affirmative  action,  about  productivity  and  various  management  tools, 
including  the  Government  Executives  Institute  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  governor  concluded  by  promising  to  listen  to  the  associations  and 
work  with  them;  in  turn,  he  would  ask  for  "help  and  understanding  as 
we  take  progressive  steps  to  make  state  government  more  effective  and 
efficient."] 


It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight  with  my  fellovs^  state 
employees.  And  I  want  to  speak  to  you  as  a  fellow  employee,  as  a 
friend,  and  as  a  partner. 

I've  been  governor  for  a  little  over  eight  months  now.  It's  hard 
work,  but  I'm  enjoying  it.  I've  learned  a  lot.  I  think  we've  done 
some  good  things,  and  I  know  we've  made  some  mistakes.  But 
I'm  excited.  I'm  excited  about  what  we  can  do  in  North  Carolina, 
what  we  can  be.  And  I'm  excited  about  working  with  you  to  help 
our  state  and  our  people  become  what  they  can  be. 

One  thing  we've  been  doing  these  first  few  months  is  getting  to 
know  each  other— you  and  I.  We're  settling  into  a  new 
relationship,  and,  like  most  new  relationships,  we've  had  our  ups 
and  downs.  Unintentionally,  some  of  the  things  we  have  done  in 
my  administration  may  have  caused  you  some  concern.  I 
understand  that,  and  I  apologize  for  it.  But  I  think  you  know  me 
and  what  I  stand  for  and  believe  in.  And  we  both  know  what  we 
can  achieve  together. 
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Let  me  say  that  I  know  my  administration's  personnel  policies 
may  have  concerned  you.  But  let's  review  the  record.  Let's 
remember,  first  of  all,  that  four  years  ago,  there  were  very  few 
personnel  protections  at  all.  And  let's  remember  that  the  past 
administration  opposed  enactment  of  a  personnel  act.  I'm  proud 
to  have  been  a  leader,  along  with  your  association,  in  the 
enactment  of  a  strong  State  Personnel  Act. 

I  know  that  the  five-year  probationary  period  has  been  a 
concern.  But  remember  that  the  clear  intent  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1975^  was  to  establish  such  a  five-year  probationary 
period,  to  protect  against  one  administration  "locking  in"  to 
state  government  people  qualified  primarily  because  of  their 
political  relationships.  But  the  law  didn't  do  what  the  General 
Assembly  wanted,  and  we  corrected  that  this  year.^ 

There  have  been  efforts  to  misrepresent  another  action  that 
my  administration  has  taken — designating  880  top-level  jobs  as 
exempt  from  the  Personnel  Act.  Keep  in  mind  that  that  is  only  2 
percent  of  all  the  jobs  under  me  as  governor,  and  keep  in  mind 
that  the  designation  of  policy-making  jobs  was  required  by  the 
Personnel  Act  itself.  But,  most  important,  look  at  the  record: 
after  we  have  been  in  office  eight  months,  725  of  those  top-level 
policymakers  remain  in  their  jobs. 

There  simply  have  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  any  mass  political 
firings  in  this  administration.  There  has  been  no  housecleaning, 
and  there  will  not  be  one.  There  will  be  an  honest  effort  to  work 
with  you  to  build  a  team  that  we  can  all  be  proud  of. 

I  promise  you  this:  I'm  going  to  be  fair.  I  know  what  kind  of 
people  you  are.  Sometimes  you  get  asked  why  you're  in 
government.  Why  do  you  put  up  with  the  pressure,  the 
responsibility,  the  demands,  the  frustrations?  The  hours  can  be 
long,  the  work  can  be  hard,  and  the  paycheck  can  seem  mighty 
slim  sometimes.  But  you  do  it  for  a  reason — because  you  care. 
You're  here  because  this  is  the  place — government — where  you 
can  have  an  impact  on  people's  lives,  where  you  can  touch 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  and  give  them  a  hope 
and  a  chance  for  a  better  life.  You're  in  the  business  of  helping 
people. 

I  know  what  kind  of  job  you  can  do.  I've  seen  it.  And  I  want  to 
help  you  all  I  can.  That's  why  we  gave  employees  of  the 
departments  under  me  a  chance  to  speak  out  in  surveys,  tell  us 
your  concerns,  unclog  communications,  talk  to  us.  That's  why  I 
have  visited  nine  departments  so  far,  to  see  where  you  are  and 
what  you  do.  And  I'll  be  back,  maybe  unannounced  next  time. 

As  a  measure  of  my  administration's  commitment  to  your 
welfare,  look  at  the  pay  and  benefits  package  that  was  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly,  a  package  that  I  personally  worked 
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for,  a  package  that  one  of  your  most  outstanding  leaders  said 
made  the  1977  legislature  ''our  best  on  record."  That  package 
was  worth  $75  million,  and  it  amounted  to  a  10  percent  increase 
in  total  compensation.  It  included:  a  6.5  percent  pay  increase;  a 
seventh  merit  step;  reducing  the  eligibility  period  for  longevity 
pay  to  ten  years;  continued  full  funding  of  hospital  insurance;  an 
increase  in  the  retirement  formula;  an  increase  in  the  maximum 
death  benefit;  and  a  cost-of-living  increase  to  retired  state 
employees. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  what  the  budget  picture  will  be  next 
year.  Right  now,  revenues  look  good.  But  we  have  yet  to  measure 
the  impact  of  the  drought  and  our  farmers'  losses  on  the 
economy.  Still,  I  feel  confident  that  we  can  expect  at  least  a  cost- 
of-living  pay  raise  for  teachers  and  state  employees  next  year. 

We  are  taking  other  steps  to  build  a  better  team  in  state 
government. 

As  you  know,  the  State  Personnel  Commission  has  adopted  an 
affirmative  action  plan  to  ensure  that  the  doors  of  emplojonent 
and  opportunity  in  state  government  are  open  to  everyone, 
regardless  of  sex  or  race  or  age.  Just  this  week,  I  announced  a 
new  centralized  application  system  that  will  end  the  old  run- 
around  people  get  when  they  try  to  apply  for  work  in  state 
government;  it  means  there  will  be,  for  the  first  time,  one  place 
where  you  can  go  to  apply  for  a  state  government  job. 

I  am  planning  a  top-level  study  of  the  merit  raise  system,  a 
system  that  has  lost  any  real  meaning  over  the  years.  Like  you,  I 
want  it  to  be  a  real  merit  system,  not  one  where  the  raises  are  just 
passed  around  to  whomever  the  boss  likes. 

And  we're  working  on  a  problem  that  may  sound  mundane  to 
some  people,  but  not  if  you  try  to  park  in  downtown  Raleigh.  We 
have  just  completed  a  study  that  can  result  in  more  parking 
spaces  more  fairly  allocated  in  the  future. 

We  want  to  work  more  closely  with  you.  I  think  we  should  sit 
down  regularly— the  governor,  the  secretary  of  administration, 
and  personnel  director — with  the  officers  and  directors  of  your 
associations  to  consult  on  issues  and  problems,  in  advance.  I 
want  to  encourage  your  association  to  get  involved  in  questions 
regarding  internal  personnel  policies,  promotions,  affirmative 
action,  and  employee  training  and  development.  My  administra- 
tion will  respond  promptly  to  resolutions  passed  by  this 
association. 

We  want  to  work  with  you,  in  an  atmosphere  of  fairness  and 
justice,  to  do  the  very  best  job  we  can  for  the  people  of  North 
Carolina.  Not  just  because  they  pay  the  taxes,  but  because  we 
touch  their  lives  in  important  ways.  We  teach  their  children,  we 
build  their  roads,  we  protect  their  rivers  and  forests  and  clean 
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air,  we  feed  their  hungry,  we  care  for  the  sick  and  disabled,  we 
protect  them  from  crime  and  we  try  to  help  them  get  jobs  that 
will  support  their  families  and  open  up  their  futures. 

We  must  do  those  jobs  as  efficiently  as  we  can.  We  must 
remember  that  every  dollar  we  waste  in  Raleigh  is  one  less  dollar 
in  that  schoolroom,  on  the  road,  in  that  mental  hospital.  That's 
why  we  eliminated  880  jobs,  jobs  that  were  not  essential,  and 
replaced  them  with  1,700  direct-service  jobs — hospital 
employees,  bridge  inspectors,  prison  guards.  We  can  say  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  that  we  are  doing  something  about  the 
size  of  government.  This  year,  we  allowed  it  to  grow  by  only  2 
percent,  and  that  2  percent  represents  a  much  greater  increase  in 
the  direct  services  we  are  providing.  We  can  take  pride  in  that 
and  in  knowing  that  we  have  taken  a  step  to  build  people's 
confidence  in  their  state  government. 

It's  so  important  that  we  restore  that  confidence  and  closeness. 
We  have  to  remember  that,  in  the  smallest  things  we  do,  like 
answering  the  telephone  or  meeting  with  a  group  of  citizens. 
They  look  to  us  for  leadership,  to  set  an  example.  And  let's  set 
about  showing  them  what  North  Carolina  can  be,  what  we  as  a 
people  can  do. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  believe  North  Carolina,  today, 
stands  on  the  brink  of  an  unprecedented  period  of  progress.  We 
have  all  the  natural  advantages.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  spend  a 
few  days  in  a  city  like  Detroit,  where  I  was  last  week.  We  still 
have  clean  air  and  water  and  land;  we  have  communities  that 
are  decent  and  livable;  we  have  people  who  are  honest  and 
hardworking. 

It's  time  for  us  to  seize  the  moment,  time  for  us  to  make  a 
commitment  to  excellence,  a  commitment  to  making  a  giant  step 
forward  in  North  Carolina  in  the  years  to  come.  It  can't  be  done 
overnight.  But  I  believe  we  are  building  the  foundation  today  for 
that  giant  step  ahead  tomorrow.  Think  ahead  to  1990.  That 
sounds  like  a  long  time  away.  But  it's  only  thirteen  years  off,  so 
close,  in  fact,  that  the  children  who  are  in  the  new  Primary 
Reading  Program  this  year  will  be  graduating  from  high  school 
then. 

What  kind  of  world  are  we  building  for  them?  What  are  we 
doing  for  the  new  generation? 

Well,  let's  start  with  the  Primary  Reading  Program.  I  believe 
that,  in  the  long  run,  nothing  will  have  a  more  fundamental 
impact  on  the  progress  of  this  state  than  teaching  all  of  our 
children  to  read.  And  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  that  now. 

We  have  begun  an  aggressive  economic  development  program 
that  means  there  will  be  jobs  for  those  youngsters  when  they 
graduate,  jobs  in  their  own  communities,  jobs  with  fair  pay  that 
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offer  a  good  future,  jobs  with  companies  that  beheve  in  clean  air 
and  water. 

We  have  begun  an  approach  to  human  services  that 
emphasizes  developing  the  whole  person — beginning  before 
birth,  with  good  nutrition  and  health  care  for  mothers,  with 
infant  screening  programs  and  good  child  development,  building 
the  minds  and  bodies  and  character  that  they  will  need. 

It's  up  to  us  to  make  those  things  work.  It's  up  to  us  to  build 
that  strong  foundation  for  the  future.  It's  up  to  us  to  prepare  that 
new  generation. 

We  have  to  begin  right  now.  And  I  think  one  of  the  most 
important  things  we  can  do  is  before  us  this  fall— two  bond 
issues  on  the  November  ballot,  issues  that  I  believe  are  critical  to 
this  state's  ability  to  realize  its  full  potential.  Both  of  those  bond 
issues,  the  transportation  bonds  and  the  clean  water  bonds,  boil 
down  to  one  thing:  more  good  jobs.  And  neither  one  will  require 
an  additional  cent  in  taxes,  not  a  cent. 

The  transportation  bonds  will  enable  us  to  complete  a  good 
east-west  highway  system,  one  that  will  link  our  ports  and  farms 
in  the  East  to  the  cities  of  the  Piedmont  and  on  to  the  West.  It  will 
help  us  upgrade  and  maintain  what  is  already  one  of  the  most 
extensive  road  systems  in  the  country.  It  will  enable  us  to  do 
maintenance  work,  such  as  on  our  bridges.  Today,  5,000  of  the 
16,000  bridges  in  this  state  need  replacing  or  major  repair.  We 
can't  let  these  needs  go  unmet  any  longer. 

The  clean  water  bonds  will  provide  the  essential  ingredient  in 
good  economic  development — an  adequate  water  supply.  That's 
one  thing  we  have  that  other  Sunbelt  states  don't  have — plenty 
of  water.  But  we  have  to  have  it  in  the  right  places  and  we  must 
be  able  to  treat  it  adequately.  Today,  146  communities  across 
North  Carolina  cannot  grow  because  their  sewage-treatment 
plants  are  already  overloaded.  We  must  cast  aside  that  obstacle 
to  progress. 

I  want  to  appeal  to  the  members  of  this  association,  the  people 
who  know  the  needs  of  North  Carolina  so  well,  to  help  get  that 
message  to  our  people,  help  them  understand  how  important 
these  two  bond  issues  are  to  our  economic  future.  Just  remind 
them  of  these  two  things:  more  jobs  and  no  tax  increases.  That's 
a  good  deal. 

I  want  to  appeal  to  you  to  be  leaders  in  another  way.  You  know 
what  government  can  do,  and  you  know  the  limits  to  what  we 
can  do.  If  we're  going  to  make  that  giant  step  ahead  in  North 
Carolina,  we're  going  to  have  to  mobilize  a  lot  of  the  human 
resources  out  there.  Instead  of  people  asking  us,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  this  problem,  we  should  begin  asking  them, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
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The  fact  is,  we  can  get  the  people  of  North  CaroHna  to  donate 
as  much  in  terms  of  time  and  services  as  they  pay  in  taxes  to 
support — $4  bilHon  worth  a  year.  Instead  of  asking  them  to  pay 
more  taxes,  we  can  ask  them  to  give  of  themselves — their  time 
and  energy  and  effort  and  imagination. 

They  can  volunteer  to  help  teach  a  child  to  read,  to  care  for 
patients  in  a  mental  hospital  or  in  a  children's  rehabilitation 
center,  to  visit  and  comfort  the  elderly,  to  give  a  young  offender 
help  and  advice — to  help  somebody. 

I  want  to  ask  you,  as  leaders  of  North  Carolina,  to  show  our 
people  what  that  can  mean.  And  to  show  them  the  inner 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  working  with  other  people  to  help 
make  their  lives  better.  I  want  you  to  take  the  lead  where  you 
live,  by  volunteering,  by  encouraging  others  to  volunteer. 

I  think  we  have  a  glimpse  of  what  we  can  do  together,  you  and 
I.  Let's  give  the  people  of  this  state  a  vision  of  what  we  can  all  do 
together,  working  as  partners  for  progress.  Let's  make  North 
Carolina  all  it  can  be,  and  her  people  all  they  can  be.  Let's  bring 
vision  and  openness  and  energy  to  this  state.  Let's  do  it — 
together. 


^"An  Act  to  Amend  Chapter  126  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  CaroHna, 
Modifying  the  State  Personnel  System,"  was  ratified  June  18,  1975,  and  became 
effective  February  1,  1976.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1975,  c.  667. 

2"An  Act  to  Make  Certain  Technical  Amendments  to  the  State  Personnel  Act" 
was  ratified  and  made  effective  July  1,  1977.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  866. 

STATEMENT  ON 
AMERICAN  MUSICAL  THEATER  CENTER 

Durham,  September  21,  1977 

[The  following  statement  was  issued  by  the  governor  at  a  press 
conference  held  at  Duke  University.  Richard  Adler,  Broadway  pro- 
ducer, composer,  and  lyricist,  was  to  serve  as  president  and  director. 
Adler  had  been  a  classmate  of  Duke's  president,  Terry  Sanford,  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  theater  center  would 
be  privately  financed,  with  Duke  University  being  one  of  the 
shareholders.  Lectures  to  Duke  students  by  professionals  were  included 
in  the  plans  for  the  new  theater  program.  See  "Theater  and  Dance 
Centers  to  Locate  at  Duke  University,"  We  the  People  of  North 
Carolina,  XXXV  (December,  1977),  33-34.] 

I  want  to  welcome  Dick  Adler^  to  the  state  of  the  arts — NortH 
CaroHna.  This  announcement  today  is  good  news  for  the  arts. 
It's  good  news  for  North  Carolina.  And  it's  good  news  for  Duke 
University. 
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It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  with  two  men  who  have 
shown  such  outstanding  leadership  in  bringing  about  this 
project. 

This  project  is  the  kind  of  exciting  and  imaginative  idea  that 
North  Carolinians  have  come  to  expect  from  Terry  Sanford.^  He 
has  always  been  a  leader  in  developing  the  educational,  social, 
and  cultural  opportunities  of  the  people  of  this  state,  and  this 
center  is  one  more  milestone  in  that  career. 

Terry's  also  a  pretty  good  businessman,  I've  learned.  I  notice 
that  the  university  will  be  a  shareholder  in  this  center,  and  I 
think  that's  a  pretty  good  investment.  I  think  it's  going  to  be 
making  quite  a  bit  of  money  when  Dick  Adler's  productions  go 
on  the  road  across  the  country. 

And  Dick  Adler's  presence  in  this  project  ensures  excellence.  I 
want  to  thank  him,  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  this  state,  for 
making  this  possible.  This  center  will  literally  nurture  a  uniquely 
indigenous  American  art  form,  the  musical  theater,  and  that's 
an  enormously  important  contribution  to  the  arts  in  this  country 
and  to  the  availability  of  art  to  our  people. 

In  the  final  analysis,  I'm  proud  that  the  American  Musical 
Theater  Center  will  call  North  Carolina  home.  I  think  it 
enhances  our  strong  claim  to  be  called  "the  state  of  the  arts." 

And  I  know  that  Dick  Adler  will  be  needing  to  call  on  a  lot  of 
Tar  Heel  talent  for  his  productions.  Dick,  if  you  can  use  a  slightly 
rusty  violinist,  call  on  me. 


iRichard  Adler  (1921-  ),  songwriter;  native  of  New  York  City;  B.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  served  to  It.  (j.g.),  USNR,  1943-1946; 
collaborator  on  score  for  Pajama  Game',  composer  of  score  for  Damn  Yankees, 
Kwamina;  recipient  of  various  awards  for  musicals.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1978- 
1979,  I,  23. 

^Terry  Sanford  (1917-  ),  native  of  Laurinburg;  B.A.,  J.D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  World  War  II  veteran;  formerly  on  staff  of 
Institute  of  Government;  former  special  FBI  agent;  governor  of  North  Carolina, 
1961-1965;  practicing  lawyer;  president  of  Duke  University  since  1969.  Who's 
Who  in  America,  1978-1979,  II,  2837. 

outline  of  remarks  of  welcome  to 
depoortere  corporation 

Wilmington,  September  21,  1977 

[Governor  Hunt  spoke  before  an  audience  of  more  than  325  people  at  a 
*'Red  Carpet  Breakfast"  sponsored  by  the  Committee  of  100  in 
Wilmington.  The  committee  had  helped  attract  industry  to  the  area.  The 
purpose  of  the  breakfast  was  to  welcome  DePoortere  Corporation  of 
Belgium,  which  had  purchased  Timme  Corporation  the  preceding  April, 
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to  the  Wilmington  area.  DePoortere  was  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
velvet  and  other  plush  fabric.  See  "Governor  Optimistic  on  Industrial 
Growth,"  Wilmington  Morning  Star,  September  22,  1977. 

On  October  26,  1977,  Governor  Hunt  traveled  to  Lincolnton  to 
participate  in  a  luncheon  program,  at  which  time  plans  were  announced 
for  a  new  plant  of  the  Timken  Company.  The  company  manufactured 
taped  roller  bearings  for  farm  machinery,  for  road  construction 
equipment,  for  mass  transit  systems,  and  for  mining  equipment.  Nearly 
700  people  would  eventually  be  employed  by  the  company  at  its  Lincoln 
County  plant. 

A  few  days  after  that,  on  November  2,  1977,  Governor  Hunt  spoke  at 
the  groundbreaking  for  Graftek,  a  company  that  was  beginning 
construction  of  a  million  dollar  research  and  development  center  in 
Raleigh.  It  was  predicted  that  by  the  end  of  1978  the  center  would 
employ  fifty  people  in  the  development  and  application  of  graphite 
composition  materials.] 


I.  Introduction. 

A.  Want  to  welcome  DePoortere  Corporation  to  Wilmington 
and  to  North  Carolina.  You're  a  welcome  economic  boon  to  this 
important  area  of  our  state,  and  we  welcome  you  to  the  ranks  of 
our  outstanding  corporate  citizens.  We're  looking  for  great 
things  from  you,  and  you  can  look  to  us  for  help,  assistance,  and 
a  cooperative  attitude. 

B.  I'm  particularly  glad  to  welcome  you  here,  because  I  think 
you're  going  to  be  part  of  something  great.  You're  helping  to 
make  it  happen,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  North  Carolina  is 
ready  to  make  a  great  jump  ahead  in  terms  of  its  economy  and 
the  quality  of  life  for  its  people,  and  I  think  we're  all  in  for  some 
exciting  times. 

II.  Let's  look  at  where  North  Carolina  stands. 

A.  We  have  great  advantages:  honest,  hardworking  people 
(industrial  prospects  tell  me  that  our  workers  are  one  of  the  main 
reasons  they  come  here),  a  good  climate,  a  plentiful  water  supply, 
good  roads,  decent  and  livable  communities,  clean  air  and  water, 
and  unspoiled  land. 

B.  But  let's  be  honest;  we  have  some  problems.  Per  capita 
income  is  thirty -seventh;  many  citizens  lack  good  education  and 
health  care;  in  many  areas,  good  jobs  with  a  future  are  hard  to 
come  by. 

C.  We're  working  to  change  that.  The  most  important  thing 
we're  doing,  in  my  view,  is  making  a  commitment  to  teach  all  our 
children  to  read  in  those  early  grades.  I  submit  to  you  that  th^ 
education  of  our  young  children  is  the  single  best  investment  we 
can  make  with  our  money. 

We're  trying  to  provide  those  early  childhood  opportunities, 
the  essential  health  care  and  developmental  activities  that  will 
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equip  our  young  human  beings  for  good  futures,  to  get  good  jobs 
and  raise  families  and  be  contributing  members  of  our  society, 
not  people  we  have  to  support  on  the  welfare  rolls,  in  prison,  or  in 
hospitals. 

We're  working  to  get  our  citizens  involved,  where  they  live,  in 
efforts  to  improve  their  own  communities  and  help  one  another — 
helping  youngsters  learn  to  read,  providing  some  love  and  care 
for  an  elderly  person  or  a  handicapped  child  in  a  hospital, 
helping  a  young  man  or  woman  stay  out  of  trouble  with  the  law. 
III.  But  let's  talk  about  what  my  administration  is  doing,  right 
now,  to  bring  about  that  better  quality  of  life.  And  what  we're 
doing  is  putting  a  major  emphasis  on  providing  good  job 
opportunities  for  our  citizens,  in  building  a  strong  economy. 

A.  We  have  raised  economic  development  to  cabinet-level 
status,  putting  it  in  a  department  that  isn't  distracted  by  other 
duties:  the  Department  of  Commerce.  I  have  appointed  as 
secretary  of  that  department  a  man  from  southeastern  North 
Carolina  who  knows  more  about  business  and  development  than 
most  anybody  in  the  state,  Lauch  Faircloth.^  And  he  has  that 
department  jumping. 

So  far  this  year,  we  have  had  more  than  half-a-billion  dollars 
worth  of  new  and  expanded  plant  investment.  That's  ahead  of 
our  pace  last  year,  and  last  year  was  a  record  year,  the  first  time 
we  went  over  a  billion  dollars.  Perhaps  more  significant,  we  have 
had  more  inquiries  from  industrial  prospects  this  year  than  we 
had  all  of  last  year.  We  have  established  a  strong  and  active 
Economic  Development  Board,  with  some  of  the  top  business 
and  financial  leaders  in  this  state.  I'm  frank  to  say  this  is  a 
throwback  to  the  days  of  Luther  Hodges,  but  some  of  the  best 
ideas  are  those  that  are  tried  and  true. 

B.  We  have  made  our  ports,  for  the  first  time,  an  integral  part 
of  our  economic  development  program.  We  have  put  our  Ports 
Authority  under  this  new  department  where  it  can  be 
coordinated  along  with  our  other  economic  development 
activities,  such  as  energy,  industrial  recruitment,  business 
assistance,  and  labor  force  development. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  the  people  in  this  room  the  needs  of  our 
ports.  You  know  better  than  I  do  the  enormous  economic 
potential  that  we  have  in  them.  Right  now,  only  35  percent  of 
this  state's  exports  go  through  our  two  ports.  I  think  that's  an 
atrocious  record,  and  I'm  committed  to  improving  it. 

We  have  appointed  a  strong,  new  Ports  Authority,  composed  of 
people  who  know  business  and  who  know  what  the  ports  can 
mean  for  the  development  of  eastern  North  Carolina  and  all  of 
our  state.  That's  why  I  named  Tom  Taft^  chairman  and  Colin 
Stokes^  vice-chairman. 
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We  are  committed  to  ending  the  feuds  that  have  hampered  our 
ports  in  the  past.  Each  port  has  its  role,  and  we  want  to  see  each 
develop  that  role  to  the  fullest.  We  have  begun  to  spend  the  $3 
million  that  we  asked  the  legislature  to  approve  in  an  effort  to 
equip  our  ports  better.  We  are  already  expanding  our  storage 
facilities,  for  example. 

We  have  named  an  outstanding  executive  director,  William 
Greene. He's  working  in  Raleigh  right  now,  while  we  develop 
the  proper  relationship  between  the  Ports  Authority  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Admiral  Greene,  a  native  of  Avery 
County  who  retired  to  this  area,  has  excellent  credentials  as  a 
manager  and  a  salesman.  He  was  the  navy's  top  recruiter  in  its 
volunteer  program.  He  ran  a  $30  million-a-year  operation  that 
employed  3,500  people.  He  knows  the  sea,  ships,  and 
shipbuilding.  He  has  excellent  contacts  that  can  be  of  great 
benefit.  He  will  give  the  ports  strong  leadership,  and  we  will  give 
him  strong  support. 

IV.  Let's  look  at  what  this  means  for  Wilmington. 

A.  This  city  is  much  like  the  state  as  a  whole:  it  has  great 
advantages  and  potential.  But  it  has  some  economic  problems, 
too.  Hugh  Noffsinger^  pointed  out  to  me  in  a  letter  that 
Wilmington's  per  capita  income  is  fifth  among  the  seven  major 
metropolitan  areas  in  this  state.  Your  unemployment  rate  is  the 
highest  in  the  state. 

B.  But  I  believe  that  Wilmington  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  giant  leap  forward  itself.  I  think  it  can  become  the  same  kind  of 
economic  center  for  North  Carolina  that  Houston  has  become  in 
Texas,  and  I  think  that's  the  goal  we  should  set  for  ourselves. 

V.  But  there  are  some  things  we  must  do  to  achieve  that  goal. 
One  of  those  things  faces  us  right  now  on  the  ballot  November  8. 
And  I  think  it  is  vitally  important  for  the  future  of  this  port  city. 
I'm  talking  about  the  $300  million  Highway  Improvement  Bond 
issue. 

A.  This  bond  issue  isn't  just  about  roads.  It's  about  economic 
development.  I  don't  have  to  tell  those  of  you  in  this  room  how 
vital  a  modern  transportation  system  is  to  economic 
development.  And  I  have  to  tell  you,  in  all  candor,  that  North 
Carolina  is  going  to  be  held  back  if  our  voters  don't  approve 
these  bonds. 

B.  You  know  what  our  ports'  greatest  problem  is:  the  lack  of 
good  east-west  highways.  To  Charlotte.  To  Raleigh.  And  that  is 
the  highest  priority  of  this  bond  issue. 

C.  We  have  $7  billion  worth  of  road  needs  in  North  Carolina. 
We  need  to  improve  7,100  miles  of  primary  roads,  9,000  miles  of 
secondary  roads,  300  miles  of  urban  roads  and  streets.  We  need 
to  replace  or  repair  5,000  of  our  16,000  bridges. 
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D.  Without  the  bond  money,  we  can  do  no  better  than 
maintain  what  we  already  have.  With  it,  we  can  move  ahead.  I 
want  to  appeal  for  your  help  in  moving  ahead. 

VI.  That's  not  the  only  important  question  on  the  ballot 
November  8. 

A.  Water  Bonds— 146  communities  are  under  a  moratorium 
on  growth.  We  may  have  plenty  of  water  but  not  necessarily 
enough  clean  water. 

B.  Balanced  budget. 

VII.  I  want  to  speak  to  one  more  issue:  unionization.  There  has 
been  considerable  misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation  of 
the  administration's  position.  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear. 

A.  Favor  right- to-work  law. 

B.  Want  best-paying  industry  we  can  find. 

C.  Absolutely  neutral  on  unions.  The  state  will  neither 
encourage  nor  discourage. 

VIII.  Conclusion. 

A.  We  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  period  of  unprecedented 
progress  in  North  Carolina. 

B.  But  we  can't  just  stand  by  and  hope  for  it  to  happen.  As 
with  most  things,  we  have  to  make  it  happen. 

C.  Let's  make  a  commitment  to  progress  and  to  excellence  in 
North  Carolina,  a  commitment  to  the  kind  of  economic  progress 
that  this  breakfast  marks.  Let's  have  a  lot  of  more  days  like  this 
in  our  state  and  in  Wilmington. 

D.  Let's  begin  by  passing  the  bond  issues. 


^Duncan  McLauchlin  Faircloth  (1928-  ),  native  of  Sampson  County; 
resident  of  Clinton;  educated,  public  schools;  business  interests  include  farming, 
construction,  automobile  dealerships,  milling,  banking,  and  commercial  real 
estate;  various  political  appointments  prior  to  appointment  as  secretary  of 
commerce.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1977,  543;  1979,  521. 

^Thomas  F.  Taft  (1945-  ),  lawyer  from  Greenville;  B.A.,  Duke  University; 
J.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  U.S.  Army  Reserves,  1968- 
1974,  Air  Defense;  secretary  and  director,  several  business  firms  in  Greenville 
and  one  in  Winterville;  legal  counsel  to  Jim  Hunt,  1972-1974;  active  civic  and 
political  leader.  Thomas  F.  Taft  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  December  6,  1978; 
Martindale-Hubbell  Law  Directory  in  Seven  Volumes  (Summit,  N.J.:  Martindale- 
Hubbell,  Inc.,  110th  Edition,  1978),  V,  56,  hereinafter  cited  as  Martindale- 
Hubbell  Law  Directory  (1978). 

^Colin  Stokes  (1914-  ),  of  Winston-Salem;  B.S.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  World  War  H  army  veteran;  affiliated  with  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  since  1935,  rising  to  position  as  president  and  later 
chairman  of  the  board;  retired  April  25, 1979.  Colin  Stokes  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell, 
December  11,  1978;  Who's  Who  in  America,  1978-1979,  II,  3133;  Raleigh  Times, 
April  25,  1979. 

"William  M.  A.  Greene  (1920-  ),  native  of  Linville;  resident  of  Morehead 
City;  B.S.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.S.,  George  Washington  University;  U.S. 
Navy,  thirty  years,  retired  as  rear  admiral,  1973;  general  manager,  BEMCO,  Inc., 
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1974-1977;  director,  North  Carolina  State  Ports  Authority.  WilUam  M.  A.  Greene 
to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  December  13,  1978. 

sHugh  Godwin  Noffsinger,  Jr.  (1907-  ),  native  of  Virginia;  resident  of 
Wilmington;  B.A.,  University  of  Richmond;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  Business  School; 
G.R.I.,  University  of  North  CaroHna  at  Chapel  Hill;  World  War  II  veteran;  former 
college  professor;  former  president.  Royal  Crown  Cola  Co.,  Wilmington; 
chairman  of  the  board,  Noffsinger,  Inc.,  Realtors,  Wilmington.  Hugh  G. 
Noffsinger,  Jr.,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  January  18,  1979. 


STATEMENT  ON  PRISON  SYSTEM 

Raleigh,  September  22, 1977 

[The  governor  issued  the  following  statement  at  a  press  conference 
held  at  the  modular  unit  behind  the  Wake  Advancement  Center.  A 
summary  of  action  taken  to  relieve  prison  overcrowding  was  attached 
to  the  published  statement.  Thirty-two  modular  units  were  being 
installed,  and  units  had  been  completed  in  Vance,  Gates,  Martin,  Green, 
Duplin,  New  Hanover,  Nash,  Carteret,  and  Wake  counties.  Four 
minimum-custody  units  were  being  converted  to  medium-custody  units; 
these,  located  in  Pender,  Franklin,  Davie,  and  McDowell  counties, 
would  permit  the  transfer  of  368  medium-custody  inmates  from  crowded 
Central  Prison.  Single-cell,  medium-custody  units  were  being  added  at 
ten  prison  units;  these  were  already  in  operation  in  Mecklenburg, 
McDowell,  Currituck,  and  Scotland  counties.  New  construction  was 
going  on  at  various  prison  centers  in  North  Carolina,  including 
Caledonia,  the  Cameron  Morrison  Youth  Center,  the  Richard  T. 
Fountain  Youth  Center,  Odom,  Salisbury,  McCain,  and  Central  Prison. 
These  and  other  data  concerning  improvements  in  the  prison  system 
were  spelled  out  in  the  information  given  to  the  press.  At  the  time  the 
statement  was  issued  by  Governor  Hunt,  the  state  prison  system  had  a 
maximum  operating  capacity  of  10,980  but  was  housing  over  14,200 
inmates.  The  improvements  completed  and  under  way  would  do  much 
to  alleviate  a  situation  which  had  all  but  reached  the  breaking  point.] 


The  day  before  I  was  inaugurated  as  governor,  when  I 
appointed  Amos  Reed  as  the  new  secretary  of  corrections,  I 
pledged  that  this  administration  would  do  everything  possible  to 
relieve  the  overcrowding  in  our  state  prisons.  Today  I  want  to 
report  to  you  that  North  Carolina  is  on  the  road  to  reforming  its 
prison  system. 

Thanks  to  appropriations  voted  by  the  General  Assembly,  we 
are  moving  to  relieve  the  overcrowding.  We  are  installing  thirty- 
two  modular  units,  like  this  one.  We  are  converting  four 
minimum-custody  units  to  medium-custody  to  help  relieve  the 
overcrowding  of  Central  Prison.  We  are  adding  single-cell, 
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medium-custody  units  to  ten  prisons.  And  we  are  moving  ahead 
with  major  construction  projects  at  seven  of  our  correctional 
units. 

We  should  be  able  to  provide  1,862  new  beds  by  the  middle  of 
next  year.  In  1979  we  should  be  able  to  add  748  beds.  With  the 
renovation  and  addition  to  Central  Prison,  we  should  be  able  to 
add  384  more  beds  by  1981. 

Under  the  outstanding  leadership  of  Amos  Reed,  we  are 
making  a  number  of  other  important  changes  in  our  prisons.  We 
are  establishing  a  special  school  for  young  prisoners  who  can  be 
rehabilitated  at  Fountain  School.  We  have  added  782  guards  to 
provide  better  security  throughout  the  system.  We  are  working 
with  county  officials  to  use  local  jails  to  house  inmates.  We  have 
a  new  Parole  Commission  that  is  catching  up  with  the  backlog  of 
cases  left  by  the  last  commission  and  working  more  smoothly 
with  the  rest  of  our  correctional  system. 

In  addition,  the  General  Assembly  made  a  number  of  changes 
in  criminal  law  that,  in  the  long  run,  can  help  deter  crime  and 
ease  the  increase  in  prison  population,  such  as  legislation  on 
restitution  and  speedy  trials. 

Clearly,  North  Carolina  is  making  a  vigorous  effort  to  correct 
the  inhumane,  overcrowded  conditions  in  our  prisons.  For  too 
long  we  have  let  them  stand  as  schools  for  crime.  We  can't  turn 
that  around  overnight.  But  I  believe  we  have  turned  the  tide  and 
are  on  our  way  to  developing  a  prison  system  that  is  humane  and 
effective. 


STATEMENT  ON  NEW  ART  MUSEUM 

Raleigh,  September  27,  1977 

[In  the  following  statement,  the  governor  announced  the  appointment 
of  Louis  C.  Stephens,  Jr.,  as  chairman  of  the  $5  million  fund-raising 
campaign  for  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art.  Mr.  Stephens  opened 
the  campaign  with  an  announcement  of  a  pledge  of  $1.5  million  as  a 
challenge  grant  from  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation  of  Winston- 
Salem.  The  collection  of  art  for  North  Carolina  had  its  roots  going  back 
to  1947  when  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  $1  million  to  match 
the  $1  million  offered  on  a  contingent  basis  by  an  anonymous 
benefactor  later  identified  as  Samuel  H.  Kress,  an  art  collector  who  had 
achieved  financial  success  through  his  affiliation  with  a  dime  store 
chain  bearing  his  name.  See  "The  Final  Push  Begins  for  the  New 
Museum  of  Art,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVI  (January, 
1978),  45.] 
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I  have  always  said  that  the  business  of  government  is  people, 
and  that  includes  not  only  their  daily  lives  but  their  dreams  and 
their  future.  I'm  here  today  to  help  launch  a  campaign  to  invest 
in  our  people's  dreams  and  in  their  future — a  campaign  to  raise 
$5  million  toward  a  new  building  for  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Art. 

You  may  not  know  that  North  Carolina  owns  an  art  collection 
that  is  unequaled  in  the  South.  That's  not  just  the  opinion  of  this 
unprejudiced  North  Carolinian  here.  Art  experts  from  many 
other  states  agree  that  ours  is  a  significant  collection.  In  fact,  it's 
valued  at  more  than  $40  million. 

That's  an  impressive  figure,  but  the  building  you  see  here 
wastes  the  art  collection  we  all  own.  We  can't  even  display  half 
our  works  of  art  in  this  building;  there's  not  enough  room.  It 
doesn't  have  classroom  space  or  an  auditorium,  so  we  can't  use  it 
to  help  educate  our  children  adequately.  It  is  hard  to  park  near 
here — unless  you're  the  governor. 

So  the  state  of  North  Carolina  will  build  a  new  museum 
building.  The  rendering  here  shows  what  we  hope  to  have 
completed  by  1980.  It  will  have  classrooms,  studios,  and  an 
auditorium,  so  the  building  will  be  an  educational  tool;  and  you 
know  that  quality  education  is  a  very  important  goal  in  this 
administration.  And  whether  you  drive  to  the  museum  from  my 
office  or  from  Asheville,  you'll  be  able  to  park  near  it. 

So  I  support  this  museum,  and  I'm  behind  every  effort  to  build 
a  better  home  for  it. 

I'm  behind  this  campaign  for  another  reason.  You  all  know 
that  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  $10.75  million  to  build 
this  building.  That's  a  lot  of  money,  and  it's  being  put  to  good 
use.  We're  using  it  to  build  the  new  galleries  and  a  conservation 
center  where  our  valuable  works  of  art  can  be  preserved  to 
protect  the  state's  investment.  But  to  complete  the  kind  of 
educational  facilities  we  want,  to  build  the  kind  of  museum  we 
want,  we  need  more.  And  so  we're  looking  to  the  people  and  the 
businesses  and  the  foundations  of  North  Carolina  for  help. 

I  believe  that  business  and  culture  must  go  hand  in  hand.  This 
museum  is  one  of  the  major  cultural  resources  that  helps  North 
Carolina  attract  industry,  that  makes  it  an  appealing  place  for 
professional  people  to  live.  State  government  has  created  and 
nurtured  this  museum;  you  know,  we  have  one  of  only  two  state 
art  museums  in  the  country.  Now  we're  asking  for  the  support  of 
the  private  sector  to  help  us  build  this  landmark,  to  make  it  truly 
a  museum  of  the  people. 

That's  the  kind  of  cooperation  I  want  to  encourage  throughout 
North  Carolina:  government  and  private  citizens  working 
together  to  make  the  state  a  better  place  to  live. 
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We  owe  a  great  deal  to  former  state  Senator  Thomas  White^  of 
Kinston,  who  led  the  State  Art  Musevmi  Building  Commission's 
effort  to  create  this  cultural  landmark.  Now  we  again  look  to  a 
private  citizen  to  lead  our  campaign  to  raise  $5  million. 

He's  a  successful  businessman,  the  president  of  Pilot  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Greensboro.  He  believes  in  education;  he 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro,  and  he  serves  on  the  boards  of  Salem 
Academy  and  College  and  Belmont  Abbey  College.  He  is  a 
recognized  civic  leader;  two  of  the  many  boards  he  serves  on  are 
the  Research  Triangle  Institute  and  the  N.C.  Citizens 
Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the  newly  created  Governor's 
Council  on  Business  and  the  Arts.  He  is  Mr.  Louis  C.  Stephens, 
Jr.2 


^Thomas  Jackson  White  (1903-  ),  lawyer  from  Kinston;  educated,  North 
Carohna  State  University  and  University  of  North  Carohna  Law  School; 
National  Guard,  1921-1924;  state  representative,  1953-1957;  state  senator,  1961- 
1967;  member  many  state  commissions  including  Advisory  Budget  Commission; 
named  chairman  of  latter,  1963.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1967,  584-585. 

^Louis  Cornelius  Stephens,  Jr.  (1921-  ),  native  of  Dunn;  resident  of 
Greensboro;  B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.B.A.,  Harvard 
University;  USNR,  World  War  H;  with  Pilot  Life  Insurance  Company  since  1949, 
rising  to  position  of  president  in  1971.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1978-1979,  II,  3112. 


IMMUNIZING  CHILDREN 
AGAINST  CHILDHOOD  DISEASES 

Raleigh,  September  28,  1977 

To  bring  about  fundamental  change  in  North  Carohna,  we 
have  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  goal  of  literally  raising  up  new 
generations  of  human  beings  free  of  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  handicaps.  That  is  the  primary  emphasis  of  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  under  Secretary  Sarah 
Morrow.  She  and  I  believe  that  North  Carolina  should 
concentrate  its  resources  on  our  young  children  and  newborn 
infants.  We  must  identify  any  problems  early  and  treat  them 
early,  before  those  lives  are  handicapped  or  stunted.  So  we  are 
announcing  today  a  major  effort  to  immunize  all  children  and 
infants  in  North  Carolina  against  the  most  serious  childhood 
diseases:  polio,  mumps,  measles,  German  measles,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  and  tetanus. 
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This  is  part  of  a  nationwide,  federally  financed  program  that 
will  provide  $518,000  to  North  Carolina.  The  Communicable 
Disease  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  will  run 
the  program,  and  public  health  departments  and  private 
physicians  will  give  the  vaccinations. 

The  national  goal  is  to  immunize  90  percent  of  all  children. 
Already,  in  North  Carolina,  84  percent  of  our  children  who  are 
one  to  four  are  protected,  but  that  leaves  55,000  who  aren't.  So  I 
have  asked  Dr.  Morrow  to  set  our  goal  at  95  percent. 


OUTLINE  OF  REMARKS  AT 
CAROLINA  ALUMNI  AND  FRIENDS  COALITION 

Winston-Salem,  September  30,  1977 

[Governor  Hunt,  addressing  a  group  of  graduates  of  predominantly 
black  state  universities,  took  the  occasion  to  cite  appointments  by  his 
administration  of  members  of  the  minority  races  to  positions  of 
responsibility  and  to  boards  and  commissions  in  state  government.  The 
role  of  blacks  became  increasingly  important  throughout  the  years  of 
the  Hunt  administration.] 


I.  Introduction. 

This  coalition  of  graduates  from  our  predominantly  black  state 
universities  is  a  great  example  of  the  kind  of  citizen  concern  for 
growth  and  progress  that  will  make  the  difference  in  North 
Carolina's  future.  You  people  care  so  much  about  the  quality  of 
education  and  the  quality  of  life  in  our  state  that  you  give  your 
time  and  talents  and  use  your  influence  to  improve  conditions  in 
our  state. 

II.  Potential. 

A.  Our  five  black  universities  have  come  a  long  way,  often 
under  adverse  circumstances,  largely  because  of  people  like  you. 
Black  schools  have  not  always  had  the  funding  they  deserve, 
and  they  have  had  to  be  the  most  responsive  to  students  with 
educational  deficiencies.  They  still  have  produced  scores  of  great 
leaders.  But  we  are  committed  to  helping  our  black  universities 
do  even  better. 

We  want  to  raise  up  new  generations  of  children  who  know 
how  to  read  so  that  our  universities  can  get  about  the  business  of 
higher  education,  and  not  so  much  remediation. 

1.  Primary  Reading  Program — one-to-one  contact  with  kids, 
use  of  volunteers. 
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2.  Testing  program— to  be  sure  our  children  are  getting  from 
our  schools  the  skills  they  need  and  not  just  a  piece  of  paper 
marked  "diploma."  We  must  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  fair  to 
our  children. 

3.  Community  Schools  Act— to  bring  our  people  back  into 
their  schools,  to  get  the  fullest  use  out  of  our  school  facilities. 

B.  Higher  education — we  are  committed  to  continuing 
progress  in  the  growth  and  development  of  our  black 
institutions.  They  have  special  needs  that  deserve  constant 
scrutiny.  Even  though  our  financial  resources  are  somewhat 
limited,  we  will  pay  special  attention  to  improving  our  black 
universities. 

1.  To  help  us  do  this,  we  have  appointed  six  new  members  to 
the  State  Advisory  Committee  for  Racially  Nondiscriminatory 
Public  Postsecondary  Education  (one  representing  each  school). 

From  North  Carolina  Central  University,  Lawrence  Cooper^  of 
Raleigh,  with  the  Office  of  Emplojmient  and  Training. 

From  A&T,  Mrs.  Effie  Miller,^  wife  of  the  president  of  Bennett 
College. 

From  Winston-Salem  State,  Quether  (Keeter)  Wilkins,^  a 
banker. 

From  Fayetteville  State,  Elmer  Floyd, ^  director  of  the 
Fayetteville  Human  Relations  Council. 

From  Elizabeth  City  State  University,  Isaac  Battle,^  assistant 
superintendent  of  Hertford  County  Schools. 

From  Pembroke,  Mrs.  Shelby  Jane  Dial,^  teacher  at  Robeson 
and  Cumberland  Technical  Institute. 

2.  We  are  listening  to  you — and  many  of  you  have  been 
appointed  or  hired  by  this  administration: 

Dr.  John  Larkins,'''  special  assistant  to  the  governor  for 
minority  affairs. 

Howard  Lee,  secretary  of  NRCD;  Eva  Clayton,^  assistant 
secretary  for  community  development. 

Harold  Webb,  state  personnel  director. 

Ben  Ruffin,^  director  of  State  Human  Relations  Commission, 
and  Jerry  Drayton, chairman  of  that  group. 

John  Edwards,  11  head  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

In  addition,  we  have  three  top  personnel  officers  who  are 
black:  Marvin  Brewington^^  in  the  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
LeMonte  Mitchell^^  in  the  Department  of  Correction,  and  Maria 
Spauldingi"^  in  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Community  Development. 

To  help  us  in  our  fight  against  crime,  we  have  appointed  two 
outstanding  lawyers  to  judgeships — Joe  Williams^^  from 
Greensboro  and  Bill  Pearson^^  from  Durham.  We  are  also  very 
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proud  of  Mickey  Michaux,  who  is  our  new  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
Middle  District. 
Many  blacks  are  also  on  important  boards  and  commissions: 
E.  V.  Wilkins^^  on  the  Ports  Authority,  Dean  Jones^^  on  the 
Parole  Commission,  Willie  Winfield^^  and  Tom  Jervay^^  on  the 
Board  of  Goals  and  Policies,  John  Winters^i  on  the  State  Utilities 
Commission,  C.  R.  Edwards^^  on  the  Board  of  Education,  Helen 
Amis^^  on  the  Ethics  Board,  Mrs.  Inez  Jones^^  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Jones^^  on  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community 
Development. 

C.  We  have  also  instituted  an  affirmative  action  program 
within  our  administration,  to  make  sure  we  do  what  is  right  and 
fair  in  the  hiring  of  minorities  in  state  government.  We  want  to 
be  sure  we  keep  making  progress  in  this  area,  so  we  have  made  a 
rule  that  for  every  job  we  need  to  fill,  we  will  interview  at  least 
three  people;  and  one  of  them  must  be  a  minority  and  one  must 
be  a  woman. 

III.  Progress. 

But  we  must  improve  more  than  just  our  schools  if  we  are  to 
make  significant  progress  as  a  state.  We  want  to  keep  our  well- 
educated  and  highly  skilled  leaders  and  workers  here.  They 
shouldn't  have  to  go  somewhere  else  to  get  a  job.  But  we  have 
some  problems  in  this  area. 

We've  moved  from  forty -first  to  thirty-eighth  in  per  capita 
income,  but  that  isn't  a  lot  to  brag  about. 

We  compete  with  Mississippi  for  last  place  in  average 
manufacturing  wages.  We're  in  forty -ninth  place  now.  And  there 
simply  are  not  enough  good  job  opportunities  for  our  young 
people. 

The  challenge  before  us  is  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  good 
things  our  state  has  to  offer  and  overcome  those  shortcomings, 
literally  to  lift  ourselves  up  by  our  bootstraps  and  make  a  giant 
step  forward. 

Our  goal  is  simply  this:  give  every  person  the  fullest  possible 
opportunity  to  become  all  he  or  she  can  be,  to  develop  all  talents 
and  abilities.  That's  the  secret  to  real  progress. 

How  we're  trying  to  do  it: 

Provide  better  job  opportunities.  More  aggressive  recruitment 
of  new  industries  and  expansion  of  existing  industries; 
establishment  of  Department  of  Commerce,  to  give  economic 
development  the  attention  and  leadership  it  needs. 

IV.  Future. 

But  let's  look  ahead  even  a  bit  further  than  that,  to  1990.  That 
sounds  like  a  long  way  away,  but  it's  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
youngsters  in  the  Primary  Reading  Program  will  be  graduating 
from  high  school  and  entering  the  job  market  then.  What  kind  of 
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world  will  we  leave  that  new  generation?  Right  now,  there  is  one 
all-important  thing  we  can  do:  pass  the  "Package  for  Progress" 
that  will  be  on  the  ballot  November  8. 

V.  Referendum. 

A.  $300  million  highway  bond  issue. 

We  have  $7  billion  worth  of  road  needs  in  this  state.  Obviously, 
we  can't  meet  them  all.  But  right  now,  because  of  inflation,  we 
can  barely  keep  up  with  our  maintenance  needs,  let  alone  build 
new  roads. 

This  is  essential  for  economic  development.  Good  roads  are  an 
essential  ingredient  in  economic  progress.  Need  east-west 
highways  (particularly  for  our  ports),  need  loops  around  big 
cities,  have  to  pave  and  improve  many  secondary  roads. 

$175  million  will  go  for  primary  highways,  $75  million  to 
secondary  roads  (to  be  allocated  to  the  counties  by  formula)  and 
$50  million  for  cities.  Ten  percent  of  all  the  money  will  go  for 
bridges  (5,000  of  our  16,000  bridges  need  major  repair  or 
replacement). 

B.  $230  million  clean  water  bonds. 

Right  now,  146  communities  are  under  some  type  of 
moratorium  on  growth  because  their  sewer  facilities  are 
overloaded.  We're  only  one  third  of  the  way  toward  meeting  our 
total  clean  water  needs  of  1990.  We  don't  have  any  money  left 
now  for  these  projects.  Without  this  money,  we  will  have  our 
hands  tied  behind  our  backs  while  sewage  and  dirty  water  swirl 
around  us. 

VI.  Conclusion. 

You  and  I  know  that  this  is  an  imperfect  world.  We've  spent  a 
good  part  of  our  lives  trying  to  overcome  those  imperfections.  But 
we  shouldn't  become  discouraged  if  our  progress  sometimes 
seems  slow.  You  and  I  have  been  more  successful  in  our  lives 
than  some  of  our  ancestors  were  before  us.  And  I  believe  our 
children  will  have  even  greater  opportunities  than  we  have  had, 
if  we  can  just  keep  our  shining  goals  before  us.  What  we  want  for 
our  future  generations  is  what  Thomas  Wolfe  said  so  well  in  You 
Cant  Go  Home  Again: 

...  to  every  man  his  chance — to  every  man,  regardless  of  his  birth,  his 
shining,  golden  opportunity— to  every  man  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to 
be  himself,  and  to  become  whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision 
can  combine  to  make  him — this,  seeker,  is  the  promise  of  America.^^ 


^Lawrence  G.  Cooper,  Jr.  (1931-  ),  native  of  Winston-Salem;  resident  of 
Littleton;  B.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  M.S.  North  Carolina  A&T 
University;  army  veteran;  public  school  teacher.  Information  obtained  by  Dr. 
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John  R.  Larkins,  assistant  minority  affairs  and  special  projects,  Governor's 
Office,  and  furnished  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  January  12,  1979,  hereinafter  cited 
as  Larkins  information. 

2Effie  Elliott  Miller  (1930-  ),  native  of  Fayetteville;  B.S.,  North  CaroHna 
A&T  University;  specialist  certificate  in  early  childhood  education,  Tennessee 
A&T  State  University;  former  elementary  school  teacher;  former  assistant. 
Registrar's  Office,  Fisk  University;  assistant.  Registrar's  Office,  North  Carolina 
A&T  University.  Larkins  information;  Effie  Elliott  Miller  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell, 
May  24,  1980. 

3Quether  Wilkins  (1948-  ),  native  of  Nash  County;  resident  of  Winston- 
Salem;  educated,  Winston-Salem  State  University,  with  major  in  business 
administration;  former  assistant  manager,  Stop-Rite  Food  Stores,  Inc.,  High 
Point  and  Winston-Salem;  later,  manager,  Zales  Jewelers,  Winston-Salem; 
presently,  business  development  specialist/loan  packager.  Mid- West  Piedmont 
Area  Business  Development  Organization,  Inc.  Larkins  information. 

^Elmer  Floyd  (1943-  ),  native  of  Rocky  Mount;  resident  of  Fayetteville; 
educated  in  Paris,  France;  B.S.,  Fayetteville  State  University;  cryptograph 
operator,  U.S.  Army,  Paris,  1961-1963;  former  teacher;  assistant  director  and 
then  director,  Fayetteville  Human  Relations  Department.  Larkins  information. 

"•Isaac  Andeaux  Battle  (1918-  ),  native  of  Rocky  Mount;  resident  of  Winton; 
B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  University;  M.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
World  War  II  army  veteran;  former  teacher,  coach,  principal;  since  1966, 
assistant  superintendent  federal  programs,  Hertford  County  Board  of  Education. 
Larkins  information. 

^Shelby  J.  Dial,  from  Rowland;  graduate  of  Pembroke  State  University;  former 
teacher;  former  supervisor  teacher  and  later  project  director.  Adult  Basic 
Education  Project,  Lumbee  Regional  Development  Association,  Inc.;  part-time 
teacher,  Adult  Basic  Education  Project,  Robeson  Technical  Institute,  1974-1975; 
classroom  training  coordinator.  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  Lumbee  Regional  Development  Association,  Inc.,  since  1974.  Larkins 
information. 

^ohn  Rodman  Larkins  (1913-1980),  native  of  Wilmington;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.A.,  Shaw  University;  M.S.W.,  Atlanta  University  School  of  Social  Work;  with 
Department  of  Social  Services,  1942-1968;  named  associate  director.  North 
Carolina  Probation  Commission,  1968-1973;  director.  Division  of  Youth 
Development,  1973-1975;  assistant  for  minority  affairs  and  special  projects. 
Governor's  Office,  1977.  William  C.  Matney  (ed.).  Who's  Who  among  Black 
Americans,  1977-1978  (Northbrook,  111.:  Who's  Who  among  Black  Americans, 
Inc.,  Publishing  Co.,  Second  Edition,  1978),  536,  hereinafter  cited  as  Matney, 
Who's  Who  among  Black  Americans,  1977-1978;  Larkins  information;  News  and 
Observer,  March  23,  1980. 

^Eva  M.  Clayton  (1934-  ),  native  of  Savannah,  Georgia;  resident  of  Cary; 
B.S.,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University; 
legal  training  at  North  Carolina  Central  and  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  former  teacher;  director,  Economic  Development  Corporation,  1968- 
1971;  director/adjunct  assistant  professor.  University  of  North  Carolina  Health 
Manpower  Development,  1971-1973;  director,  Soul  City  Foundation,  1973-1976; 
consultant/real  estate  prior  to  becoming  assistant  secretary  for  community 
development.  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development; 
resigned  latter  position  effective  December  31,  1980.  Larkins  information;  News 
and  Observer,  November  21,  1980. 

^Benjamin  Sylvester  Ruffin  (1941-  ),  native  of  Durham  County;  B.S.,  North 
Carolina  Central  University;  masters  of  social  work  and  social  planning. 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  former  counselor,  director  of 
neighborhood  development,  community  organizer,  coordinator  for  adult 
education;  executive  director,  United  Organizations  for  Community 
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Improvement,  Durham,  1968-1971;  vice-president,  United  Durham,  Inc.,  1971- 
1974;  deputy  director.  United  Durham,  Inc.,  Community  Development 
Corporation,  1974-1977;  named  special  assistant  to  the  governor,  February,  1978. 
Larkins  information;  Matney,  Who's  Who  among  Black  Americans,  1977-1978, 
783;  Melverleen  Y.  Wilson,  administrative  assistant  to  Benjamin  S.  Ruffin,  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  17,  1981. 

Jerry  Drayton  (1918-  ),  native  of  Savannah,  Georgia;  B.A.,  Morehouse 
College;  B.D.,  Howard  University;  honorary  doctorate;  pastor  of  New  Bethel 
Baptist  Church,  Winston-Salem.  Larkins  information;  Jerry  Drajd^on  to  Memory 
F.  Mitchell,  January  28,  1979. 

John  Wilson  Edwards  (1942-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Durham;  educated, 
Durham  College;  various  positions  with  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  1960-1965;  director,  Winston-Salem  Boys  Club, 

1965-  1966;  leadership  development  coordinator,  Operation  Breakthrough,  Inc., 

1966-  1967;  director  and  organizer,  North  Carolina  Voter  Education  Project, 
Durham,  1967-1973;  area  coordinator,  Voter  Education  Project,  Atlanta,  1973- 
1974;  director.  Alumni  Affairs,  Durham  College;  manager  of  institutional 
development.  Soul  City  Company,  1975-1977;  named  director,  State  Economic 
Opportunity  Office,  January,  1977.  Larkins  information. 

i^Marvin  E.  Brewington  (1948-  ),  native  of  Wilmington;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.S.,  Livingstone  College;  former  member.  North  Carolina  National  Guard;  with 
Office  of  State  Personnel,  1970-1974,  joined  Department  of  Transportation,  1974, 
becoming  personnel  officer,  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles,  July,  1977.  Marvin  Er 
Brewington  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  22,  1979. 

i^LeMonte  Felton  Mitchell  (1939-  ),  native  of  Wake  Forest;  resident  of 
Raleigh;  B.A.,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University;  teacher,  1960-1969;  personnel 
analyst,  Department  of  Administration,  1969-1977;  personnel  director. 
Department  of  Correction,  since  February,  1977.  Larkins  information. 

i^Maria  F.  Spaulding  (1950-  ),  native  of  Siler  City;  resident  of  Gamer;  B.A., 
Shaw  University;  joined  staff  of  Office  of  State  Personnel,  June,  1972;  moved  to 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development  as  personnel 
director,  May,  1976.  Larkins  information. 

^^Joseph  Andrew  Williams,  native  of  Charlotte;  resident  of  Greensboro;  B.S., 
A&T  State  University;  J.D.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  Vietnam 
veteran,  U.S.  Naval  Aviation;  assistant  district  attorney  of  Guilford  County, 
1975-1977;  district  judge.  Eighteenth  Judicial  District,  Guilford  County,  since 
1977.  Larkins  information. 

^^William  G.  Pearson  II  (1914-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Durham;  B.S.C., 
J.D.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  World  War  II  army  veteran;  private 
practice  of  law,  1957-1977;  judge  of  district  court.  Fourteenth  Judicial  District, 
since  1977.  Larkins  information. 

^^Elmer  Vanray  Wilkins  (1911-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Roper;  B.S.,  M.S., 
North  Carolina  Central  University;  retired  teacher  and  principal;  member  of 
Roper  Town  Council,  1967-1975,  former  mayor  pro  tem;  became  mayor,  1975. 
Larkins  information. 

i8John  Caswell  Jones  (1923-1978),  resident  of  Fayetteville;  World  War  II 
veteran;  B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  became  state  employee 
in  August,  1948;  member  of  Parole  Commission  July  18,  1977,  until  death. 
Larkins  information;  information  from  Parole  Commission  office,  January  19, 
1979. 

i^WilHe  M.  Winfield  (1917-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Roper;  B.A.,  Elizabeth 
City  State  University;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  teacher  since  1943.  Larkins 
information. 

^^Thomas  C.  Jervay,  Sr.  (1914-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Wilmington;  B.S., 
Virginia  State  College;  owner  and  editor  of  Wilmington  Journal;  active  civic 
leader.  Larkins  information. 
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21  John  Wesley  Winters  (1920-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Raleigh;  educated, 
Virginia  State  College,  Shaw  University,  and  Long  Island  University;  in  real 
estate-construction  business;  member,  Raleigh  City  Council,  1961-1967;  state 
senator,  1975  until  July  1,  1977;  resigned  on  that  date  to  accept  appointment  to 
the  North  Carolina  Utilities  Commission.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1977,  334-335. 

22Chancy  Rudolph  Edwards  (1925-  ),  native  of  Nash  County;  resident  of 
Fayetteville;  B.A.,  Master  of  Divinity,  Shaw  University;  pastor.  Spring  Garden 
Baptist  Church,  Washington,  N.C.,  1948-1953,  and  First  Baptist  Church, 
Fayetteville,  since  1953;  member.  State  Board  of  Education;  active  civic  and 
church  leader.  Larkins  information;  Chancy  Rudolph  Edwards  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  January  25,  1979,  April  5,  1981. 

2^Helen  C.  Amis  (1931-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Oxford;  educated.  East 
Carolina  University;  longtime  librarian  at  Richard  H.  Thornton  Library  in 
Oxford,  now  holding  position  of  assistant  librarian.  Larkins  information. 

24Inez  C.  Jones  (1927-  ),  native  of  Burke  County;  resident  of  Lenoir;  B.S., 
Bennett  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  teacher;  now  assistant  principal 
of  West  Lenoir  High  School.  Larkins  information. 

25Dorothy  Jones  (1921-  ),  native  of  Cleveland  County;  resident  of  Reidsville; 
B.A.,  Bennett  College;  teacher  of  drama  and  dance,  tutor.  Larkins  information. 

26yow  Can't  Go  Home  Again,  508. 


STATEMENT  ON  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Raleigh,  October  5,  1977 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  my  administration  is  to  improve  the 
quahty  of  Kfe  in  North  CaroHna  through  economic  development 
and  balanced  growth.  But  that's  not  a  goal  that  we  in  Raleigh 
can  bring  about  by  ourselves;  it  has  to  happen  in  the 
communities  throughout  this  state. 

Accordingly,  beginning  tomorrow  and  continuing  into  next 
month,  we're  going  to  sponsor  county  conferences  in  which 
people  can  discuss  their  local  economic  problems,  address 
statewide  economic-development  issues,  and  share  their  ideas 
about  development  that  betters  quality  of  life. 

I  think  this  will  be  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  every 
county  has  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  a  major  issue  during 
the  same  period  of  time.  I  think  it  can  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  of  where  we  are  and  of  what  we  need  to  do  to 
move  ahead. 

We  have  set  up  local  steering  committees  that  are  working 
with  us  to  organize  these  meetings.  Those  committees  include 
representatives  from  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the 
Association  of  County  Commissioners,  the  League  of 
Municipalities,  and  the  Industrial  Development  Association  in 
each  county. 

I  will  attend  a  number  of  these  conferences,  beginning 
tomorrow  in  Robeson  County.  And  state  government 
representatives  will  attend  all  of  them.  But  this  will  not  be 
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Raleigh  telling  local  people  what  to  do;  it  will  be  local  people 
telling  Raleigh  what  they  think  needs  to  be  done. 

We'll  use  this  information  a  number  of  ways  in  developing  our 
statewide  economic  efforts.  The  county  reports  will  be 
incorporated  into  seventeen  regional  reports  which  the  State 
Goals  and  Policy  Board  will  use  in  drawing  up  recommendations 
for  the  1979  General  Assembly.  More  immediately,  the  results  of 
the  conferences  will  be  presented  at  the  statewide  Governor's 
Conference  on  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Development  at 
the  first  of  next  year.  And  that  statewide  conference  will  lead  up 
to  a  White  House  conference  on  the  same  subject  next  year. 

We  are  trying  here  to  open  up  decision-making  so  the  citizen  at 
the  grass-roots  level,  anybody  with  an  interest  in  the  economic 
health  of  his  or  her  community,  can  have  a  chance  to  discuss 
these  problems  at  the  local  level. 

The  thinking  and  involvement  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  can 
give  us  a  head  start  in  bringing  about  the  kind  of  economy  that 
North  Carolina  is  capable  of  developing. 


OUTLINE  OF  REMARKS  TO 
NORTH  CAROLINA  TEXTILE  ASSOCIATION 

Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  October  6,  1977 

I.  Introduction. 

A.  First,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  to  build 
North  Carolina's  economy. 

Our  largest  industry;  employs  over  250,000— three  times  as 
much  as  next  largest. 

Over  the  years,  you  have  done  as  much  as  anybody  to  build 
solid  economic  base  in  our  state. 

B.  Also  want  to  commend  you  for  your  always-honorable, 
honest,  and  effective  representation  before  government;  Tom 
Ingram.  1 

II.  Economic  development  program. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  what  our  administration  is  doing  to 
build  on  the  base  you  have  helped  establish,  to  bring  more 
economic  growth  and  prosperity  to  North  Carolina. 

A.  Set  up  Economic  Development  Board  to  provide  business 
leadership,  like  C&D  Board  under  Luther  Hodges. 

Chairman  is  former  textile  executive,  former  Senator  Lynwood 
Smith,2  who  was  executive  vice-president  and  general  counsel  for 
Adams-Millis  Corporation. 
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B.  Begun  a  vigorous  program  of  industrial  recruitment. 

Want  to  take  this  opportunity  today  to  clear  up  any  mis- 
understandings or  misrepresentations  about  my  administra- 
tion's position  on  unionization.  First,  suggest  that  if  you  have 
any  questions,  you  ask  Tom  Ingram;  he  knows  where  I  stand  and 
he'll  be  glad  to  tell  you.  I  strongly  support  state's  right-to-work 
law;  in  ports  dispute,  for  example.  State  should  not  seek  to 
promote  unions. 

C.  We've  given  economic  development  cabinet-level  status 
and  reorganized  program  within. 

Travel  and  tourism. 

National  and  international  divisions. 

D.  Most  exciting  part  of  our  effort:  Business  Assistance 
Division,  to  be  headed  by  Tom  Broughton.^  This  recognizes  our 
obligation  to  good  corporate  citizens,  to  help  them  expand, 
enlarge  and  diversify.  Two  thirds  of  our  new  jobs  come  from 
plant  expansions.  But  haven't  paid  enough  attention  to  this  in 
past;  just  wooed  the  bride,  married  her,  and  disappeared.  Now, 
can  do  several  things: 

Help  with  industrial  revenue  bonds — for  plant  expansion,  new 
construction,  and  pollution  control.  First  issue,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  was  for  a  textile  company's  pollution-abatement  equipment. 

Offer  on-the-job  training  if  you  shift  to  a  new  product,  retool 
your  factory,  or  simply  expand. 

An  industrial  developer  will  be  assigned  to  visit  each  of  you, 
ask  what  we  can  do — perhaps  help  locate  new  markets  or  new 
supply  and  service  sources. 

E.  Want  to  ask  you  to  tell  us  how  else  we  can  help. 

A  six-member  committee  of  the  Economic  Development  Board, 
headed  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Green, ^  works  in  this  area  and 
will  be  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way  possible. 

I'd  like  to  ask  you  to  tell  me,  or  Tom  Broughton,  what  else  the 
state  can  do.  We  want  to  help  you. 

III.  Other  areas  where  we  are  working  to  help  our  good 
corporate  citizens: 

A.  Utilities  Commission  reform. 

Helps  all  users,  industrial  and  commercial  as  well  as 
residential. 

Will  not  hurt  the  financial  health  of  the  utilities;  CP&L's  stock 
rating  back  up. 

B.  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community 
Development. 

Howard  Lee  providing  strong,  understanding  leadership. 
We  want  to  work  with  you  and  cooperate  with  you  in  caring  for 
environment;  realize  that  industry  can  do  only  so  much,  so  fast. 

C.  Community  Schools  Act. 
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rV.  Also  want  to  ask  for  your  help  in  getting  bond  issues 
passed.  As  business  leaders,  you  understand  their  importance. 

Highway  Bonds.  We  have  $7  billion  in  needs;  need  east-west 
highways,  urban  loops,  improve  home-to-work  roads,  replace 
and  repair  bridges.  Essential  foundation  for  our  economy. 

Clean  Water  Bonds.  One  hundred  and  forty-six  communities 
already  under  growth  moratoriums  because  their  sewer  systems 
overloaded. 

Won't  mean  any  tax  increases.  An  essential  part  of  progress  in 
North  Carolina. 
V.  Conclusion. 

You  have  helped  build  this  state,  make  it  what  it  is.  Too  often, 
you  haven't  received  the  recognition  and  credit  that  you  deserve. 
Our  administration  is  committed  to  working  with  you;  you're  a 
vital  part  of  North  Carolina's  economy  and  overall  life. 

Want  to  challenge  you  to  become  even  more  involved — in  your 
government,  in  your  community.  No  one  can  appreciate  the 
business  community  more  than  I  can,  as  a  lawyer,  economist, 
farmer,  and  politician.  We  must  have  a  climate  in  which  it  can 
flourish,  and  I'm  committed  to  working  with  you  to  ensure  that 
our  state  has  that  climate. 


^Thomas  N.  Ingram  (1918-  ),  native  of  Bristol,  Tennessee;  resident  of 
Charlotte;  graduate  of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  in  business  administration 
and  industrial  engineering;  retired  in  October,  1978,  as  president  and  director, 
North  Carolina  Textile  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.;  began  own  business  as 
president  of  Thomas  N.  Ingram  &  Co.,  business  brokerage;  active  civic  and 
church  leader.  Thomas  N.  Ingram  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  December  29,  1978. 

^Thomas  Lynwood  Smith  (1908-  ),  native  of  Maxton;  resident  of  High 
Point;  educated  Rutherford  Junior  College  and  Wake  Forest  University,  with 
LL.B.  from  the  latter;  lawyer;  past  director  and  treasurer.  National  Association 
of  Hosiery  Manufacturers;  former  member  of  High  Point  City  Council  and  mayor 
pro  tem,  1958-1962;  active  civic  and  church  leader;  member  of  North  Carolina 
Senate,  1975.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1975,  317-318. 

^Thomas  B.  Broughton  (1923-  ),  native  of  Raleigh;  educated.  Wake  Forest 
University;  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  1943-1945;  affiliated  with  industrial  and 
economic  growth  programs  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  its  predecessor 
agencies  for  many  years;  director.  Business  Assistance  Division,  Department  of 
Commerce.  Thomas  B.  Broughton  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  December  29,  1978. 

^ames  Collins  Green  (1921-  ),  native  of  Halifax  County,  Virginia;  resident 
of  Clarkton;  educated,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  Marine  Corps,  World 
War  II;  farmer  and  businessman,  owner  and  operator  of  tobacco  warehouses; 
member,  House  of  Representatives,  1961-1965,  1969-1976;  speaker,  1975-1976; 
state  Senate,  1967;  became  lieutenant  governor,  1977;  reelected  to  second  term, 
November  4,  1980.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1977,  All,  14;  1979,  453;  News  and 
Observer,  November  5,  1980. 
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OUTLINE  OF  REMAKKS  AT  CONFERENCE  ON 
FISHERIES  MANAGEMENT  UNDER  EXTENDED 
JURISDICTION 

Raleigh,  October  11,  1977 

I.  Introduction. 

This  is  an  important  conference.  We  are  from  many  states  and 
nations,  and  we  have  many  common  interests.  But  we  also  are 
competing  with  each  other,  in  some  cases,  for  resources  that  we 
once  thought  were  unhmited.  It  is  imperative  that  we  sit  down 
and  talk  and  examine  our  situation  together.  We  have  much  to 
lose  if  we  do  not.  And  we  have  everything  to  gain  by  managing 
our  ocean  resources  fairly  and  wisely. 

II.  Our  problems. 

Many  people  in  this  state  and  in  other  states  and  nations 
depend  on  the  catch  of  fishing  fleets  in  waters  here  and  all  over 
the  world  for  their  livelihoods.  This  includes  the  fishermen 
themselves,  the  fish  processing  companies,  and,  ultimately,  the 
people  who  eat  the  fish  and  use  fish  products.  For  many  states 
and  nations,  fishing  is  a  major  part  of  the  economy  and  the 
people's  diet.  The  constantly  growing  population  puts  greater 
demands  on  the  fish  stocks.  Fish  stocks  are  rapidly  being 
depleted.  Some  of  our  North  Carolina  fishermen  have  gone  out  of 
business,  especially  those  who  depend  on  river  herring.  In  the  six 
years  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  200-mile  limit  act,  our  yearly 
herring  catch  went  from  20  million  pounds  to  6  million. 

III.  How  we're  dealing  with  problems. 

This  Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act  is  in  large 
part  a  response  to  the  growing  demand  and  dwindling  supply  of 
fish. 

Before  the  Congress  passed  it,  it  had  been  made  law  by  several 
other  countries.  We  kept  the  3-mile  limit  until  last  year. 

This  act  does  put  us  on  an  equal  basis  with  those  countries 
(gives  our  fishermen  the  same  chances  they  have),  but  more 
important,  it  provides  ways  for  us  to  improve  our  situation. 

It  provides  for  systematic  plans  for  managing  fishery  stocks. 

It  provides  for  regional  councils  on  fishery  management,  so 
the  state  and  federal  governments  can  work  together. 

It  sets  out  criteria  by  which  management  plans  can  be  judged. 

It  includes  requirements  for  research  and  use  of  modern 
technology  and  management  techniques  in  fishery  manage- _ 
ment. 

IV.  Conclusion. 

This  is  the  first  conference  on  this  subject  with  as  wide  a  scope 
as  we  are  including  today.  The  economic  and  moral  questions 
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that  bear  on  this  discussion  are  nearly  as  broad  and  deep  as  the 
oceans  themselves.  Our  knowledge  of  the  oceans  is  not  so  broad. 
But  our  concerns  in  this  area  must  not  be  for  just  ourselves  in  our 
own  states  and  nations  and  in  our  own  time.  We  must  consider 
how  what  we  do  today  affects  the  future  of  the  sea,  the  economic 
development  of  all  our  homelands,  and  the  lives  of  our  children. 
It  was  485  years  ago  tomorrow  that  Christopher  Columbus 
"discovered"  America,  and  he  proved  that  the  world  and  the 
oceans  were  not  flat.  Now  we  have  proved  that  their  resources 
are  not  boundless.  Let  us  prove  that  we  can  work  together  so  that 
those  resources  outlast  us  here  today. 


OUTLINE  OF  REMARKS  AT 
SENIOR  CITIZENS  DAY  AT  THE  FAIR 

Raleigh,  October  19,  1977 

I.  Introduction. 

Glad  to  be  here  today  to  help  honor  our  senior  citizens  at  the 
state  fair— an  occasion  to  remember  how  much  our  state  has 
grown  over  the  years,  and  who  has  made  that  happen — you. 
Many  of  you  are  retired  from  full-time  work  and  taking  a  well- 
deserved  rest— appreciate  your  contribution  to  our  growth  and 
progress. 

II.  But  we  hope  you  haven't  retired  completely — we  still  need 
you  very  much. 

Need  your  voice  of  experience  as  we  make  governmental 
decisions— call  or  write  us — be  sure  to  vote  (Isabella  Cannon^  in 
Raleigh  running  for  mayor  at  age  of  seventy-three). 

Need  your  skills  and  expertise,  your  love  and  caring. 

Volunteers  needed— reading  program,  other  children's 
programs — (many  children  in  our  mobile  society  don't  have 
contact  with  older  people— they  need  the  stability  and 
perspective  you  can  provide).  And  frankly,  we  can't  afford  to  let 
you  drop  out  of  the  picture — we  can't  make  the  progress  we 
should,  without  your  help, 
in.   We  want  to  help  you,  too. 

Division  for  Aging,  Nathan  Yelton— a  stronger  voice  in  state 
government  for  the  needs  of  senior  citizens — and  you'd  better 
believe  Nathan  Yelton  and  Dr.  Ellen  Winston^  from  the  Council 
on  Aging  can  sure  enough  tell  me  a  thing  or  two — and  they  do, 
all  the  time. 

Governor's  Conference  on  Quality  of  Life  for  Senior  Citizens  in 
July. 
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IV.   This  is  a  time  of  year  to  be  thankful. 

The  busiest  farm  season  is  over,  harvest  is  in,  we  have  time  to 
reflect  on  our  blessings,  the  bounty  of  our  farms,  even  in  a 
drought  year. 

We're  thankful  for  you,  too — you  remind  us  where  we  came 
from,  the  old  values  we  still  cherish— hard  work,  personal 
sacrifice,  optimism.  The  state  fair  is  a  celebration  of  what  these 
qualities  can  produce,  so  it's  especially  fitting  that  you  should 
have  your  special  day  here.  Enjoy  it.  And  pat  yourselves  on  the 
back. 


^Isabella  Walton  Cannon  (1904-  ),  native  of  Scotland;  B.A.,  Elon  College; 
former  public  school  teacher;  head,  United  States  Department  of  Statistics, 
French  Purchase  Commission,  Washington;  formerly  with  North  Carolina  State 
University  Library;  became  mayor  of  Raleigh,  1977;  defeated  for  reelection  in 
1979.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1978-1979, 1,  520;  "York  Wins  Close  Mayoral  Race; 
Council  to  Get  3  New  Members,"  News  and  Observer,  October  10,  1979. 

^EUen  Black  Winston  (1903-  ),  social  welfare  consultant  from  Raleigh; 
B.A.,  Converse;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  former  teacher  and  public 
servant;  member  of  faculty  of  Meredith  College,  1940-1944;  North  Carolina 
commissioner  of  public  welfare,  1944-1963;  United  States  commissioner  of 
welfare.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  1963-1967;  consultant 
since  1967.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1972-1973  (Chicago:  Marquis  Who's  Who, 
Inc.,  Thirty-seventh  Edition  [in  2  volumes],  1972),  II,  3452. 


STATEMENT  ON  APPOINTMENT  OF  ED  HIPP  TO 
UTILITIES  COMMISSION  AND  ON  ENERGY 

Raleigh,  October  20,  1977 

First  of  all  this  morning,  Fm  pleased  to  announce  that  I  am 
appointing  Ed  Hipp^  as  a  member  of  the  State  Utilities 
Commission.  Ed  has  been  general  counsel  for  the  commission  for 
fourteen  years,  and  he  is  a  respected  expert  on  utility  law  and 
regulation.  I  chose  Ed  for  two  reasons:  I  believe  the  commission 
needs  a  second  strong  lawyer,  and  no  one  fills  that  bill  better 
than  he  does.  Also,  Ed  has  shown  me  that  he  is  committed  to 
giving  the  public  better  access  to  the  commission,  including 
holding  meetings  around  the  state  so  ratepayers  can  attend 
them.  Ed  Hipp  will  make  an  excellent  utilities  commissioner. 
And  he  brings  a  good  balance  to  the  commission,  which  now  has 
lawyers,  businessmen,  an  engineer,  a  physicist,  and  an  ^ 
economist.  I  believe  we  have  fulfilled  our  pledge  to  appoint  an 
excellent  Utilities  Commission  that  is  able  to  put  the  utilities 
under  tough,  tight  scrutiny. 
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Also,  today,  I  want  to  announce  that  I  will  be  traveling  to  the 
White  House  on  November  3,  along  with  governors  from  the 
other  states,  to  meet  with  President  Carter  on  the  energy 
situation.  Fm  pleased  that  the  president  is  fighting  for  a  sensible 
energy  plan,  because  I  think  we're  on  the  verge  of  making  some 
critical  choices. 

I  strongly  support  the  president's  opposition  to  the  total 
deregulation  of  natural  gas.  Congressional  figures  confirm  the 
Carter  administration's  projection  that  total  deregulation  would 
cost  the  American  people — businessmen,  farmers,  homeowners, 
all  of  us — $70  billion  that  will  go  to  the  natural  gas  companies. 
That  could  have  a  devastating  inflationary  impact  on  this 
country's  economy.  We  simply  can't  afford  it,  and  we  would  get 
only  a  marginal  increase  in  natural  gas  supplies  for  it. 

The  president's  proposals  also  offer  states  like  North  Carolina 
a  better  hope  of  having  adequate  natural  gas  supplies  than 
under  the  present  law.  We  have  had  industries  go  elsewhere 
because  North  Carolina  isn't  assured  of  adequate  supplies.  And 
most  of  this  winter's  industrial  gas  will  sell  at  premium  prices, 
putting  our  industries  at  an  economic  disadvantage  with  their 
competition. 

I  recognize  that  the  price  of  energy  is  going  to  increase  and 
that  there  must  be  incentives  for  exploration  and  production.  But 
a  major  issue  in  this  energy  debate  is  how  much  money  goes  to 
the  oil  companies  and  how  much  goes  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  believe  the  president's  program  provides  a  fair  and 
equitable  distribution. 


lEdward  B.  Hipp  (1921-  ),  native  of  Charlotte;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.S., 
Davidson  College;  J.D.  with  honors,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
World  War  H  veteran;  member  of  North  Carolina  attorney  general's  staff,  1950- 
1951,  assigned  to  Department  of  Revenue;  North  Carolina  reviser  of  statutes, 
1951-1953;  private  practice  of  law,  1953-1961;  special  counsel  for  North  Carolina 
General  Statutes  Commission,  1962-1963,  in  revision  of  public  utility  laws  for 
1963  Public  Utilities  Act;  attorney  for  North  Carolina  Utilities  Commission,  July, 
1963,  until  October,  1977,  when  appointed  commissioner  by  Governor  Hunt. 
Edward  B.  Hipp  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  December  28,  1978. 
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STATEMENT  ON  PROPOSAL 
AFFECTING  TOBACCO  FARMERS 

Raleigh,  November  3,  1977 

[The  day  before  Governor  Hunt  issued  the  following  statement,  he 
wrote  to  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  in  Washington.  In  his  letter  he  expressed 
concern  over  the  proposal  of  HEW  to  replace  the  tobacco  support 
program  with  a  form  of  welfare  for  tobacco  farmers.  The  governor 
invited  Califano  to  visit  North  Carolina  and  review  the  situation  for 
himself.  He  closed  by  saying,  "In  your  years  of  service  for  the  nation 
and  in  your  performance  in  this  administration,  you  have  shown 
yourself  to  be  a  man  of  real  concern  and  understanding  for  human 
beings.  I  believe  this  can  be  a  positive,  constructive  effort  to  bring  our 
tobacco  farmers'  concerns  before  you  as  you  consider  these  proposals 
which  would  have  such  a  major  impact  on  their  lives." 

On  January  18,  1978,  Governor  Hunt  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
expressed  confidence  that  President  Carter  would  understand  the  grave 
concern  of  North  Carolina  as  to  the  possible  effects  of  Califano's 
antitobacco  campaign  on  the  economies  of  tobacco-producing  states.  He 
said  he  had  asked  the  president  to  "take  a  reasonable  approach.  We 
should  lay  out  the  facts  for  the  American  people,  but  let's  lay  out  all  the 
facts  and  then  let  them  decide.  We  should  not  come  in  with  more  federal 
rules  and  regulations  to  govern  what  is  essentially  a  matter  of  personal 
choice."] 


This  year  has  been  the  toughest  in  decades  for  many  of  our 
farmers.  It  has  been  especially  hard  on  our  tobacco  farmers,  who 
have  suffered  from  drought,  poor  prices,  and  now  attacks  on 
their  product  in  Washington  from  all  directions. 

The  proposal  by  two  northeastern  congressmen  to  tax 
cigarettes  31  cents  per  pack  could  hurt  our  tobacco  farmers  and 
their  families  more  than  anything  yet  proposed.  I'm  afraid  it 
would  greatly  decrease  demand  for  tobacco  and  reduce  the 
already-small  acreages  our  farmers  are  allowed  to  grow.  I 
strongly  oppose  it. 

The  HEW  task  force  proposal,  among  others,  to  eliminate  the 
tobacco  price-support  program  and  provide  welfare  payments  to 
small  farms  in  lieu  of  it  is  demeaning.  Our  farmers  don't  want 
welfare.  They're  proud  of  working  and  just  want  a  chance  to  get 
a  fair  return  for  their  labor  and  capital. 

We  need  the  price-support  program.  Our  entire  farm  economy, 
our  land  values,  and  our  credit  system  are  based  on  it.  Doing 
away  with  it  would  not  stop  one  person  from  smoking,  but  it 
would  put  thousands  of  farmers  out  of  business. 
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I  am  inviting  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Joe 
Califano^  to  come  to  North  Carolina  and  talk  with  our  farmers 
and  their  families  to  find  out  firsthand  how  they  feel  about  this. 

As  governor  of  the  nation's  largest  flue-cured  tobacco 
producing  state,  I  shall  use  every  forum  and  opportunity 
available  to  me  to  tell  the  story  of  the  North  Carolina  farmer  to 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  to  try  to  build  an  understanding  of  our 
needs,  and  to  build  support  for  our  tobacco  and  other  agricultural 
programs. 


1  Joseph  Anthony  CaHfano,  Jr.  (1931-  ),  native  of  Brooklyn,  New  York;  B.A., 
Holy  Cross  College;  LL.B.  Harvard  University;  lawyer;  served  to  lieutenant, 
USNR,  1955-1958;  various  posts  with  federal  government,  1961-1969;  private 
practice,  1958-1961,  1969-1977;  secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  1977-1979.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1978-1979,  I,  505;  "Cabinet  Offers  to 
Quit  at  Request  of  Carter,"  News  and  Observer,  July  18,  1979;  "Califano, 
Blumenthal  Dismissed,"  News  and  Observer,  July  20,  1979. 


OUTLINE  OF  REMARKS  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY  FOUNDER'S  DAY 

Durham,  November  4,  1977 

[The  following  speech  was  almost  identical  to  that  used  at  the 
November  3,  1977,  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Universities.  Though  the  introductory  paragraphs  and 
conclusion  varied,  the  body  of  the  text  was  the  same  on  the  two 
occasions.] 


I.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  come  here  today  to  help  you 
honor  your  founder,  Dr.  James  Shepard.^  Your  school  has  gone 
through  many  changes  since  1910,  but  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Shepard's 
dedication  has  lived  on.  We  can  see  it  here  in  the  law  school 
library  you  have  rebuilt  after  that  disastrous  fire;  we  can  see  it  in 
the  many  fine  graduates  you  have  given  to  the  state  and  to  the 
nation— Ben  Ruffin,  U.S.  Attorney  Mickey  Michaux,  Senator 
Clarence  Lightner,^  John  H.  Wheeler,^  Judge  Ronald  Barbee,^ 
Judge  W.  G.  Pearson  II,  Maynard  Jackson,^  and  many  others. 

You  have  persevered  through  the  years  because  you  believe  in 
the  right  of  all  people  to  an  excellent  education,  regardless  of 
that  person's  birth  or  background,  regardless  of  race  or  sex.  You 
have  persevered  because  you  know  how  crucial  a  good  education 
is  to  the  advancement  of  an  individual  or  a  group.  You  have 
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faced  many  obstacles,  but  you  have  opened  up  many 
opportunities.  Today  you  face  still  other  challenges,  but  I  believe 
our  opportunities  are  even  greater  than  before. 

II.  Universities  face  many  challenges  today: 

Preparing  young  people  to  live  and  work  in  a  fast-changing, 
highly  technological  world.  Colleges  have  to  work  hard  to  keep  a 
curriculum  current  and  often  the  cost  of  new  equipment  to  teach 
new  skills  or  to  do  research  is  prohibitive.  And  today's  students 
are  very  practical  minded.  They  want  to  be  prepared  for  a  job, 
with  tools  they  can  use. 

Dealing  with  students  who  have  not  been  adequately  prepared 
by  the  public  schools.  This  forces  universities  to  spend  time  on 
the  ground-level  basics,  when  they  should  be  preparing  to  soar  to 
the  heights. 

The  recession  and  inflation  had,  and  continues  to  have,  serious 
impact  on  the  ability  of  students  to  pay  for  higher  education  and 
have  raised  the  costs  of  operation  tremendously.  Educators  have 
had  to  focus  more  intensely  on  fund  raising  than  ever  before  and 
on  pinching  pennies  to  make  ends  meet. 

We  know  you  face  these  problems.  We  will  do  all  we  can  to  help 
you  meet  the  challenges,  because  what  improves  higher 
education  ultimately  benefits  the  whole  state.  Some  of  these 
problems  will  take  years  to  solve  satisfactorily,  like  the  problem 
of  high  school  graduates  who  can't  read. 

But  we  are  on  the  way. 

Primary  Reading  Program— one-to-one  contact  with  kids,  use 
of  volunteers. 

Testing  program — to  be  sure  our  children  are  getting  from  our 
schools  the  skills  they  need,  and  not  just  a  piece  of  paper  marked 
"diploma."  We  must  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  fair  to  our 
children. 

Community  Schools  Act — to  bring  our  people  back  into  their 
schools,  to  get  the  fullest  use  out  of  our  school  facilities.  Long- 
term  benefits  will  accrue. 

We  are  committed  to  continuing  progress  in  the  development  of 
all  our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  especially  those  with 
special  problems  and  those  with  students  who  have  special 
needs.  Even  though  our  financial  resources  are  somewhat 
limited,  we  will  pay  special  attention  to  improving  those 
universities. 

III.  But  beyond  these  problems  and  challenges  faced  by  higher 
education  are  challenges  and  choices  we  all  face — whether  we 
will  make  giant  steps  in  progress  and  quality  of  life  for  our 
people,  or  whether  we  will  be  satisfied  with  what  is  easy  to 
achieve,  without  risk  or  commitment.  And  how  soon  will  we  act? 
Will  we  put  it  off  for  another  generation  to  face? 
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We  are  now  thirty-eighth  in  per  capita  income — higher  than 
our  former  place  of  forty-first,  but  nothing  to  brag  about. 

We  compete  with  Mississippi  for  last  place  in  average 
manufacturing  wages.  We're  forty-ninth  now. 

There  are  simply  not  enough  good  jobs  for  our  young  people. 
They  cannot  afford  to  stay  home  where  they  want  to  be,  because 
the  opportunities  are  somewhere  else.  This  hurts  us  because 
these  are  our  best,  our  future  leaders.  If  we  prepare  them  for  work 
and  there  are  no  jobs,  what  has  happened  to  our  investment  in 
them?  The  artists  who  share  this  state  with  me  had  to  leave 
North  Carolina  to  find  their  place  in  the  world;  it  would  be  so 
wonderful  if  we  could  keep  more  of  these  people  here.  But  there 
are  some  encouraging  signs. 

Business  Week  has  ranked  us  second  in  the  nation,  behind 
only  California,  as  the  best  place  to  locate  an  industrial  plant.^ 

We  have  had  a  record  year  for  plant  locations  and  expansions. 

Tourism  spending,  one  of  our  major  incomes,  is  up  over  last 
year  by  more  than  $100  million — 7,500  new  jobs. 

And  we  in  this  administration  have  taken  some  strong  steps  to 
set  the  stage  for  more  progress. 

Beefed  up  Department  of  Commerce — more  aggressive 
recruitment  of  industries,  more  attention  to  existing  ones,  a 
special  division  focused  on  international  industry.  Giving 
economic  development  the  attention  and  leadership  it  deserves. 

County  economic  development  conferences— to  find  out  from 
each  county  what  its  particular  needs  are  and  taking 
recommendations  back  to  Raleigh  and  Washington.  The 
number-one  recommendation  is  more  jobs — that's  also  the 
number-one  item  mentioned  in  North  Carolina  Tomorrow 
surveys.'^ 

Established  Community  Development  Section  within  NRCD, 
led  by  Eva  Clayton,  under  Howard  Lee,  to  give  communities 
technical  help  and  advise  in  planning  and  grantsmanship. 
IV.  But  now  is  a  crucial  time — we  must  sustain  our  momentum. 
And  the  commitment  to  keep  moving  has  to  come  not  only  from 
me  and  my  cabinet  but  from  the  people.  They  must  decide  how 
fast  and  how  far  we  go. 

Highway  bonds— we  have  $7  billion  worth  of  needs.  We  can't 
meet  them  all  now.  But  we  can  keep  from  falling  behind  by 
passing  $300  million  road  bond  issue,  for  east-west  corridors, 
ports-to-piedmont  roads,  urban  loops,  bridges.  Transportation 
must  come  if  growth  is  to  follow. 

Water  bonds — 146  communities  have  some  kind  of  growth 
restriction  because  of  inadequate  sewage  treatment  plants.  This 
means  small  towns  can't  locate  industry,  and  young  people  can't 
stay  home.  Also  means  many  of  these  towns  are  polluting  the 
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water,  because  they  can't  afford  the  full  cost  of  these  plants.  The 
$230  million  clean  water  bond  is  essential.  The  alternative  is 
stagnation. 

Balanced  budget  amendment.  Would  put  into  our  constitution 
what  is  now  only  a  law,  subject  to  easy  change— that  the 
legislature  cannot  pass,  and  the  governor  cannot  administer  an 
unbalanced  budget.^  This  ought  to  be  done  on  the  federal  level  as 
well. 

V.  Conclusion.  Some  people  believe,  I  think  mistakenly,  that 
university  people  are  not  interested  in  these  economic  issues, 
that  they  are  locked  up  in  their  ''ivory  towers"  and  care  only  for 
books  and  lofty,  academic  thoughts.  But  I  know  that's  not  true.  I 
read  with  great  interest  the  remarks  of  a  neighboring  college's 
president.  Dr.  Prezell  Robinson, ^  that  were  published  in 
Sunday's  News  and  Observer}^ 

Dr.  Robinson  points  out  that  education  is  the  key  to  upward 
mobility  for  blacks — and  indeed  it  is  for  almost  everybody  except 
the  born  rich.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  in  order  for  our  people  to 
benefit  from  education  and  newly  won  civil  rights,  good  jobs  and 
income  must  be  available. 

I  believe  that  with  education  and  economic  opportunity  we  can 
make  possible  for  all  our  people  that  "chance"  that  Thomas 
Wolfe  spoke  of: 

...  to  every  man  his  chance — to  every  man,  regardless  of  his  birth,  his 
shining,  golden  opportunity — to  every  man  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to 
be  himself,  and  to  become  whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision 
can  combine  to  make  him — this,  seeker,  is  the  promise  of  America.^ ^ 


^James  Edward  Shepard  (1875-1947),  native  of  Raleigh;  educated,  Shaw 
University  with  Ph.G.  from  Department  of  Pharmacy;  honorary  degrees;  M.A., 
Sehna  University;  private  course  in  theology;  deputy  collector,  U.S.  internal 
revenue,  Raleigh,  1899-1905;  field  superintendent.  International  Sunday  School 
Association,  working  among  Negroes,  1905-1909;  president.  National  Training 
School,  1910-1923,  Durham  State  Normal  School,  1923-1925;  president.  North 
Carolina  College  for  Negroes,  1925,  until  death.  Who  Was  Who  in  America,  1943- 
1950  (Chicago:  The  A.  N.  Marquis  Company,  Volume  2,  Fifth  Printing,  1966), 
484. 

^Clarence  E.  Lightner  (1921-  ),  native  of  Raleigh;  graduate  of  North 
Carolina  Central  University  and  Echols  College  of  Mortuary  Science;  World  War 
II  veteran;  funeral  director;  three  terms  on  Raleigh  City  Council  before  being 
elected  mayor,  November  6,  1973;  defeated  in  mayoral  primary  race,  October  7, 
1975;  served  on  Board  of  Directors,  North  Carolina  League  of  Municipalities,  and 
as  trustee  of  St.  Augustine's  College.  News  and  Observer,  November  25,  1972, 
November  5,  1973,  October  8,  1975;  Clarence  Lightner  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,- 
May,  1975. 

3  John  Hervey  Wheeler  (1908-1978),  native  of  Kittrell;  resident  of  Durham;  B.A., 
Morehouse  College;  LL.B.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  honorary 
degrees;  director  and  secretary.  Investments  Committee,  North  Carolina  Mutual 
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life  Insurance  Company;  active  in  civic  affairs.  Matney,  Who's  Who  among 
Black  Americans,  1977-1978,  946;  telephone  conversation,  Memory  F.  Mitchell 
with  Dr.  John  Larkins,  June  18,  1979. 

^Ronald  Barbee  (1938-  ),  resident  of  Greensboro;  B.S.,  J.D.,  North  Carolina 
Central  University;  lawyer,  special  judge,  superior  court.  Martindale-Hubhell 
Law  Directory  (1978),  V,  47. 

^Maynard  Hoi  brook  Jackson  (1938-  ),  native  of  Dallas;  resident  of  Atlanta; 
B.A.,  Morehouse  College;  J.D.  with  honors,  North  Carolina  Central  University; 
attorney,  Emory  Community  Legal  Services  Center,  1967-1969;  private  practice 
of  law,  1970-1974;  vice-mayor  of  Atlanta,  1970-1974;  became  mayor,  1974.  Who's 
Who  in  America,  1978-1979,  I,  1627. 

6 Other  periodicals  also  carried  articles  on  plant  location  and  the  desirability  of 
choosing  sites  in  the  Southeast.  North  Carolina  was  ranked  sixth  behind  Texas, 
Alabama,  Virginia,  South  Dakota,  and  South  CaroHna  in  an  article  published  in 
the  Economist.  This  study  mentioned  a  "business  climate  study"  by  Fantus 
Company,  the  industrial  consultant  division  of  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  Low 
unionization  was  a  primary  factor  cited  as  a  reason  for  favoring  the  South. 
"Let's  go  where  the  unions  aren't,"  Economist,  263  (June  4,  1977),  101-102.  See 
also  "Business  Loves  the  Sunbelt  (and  Vice  Versa),"  Fortune,  XCV  (June,  1977), 
132-146. 

^See  "State  of  the  State,"  January  15,  1979,  footnote  9. 

^"An  Act  to  Amend  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  to  Insure  the 
Continuation  of  the  Policy  of  a  Balanced  Budget"  was  ratified  June  23,  1977. 
N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  690.  This  act  provided  for  a  vote  on  the  question  at 
the  next  general  election,  which  was  held  on  November  8,  1977.  The 
constitutional  amendment  passed,  and  thereby  a  third  paragraph  was  added  to 
subsection  3,  section  5,  article  III,  making  it  mandatory  that  the  budget  be 
balanced. 

^Prezell  Russell  Robinson  (1922-  ),  native  of  Batesburg,  South  Carolina; 
B.A.,  St.  Augustine's  College;  M.A.,  Cornell  University;  honorary  doctorate. 
University  of  the  South;  teacher  and  college  administrator;  formerly  with 
Voorhees  College;  various  posts  at  St.  Augustine's  since  1956,  becoming 
president  in  1967;  visiting  professor  in  Tanzania,  Ethiopia,  and  Guyana. 
Matney,  Who's  Who  among  Black  Americans,  1977-1978,  111. 

^'^"Blacks  Need  Education  for  Upward  Mobility,"  News  and  Observer,  October 
30,  1977. 

^^You  Can't  Go  Home  Again,  508. 


STATEMENT  ON  REQUEST  FOR 
DISASTER  DECLARATION 

Raleigh,  November  9,  1977 

[Follow^ing  Hunt's  request,  President  Carter  issued  a  disaster 
declaration  for  tw^elve  western  counties:  Ashe,  Avery,  Buncombe, 
Burke,  Caldv^ell,  Madison,  McDow^ell,  Mitchell,  Polk,  Watauga,  Wilkes, 
and  Yancey.  Emergency  assistance  centers  were  set  up  immediately  to 
offer  relief  to  stricken  residents.  Governor  Hunt  also  announced  that  he 
had  set  aside  up  to  $2  million  in  state  funds  to  be  matched  by  up  to  $6 
million  in  federal  funds  for  individual  and  family  grants  to  help  those 
who  had  been  hard  hit  by  the  floods  in  western  North  Carolina.  On 
November  14  Hunt  asked  that  four  additional  counties,  Catawba, 
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Haywood,  Henderson,  and  Rutherford,  be  declared  disaster  areas  as  a 
result  of  flooding  November  5  and  6.  See  news  releases  of  Governor 
Hunt,  November  14,  15,  1977,  and  the  letter  to  President  Carter  from 
Governor  Hunt  of  November  14,  1977.] 


This  morning  we  are  sending  to  Washington  preliminary 
damage  assessment  reports  on  the  severe  flooding  in  western 
North  Carolina. 

I  spoke  with  Jack  Watson^  in  the  White  House  again 
yesterday,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  President  Carter  will  act 
quickly  on  our  request  for  a  disaster  declaration. 

Because  of  the  severity  of  the  damage,  we  may  be  able  to 
bypass  some  of  the  regular  federal  procedures  and  get  the 
presidential  declaration  much  more  quickly  than  usual.  Jack 
Watson  has  assured  me  that  the  president  has  expressed  a 
personal  interest  in  speeding  up  action  on  this  request. 


1  Jack  H.  Watson,  Jr.  (1938-  ),  native  of  El  Paso;  B.A.,  Vanderbilt;  LL.B., 
Harvard;  Marine  Corps  veteran;  lawyer;  aide  to  Carter  during  presidential 
campaign;  head  Carter-Mondale  transition  office,  Washington,  1976-1977; 
became  aide  to  president  for  intergovernmental  affairs,  1977.  Who's  Who  in 
Government  (Chicago:  Marquis  Who's  Who,  Third  Edition,  1977),  639, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Who's  Who  in  Government  (1977). 

FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA  CONVENTION 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  November  11,  1977 

[Governor  Hunt  was  a  strong  supporter  of  FFA,  having  been  a 
member  in  his  youth.  Not  only  did  he  address  the  national  convention 
during  his  first  administration,  but  he  also  spoke  to  the  North  Carolina 
convention  when  it  met  in  Raleigh  on  June  11,  1980.  He  discussed 
opportunities  for  exporting  agricultural  products  from  North  Carolina 
abroad,  and  he  told  the  1980  gathering,  "Your  generation  is  going  to 
play  an  important  role  in  seeing  that  these  opportunities  are  brought  to 
fruition.  You  are  going  to  be  a  vital  part  of  preserving  a  healthy 
economy  at  home  and  helping  to  feed  the  hungry  around  the  world."] 


You  all  know  that  this  isn't  the  first  big  FFA  event  that  I've 
attended.  I  remember  very  well,  not  too  long  ago,  maybe  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years,  sitting  out  there  with  you,  wearing  the  blue 
and  gold,  listening  to  the  speakers. 

I  remember  sitting  out  there  listening.  It  makes  me  realize  how 
much  FFA  has  meant  to  my  life.  Because  I  can  tell  you,  very 
honestly,  that  I  wouldn't  be  here  today,  I  wouldn't  be  governor  of 
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North  Carolina,  if  it  weren't  for  this  great  organization  and  the 
people  in  it.  And  it  means  a  lot  to  me  to  know  that  I've  done 
something  in  my  life  to  make  me  worthy  of  the  opportunity  to 
stand  up  here  and  talk  with  you  today.  I  only  hope  that  some  of 
you  are  listening  to  me  now  and  saying,  "Well,  if  he  can  do  it,  I 
can  do  it,  too." 

Believe  me,  you  can  do  it,  too.  FFA  did  something  for  me,  and 
it  can  do  something  for  you,  too.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  FFA 
can  do  something  for  the  entire  country.  Because  what  FFA  does 
is  develop  leaders. 

You're  all  leaders,  or  you  wouldn't  be  here.  You've  been  sent  to 
Kansas  City  because  you're  outstanding  members  of  your  local 
chapters,  because  you've  worked  with  people  in  your  chapters 
and  in  your  communities,  and  you  have  shown  them  what  you 
can  do  and  what  you  can  achieve. 

It's  appropriate  that  we  talk  about  leadership  at  this  fiftieth 
convention,  the  theme  of  which  is  "A  Golden  Past;  A  Brighter 
Future."  If  you  look  back  to  this  nation's  past,  you'll  see  where 
we  have  always  looked  for  leadership:  to  the  same  rural  and 
agricultural  tradition  that  you  come  from,  from  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  Washington  and  Jefferson  to  Lincoln  and  all  the 
way  down  to  Jimmy  Carter,  who's  a  former  FFA  member 
himself.  Most  of  our  presidents,  our  congressmen,  our  great 
judges,  our  military  leaders  and  heroes  all  come  from  that  same 
background.  And  there  have  been  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
other  leaders,  perhaps  lesser  known,  but  just  as  important  in 
their  communities  and  in  their  way  to  the  greatness  of  this 
country. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  reasons  for  that  phenomenon.  Our 
nation's  economy  has  traditionally  been  based  on  agriculture, 
for  example.  But  even  more  important  than  that  are  the  kind  of 
traditions  and  values  that  are  instilled  in  people  who  grow  up 
that  way — hard  work,  honesty,  family  ties  and  tradition,  a 
nuturing  of  the  land  and  air  and  water,  a  faith  in  God  and  a 
faith  in  each  other.  Those  values,  and  the  people  who  have  lived 
by  them,  are  what  have  made  our  country  great. 

And  that's  what  the  FFA  is  about.  It  works  with  your  families 
and  your  schools  and  your  churches  and  your  communities  to 
build  a  foundation  within  each  of  you  as  individuals,  a 
foundation  based  on  those  human  values.  And  it  gives  you  the 
tools  to  build  on  top  of  that  foundation,  to  build  your  own  life, 
and  to  make  your  own  contribution.  It  shows  you  what 
leadership  is  all  about,  how  you  get  people  to  work  together  to 
achieve  a  goal,  how  you  inspire  them  to  build  something  greater 
than  themselves. 
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Each  of  you  can  be  that  kind  of  leader.  Maybe  not  a  president 
or  a  governor.  But  this  nation  needs  more  than  presidents  and 
governors.  It  needs  leaders  in  every  region  and  state  and  county 
and  city  and  town  and  community  and  neighborhood  across  this 
land.  That's  the  real  foundation  for  this  country's  greatness.  As 
John  Gardner  once  said: 


A  nation  is  never  finished.  You  can't  build  it  and  then  leave  it 
standing  like  the  Pyramids.  It  has  to  be  built  and  rebuilt.  It  has  to  be  re- 
created in  each  generation  by  believing,  caring  men  and  women.  It  is 
our  turn  now.  If  we  don't  believe  or  don't  care,  nothing  can  save  the 
nation.  If  we  believe  and  care,  nothing  can  stop  us.^ 


You  see,  my  philosophy  is  not  that  you  build  a  great  country  or 
do  great  things  or  solve  great  problems  from  the  top  down;  you 
have  to  do  it  from  the  bottom  up.  You  can't  change  this  country 
from  Washington,  D.C.  It  has  to  be  changed  in  every  community 
by  those  loving,  caring  men  and  women. 

Look  at  the  great  problems  our  nation  faces:  food  production, 
energy,  the  preservation  of  our  small  towns  and  rural  areas,  and 
the  restoration  of  our  great  cities.  Our  most  important  problem  is 
that  literally  millions  of  Americans  don't  have  the  kind  of 
opportunities — schools,  jobs,  health  care,  good  food,  clean  air 
and  water,  a  loving  family — that  will  help  them  develop  to  their 
full  potential,  make  a  contribution  to  our  society,  and  have  a 
fulfilling  life.  Those  millions  will  never  know  what  it's  like  to  do 
a  job  and  feel  pride  in  it;  they'll  never  know  what  it's  like  to  get  a 
good  education  and  go  out  into  the  world  with  confidence;  they'll 
never  know  what  it's  like  to  give  their  sons  and  daughters  a 
better  life. 

Sometimes  those  problems  make  us  despair.  But  we'll  always 
be  despairing  until  we  learn  that  you  can't  solve  people's 
problems  for  them.  You  have  to  help  them  solve  their  problems 
for  themselves. 

Crime  is  a  good  example.  We  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  fight 
crime  by  paying  policemen,  equipping  them,  and  building  jails 
and  prisons.  We  have  judges  and  courtrooms  and  probation 
officers  and  juvenile  counselors.  We  pass  laws,  and  we  try  to 
make  the  courts  work  better,  and  we  do  thousands  of  things  to 
try  to  prevent  crime.  But  the  best  way  to  prevent  crime  is  for  one 
person,  looking  out  for  his  friends  and  neighbors,  to  pick  up  the 
telephone  and  call  the  police  and  report  something  suspicious.^ 

We're  trying  to  solve  a  lot  of  our  problems  that  way  in  North 
Carolina.  It's  a  new  approach,  and  we  want  to  be  the  laboratory 
for  trying  it  out.  We're  trying  to  get  thousands  of  our  people 
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involved  in  solving  those  problems,  involved  in  doing  jobs  that 
government  has  previously  spent  a  lot  of  tax  money  to  do.  I  want 
you  to  be  watching  us  in  North  Carolina,  because  we're  going  to 
make  this  work. 

We've  got  a  new  Governor's  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs,  reporting 
directly  to  me,  to  get  those  thousands  of  people  to  work.  We've 
already  got  a  lot  of  them  working  as  reading  volunteers, 
teaching  our  youngsters  the  most  valuable  ability  of  all— the 
ability  to  read.  We're  working  to  get  more  people  working  as 
volunteers  in  mental  hospitals  and  mental  retardation  centers. 
They  don't  have  to  be  skilled  people.  Those  patients  just  need 
someone  to  feed  them,  to  bathe  them,  to  dress  them,  to  help  them 
get  around — in  short  to  show  them  a  little  love. 

You  know  what  I'm  talking  about,  because  you've  seen  it 
before.  You've  grown  up  in  communities  where  people  do  this  as 
a  matter  of  course,  where  they  get  together  to  build  a  new  school 
or  a  church,  where  they  help  out  when  somebody  is  sick  or  in  the 
hospital,  where  they  share  with  each  other. 

We've  got  something  valuable  there,  something  this  nation 
needs  so  badly  now  at  this  point  in  its  history.  And  you  can 
literally  help  our  nation  find  that. 

Sometimes  our  nation  seems  lost  today  and  our  people  seem  to 
be  despairing.  But  they're  looking  for  that  something  that  you 
have,  I  truly  believe.  People  are  looking  for  a  chance  to  be  a  part 
of  something  they  can  believe  in,  to  be  part  of  something  with 
other  people,  to  join  together  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  about 
change.  Our  people  are  looking  for  a  way  to  work  together,  in  a 
system  of  shared  responsibility  that  gives  them  a  voice  in  the 
decisions  that  affect  their  lives.  They're  looking  for  a  chance  to 
contribute  their  own  time  and  energy  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
world,  to  make  a  difference  where  they  live,  to  make  a  difference 
that,  put  with  thousands  of  people  just  like  them,  can  literally 
change  the  face  of  this  nation. 

Learning  to  live  together  and  to  work  together  and  to  achieve 
great  things  together — that's  what  it's  all  about,  and  that's  what 
you're  doing.  There's  nothing  more  important.  We  can  go  two 
ways  in  this  country:  we  can  sink  into  a  feeling  of  despair,  of 
cynicism,  of  the  hopelessness  of  it  all,  or  we  can  have  a 
renaissance  of  spirit,  a  feeling  of  uplift,  a  feeling  of  change,  a 
feeling  of  progress. 

You  know  which  way  we  have  to  go.  And  to  do  it  we've  got  to 
have  two  things.  The  first  is  the  basic  commitment  of  our  people 
to  looking  ahead  and  moving  ahead.  And  don't  let  the  cynics  kid 
you,  our  people  do  believe  in  themselves  and  in  this  country. 
They  care;  they  are  idealists;  they  are  optimists.  They  know  that 
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our  best  days  can  still  be  before  us. 

And  the  second  thing  we  need  is  you.  Your  leadership.  I  want 
to  appeal  to  each  of  you,  personally,  to  give.  Give  yourself.  Give 
the  leadership  that  you  are  capable  of.  Help  us  to  come  together 
and  go  forward  together. 

I  believe  Thomas  Wolfe  said  it  best  when  he  said: 

I  believe  that  we  are  lost  here  in  America,  but  I  believe  we  shall  be 
found.  .  .  . 

I  think  the  true  discovery  of  America  is  before  us.  I  think  the  true 
fulfillment  of  our  spirit,  of  our  people,  of  our  mighty  and  immortal  land, 
is  yet  to  come.  I  think  the  true  discovery  of  our  own  democracy  is  still 
before  us.  And  I  think  that  all  these  things  are  certain  as  the  morning, 
as  inevitable  as  noon.  I  think  I  speak  for  most  men  living  when  I  say 
that  our  America  is  Here,  is  Now,  and  beckons  on  before  us,  and  that 
this  glorious  assurance  is  not  only  our  living  hope,  but  our  dream  to  be 
accomplished.^ 


^John  W.  Gardner,  in  his  book  Excellence:  Can  We  Be  Equal  and  Excellent 
Too?  (New  York  and  Evanston:  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  1961),  157,  said: 
"Unlike  the  great  pyramids,  the  monuments  of  the  spirit  will  not  stand 
untended.  They  must  be  nourished  in  each  generation  by  the  allegiance  of 
believing  men  and  women.  Every  free  man,  in  his  work  and  in  his  family  life,  in 
his  public  behavior  and  in  the  secret  places  of  his  heart,  should  see  himself  as  a 
builder  and  maintainer  of  the  values  of  his  society.  Individual  Americans  . . .  can 
contribute  to  the  greatness  and  strength  of  a  free  society,  or  they  can  help  it  to 
die."  The  quotation  used  by  Hunt  was  drawn  from  a  speech  in  which  Gardner 
had  elaborated  on  this  passage  quoted  from  Excellence.  See  John  W.  Gardner  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  22,  1979.  References  to  this  quotation  will 
hereinafter  be  cited  as  Gardner,  Excellence,  and  Gardner  letter,  February  22, 
1979. 

"^You  Can't  Go  Home  Again,  741. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
FARM  BROADCASTERS 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  November  11,  1977 

[During  his  first  year  in  office.  Governor  Hunt  spoke  several  times  on 
agriculture  and  its  importance  in  North  Carolina.  A  few  weeks  before 
delivering  his  Kansas  City  address,  he  was  the  speaker  at  the  Farm- 
City  Luncheon,  held  in  Davidson.  He  stressed  the  importance  of  farm 
and  city  people  "sharing  and  learning  about  each  other  and  about  how 
we  can  work  together  for  the  common  good."  He  discussed  problems 
and  progress  in  the  Tar  Heel  State,  and  he  called  for  "A  commitment  to 
excellence,  a  commitment  to  raising  a  new  generation  that  can  carry 
forward  the  new  beginning  that  we  make  this  year."  Though  the  state 
was  growing  fast,  Governor  Hunt  said  "we're  preserving  our  character 
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as  a  place  where  people  live  in  communities,  where  the  population  is 
dispersed  across  the  state,  where  we  can  know  and  love  and  share  with 
one  another/'] 


It's  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  vdth  you  today,  in  the  middle  of 
our  country's  "breadbasket,"  the  great  Midw^est.  Some 
wonderful  things  are  raised  out  here — my  wife  was  one  of  them. 
Carolyn  is  from  the  little  farming  town  of  Mingo,  Iowa,  and  we 
met  at  the  national  FFA  convention.  I've  lived  on  a  farm  all  my 
life,  and  I  know  what  it's  like  to  live  by  the  sun  and  those  early 
morning  farm  reports. 

I'm  proud  of  my  farming  background  and  of  my  state's 
agricultural  heritage.  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  states  in  the  nation,  with  a  total  of  $2.8  billion 
worth  of  farm  commodities  sold  in  1976.  We're  first  among  the 
states  in  cash  receipts  from  tobacco  and  sweet  potatoes;  second 
in  pickling  cucumbers  and  farm  forestry  products;  third  in 
turkeys  and  blueberries;  and  fourth  in  eggs,  broilers,  and 
peanuts. 

Farming  has  changed  a  lot  since  I  was  a  boy  on  that  tobacco 
farm  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  It's  gotten  much  more  complex, 
more  technologically  advanced,  and  more  mechanized.  Back 
when  I  was  little,  farmers  used  to  listen  to  those  early  and 
noontime  farm  reports  on  their  kitchen  radios — you  know,  those 
old  tube  types  that  cast  a  little  warm  glow  in  the  early  morning 
darkness.  Now  farmers  listen  to  their  farm  reports  on  transistor 
radios  everywhere — even  in  the  air-conditioned  cabs  of  their 
giant  harvesters.  And  when  they  come  into  the  house  at  noon, 
they  might  even  catch  a  lunchtime  farm  show  on  TV. 
Broadcasting  has  changed,  and  farming  has  changed.  But  what 
has  remained  the  same  is  the  strong  dependence  of  farmers  and 
farm  broadcasters  on  each  other. 

If  anything,  the  relationship  is  stronger,  because  farmers  need 
more  information  now,  they  need  it  faster,  and  they  need  more 
details.  Of  course,  they  still  need  up-to-the-minute  weather 
reports.  They  need  to  know  the  market  reports  almost  instantly, 
in  many  cases.  They  need  to  know  more  about  the  many  new 
agricultural  chemicals  and  their  best  and  safest  uses.  They  need 
to  know  how  the  Soviet  wheat  crop  looks,  or  whether  that  rail 
strike  will  be  over  so  they  can  ship  out  their  crops.  And  the 
consumer  depends  on  you,  too,  to  explain  the  things  that  are 
affecting  farmers,  and  therefore,  that  are  affecting  what  they 
buy  in  the  grocery  store. 

So  much  in  the  world  today  depends  on  the  American  farmer. 
And  by  the  same  token,  he  depends  so  closely  on  so  many  other 
factors,  many  of  which  are  virtually  out  of  his  control. 
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Take  for  example  the  many  recent  attacks  on  the  tobacco 
support  program,  and  a  recent  HEW  task  force  report,  that 
suggested  we  put  farmers  on  welfare  while  we  find  something 
else  for  them  to  raise  besides  tobacco.^  Fm  sure  those  tax 
proposals  and  that  report  were  made  in  good  faith.  But  the 
proponents  don't  see  what  the  effects  of  their  proposals  would  be 
on  our  tobacco  farmers — and  we  have  270,000  people  in  North 
Carolina  who  make  their  living  just  raising  tobacco.  Nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  million  Tar  Heels  make  a  living  on  tobacco 
products  overall. 

Cast  aside  for  a  minute  the  hurt  it  would  bring  to  a  farmer's 
pride  to  be  put  on  welfare;  and  just  think  about  the  economics. 
Two  thirds  of  all  the  flue-cured  tobacco  in  this  country  is  grown 
in  North  Carolina.  These  farmers  can  net  $1,073  per  acre  on 
tobacco— and  the  next  most  profitable  crop  is  peanuts,  at  a  mere 
$172  an  acre.  Cotton  is  next,  at  $156  an  acre.  Now  what  would 
that  HEW  proposal  do  to  a  farmer  who  was  just  making  ends 
meet,  and  maybe  trying  to  send  a  couple  of  his  kids  to  college? 
These  people  are  not  getting  rich  on  tobacco.  It  takes  too  much 
labor — between  275  and  300  man-hours  per  acre,  compared  to  3 
man-hours  for  wheat.  And  the  cost  of  fuel  to  cure  the  leaf  has 
gone  up,  as  you  know. 

But  these  people  are  making  a  living.  They're  living  on  the 
land,  where  they  want  to  be;  they're  paying  taxes;  and  they're 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  their  state  and  country.  Last  year 
in  this  country,  tobacco  alone  contributed  $1.1  billion  to  the 
balance  of  trade — and  goodness  knows,  we  need  all  on  the  plus 
side  that  we  can  get.  And  the  worst  part  of  the  proposal  is  this: 
that  it  would  not  keep  one  person  from  smoking,  and  it  would 
force  us  to  import  tobacco  products  from  other  countries.  That's 
why  I've  invited  HEW  Secretary  Joe  Calif ano  to  come  to  North 
Carolina  and  go  with  me  to  meet  some  of  these  tobacco  farmers, 
to  see  the  other,  the  human,  side  of  the  tobacco  story.  I  know  he 
really  cares  about  people— he  just  hasn't  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  these  farmers  face  to  face. 

I  know  how  deeply  you  care  about  people  and  their  programs. 
You  are  probably  the  most  partisan  group  of  broadcasters  that 
there  is,  and  I  mean  that  in  a  very  positive  way.  It  matters  to  you 
personally  what  happens  to  the  people  you  are  reporting  about. 
You  know  many  of  the  problems  that  people  in  rural  areas  face: 
poor  housing,  inadequate  health  care,  too  many  people  who 
can't  read  or  write,  not  enough  public  transportation  or  water 
and  sewer  facilities. 

North  Carolina  is  the  most  rural  state  in  the  country.  We  may 
not  have  as  much  land  area  as  Texas,  but  more  of  our  people — 76 
percent — live  outside  urban  areas  than  in  any  other  state.  And 
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recent  growth  statistics  show  that  people  value  the  rural  life. 
They  are  moving  away  from  the  large  cities  and  into  those  small 
towns  that  are  surrounded  by  farmland. 

We  in  North  Carolina  are  taking  a  new  approach  to  solving 
the  problems  and  strengthening  the  assets  of  our  rural 
communities.  We  are  going  about  it  from  the  grass-roots  level 
up— not  from  the  top  down. 

We  are  teaching  kids  to  read,  using  teachers'  aides  and 
volunteers  to  give  special  help  to  those  who  need  it.  We  are 
opening  up  the  school  facilities  for  everybody  in  the  community 
to  use  after  school  hours.  We're  bringing  good  jobs  to  those  small 
towns,  so  that  people  can  afford  to  stay  in  the  country  and  bring 
up  their  children  there.  We  are  leading  the  nation  in  putting 
rural  health  centers  in  places  that  have  no  doctors.  We  have 
given  community  development  a  cabinet-level  priority  in  my 
administration,  and  we're  giving  special  planning  and  technical 
help  to  local  officials. 

We  are  doing  these  things  not  just  because  there  are  problems 
there  that  need  to  be  addressed.  We  are  doing  them  because  we 
want  to  preserve  those  strengths  in  our  rural  communities  that 
have  served  us  so  well  in  the  past.  People  in  small  communities 
care  about  one  another.  They  band  together  to  get  things  done — 
whether  it's  to  build  a  church  or  raise  money  for  the  volunteer 
fire  department.  They  depend  on  each  other;  they  don't  expect 
government  to  do  things  for  them.  Children  learn  how  to  work 
and  how  to  love  life  and  the  land. 

Those  are  the  qualities  that  made  our  country  great,  and  we 
need  them  now  more  than  ever,  in  every  county,  every  state  in 
this  country.  People  all  over  America  are  looking  for  opportu- 
nities to  join  together  to  improve  their  lives,  to  work  for 
something  they  can  believe  in,  to  be  part  of  something  with  other 
people.  They  can  accomplish  great  things,  if  they  have  the 
chance;  and  I  believe  the  one  most  important  thing  government 
can  do  is  to  give  them  that  chance  that  Thomas  Wolfe  spoke  of 
so  eloquently: 


...  to  every  man  his  chance — to  every  man,  regardless  of  his  birth,  his 
shining  golden  opportunity — to  every  man  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to 
be  himself,  and  to  become  whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision 
can  combine  to  make  him — this,  seeker,  is  the  promise  of  Am  erica. ^ 


^See  "Statement  on  Proposal  Affecting  Tobacco  Farmers,"  November  3, 1977. 
"^You  Can't  Go  Home  Again,  508. 
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PRESS  CONFERENCE  ON 
MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT 

Raleigh,  November  17,  1977 

[Emphasis  on  efficient  management  was  a  keystone  in  the  Hunt 
administration,  and  his  appointment  of  a  staff  member  to  implement 
the  Governor's  Program  for  Organizational  and  Executive  Develop- 
ment was  in  line  with  this  policy.] 


After  the  election  last  November,  our  administration  started 
something  that,  to  our  knowledge,  no  other  state  has  tried.  We 
established  a  program  to  build  cohesiveness  and  a  good  working 
relationship  among  key  administration  leaders,  a  program 
similar  to  those  used  by  many  major  corporations. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  by  combining  federal 
grants  with  state  money,  we  are  now  able  to  put  this  effort, 
which  is  called  the  Governor's  Program  for  Organizational  and 
Executive  Development,  on  a  permanent  basis  and  to  expand  it. 
We  have  hired  Douglas  P.  Champion, ^  who  has  extensive 
experience  as  a  management  consultant,  to  be  full-time  director 
of  the  program. 

In  this  first  year,  the  program  has  helped  members  of  my 
cabinet  and  me  build  a  cooperative  and  effective  team;  it  has 
surveyed  state  employees'  attitudes  on  how  their  departments 
are  operating,  and  it  has  placed  some  top-level  officials  in 
valuable  training  institutes. 

In  the  coming  months,  the  program  will  have  two  thrusts: 

The  executive  development  portion  of  the  program  will  help 
administration  officials  broaden  their  individual  knowledge  and 
skills.  It  will  help  sponsor  an  annual  Government  Executives 
Institute  with  the  UNC  School  of  Business  Administration, 
organize  seminars  on  issues  or  problems,  and  put  officials  in 
touch  with  useful  educational  programs  that  are  available  to 
them  either  within  or  outside  our  university  system. 

The  organizational  development  part  of  the  program  will 
emphasize  improving  the  effectiveness  and  responsiveness  of 
the  overall  executive  branch,  not  just  individual  officials. 
Basically,  this  means  working  with  organizational  units  in  state 
government — top  staff,  division  directors,  section  chiefs — so 
they  can  learn  to  work  together  more  smoothly  and  more 
effectively. 

Anyone  who  has  worked  with  a  large  group  of  people  in  any 
endeavor  knows  that  smooth,  efficient  working  relationships 
don't  just  happen.  You  have  to  work  to  develop  them.  And 
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nowhere  is  that  more  important  than  in  state  government, 
where  the  quahty  of  our  performance  translates  directly  into  the 
quality  of  services  provided  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

That's  what  this  program  is  about.  I  think  Doug  Champion 
can  bring  a  fresh,  objective  approach  to  our  efforts;  and  I  will  be 
working  closely  with  him  to  develop  an  excellent  program. 


^Douglas  P.  Champion  (1935-  ),  native  of  New  York  City;  resident  of 
Chapel  Hill;  M.B.A.,  Babson  College;  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  U.S.  Army 
Ordinance  Corps,  1958-1965;  vice-president,  Harbridge  House,  Washington,  B.C., 
1965-1971;  president.  Champion  Consultants,  Washington,  B.C.,  1972-1975;  vice- 
president,  GENTECH,  Bethesda,  Maryland,  1976-1977;  named  director. 
Governor's  Program  for  Executive  and  Organizational  Bevelopment,  1977. 
Bouglas  P.  Champion  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  January  26,  1979. 


STATEMENT  ON  APPOINTMENT  OF 
SUPERIOR  COURT  JUDGES 

Raleigh,  November  23,  1977 

[On  the  same  day  the  governor  issued  the  following  statement,  he 
announced  the  last  of  thirteen  appointments  to  superior  court 
judgeships  made  during  the  preceding  few  days.  All  appointees  had 
been  nominated  by  the  Judicial  Nominating  Committee. 

The  News  and  Observer  had  praised  the  governor  for  his  decision  to 
select  judges  from  nominees  proposed  by  a  thirty-four-member 
nominating  committee.  The  editorial  stated,  "What  the  General 
Assembly  declined  several  times  to  enact,  Gov.  James  B.  Hunt  Jr.  is 
delivering  by  executive  order,  surrendering  important  political 
patronage  in  the  process.  This  could  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
achievements  of  the  Hunt  administration."  News  and  Observer,  August 
1,  1977. 

On  September  14,  1978,  Governor  Hunt  issued  another  statement  on 
selection  of  superior  court  judges,  saying  that  the  one-year  trial  period 
for  the  new  system  had  worked  well  and  that  he  had  decided  "to  extend 
this  nonpartisan,  merit  selection  system  for  another  year."  He  said  he 
would  seek  legislation  to  provide  for  permanence  to  the  system.] 


During  the  past  ten  days  I  have  been  deeply  involved  in 
selecting  superior  court  judges,  and  I  want  to  share  with  you 
today  my  observations  on  this  process. 

First  of  all,  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  results.  I  think  the  merit 
system  has  enabled  us  to  appoint  excellent  judges  who  are 
committed  to  fighting  crime.  They  are  especially  committed  to 
speedy  trials  and  to  making  the  courts  work  more  efficiently. 
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To  me,  the  overriding  result  of  this  process  is  that  all  of  the 
nominees  submitted  to  me  were  qualified  to  be  judges.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Judicial  Selection  Committee  did  its  job  well, 
including  making  major  efforts  to  find  the  best  candidates. 

I  carefully  went  over  the  file  that  the  nominating  committee 
compiled  for  each  candidate;  and  I  consulted  with  judges, 
attorneys,  and  community  leaders  who  know  the  candidates. 

I  met  personally  with  each  nominee  for  thirty  to  forty-five 
minutes.  In  my  interviews,  I  tried  to  determine  each  candidate's 
commitment  to  fairness  and  justice  in  the  system,  his 
willingness  to  work  long  and  hard  hours  as  a  judge,  his  views  on 
how  respect  for  the  courts  can  be  improved,  and  ideas  on  how  we 
can  reduce  crime  in  our  communities. 

I  tried  to  determine  whether  each  candidate  has  ideas  about 
how  to  reduce  crime.  As  I've  said  before,  none  of  us  has  a  magic 
answer  for  how  to  do  that,  but  it's  important  to  look  for  good 
ideas  that  can  work.  All  of  these  appointees  have  shown  me  that 
they  are  affirmatively  committed  to  helping  us  reduce  crime. 
That  is  the  most  important  result  of  this  merit-selection  process. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM  BUREAU 

Greensboro,  December  6,  1977 

[Governor  Hunt  also  addressed  the  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Raleigh  on  December  9, 1980.  At  the  1980  meeting 
he  called  for  the  protection  of  prime  farmland,  defined  as  land  that 
required  "less  energy,  fertilizer,  and  labor  per  unit  of  production"  and 
that  had  "minimal  soil  erosion."  He  said  that  North  Carolina  had  5.6 
million  acres  of  prime  farmland,  that  about  44  percent  of  cropland  and 
about  one  acre  in  eight  of  forest  land  was  prime  land.  From  1967  to  1977 
North  Carolina  lost  1 .3  million  acres  of  farmland  (and  of  that  amount 
about  200,000  acres  was  prime)  to  urban  and  other  development.  The 
governor  suggested  development  of  a  state  policy  to  protect  prime  land, 
proposing  that  the  North  Carolina  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Commission  be  put  in  charge  of  a  program  of  protection  and  that  the 
commission  "have  local  boards  of  soil  and  water  conservation  district 
supervisors  review  proposals  for  irreversible  nonfarm  use  of  significant 
amount  of  prime  land."  The  governor  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
remarks  at  the  1980  convention  to  a  discussion  of  tobacco.] 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  today  and  to  have 
a  part  in  your  convention.  Over  the  past  forty-one  years,  the 
Farm  Bureau  has  rendered  real  service  to  the  farm  families  and^ 
rural  people  of  North  Carolina  and  indeed  to  all  our  citizens.  I 
congratulate  you  upon  your  accomplishments  and  wish  you  well 
for  the  future. 


Governor  Hunt's  1977  cabinet  was  sworn  in  by  Secretary  of  State  Thad  Eure  in 
the  State  Capitol  on  January  10,  1977.  Taking  their  oaths  of  office  are,  left  to 
right,  Secretary  of  Administration  Joseph  W.  Grimsley,  Secretary  of  Human 
Resources  Sarah  T.  Morrow,  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community 
Development  Howard  N.  Lee,  Secretary  of  Cultural  Resources  Sara  W.  Hodgkins, 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Thomas  W.  Bradshaw,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
D.  M.  (Lauch)  Faircloth,  and  Secretary  of  Revenue  Mark  Lynch.  Secretary  of 
Correction  Amos  Reed  was  sworn  in  the  following  week,  after  he  moved  to  North 
Carolina  from  Florida.  No  appointment  was  made  to  the  Department  of  Military 
and  Veterans  Affairs,  a  department  that  was  restructured  and  renamed  the 
Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety  by  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c. 
70.  The  bill  was  ratified  March  14,  1977,  and  on  March  23  John  Phillips  Carlton 
was  named  secretary  of  the  new  department.  (Photograph  from  State  Archives, 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Department  of  Cultural  Resources.) 


Throughout  his  ad- 
ministration. Governor 
Hunt  maintained  a 
close  working  relation- 
ship with  his  cabinet 
secretaries.  He  was 
photographed  at  a 
meeting  with  Secretary 
of  Human  Resources 
Sarah  Morrow. 


Governor  Hunt's  inter- 
est in  agriculture  stem- 
med from  his  own  farm- 
ing bacl^ground  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  that 
agriculture  is  vital  to 
North  Carolina's  econo- 
my. Above,  the  gover- 
nor inspects  tobacco  at 
an  auction  held  in  1980. 
Right,  he  was  pictured 
as  he  discussed  agricul- 
ture with  one  of  the 
state's  many  farmers. 
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Farm  Bureau  expresses  the  real  concerns  of  farm  families — 
and,  again,  of  all  families.  You  want  better  education  for  your 
children,  better  medical  care,  better  roads  and  highways.  You  are 
concerned  about  crime,  our  courts,  and  our  system  of  criminal 
justice.  You  favor  reasonable  approaches  to  such  matters  as 
regulation  of  pesticides,  pollution  control,  and  other  environ- 
mental issues.  In  sum,  you're  concerned  about  communities — 
what  makes  them  good  places  to  live,  to  grow  up,  to  raise  a 
family,  to  make  a  living. 

You  are  also  interested  in  tobacco  and  this  is  the  subject  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you  today. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  and  uncertain  year  for  our  tobacco 
farmers.  The  attacks  on  tobacco,  on  smoking,  and  on  the  tobacco 
program  have  reached  unbelievable  levels  this  year.  Even  now, 
as  growers  prepare  to  begin  a  new  season,  there  is  uncertainty 
about  the  type  of  program  under  which  they  will  be  operating  in 
1978. 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  task  force  headed  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Bobby  Smith^  has  held  hearings  and  is  now 
reviewing  the  tobacco  program  to  determine  whether  it  will 
recommend  changes.  I  understand  that  the  task  force  will  submit 
its  report  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob  Bergland^  early  in  the 
new  year.  Meanwhile,  both  President  Carter  and  Secretary 
Bergland  are  on  record  as  being  firmly  committed  to  continuing 
the  federal  price  support  program  on  tobacco. 

First,  to  keep  matters  in  perspective,  let's  remind  ourselves 
that  attacks  on  tobacco  are  not  new.  They  go  back  at  least  to 
before  Jamestown  was  settled.  Tobacco  has  survived  many 
attacks  in  the  past  400  years,  and  I  firmly  believe  it  will  survive 
the  attacks  currently  under  way. 

Second,  tobacco  growers  in  this  country  have  been  exper- 
iencing crises  of  one  kind  or  another  from  the  very  beginning.  To 
prevent  price-depressing  surpluses,  settlers  in  the  Virginia 
colony  were  limited  in  the  number  of  tobacco  plants  they  could 
grow.  Later  they  were  even  restricted  to  a  certain  number  of 
leaves  per  plant.  So  there's  nothing  new  about  tobacco  farmers 
having  problems. 

The  production  control  and  price  support  program  we  now 
have  did  not  spring  up  overnight.  It  has  evolved  over  more  than 
forty  years.  In  my  opinion,  it  has  been  the  most  successful  farm 
commodity  program  in  this  country,  costing  the  government 
relatively  little  while  returning  enormous  benefits  to  tobacco 
farmers  and  the  economies  of  tobacco-producing  areas. 

Why  has  the  program  succeeded?  The  main  reason,  I  think, 
has  been  that  growers  are  willing  to  make  whatever  adjustments 
are  needed  to  maintain  the  program  on  a  sound  basis. 
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Growers  have  accepted  quota  cutbacks  as  high  as  37  percent 
over  a  three-year  period,  and  even  27  percent  in  a  single  year. 
These  were  substantial  reductions,  but  in  the  long  run  they  paid 
off. 

The  program  itself  has  been  modified  several  times.  In  1960, 
for  example,  the  formula  for  setting  the  average  price  support 
level  was  completely  rewritten.  In  1965  another  basic  change 
was  made  when  production  controls  were  placed  on  a  combined 
acreage-poundage  basis. 

Flexibility,  then,  has  been  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
program. 

Has  the  time  come  for  further  modifications  in  the  program? 
And  if  so,  can  those  modifications  be  made  administratively  by 
the  secretary  of  agriculture,  or  will  they  require  action  by 
Congress? 

I  don't  pretend  to  have  the  answers  to  these  questions.  But  I  do 
know,  as  you  do,  that  we  now  face  some  real  challenges. 

One  challenge  is  to  maintain  support  for  the  tobacco  program, 
both  within  Congress  and  elsewhere.  We  can  do  this  only  by 
operating  the  program  on  a  sound  basis,  at  minimum  cost  to  the 
federal  government. 

A  second  challenge  is  to  hold — and  if  possible  expand — our 
foreign  markets.  This  means  producing  adequate  supplies  of 
desired  grades  at  prices  that  are  competitive  in  relation  to 
quality. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  be  realistic  and  keep  in  mind  that 
other  countries  have  erected  trade  barriers  that  make  it 
increasingly  difficult  for  our  tobacco  to  compete  in  world 
markets. 

Should  we  try  to  retaliate  by  raising  our  own  duty  rates  on  leaf 
imports?  Personally,  I  don't  think  so.  At  present  our  tobacco 
exports  exceed  imports  by  more  than  $1  billion  a  year — so  we 
stand  to  lose  rather  than  gain  by  resorting  to  protectionism. 

A  third  challenge  is  to  maintain  and  even  improve  the  quality 
of  American .  flue-cured  tobacco.  The  superiority  of  our  tobacco 
has  long  been  recognized  throughout  the  world.  Now  that  we  are 
making  rapid  strides  in  mechanization,  let's  make  sure  that  we 
keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  quality.  If  our  foreign 
competition  does  all  the  improving  and  we  allow  our  tobacco 
quality  to  deteriorate,  we  are  running  a  real  risk  of  losing  out  in 
world  markets.  Let's  not  only  produce  a  good  crop,  but  market  it 
in  good,  clean  condition,  with  a  minimum  of  foreign  matter  and 
no  ''nesting." 

The  fourth  challenge  is  to  continue  to  oppose  unreasonable 
restrictions  on  tobacco  use  and  unjust  proposals  for  taxation  of 
tobacco  products.  I  refer  to  such  ideas  as  permitting  the  sale  of 
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cigarettes  by  prescription  only,  prohibiting  smoking  on 
commercial  aircraft,  and  the  proposal  by  two  congressmen  to 
take  the  highest  combined  cigarette  tax  rate  in  the  nation— New 
York  City's  31  cents  a  pack— and  impose  it  on  smokers  in  all 
states.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  unfair,  unjust,  and  uncalled-for 
ideas  that  we  must  continue  to  oppose. 

Finally,  our  most  pressing  challenge  in  the  weeks  ahead  will 
be  to  try  to  reach  agreement  among  ourselves  as  to  the  kind  of 
tobacco  program  we  want  in  1978  and  thereafter.  When  the 
USDA  Task  Force  submits  its  report,  let's  study  its  recom- 
mendations very  seriously,  make  up  our  minds  as  to  which  way 
we  want  to  go,  and  then  strive  for  as  much  unity  as  possible  in 
our  approach. 

The  tobacco  quota  and  price  support  program  is  too  important 
to  North  Carolina  for  us  to  lose  it  through  disagreements  among 
ourselves. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assert  my  firm  belief  that  the  future  is 
bright  for  our  tobacco  farmers  and  for  the  entire  industry  if  we 
make  the  right  decisions  and  face  up  to  the  challenges  that 
confront  us.  It  has  been  373  years  since  ICing  James  tried  to 
stamp  out  smoking  in  England  by  issuing  a  "Counterblaste  to 
Tobacco,"^  and  tobacco  is  still  alive  and  well.  I  predict  it  will  still 
be  flourishing  long  after  many  of  the  outrageous  anti-smoking 
proposals  made  in  1977  have  been  forgotten. 


^P.  R.  (Bobby)  Smith  (1925-  ),  native  of  Barrow  County,  Georgia;  resident  of 
Washington,  D.C.;  educated,  Clemson  University,  University  of  Georgia, 
University  of  Alabama;  Air  Force  veteran;  formerly  owned  and  operated  farm  in 
Winder,  Georgia,  and  a  cotton  ginning  and  warehousing  firm  and  seed 
processing  company;  assistant  secretary  for  marketing  and  transportation 
services,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  P.  R.  Smith  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell, 
February  22,  1979. 

^Bob  Selmer  Bergland  (1928-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Minnesota;  field 
representative,  Minnesota  Farmers  Union,  1948-1950;  farmer  since  1950;  member 
Ninety-second  through  Ninety-fourth  congresses;  secretary  of  agriculture  in 
Carter  administration.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1978-1979,  I,  257. 

^King  James  I  described  smoking  as  "a  custome  lothsome  to  the  eye,  hatefull  to 
the  Nose,  harmefuU  to  the  braine,  dangerous  to  the  Lungs,  and  in  the  blacke 
stinking  fume  thereof,  neerest  resembling  the  horrible  Stigian  smoke  of  the  pit 
that  is  bottomelesse."  Quoted  in  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  and  Henry  Steele 
Commager,  The  Growth  of  the  American  Republic  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  2  volumes,  1942),  I,  41. 
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APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  8,  1977 

I  am  looking  forward  to  serving  as  states  cochairman  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  for  the  coming  year.  This 
will  be  an  exciting  time  and  a  productive  time,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  is  an  important  force 
in  our  country.  It  is  a  binding  force,  one  that  brings  us  together  to 
influence  those  factors  that  most  vitally  affect  the  lives  of  the 
people — not  just  of  Appalachia,  but  of  the  whole  of  each  of  our 
states. 

One  clear  example  of  this  is  the  support  given  by  Appalachian 
governors  to  the  Physician  Extender  Reimbursement  Bill,^ 
which  is  now  to  be  signed  into  law.  This  is  an  important  step  in 
our  efforts  to  provide  good  health  care  to  the  people  of  the 
Appalachian  region  and  elsewhere. 

Another  example,  one  with  long-range  implications,  is  the 
tremendous  amount  of  effort  each  of  our  states  is  giving  to  the 
concept  of  "balanced  growth  and  economic  development."  I 
know  that  we  in  North  Carolina  are  using  the  national  thrust  in 
this  area  as  a  real  focus  for  our  state  plans.  And  as  a  region,  we 
have  just  completed  a  highly  successful  conference  under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Rockefeller  that  will  provide  further 
input  into  the  White  House  Conference  on  Balanced  Growth  and 
Economic  Development. 

Much  of  an  on-going  nature  remains  ahead  of  us  in  this 
important  area.  We  are  now  laying  the  groundwork  for  policies 
that  I  hope  will  guide  our  states,  our  region,  and  our  nation  for 
many  years  to  come.  Our  work  on  economic  development  and 
balanced  growth  will,  and  must,  continue. 

But  I  would  like  for  us,  as  a  region  and  as  states  which  have 
shared  concerns,  to  go  one  step  further — to  look  beyond  economic 
growth  to  something  that  I  consider  basic  to  our  hopes  and 
aspiration  in  Appalachia — our  children. 

As  states  cochairman  for  1978, 1  would  like  to  propose  a  theme 
for  our  year's  efforts:  Raising  Up  a  New  Generation  in 
Appalachia.  And  I  would  like  to  see  us  focus  on  what  we  must  do 
to  raise  up  a  new  generation  of  children — one  that  is  well 
educated,  that  is  in  good  health,  and  one  in  which  each 
individual  can  lead  a  full,  productive,  and  rewarding  life. 

I  think  our  efforts  in  this  area  are  crucial  if  we  are  to  have 
young  people  who  can  pursue  their  full  potential  in  the  economic 
development  of  their  region.  Our  attention  to  early  education,  to 
child  development,  to  health  care  can  help  bring  this  about  and 
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can  lead  to  major  efforts  to  improve  the  lives  of  people  for 
generations  to  come— not  just  in  Appalachia,  but  throughout  our 
country. 

I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  long  speech  on  this  today,  and  I 
know  it  is  a  new  idea  for  a  states  cochairman  to  put  forth  a  theme 
for  activities  of  the  commission.  But  we  have  a  real  opportunity  I 
know  that  I  would  not  like  to  see  slip  by  us. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  has  a  good  record  of 
developing  model  programs,  particularly  children's  programs, 
that  can  have  and  are  having  great  impact.  The  commission  has 
a  great  capability  to  address  national  issues  in  a  timely  fashion 
and  to  influence  national  policies. 

We  know  that,  at  the  national  level,  one  of  the  next  major 
efforts  will  be  on  addressing  the  problems  of  the  family,  and  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Families  is  scheduled  in  1979. 1  want 
us,  if  at  all  possible,  to  go  to  that  conference,  as  a  region,  with  the 
ideas,  the  background,  and  the  proposals  that  will  indeed  help  us 
raise  up  a  new  generation  in  Appalachia. 

I  want  your  ideas  on  this  effort,  and  most  of  all,  I  want  your 
help  and  support.  I  think  this  can  mean  a  great  deal  to  each  of 
our  states,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  year 
ahead. 


^P.L.  95-210,  "An  Act  to  amend  Titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  payment  for  rural  health  clinic  services,  and  other  purposes,"  was 
approved  December  13,  1977.  The  act  provided  for  payment  for  services  by 
paraprofessionals  in  rural  areas  when  no  doctors  were  available,  making  them 
eligible  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  payments.  See  "Rural  Health  Clinics," 
Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  XXXV  (November  19,  1977),  2454; 
"Rural  Health  Clinics,"  XXXV  (December  3,  1977),  2513. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 

Raleigh,  December  12,  1977 

[On  April  10,  1980,  Governor  Hunt  met  wdth  a  group  of  business 
leaders  from  across  North  Carolina  at  McKimmon  Center  on  the 
campus  of  North  Carolina  State  University.  He  talked  about 
cooperation  that  had  existed  over  the  years  between  business  interests 
and  higher  education,  saying  the  contributions  of  businessmen  had 
"helped  establish  the  valuable  tradition  of  public  service  to  the  state  and 
its  institutions."  After  discussing  higher  education,  he  talked  about  the 
spectacular  technological  changes  that  were  rapidly  occurring.  The  new 
Center  for  Economic  and  Business  Studies  on  the  campus  of  the 
university  would  "offer  continuing  education  opportunities,  short 
courses,  and  graduate  courses."  It  would  provide  a  setting  for  in-depth 
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research.  The  center  would  be  "a  good  example  of  the  role  our  higher 
education  institutions  can  play  in  helping  our  overall  efforts  to  build  our 
economy  and  help  our  people."  As  North  Carolina  became  more  and 
more  industrialized,  it  was  appropriate  that  the  center  be  developed. 
Though  the  General  Assembly  had  been  generous  in  financing  higher 
education,  many  important  needs  had  been  met  through  gifts  and 
grants.  Contributing  foundations  had  testimonials  as  to  the  value  of 
their  gifts,  and  the  governor  expressed  confidence  "that  the  Center  for 
Economic  and  Business  Studies  will  be  equally  productive."  He  said  the 
center  was  "a  mechanism  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  ...  I  am 
sure  it  will  justify  your  confidence." 

In  the  following  remarks,  the  governor  talked  about  a  contribution  to 
the  university  of  $5  million  from  twelve  foundations  and  about  the  role 
of  North  Carolina  State  University  in  the  lives  of  all  North 
Carolinians.] 

Week  before  last  four  students  from  this  university  came  by 
our  house  on  Blount  Street.  I  wasn't  there,  but  the  students  saw 
the  person  they  really  needed  to  see,  my  wife.  They  came  asking 
for  Christmas  gifts— food  for  needy  families  of  this  county. 

Day  before  yesterday,  when  the  students  completed  their 
door-to-door  "March  Against  Hunger,"  they  had  collected  more 
than  10,000  pounds  of  food  for  underprivileged  families. 

That  campaign,  by  the  Interfraternity  Council  and  800 
students,  is  a  small  sample  of  what  this  university  has  been 
doing  in  many  ways  ever  since  1889. 

The  university  hasn't  gone  across  the  state  putting  food 
baskets  on  tables,  but  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences 
has  taught  the  people  and  conducted  the  research  and  provided 
the  extension  services  that  have  helped  make  North  Carolina  a 
productive  agricultural  state. 

There  isn't  a  farm  producing  food,  fiber,  forest  products,  or 
tobacco  in  this  state  that  hasn't  benefited  from  this  land-grant 
campus. 

And  there  isn't  an  industry  manufacturing  goods  in  North 
Carolina  that  hasn't  benefited  from  N.C.  State  University. 

The  School  of  Textiles  helped  weave  the  clothes  we  wear.  The 
School  of  Design  has  helped  blueprint  the  homes  we  live  in  and 
the  offices  where  we  work.  The  School  of  Engineering  has  helped 
build  the  roads  we  travel  on.  The  School  of  Physical  and 
Mathematical  Sciences  has  helped  advance  the  pure  sciences  on 
which  our  new  technologies  are  based.  The  School  of  Forest 
Resources  is  helping  to  grow  better  pine  trees  for  our  forest- 
related  industries.  The  School  of  Education  is  helping  to  teach 
the  people  who  teach  our  children.  And  the  School  of  Humanities 
and  Social  Sciences  is  helping  us  to  appreciate  a  rich  cultural 
past  and  to  move  forward  to  a  richer  future. 
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True  to  its  land-grant  mission,  N.C.  State  University  has  been 
giving  gifts  to  its  owners— the  people  of  North  Carolina— at 
Christmases  since  1889  and  for  all  of  the  other  days  throughout 
the  year. 

Now,  Roy  Park^  and  you  presidents  of  these  foundations  that 
support  this  university,  you  have  opened  the  largest  Christmas 
gift  from  private  sources  ever  given  to  N.C.  State. 

That  present  is  the  $3.4  million  from  the  twelve  foundations 
that  help  these  eight  schools  operate  more  effectively  for  the 
students  and  the  state.  And  it's  an  additional  $1.6  million  to  the 
Alumni  Association,  the  Student  Aid  Association,  and  the 
Endowment  Board.  That  makes  a  total  Christmas  present  of 
more  than  $5  million. 

As  a  former  student  of  this  campus,  as  an  alumnus,  and  as  one 
who  has  served  as  a  director  of  three  of  these  organizations  (the 
Alumni  Board,  the  Public  Relations  Committee,  and  the 
Education  Foundation),  I  fully  appreciate  the  work  that  preceded 
this  record  year  in  private  giving. 

As  a  taxpayer  I  thank  you  and  all  the  600  directors  and  all  of 
the  contributors  for  supplementing  the  public  funds  for  this 
university  and  making  possible  some  things  public  funds  simply 
could  not  cover. 

So,  Roy  Park,  my  heartiest  congratulations  to  you,  and  my 
deepest  appreciation  to  each  of  you  foundation  presidents  and  all 
of  the  directors  for  these  gifts  to  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

You  leaders  of  this  university  Development  Council  are 
excellent  examples  of  what  I've  been  working  to  bring  about 
since  my  inauguration  almost  one  year  ago:  volunteer  actions  by 
private  citizens  for  the  public  good. 

We  all  like  to  cuss  the  bureaucrats  in  Washington.  We  like  to 
find  fault  with  city  hall  and  the  county  courthouse.  Some  people 
have  even  said  some  unkind  words  about  state  government  in 
Raleigh. 

But  it's  obvious  that,  no  matter  how  benign,  how  generous, 
how  wise  governments  are,  they  can  provide  only  a  portion  of  the 
services  that  our  people  need.  That's  where  volunteer  programs 
and  days  like  this  come  in. 

The  General  Assembly  recognized  the  importance  of  voluntary 
service  and  gifts  from  private  citizens  and  organizations  when  it 
restructured  public  higher  education  in  1971^  and  when  it  passed 
Senate  Bill  691  in  the  1977  session."^ 

That  act  provides  for  endowment  funds  at  each  of  the  sixteen 
public  campuses.  The  sense  of  that  act  covers  all  of  the 
foundations  here  today. 
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This  is  a  public  university.  But  it  was  started  on  a  private 
gift— 60  acres  of  land  from  Stanhope  Pullen.'* 

It  has  been  sustained  through  the  years  by  support  from 
alumni  and  friends. 

It  emerged  into  a  nationally  and  internationally  recognized 
university  with  strong  help  from  voluntary  gifts — ranging  from 
''Nickels  for  Know-How"  for  agricultural  research  teaching  and 
extension,  to  the  "bread  and  butter  money"  gift  from  the  Home 
Demonstration  Clubs  which  helped  to  build  this  McKimmon 
Center,  to  a  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollar  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  which  brought  to  this  campus  one  of  the 
outstanding  engineering  schools  in  the  nation. 

And  the  growth  of  this  university  will  be  determined  in  a 
substantial  way  by  the  gifts  and  grants  from  private  citizens  and 
private  industries  and  private  organizations. 

The  statute  says:  "Proceeds  shall  supplement  the  state 
appropriations  to  the  end  that  the  institution  may  improve  and 
increase  its  functions,  may  enlarge  its  areas  of  service,  and  may 
become  more  useful  to  a  greater  number  of  people."^ 

All  of  you  have  indeed  helped  North  Carolina  State  University 
"enlarge  its  areas  of  service"  to  a  student  body  of  17,700  men  and 
women  and  "to  become  more  useful  to  a  greater  number  of 
people" — 5.5  million  North  Carolinians. 


^Roy  Hampton  Park  (1910-  ),  native  of  Dobson;  resident  of  Ithaca,  New 
York;  B.S.,  North  CaroHna  State  University;  honorary  degrees;  president  and 
director  of  broadcasting  corporations  in  New  York,  North  CaroHna,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  South  Dakota,  Oregon,  Alabama,  Minnesota,  Washington;  other 
widespread  business  interests  including  outdoor  advertising,  newspapers,  real 
estate,  and  investments  in  many  states;  active  civic  and  church  leader.  Frederic 
A.  Williams,  assistant  to  the  president.  Park  Broadcasting,  Inc.,  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  February  12,  1979. 

-"An  Act  to  Consolidate  the  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  in  North 
Carolina"  was  ratified  October  30,  1971.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1971,  c.  1244. 

^"An  Act  to  Amend  G.S.  116-36,  Concerning  Endowment  Funds  for 
Constituent  Institutions  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina"  was  ratified  June 
8,  1977.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  506. 

^Stanhope  Pullen  (1822-1895),  son  of  Sheriff  Turner  Pullen;  native  of  Wake 
County;  successful  businessman  in  Raleigh  with  large  real  estate  holdings; 
philanthropist,  donating  land  in  city  of  Raleigh  for  a  park  (Pullen  Park)  in  1887 
and  60  acres  for  the  original  site  of  North  Carolina  State  University.  (The  1902 
building,  Pullen  Hall,  was  named  for  him.)  Biographical  sketch  of  Richard 
Stanhope  Pullen,  by  A.  M.  Fountain,  furnished  by  University  Archives,  North 
Carolina  State  University;  Writers'  Program  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh:  Capital  of  North  Carolina 
([Raleigh]:  Raleigh  Sesquicentennial  Commission,  1942),  121,  123,  126. 

''In  providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  endowment  fund 
for  each  institution  within  the  University  of  North  Carolina  system,  the  statute 
provided  that  the  income  from  an  endowment  fund  was  not  to  take  the  place  of 
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state  appropriations  "but  it  is  the  intent  of  this  section  that  those  proceeds  shall 
supplement  the  State  appropriations  to  the  end  that  the  institution  may  improve 
and  increase  its  functions,  may  enlarge  its  areas  of  service,  and  may  become 
more  useful  to  a  greater  number  of  people."  G.S.  116-36(b). 


STATEMENT  ON  ADVERTISING  PROGRAM 
December  14,  1977 

[The  state's  advertising  program,  aimed  at  increasing  tourism  in 
North  Carolina,  was  discussed  by  Governor  Hunt  in  the  following 
statement  issued  at  a  press  conference.  The  new  campaign  included 
plans  for  four  full-color  double-spread  advertisements  which  would  run 
nineteen  times  in  seventeen  publications  the  first  three  months  of  1978. 
In  January  full-color  ads  would  appear  in  the  New  York  Times  Sunday 
Magazine,  Southern  Living,  Smithsonian,  and  Signature;  February 
they  would  appear  in  Family  Circle,  Golf,  Golf  Digest,  House  and 
Garden,  Natural  History,  New  Yorker,  Southern  Living,  Travel/ Holi- 
day, Travel  and  Leisure,  and  U.S.  News  and  World  Report.  Including 
black-and-white  ads,  the  state's  advertising  agency  would  place  230  ads 
in  sixty-five  publications  with  a  total  circulation  of  198  million  readers.] 


Nothing  could  be  finer  than  North  Carohna,  and  Fm  proud  to 
unveil  today  the  new  ad  campaign  that  will  take  that  message  to 
millions  of  people  in  1978. 

Travel  and  tourism  is  one  of  our  biggest  industries,  and  1977 
will  be  a  record  year  from  travel  revenues.  But  I  think  this  new 
campaign  can  make  1978  an  even  better  year. 

One  reason  is  that  we  have  doubled  our  travel  advertising 
budget — from  $427,000  to  $1  million — as  part  of  our  effort  to 
upgrade  our  economic  development  program.  We  will  be  running 
twice  as  many  ads  in  national  magazines  like  New  Yorker,  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report,  and  the  New  York  Times  Sunday 
Magazine.  We  will  be  reaching  a  total  circulation  of  almost  200 
million  people  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  62  percent  more 
than  this  year. 

The  centerpieces  of  our  new  campaign  are  these  four-color  ads. 
They  each  use  one  beautiful  spot  in  North  Carolina  to  make  the 
same  point:  whatever  the  traveler  wants — from  beaches  to 
mountains  to  beautiful  rivers  to  beautiful  inns — North  Carolina 
has. 

The  campaign  and  the  ads  were  developed  by  McKinney  Silver 
and  Rockett,  and  that  agency  has  done  a  superb  job  with  the  state 
advertising  contract.  The  Jockey's  Ridge,  as  a  matter  of 
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fact,  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  country's  best  ads  by  the  New 
York  Art  Directors  Exhibition.  I  think  the  agency  is  doing  a  good 
job  of  targeting  the  use  of  our  advertising  money,  too. 

It's  hard  to  overestimate  how  much  travel-spending  means  to 
North  Carohna.  As  I  said,  1977  will  be  a  record  year  in  terms  of 
travel-spending.  We  hit  an  all-time  high  last  year,  $1.28  billion, 
but  this  year  we  passed  the  billion-dollar  mark  in  August. 
Spending  is  running  14  percent  ahead  of  last  year. 

It  appears  that  we'll  have  a  good  ski  season  this  month,  so  we 
should  have  a  strong  finish  and  end  up  well  above  the  $1  billion 
level  for  this  year. 

The  number  of  inquiries  is  way  up  this  year,  too.  Through 
November  the  Division  of  Travel  and  Tourism  had  received  twice 
as  many  inquiries  as  it  received  during  all  of  last  year. 

This  is  all  good  economic  news  for  North  Carolina.  On  the 
basis  of  federal  estimates  that  every  $15,000  spent  by  travelers 
creates  a  new  job,  the  increase  in  travel-spending  thus  far  has 
provided  almost  10,000  new  jobs  for  North  Carolinians. 

And  these  dramatic  gains  were  achieved  under  the  current 
budget,  with  more  aggressive  and  sophisticated  programs  and 
better  marketing  and  advertising.  I'm  confident  that,  working 
together,  the  Division  of  Travel  and  Tourism  and  McKinney 
Silver  and  Rockett  will  be  able  to  do  even  more  for  North 
Carolina  with  the  increased  budget. 


COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC  EDUCATION 

Raleigh,  December  16,  1977 

I'm  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  come  here  today  and 
talk  with  a  group  that  shares  a  vital  concern  of  mine,  and  that  is 
preparing  our  children  to  be  whole,  functioning,  and  contrib- 
uting members  of  our  society.  And  you  have  a  particular  concern 
that  I  think  is  important:  making  sure  that  graduates  of  our 
public  schools  have  the  skills  that  they  need  to  succeed  in  the 
real  world.  You  and  I  both  know  that  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  a  person's  ability  to  read,  write,  and  do 
math  and  his  future  opportunities  for  employment,  adequate 
income,  and  self-respect. 

I  believe  it  is  the  basic  task  of  our  public  schools  to  help^ 
students  develop  the  skills  they  will  need  in  real  life,  and  the 
ability  to  read  is  the  most  important  of  those  skills.  That's  why  I 
have  strongly  pushed  for  the  establishment  of  our  new  Primary 
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Reading  Program.  This  year,  that  program  is  reaching  85,000 
students,  over  30  percent  of  our  primary  grade  students.  By  next 
year,  it  will  reach  over  50  percent. 

We  have  taken  another  step  to  guarantee  that  our  students 
have  those  basic  skills.  As  you  know,  a  high  school  diploma  in 
North  Carolina  traditionally  has  been  based  on  two  things: 
attendance  and  course  requirements.  But  we  have  added  a  third 
requirement— a  minimum  competency  test.  And,  beginning  with 
the  eleventh  grade  class  in  the  next  school  year,  all  North 
Carolina  high  school  graduates  will  be  required  to  pass  a  test 
proving  that  they  can  read,  write,  and  compute  at  a  minimum, 
survival-skill  level.  It  gives  real  meaning  to  that  high  school 
diploma. 

But  that  competency  test  won't  measure  in-school  skills  alone. 
It  will  measure  reading  and  math  abilities  that  a  person 
absolutely  must  have  to  cope  with  life  as  a  citizen,  a  wage-earner, 
a  consumer,  and  a  life-long  learner. 

Our  high  school  graduates  must  be  economically  competent. 
That  is,  they  must  be  able  to  read  a  want  ad,  fill  out  a  job- 
application  form,  make  correct  change,  compute  interest  rates, 
complete  a  simple  income  tax  form  (if  there  is  such  a  thing), 
balance  a  checkbook,  and  buy  a  car  or  a  home.  And  we  must 
remember  that  today's  society — with  its  credit  cards,  installment 
purchases,  high-speed  travel,  and  social  mobility — requires  that 
our  graduates  have  abilities  very  different  from  those  that  were 
enough  twenty  years  ago. 

This  council  is  very  aware  of  those  needs.  And  you've  put  into 
practice  the  old  axiom  that  "children  do  not  learn  what  they  are 
not  taught"  with  your  joint  venture  for  better  economic 
education.  I  want  to  commend  you  strongly  for  that  effort.  The 
joint  approach  of  this  council  and  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  with  in-service  economic  training  for  teachers  and  a 
blending  of  economics  into  the  curriculum  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school,  is  a  practical  and  productive  approach. 

Further,  so  many  of  the  skills  that  I  have  mentioned  speak  to 
the  need  for  our  public  schools  to  be  involved  in  a  more 
comprehensive  approach  to  economics. 

We  must  do  more  than  offer  a  course  in  the  free  enterprise 
system^  in  North  Carolina's  public  high  schools.  I  certainly 
agree  with  Dr.  Craig  Phillips  that  economics  should  "become 
such  a  natural  part  of  the  curriculum  that  we  can  assure  the 
citizens  of  the  state  that  graduates  of  our  schools  are 
economically  literate." 

I  want  to  commend  this  council,  and  especially  John 
Redmond^  and  John  Ellington,^  for  the  plan  which  outlines  the 
Developmental  Economic  Education  Program.  Rarely  do  I  have 
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the  opportunity  to  review  such  a  thorough  and  complete 
educational  plan.  And  I  am  proud  that  we  have  such  a  plan  in 
North  Carolina. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  that  the  DEEP  plan  calls  for 
"community  input  in  an  efficient  manner."  That's  talking  my 
language. 

We  have  just  funded  over  sixty  community-schools  projects  in 
school  districts  across  the  state.  The  legislation  which  provided 
for  these  projects  had  a  two-fold  purpose:  1)  to  open  up  our  school 
facilities  for  greater  community  use,  and  2)  to  stimulate  greater 
citizen  involvement  in  our  public  schools. 

It  is  in  this  second  purpose  that  I  would  like  to  ask  this  council 
to  join  forces  with  the  Interagency  Council  on  Community 
Schools.  I  appointed  the  interagency  council  to  work  with  Dr. 
Phillips  at  the  state  level  in  developing  avenues  for  greater 
citizen  involvement. 

It  would  appear  that  the  two  councils  have  a  common 
concern— that  of  facilitating  community  input  in  our  public 
schools.  I  urge  the  members  of  this  council  to  take  part  in 
community-schools  advisory  councils  at  the  local  level  as  well. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  to  the  members  of  this  council  that 
I  am  personally  very  pleased  with  the  important  work  you  are 
doing.  I  know  that  all  of  you  deserve  recognition  for  the 
accomplishments  of  this  council.  Educating  our  youngsters  is 
the  most  important  thing  we  can  do  in  North  Carolina.  If  we 
don't  do  a  good  job,  we  essentially  cripple  the  future  of  North 
Carolina. 

I  shall  do  everything  I  can  as  governor  to  build  the  best 
educational  system  we  can  in  North  Carolina — and  I  am  happy 
to  have  this  council  as  my  ally  in  that  endeavor. 


^The  1975  General  Assembly  added  the  requirement  that  the  free  enterprise 
system  be  taught  at  the  high  school  level.  "An  Act  to  Amend  Chapter  115  of  the 
General  Statutes  to  Require  Instruction  in  the  Free  Enterprise  System  in  the 
PubHc  High  Schools  of  the  State,"  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1975,  c.  65. 

2John  Gideon  Redmond,  Jr.  (1947-  ),  native  of  Goldsboro;  resident  of 
Greensboro;  B.A.  in  business  and  economics,  M.A.  in  economics.  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  member  of  faculty,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro;  executive  vice-president.  North  Carolina  Council  on  Economic 
Education.  John  Gideon  Redmond,  Jr.,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  2,  1979. 

Vohn  D.  Ellington  (1935-  ),  native  of  Gaston  County;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
3. A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  teacher  prior  to  joining 
staff  of  N.C.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1965;  now  director.  Division  of 
Social  Studies  of  that  department.  John  D.  Ellington  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell, 
February  28,  1979. 
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STATEMENT  AT  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  NEWS  CONFERENCE 

Raleigh,  January  3,  1978 

Tom  Gilmore^  is  making  an  enormous  sacrifice — in  terms  of 
both  his  business  and  his  legislative  career — to  become  deputy 
secretary  of  human  resources. 

He  brings  to  this  administration  a  proven  record  as  a  business 
manager,  and  that  will  be  important  during  the  coming  year  as 
we  work  to  find  ways  to  control  health-care  costs  and  as  we  seek 
to  provide  the  best  possible  human  services  with  the  dollars 
available. 

Dr.  Morrow  and  I  share  the  same  vision  for  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources.  We  want  it  to  work  in  a  way  that  will  enable 
every  North  Carolinian,  particularly  our  young  children,  to  grow 
up  healthy,  whole,  and  able  to  realize  their  full  potential. 

Tom  Gilmore  is  an  old  and  dear  friend  of  mine.  I  know  his  deep 
feelings  about  our  people  and  their  needs.  I  know  his  ability  as  a 
businessman  and  as  a  legislator.  I  know  his  commitment  to 
working  with  Dr.  Morrow  to  meet  the  goals  we  have  set  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources. 


^Thomas  Odell  Gilmore,  Sr.  (1936-  ),  from  Julian;  B.S.  in  horticulture, 
North  Carolina  State  University;  landscape  contractor;  vice-president,  Gilmore 
Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  Inc.;  active  leader  in  political  affairs  and  horticultural 
organizations;  member,  N.C.  House  of  Representatives,  1972-1978;  named  deputy 
secretary,  Department  of  Human  Resources,  1978.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1977, 
395-396;  Thomas  O.  Gilmore  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  24,  1980. 


STATEMENT  ON  PERSONNEL  CHANGES 
IN  GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE 

Raleigh,  January  6,  1978 

[The  governor  announced  the  following  changes  during  a  press 
conference.] 

I  am  announcing  today  that  Dr.  Banks  Talley,^  who  has 
served  so  ably  as  my  executive  assistant  during  the  past  year,  is 
leaving  that  position  and  returning  to  N.C.  State  University. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Talley's  departure,  I  am  also  announcing  a 
reorganization  of  my  management  staff: 

John  A.  Williams,  Jr. ,2  will  become  my  executive  assistant, 
assuming  Dr.  Talley's  responsibilities  for  coordinating  the  work 
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of  the  cabinet  and  the  Governor's  Office.  He  will  also  continue  to 
serve  as  state  budget  officer,  thereby  tying  the  budget  more 
directly  into  the  Governor's  Office. 

Joe  PelP  will  become  senior  assistant  on  my  staff,  assuming 
Dr.  Talley's  responsibilities  for  directing  the  Governor's  Office. 

This  reorganization  gives  me  as  governor  greater  ability  to 
direct  the  budget  and,  through  the  budget,  the  performance  of  the 
nine  cabinet  departments.  The  governor,  of  course,  is  director  of 
the  budget,  and  that  is  his  best  tool  for  making  state  government 
more  responsive,  more  efficient,  and  more  effective. 

I'm  proud  of  what  our  administration  achieved  in  1977.  We 
carried  through  on  the  commitments  we  made  in  the  campaign. 
Our  program  is  in  place  now— the  Primary  Reading  Program, 
the  school  testing  programs,  the  Community  Schools  Act, 
appointment  of  a  new  Utilities  Commission  and  creation  of  a 
public  staff,  the  crime  program,  the  economic  development 
program,  our  citizen  participation  effort. 

Nineteen  seventy -eight  is  the  year  to  make  it  work.  That's 
what  our  administration  is  going  to  concentrate  on  this  year — 
making  it  happen  in  the  communities  of  North  Carolina. 

Our  program  is  designed  to  make  state  government  a  catalyst 
for  that  change.  And  that  makes  the  ability  of  the  governor  to 
direct  and  manage  his  departments  all  the  more  important.  I 
believe  this  reorganization  greatly  strengthens  that  ability. 


1  Banks  C.  Talley,  Jr.  (1926-  ),  native  of  Bennettsyille,  South  Carolina; 
resident  of  Raleigh;  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  World  War  II  army  veteran;  entered  AFROTC  in  1947,  commissioned  as 
second  lieutenant,  1949,  now  holding  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  USAF  Retired 
Reserve  after  twenty-eight  years  of  commissioned  service;  affiliated  with  North 
Carolina  State  University,  1951  to  present,  holding  positions,  consecutively,  of 
assistant  dean  of  students,  coordinator  of  student  activities,  director  of  student 
activities,  associate  dean  of  student  affairs,  dean  of  student  affairs,  and  vice- 
chancellor  for  student  affairs  (since  1974);  on  leave,  1977-1978,  to  serve  as 
executive  assistant  to  Governor  Hunt.  Banks  C.  Talley,  Jr.,  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  February  21,  1979. 

2John  A.  Williams,  native  of  Oxford;  resident  of  Raleigh;  CPA,  partner  in 
accounting  firm  of  Williams,  Urquhart  and  Ficklen  from  1945  to  1965;  member  of 
Advisory  Budget  Commission,  1969-1973;  treasurer  for  State  Democratic  party, 
1962-1965  and  1968-1969;  manager  for  Robert  W.  Scott's  gubernatorial  campaign, 
1968;  semiretired,  1975,  when  he  sold  Standard  Supply  Company  of  Raleigh; 
became  budget  officer,  1977.  "Hunt  Picks  3  Officials,"  News  and  Observer, 
January  10,  1977;  "State  Budget  Officer  Williams  Is  Hunt's  Tough  Guy,  Muscle 
Man,"  News  and  Observer,  January  29,  1979. 

^  Joe  A.  Pell,  Jr.  (1915-       ),  native  of  Surry  County;  resident  of  Pilot  Mountain;^ 
B.A.,  Duke  University;  formerly  self-employed  in  Winston-Salem,  Robeson 
County,  and  Shelbyville,  Kentucky;  senior  assistant  to  governor  in  Hunt 
administration.  Joe  A.  Pell,  Jr.,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  23,  1979. 
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"AN  ECONOMIC  STRATEGY  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA" 

GOVERNOR'S  CONFERENCE  ON  BALANCED 
GROWTH  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Charlotte,  January  11,  1978 

[On  December  21,  1977,  the  governor  had  issued  a  statement  during  a 
press  conference  in  which  he  had  announced  final  plans  for  the  January 
conference.  At  that  time  he  stated  that  Secretary  of  Commerce  Juanita 
Kreps  and  Dr.  Otto  Eckstein,  an  economist  and  former  member  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  would  be  featured  speakers. 

Following  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Balanced  Growth  and 
Economic  Development,  an  editorial  in  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina 
mentioned  ''the  belief,  repeatedly  expressed  by  both  business  and 
governmental  leaders  on  the  program,  that  the  broad  interests  of  the 
public  and  private  sectors  are  one  and  the  same."  It  continued  by 
referring  to  a  "gubernatorial  administration  and  establishment  anxious 
to  listen  to  the  ideas  and  the  problems  of  business;  and  business  leaders 
anxious  to  make  stronger  and  more  meaningful  contributions  to  North 
Carolina's  quest  for  sound  and  balanced  economic  growth."  The 
editorial  concluded  by  saying,  "Those  are  the  attitudes  we  need  to  set 
our  state  upon  the  surest  and  soundest  economic  course  through  the 
remainder  of  the  20th  century."  "A  Satisfying  Experience,"  We  the 
People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVI  (February,  1978),  18. 

In  addition  to  delivering  the  following  address,  the  governor  spoke 
briefly  at  the  opening  session  of  the  conference  on  January  10,  setting 
the  tone  for  the  gathering  of  more  than  500  people.  For  a  detailed  report 
on  the  conference,  see  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVI 
(February,  1978),  which  contains  several  articles  and  reports  on 
addresses  given  at  the  Charlotte  meeting.] 

I'm  happy  to  see  all  of  you  here  this  morning,  because  this  day 
culminates  the  first  step  in  a  process  that  I  expect  to  go  on  in 
North  Carolina  for  years  to  come.  Many  people  have  worked  long 
hours  to  bring  us  to  where  we  are.  This  gathering— where 
interested  citizens,  state  and  local  leaders,  business  leaders,  and 
federal  officials  come  together  to  examine  and  explore  issues 
impinging  on  balanced  growth  and  economic  development  in 
North  Carolina— is  a  unique  experience. 

We  began  this  process  last  fall  by  conducting  a  Conference  on 
Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Development  in  each  of  our  100 
counties.  I  attended  more  than  a  dozen  of  those  conferences. 
Cabinet  secretaries  and  various  state  government  officials 
deeply  interested  in  economic  development  attended  the  others. 

These  county  conferences  gave  some  10,000  people  a  chance  to 
voice  their  opinions  and  to  express  needs  they  felt  were  critical  in 
their  local  communities  to  promote  economic  development.  The 
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reports  from  the  counties  gave  me  a  chance  to  understand  how 
much  importance  people  placed  on  various  needs.  It  also  gave 
members  of  our  administration  and  other  officials  a  good  feel  for 
areas  where  they  should  place  primary  emphasis.  All  of  this 
information  is  necessary  to  help  state  government  respond  to  our 
citizens. 

Another  reason  for  our  county  and  statewide  conferences  is  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic 
Development  at  the  end  of  this  month.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
North  Carolina  is  the  only  state  that  has  prepared  for  the  White 
House  conference  by  literally  going  to  the  grass  roots  and 
holding  county-by-county  conferences. 

In  the  last  two  days  I  think  we  have  gained  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information.  First,  the  secretary  of  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Kreps,^  gave  her  view  of  the  future  path  of 
economic  development  in  our  nation.  And  you've  heard 
summaries  of  the  100  county  conference  reports  by  spokesmen 
from  the  three  major  regions  of  our  state.  You've  also  heard  from 
a  number  of  people  describing  the  events  that  have  brought  us  to 
where  we  are  today  in  1978  and  focusing  on  the  problems  we  are 
going  to  face  in  the  years  ahead,  especially  in  the  1980s.  We've 
had  informative  panel  discussions  on  key  issues  such  as 
education,  taxes,  energy,  community  development,  and  the 
development  of  the  dear  and  precious  land  across  our  state.  I 
especially  want  to  thank  Lauch  Faircloth,  secretary  of 
commerce,  for  so  well  summing  up  the  results  of  those  panel 
sessions  where  some  key  ideas  were  brought  forward. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  other  steps  in  our  process. 
As  I  said  earlier,  this  is  only  the  first  step.  I  want  to  begin  to 
respond  to  you  and  to  the  needs  you  have  identified  as  most 
critical.  I  want  to  explain  further  the  continuing  process  of 
improving  the  economic  well-being  of  our  citizens.  Finally,  I 
want  to  tell  you  how  we  intend  to  work  in  Washington  to  get  our 
proper  share  of  consideration  for  economic  development. 

Manufacturers'  Inventory  Tax 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  discussing  one  particular  issue  that 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  throughout  the  conduct  of 
the  county  conferences  and  the  conference  here  this  week.  We 
have  given  much  thought  to  our  priorities.  From  close  study  of 
the  issues  and  the  achievable  solutions,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
first  step  in  moving  this  state's  economic  development  forward  is^ 
a  well-conceived  plan  to  reduce  manufacturers'  inventory  tax 
costs. 
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As  I  see  it,  an  across-the-board  elimination  of  the  tax  or  state 
income  tax  credits  for  all  manufacturers'  inventory  taxes  paid 
would  be  inappropriate.  But  I  believe  that  well-focused 
manufacturers'  inventory  tax  relief  can  be  a  powerful  develop- 
ment tool  and  still  preserve  the  state's  fiscal  soundness. 

Keep  in  mind  that  North  Carolina  has  an  attractive  tax 
structure  relative  to  most  other  states  and  our  tax  policies 
usually  act  as  a  strong  incentive  in  the  recruitment  of  industry. 
The  manufacturers'  inventory  tax,  however,  is  of  concern 
primarily  because  of  the  adverse  effects  it  has  had  on  recruiting 
inventory-intensive  industries — such  as  tobacco,  machinery, 
instruments,  and  fabricated  metals.  The  fact  that  many  of  our 
neighboring  states  have  significantly  reduced  or  completely 
eliminated  taxation  of  inventories  held  by  manufacturing  firms 
magnifies  the  need  for  closely  examining  this  tax  law.  Since 
most  high -inventory  firms  also  pay  well-above-average  wages, 
the  current  law  impedes  not  only  the  recruitment  of  certain 
attractive  firms  but  also  the  development  of  high-wage  industry 
within  the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  dampering  effect  on  industrial  recruitment, 
the  tax  adversely  affects  inventory-intensive  companies  now 
located  in  the  state.  Many  of  the  agricultural  and  forestry 
products  of  our  state  are  used  by  local  manufacturers,  who, 
because  of  lengthy  manufacturing  processes,  must  hold 
excessive  unfinished  goods  inventories.  In  fact,  over  one  third  of 
all  unfinished  goods  inventories  are  held  by  the  manufacturers 
utilizing  agricultural  or  forestry  products  grown  in  the  state.  The 
current  inventory  tax  tends  to  prohibit  these  companies' 
expansion  and  sometimes  results  in  North  Carolina  firms 
locating  warehouses  and  processing  facilities  just  across  the 
state  line. 

In  addition,  this  tax  as  it  is  now  structured  is  inequitable. 
Firms  employing  one  fifth  of  our  manufacturing  workers  pay 
about  one  half  of  all  ad  valorem  taxes  paid  on  manufacturers' 
inventories.  These  same  firms  also  provide  the  backbone  of 
business  capital  in  our  state.  It  seems  unfair  to  expect  these 
companies  to  provide  the  core  for  our  economy  while  also  paying 
such  a  relatively  large  share  of  the  cost  of  provision  of  local 
services. 

In  short,  it  appears  that  the  present  inventory  tax  law  impedes 
industrial  recruitment  of  inventory-intensive  firms  and  many 
high-wage  industries,  penalizes  many  of  the  manufacturing 
establishments  that  utilize  agricultural  and  forestry  products 
grown  in  the  state,  and  is  unfair  to  inventory-intensive 
companies  already  in  the  state. 
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In  examining  ways  to  correct  this  impediment  to  development, 
we  want  to  keep  several  constraints  in  mind.  We  must  protect 
fully  the  present  tax  base  of  local  government.  We  must 
maintain  the  strong  fiscal  stature  of  North  Carolina.  We  should 
direct  tax  relief  only  to  those  firms  that  find  inventory  tax  costs  a 
major  consideration  in  decisions  to  locate  or  expand.  And, 
finally,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  tax  relief  to  promote 
development  with  a  restructuring  of  our  tax  base.  As  a  result  I 
think  it  appropriate  to  confine  relief  to  taxes  paid  on  inventoried 
goods  in  the  process  of  manufacture  or  raw  materials  awaiting 
processing. 

Our  goal  should  be  to  grant  tax  relief  so  that  the  resultant 
development  would  pay  for  itself  in  the  form  of  new  and 
expanded  facilities,  jobs,  and  trade  which  would  generate 
compensating  sales,  income,  and  other  tax  revenues.  I  would 
propose  that  the  state  invoke  an  income  tax  credit  to  firms 
instead  of  a  reduction  of  the  tax  at  the  local  level.  The  relief 
should  be  focused  on  raw  materials  and  goods-in-process 
inventories  of  inventory -in  tensive  firms.  And,  finally,  we  should 
hold  the  cost  of  tax  relief  to  the  neighborhood  of  $10  million 
annually. 

This  proposal  will  foster  many  positive  effects  to  promote  our 
state's  economic  development.  It  will  solidify  our  already 
competitive  tax  position  with  surrounding  states.  It  will  ensure 
faster  expansion  of  many  in-state  industries.  It  will  improve  the 
inequitable  nature  of  the  present  manufacturers'  inventory  tax 
burden.  It  will  help  accelerate  the  present  manufacturers' 
inventory  tax  burden.  It  will  help  accelerate  expansion  of  local 
tax  revenues.  And  it  will  accelerate  the  growth  of  high -wage 
industry  in  our  state. 

I  assure  you  that  my  staff  and  I  will  work  with  you — the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  business  groups,  various 
departments  in  state  government,  and  all  those  interested  in 
North  Carolina's  development— to  ensure  that  the  final  proposal 
meets  the  best  interests  of  our  state. 

While  I  feel  this  proposal  will  do  much  to  further  our  state's 
advancement,  it  is  but  one  vital  component  of  our  overall 
economic  development  strategy.  Remember  that  the  title  of  this 
conference  is  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Development. 
That  is  a  most  appropriate  theme  as  we  look  ahead  to  the  job  and 
public  service  needs  of  our  people  during  the  next  few  years.  This 
theme  not  only  states  our  commitment  to  meet  economic 
development  needs;  it  also  speaks  to  how  we  will  carry  out  that 
commitment. 
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Economic  Development  Strategy 

We  must  have  an  overall  economic  development  strategy  for 
North  Carolina  to  help  guide  both  public  and  private  actions  in 
the  years  ahead.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  start 
making  important  decisions  in  a  more  consistent  way.  North 
Carolina  still  has  serious  underl3dng  economic  problems.  Our 
accomplishments,  although  truly  outstanding,  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  overcome  many  of  these  problems.  Continued 
progress  in  the  coming  years  hinges  largely  upon  our  ability  to 
attack  these  problems  effectively. 

You  have  heard,  during  the  past  two  days,  a  detailed 
accounting  of  these  problems.  As  we  enter  1978  we  stand  thirty- 
eighth  in  the  nation  in  per  capital  income,  forty-fifth  in  median 
family  income,  and  dead  last  in  average  hourly  manufacturing 
wages.  Our  agricultural  sector,  still  reeling  from  the  effects  of 
last  year's  drought,  is  beset  by  new  challenges  to  tobacco 
growers  and  a  cost-price  squeeze  affecting  every  single  farmer. 
Our  manufacturing  sector,  although  moving  toward  prereces- 
sion  levels  of  employment,  still  is  predominantly  lower-wage  in 
character  and  not  yet  sufficiently  diversified.  Our  trade  and 
services  sector,  while  generally  buoyant  from  a  good  year,  still 
lies  below  its  full  potential  in  both  jobs  and  income. 

In  our  public  sector  we  are  trying  to  cope  with  the  impact  of 
continuing  urbanization,  especially  around  our  small  cities.  The 
demand  for  urban-type  services  has  increased  greatly,  and  we 
face  heightened  pressure  for  the  development  of  farmland  and 
upon  the  environment  generally.  At  the  same  time  the  quality  of 
our  basic  services  to  people,  in  education  and  in  health  care, 
must  be  improved  and  the  services  made  more  accessible.  Yet  we 
are  straining  at  our  limited  fiscal  resource  base  just  to  keep  pace 
with  the  present  demands  of  growth. 

As  we  extend  our  sights  to  the  economic  horizon,  we  can 
anticipate  a  state  with  the  following  characteristics:  six  million 
people,  with  at  least  70  percent  of  those  clustered  together  in 
urban  areas;  a  continuing  high  demand  for  urban-type  services 
all  across  the  state;  a  relatively  slow-growing  labor  force  that 
diminishes  our  labor  pool  potential;  a  potential  shortage  of  jobs 
in  the  private  sector;  and  a  sluggish  national  economy  that  will 
not  drive  the  state  to  higher  employment  levels. 

Although  North  Carolina  will  be  among  the  economically 
favored  Sunbelt  states,  we  will  have  to  earn  our  progress.  And  we 
must  have  broad  policies  for  managing  the  growth  that  we  will 
get  to  avoid  any  adverse  impact  upon  our  communities  and  to 
reap  maximum  economic  benefit. 
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Let's  look  at  what  makes  a  sound  economic  development 
strategy  for  North  Carolina: 

We  must  have  an  aggressive,  well-targeted,  and  cooperative 
industrial  expansion  program.  This  means  putting  together  a 
program  for  the  type  of  new  and  expanded  economic  activity  we 
want  and  then  carrjdng  out  that  program  with  both  state  and 
local  people  involved.  I  believe  that  under  the  leadership  of 
Commerce  Secretary  Lauch  Faircloth  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Board  Chairman  Lynwood  Smith  we  are  well  on  our  way 
toward  having  that  program. 

We  must  have  in  North  Carolina  a  business  climate  that  is 
receptive  to  economic  expansion  and  encourages  confidence 
among  corporate  leaders.  That  means  not  only  maintaining  our 
present  economic  philosophy  but  actively  working  to  eliminate 
current  barriers  to  economic  expansion.  I  have  just  mentioned 
one  barrier  that  we  can  eliminate — excessive  inventory  taxes. 

We  must  have  an  open-door  policy  to  all  targeted  industries 
and  actively  welcome  them  to  our  state  or  to  new  locations  in  our 
state.  This  is  important,  because  targeted  firms  will  have  the 
greatest  positive  economic  impact  on  our  industrial  structure. 
What  must  be  uppermost  in  our  minds  is  the  benefit  that  the 
whole  state  will  receive  from  their  location  here. 

We  must  forge  new  links  in  the  chain  of  public-private 
cooperation.  This  will  add  new  dimensions  to  the  attractiveness 
of  North  Carolina  as  the  place  to  be.  One  dimension  has  already 
been  added  with  the  appointment  of  the  Governor's  Business 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  headed  by  Bill  Cecil. ^Its 
members  are  already  hard  at  work.  A  second  dimension  is 
needed  for  science  and  technology,  a  third  for  government 
productivity  and  management,  and  the  list  could  go  on. 

We  need  a  balanced  growth  policy  for  North  Carolina.  This 
would  be  a  statewide  policy  on  where  to  locate  jobs,  public 
services,  and  public  investment.  The  idea  is  to  build  upon  our 
growing  urban  base — both  small  cities  and  large  cities— and 
guide  job  opportunities  and  public  services  to  where  people 
choose  to  live.  North  Carolina  is  fortunate  in  having  a  dispersed 
pattern  of  urban  settlement.  It  is  a  pattern  on  which  we  can 
successfully  build  to  encourage  full  economic  expansion  in  all 
areas  of  this  state. 

Growth  trends  point  out  the  fact  that  we  have  become  a  more 
balanced  state  during  the  past  half  decade.  Each  section  of  the 
state  is  moving  toward  providing  sufficient  job  opportunities  to 
support  its  labor  force.  The  key  question  for  North  Carolina  is 
how  we  can  maintain  balanced  growth  in  the  years  ahead — the 
type  of  balanced  growth  that  strengthens  both  our  small  cities 
and  large  cities  as  area-wide  centers  of  economic  activity. 
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A  balanced  growth  policy  that  builds  upon  the  existing  urban 
support  base  for  area-wide  economic  development  also  has 
several  additional  advantages.  It  helps  us  move  toward 
settlement  patterns  that  are  energy-efficient,  public-service- 
efficient,  and  use-efficient.  We  therefore  can  avoid  the  very  costly 
and  unsightly  sprawl  pattern  of  living  that  has  evolved  in  other 
areas  of  the  country.  With  limited  fiscal  resources  for  support  of 
settlement  patterns,  we  can  use  our  scarce  public  investment 
dollars  more  effectively  and  wisely. 

A  balanced  growth  policy  also  assures  the  primacy  of  the  state 
role  in  guiding  settlement  patterns  rather  than  the  federal  role. 
This  is  most  important,  for  no  matter  what  the  emphasis  of  a 
national  growth  policy,  states  that  have  their  own  growth  policy 
will  have  far  greater  influence  over  federal  actions. 

The  bottom  line  of  a  balanced  growth  policy,  then,  is  that  it 
helps  us  make  better  decisions  on  how  to  use  our  limited 
resources.  It  is,  in  management  terms,  more  cost-effective  than 
making  decisions  independently  and  in  an  often  conflicting  and 
inefficient  manner.  To  make  state  government  more  responsive 
to  the  public  and  to  carry  out  that  response  in  the  most  effective 
manner,  we  need  an  overall  policy  framework. 

And,  finally,  we  must  be  alert  to  accomplish  our  economic 
development  objective  without  always  expanding  government 
services.  The  kind  of  mind-set  that  many  people  have  developed 
over  the  past  few  decades  searches  first  for  the  governmental 
solutions.  As  we  move  toward  an  economic  development  strategy 
and  as  we  raise  the  level  of  public -private  cooperation,  we  can 
surely  seek  out  alternatives  to  the  expansion  of  government. 

Federal  Government's  Role 

As  we  solidify  our  approach  to  development  within  our  state, 
we  must  be  mindful  of  the  large  role  that  federal  government 
plays.  In  a  few  weeks  we  will  undertake  to  make  our  citizens' 
needs  known  to  President  Carter  and  his  administration  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic 
Development. 

Some  people  view  the  White  House  conference  as  a  battle- 
ground for  the  Sunbelt-Snowbelt  differences.  I  don't  view  it  that 
way.  To  be  sure  the  issue  will  come  up,  and  we  will  maintain  the 
viewpoint  that  reallocation  of  federal  dollars  away  from  the 
Sunbelt  is  no  answer.  In  fact,  a  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
study  has  shown  that  the  Northeast  now  is  receiving  a  higher 
per  capita  share  of  federal  dollars  than  the  South. 

But  far  more  important  at  that  conference  will  be  presenting 
ideas  and  a  philosophy  of  growth  that  speak  to  the  needs  of  the 
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nation  as  a  whole,  approaches  that  bridge  the  Sunbelt-Snowbelt 
controversy.  One  philosophy  I  already  have  presented  at  both 
national  and  regional  forums  is  that  of  the  role  of  the  small  cities 
in  balanced  growth.  Now  by  small  cities  I  mean  almost 
everything  outside  of  the  major  metropolitan  cities  of  the  nation 
which  stand  to  benefit  exclusively  from  present  urban  policy 
ideas  on  targeting  public  funds. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  small  cities  are  the  new  frontier  of 
urbanization  in  this  country.  We  are  growing  a  whole  new 
generation  of  cities  that  are  scattered  across  the  landscape  and 
have,  more  than  anything  else,  helped  to  bring  about  rural 
development.  Here  is  where  the  action  is,  where  people  are 
moving,  where  jobs  are  going.  To  overlook  that  fundamental  fact 
in  a  national  haste  to  revitalize  only  large  distressed  cities  would 
put  this  country  into  a  state  of  imbalance,  not  balance.  I  believe 
in  a  national  growth  policy  and  will  argue  strongly  that  we  need 
to  meet  the  needs  of  both  big  cities  and  small  cities  to  achieve 
balanced  national  growth. 


Conclusion 

All  of  this  goes  to  show  how  large,  how  complex,  how  difficult 
an  issue  we  are  talking  about  when  we  speak  of  balanced  growth 
and  economic  development.  This  week  we  have  taken  the 
temperature  and  checked  the  pulse  of  North  Carolina's  economy 
and  found  it  healthy.  We  have  tried  to  look  to  the  future  and 
diagnose  it.  We  have  tried  to  examine  the  overall  framework  we 
need  to  guide  our  decisions  on  balanced  growth  and  economic 
development.  We  have  examined  some  specific  decisions  that 
can  influence  economic  growth.  And  we  have  tried  to  define  our 
place  in  the  national  picture. 

What  comes  through  to  me  is  the  importance  of  this  process  of 
self-examination  that  began  in  the  counties  last  fall  and 
continued  here  this  week  and  the  importance  of  the  participation 
of  all  those  who  have  an  interest  and  a  stake  in  the  outcome  of 
the  process.  It  takes  a  partnership  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors,  between  government  and  business  and  citizens. 
It  takes  all  of  us.  John  Gardner  put  it  best  when  he  said: 


A  nation  is  never  finished.  You  can't  build  it  and  then  leave  it 
standing  like  the  Pyramids.  It  has  to  be  built  and  rebuilt.  It  has  to  be  re- 
created in  each  generation  by  believing,  caring  men  and  women.  It  is 
our  turn  now.  If  we  don't  believe  or  don't  care,  nothing  can  save  the 
nation.  If  we  believe  and  care,  nothing  can  stop  us.^ 
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iJuanita  Morris  Kreps  (Mrs.  Clifton  H.,  Jr.)  (1921-  ),  native  of  Kentucky; 
resident  of  Arlington,  Virginia;  B.A.,  Berea  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  Uni- 
versity; honorary  degrees;  on  faculty  of  Denison  University,  1945-1950;  Duke, 
1955-1977,  and  assistant  provost,  1969-1972,  vice-president,  1973-1977;  former 
board  director.  New  York  Stock  Exchange;  secretary  of  commerce,  1977-1979. 
Who's  Who  in  America,  1978-1979,  I,  1841;  "Exit  Kreps,"  Time,  114  (October  15, 
1979),  53. 

^William  Amherst  Vanderbilt  Cecil  (1928-  ),  native  and  resident  of 
Asheville;  educated  Bradfield  College,  Reading,  England;  B.A.,  Harvard 
University;  in  British  navy  on  submarine  repair  shops.  World  War  II;  formerly 
with  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York  foreign  desk,  1953-1958,  Washington 
desk,  1958-1960;  vice-president,  Biltmore  Company;  operates  Biltmore  House  and 
gardens,  Asheville.  "At  Biltmore  House,  He's  the  Lord  of  the  Manor."  News  and 
Observer,  February  1,  1976. 

3Gardner,  Excellence,  157,  and  Gardner  letter,  February  22,  1979. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  VOLUNTEER  CONFERENCE 
Denver,  Colorado,  January  11,  1978 

[When  the  National  School  Volunteer  Conference  met  in  Winston- 
Salem  on  February  20,  1979,  Grovernor  Hunt  was  again  the  speaker.  He 
talked  about  teamwork,  about  ways  in  which  volunteers  and 
professionals  could  work  together  for  the  good  of  children.  He  discussed 
his  goal  of  raising  a  new  generation  of  children  and  said  that  the 
proposed  1979-1981  budget,  though  austere,  provided  over  $100  million 
in  new  programs  for  children.  Prenatal  care,  infant  screening,  state- 
assisted  day  care,  and  improved  primary  education  were  among  the 
programs  included  in  the  budget. 

The  presence  of  volunteers  showed  that  more  than  $100  million  worth 
of  services  could  be  obtained.  In  his  1980  speech  the  governor  said  he  felt 
that  for  every  dollar  spent,  another  dollar's  worth  of  service  would  be 
contributed.  Volunteers  could  supplement  what  the  professional 
educators  could  do,  and  everyone,  he  said,  had  a  role  to  play.] 


Being  governor  of  North  Carolina  doesn't  necessarily  qualify 
me  to  speak  to  you  today.  But  perhaps  some  life  experiences  do. 
As  a  boy,  I  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  rural  North  Carolina.  My 
mother  was  a  schoolteacher  in  a  country  schoolhouse.  My  wife  is 
a  teacher  by  profession.  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  North  Carolina  for  four  years  as  lieutenant 
governor.  I  have  four  children  in  public  schools  today,  and  both 
my  wife  and  I  are  volunteers  in  the  public  schools  in  North 
Carolina.  Every  Monday  I  spend  an  hour  working  with  six 
children  in  a  neighborhood  school  in  Raleigh.  My  wife,  who  is 
the  real  expert  on  school  volunteerism,  works  in  a  school  several 
days  each  week.  My  volunteer  job  is  to  tutor  schoolchildren  in  the 
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Primary  Reading  Program,  which  is  a  high  priority  in  the  Hunt 
administration,  and  which  has  volunteers  as  perhaps  its  most 
important  component. 

I'm  trying  to  demonstrate  something  by  doing  that.  I'm  trying 
to  make  people  understand  that  change  and  real  progress  must 
build  from  the  bottom  up.  You  can't  impose  it  from  the  top  down. 
For  all  I  think  I  can  do  as  governor  to  influence  public  education 
in  my  state,  I  want  people  to  understand  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  things  I  can  do  is  to  spend  that  one  hour  a  week  reading 
and,  most  important,  loving  those  kids.  I  want  them  to  see  that 
they  can  do  it,  too.  I  have  also  volunteered  in  communities 
throughout  the  state,  covering  a  wide  range  of  community 
services,  coaching  football  at  the  Salvation  Army  and  teaching 
handicrafts  to  young  children,  reading  to  senior  citizens,  fishing 
with  retarded  citizens,  working  with  ex-offenders  and  the 
handicapped,  delivering  books  in  hospitals,  clearing  trails  with 
4-H'ers,  and  visiting  patients  in  mental  institutions. 

Government,  by  itself,  can't  provide  all  the  love  and  concern 
and  effort  that  we  need.  But  government  can  be  a  catalyst  for 
mobilizing  people  to  go  into  the  schools  and  become  a  part  of 
them  and  care  about  them  and  help  them  do  the  job.  And  we  can 
do  the  same  thing  in  so  many  areas — in  caring  for  the  elderly, 
the  sick,  the  handicapped,  the  mentally  ill,  the  retarded,  the 
youthful  offender. 

That's  the  highest  priority  of  my  administration.  I  have 
created  a  Governor's  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs  to  work  with  the 
people  of  our  state  in  the  communities  where  they  live,  to  develop 
ways  of  dealing  with  their  problems  themselves.  We  have  set  as 
our  goal  literally  doubling  the  value  of  that  citizen  service,  from 
$2  billion  to  $4  billion  a  year.  And  $4  billion  just  happens  to  be 
the  size  of  state  government's  budget  for  one  year.  We  want  to 
match  that — in  effect,  doubling  the  value  of  our  public  services 
without  an  increase  of  one  penny  in  taxes. 

I  think  this  citizen  participation  is  needed  in  our  public 
schools.  For  one  thing,  it  can  bring  us  closer  to  our  schools  again. 
Public  confidence  in  the  schools  has  been  shaken.  And  you  know 
why.  You've  seen  the  stories:  SAT  scores  are  rapidly  declining; 
teachers  are  poorly  trained  and  ill-prepared  to  teach;  parents  are 
afraid  to  send  their  children  to  public  schools;  discipline  is 
deplorable;  high  schools  are  turning  out  students  who  can 
neither  read  nor  compete  and  who  are  therefore  unprepared  for 
productive,  fulfilling  lives. 

Consequently,  the  public  perceives  schools  as  less  desirable 
and  more  impersonal  and  feels  that  schools  have  failed  in  their 
primary  purpose— that  is,  to  educate  youngsters  in  the 
fundamentals,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
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These  perceptions  are  not  really  accurate,  but  the  very  fact 
that  they  are  often  expressed  speaks  to  the  alienation  of  schools 
from  communities. 

As  I  traveled  across  the  state  in  my  campaign  for  governor  and 
talked  to  parents,  teachers,  and  citizens,  I  was  frequently 
reminded  of  how  troubled  citizens  are  about  their  schools.  But  I 
was  strengthened  and  encouraged  in  my  own  conviction  that  the 
problems  in  schools  can  be  solved  when  I  heard  citizens  echoing 
the  very  same  sentiments,  sajdng: 

"They're  our  schools.  And  they  teach  our  children.  We're 
counting  on  the  schools  to  do  that  job.  And  we're  willing  to  do 
what  we  can  to  help  them." 

As  lieutenant  governor  of  North  Carolina  for  four  years,  I 
served  on  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  from  that  unusually 
good  perspective  I  was  able  to  assess  the  quality  of  education  in 
North  Carolina.  I  became  increasingly  convinced  that  every- 
thing, every  program  that  comes  to  fruition  in  North  Carolina, 
depends  on  the  quality  of  education  we  provide  for  our  children. 
That  money  we  spend  on  education  of  our  youth  is  best  spent. 

But  I  know,  and  the  people  of  North  Carolina  tell  me,  that 
money  alone  will  not  solve  our  educational  problems — that 
somehow  we  must  reverse  the  disturbing  national  trend  of 
weakening  ties  between  public  schools  and  the  communities  they 
serve. 

We  realize  in  North  Carolina  that  we  must  make  use  of  the 
many  dedicated  people  who  are  willing  to  give  their  services  as 
volunteers  in  the  schools,  keeping  two  things  in  mind: 

(1)  that  North  Carolina  must  address  its  educational  problems 
in  a  practical,  cost-effective,  commonsense  way,  and 

(2)  that  one  easily  identified  educational  objective  for  our  state 
and  nation  is  that  of  teaching  our  children  to  read,  which  is  a 
major  priority  of  the  Hunt  administration. 

!  Why  do  I  speak  to  you  about  teaching  our  children  to  read? 

Because  the  design  of  an  effective  reading  program  brings 
together  the  resources  of  the  school,  the  classroom,  and  the 
community  in  a  concerted  effort  to  teach  reading.  I  believe  it  can 
be  the  rallying  point  for  renewed  confidence  in  our  schools.  Let 
me  briefly  describe  the  North  Carolina  Primary  Reading 
Program  to  you. 

The  program  covers  grades  one  through  three.  It  provides  a 
trained  teacher's  aide  in  every  primary  classroom  to  help  with 
reading  activities — making  a  ratio  of  one  adult  per  thirteen 
children.  The  objective  is  to  offer  more  individual  attention  and 
help  for  those  40  percent  of  the  children  who  need  special  reading 
assistance. 
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In  addition  to  the  teacher's  aide,  the  Primary  Reading 
Program  provides  for  additional  diagnostic  evaluation, 
instructional  material  selected  by  the  teachers,  in-service  and 
preservice  training  for  teachers  and  aides — and  a  corps  of 
trained  volunteers. 

What  the  program  does  is  to  bring  a  lot  of  personal  attention 
and  support  to  each  child  in  the  primary  classroom — to  provide 
time  and  motivation  to  assure  that  child  an  opportunity  to  read, 
to  be  heard,  to  practice  and  succeed  in  using  the  skills  taught. 

Guidelines  for  the  program  say: 

Each  classroom  is  to  involve  one  volunteer  for  every  five 
students  for  a  minimum  of  one  hour  per  day.  Volunteers  are 
recruited  by  teachers  and  principals  and  reading  supervisors. 
They  may  be  students,  parents,  grandparents,  doctors,  lawyers, 
retired  people. 

What  do  North  Carolina  classroom  volunteers  do? 

They  offer  a  comfortable  change  from  the  routine;  they  bring 
more  laughter  and  happiness  into  the  classroom;  they  bring 
generous  praise  and  encouragement;  they  provide  a  real 
opportunity  for  a  child  to  succeed;  they  involve  the  student  in 
new  individualized  activities;  they  bring  patience,  flexibility, 
and  tender-loving  care;  they  offer  sensitive,  effective  help  to  the 
teacher;  they  offer  special  opportunities  for  children  with 
exceptional  needs;  and  they  are  better  informed  citizens  and 
community  leaders  regarding  our  schools  and  their  needs.  Best 
of  all,  that  costs  almost  nothing, 

I  can't  leave  you  thinking,  however,  that  this  is  a  one-way 
street.  The  salary  may  be  nothing  but  the  payoff  is  tremendous. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example: 

At  age  eighty  ''Aunt  Sara"  Sulzner  has  returned  to  the 
classroom  after  more  than  twenty  years  in  retirement.  Mrs. 
Sulzner  felt  the  need  to  be  useful  and  found  her  way  into  a  third- 
grade  classroom  in  Banner  Elk,  North  Carolina,  where  she  helps 
children  with  the  three  R's  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  She  goes  to 
school  nearly  every  day  and  is  in  great  demand  by  children  and 
teachers  alike  who  beg  her  to  read. 

"I  just  had  to  find  some  way  to  be  useful  to  keep  myself  going," 
she  says,  "and  the  children  make  that  possible." 

And  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  out 
there  willing  to  be  part  of  the  schools  and  to  help  enhance  the 
quality  of  education.  The  response  to  our  call  has  been 
overwhelming  sometimes.  Last  year,  in  cooperation  with  a 
Raleigh  television  station,  the  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs 
sponsored  a  "Volunteer-a-Thon,"  like  a  telethon,  but  people  were 
being  asked  to  pledge  not  money,  but  part  of  themselves.  About  a 
week  after  that  program,  a  young  mother  in  my  Sunday  school 
class  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "I  want  you  to  know  that  I've 
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signed  up  to  be  one  of  your  volunteers,  working  in  the  school 
library.  The  only  problem  is  that  I  could  only  get  one  hour  a 
week— from  2:00  to  3:00  p.m.  on  Friday.  I  was  the  fifteenth  person 
to  sign  up  as  a  volunteer  for  that  library." 

We  need  those  people.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  new  federal 
legislation  requiring  that  handicapped  children  be  appropriately 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  This  cannot  be  done  without 
involving  volunteers  in  schools  in  every  community.  Without 
their  help,  I  doubt  we  can  afford  to  deal  with  problems  of 
individual  instruction,  equal  opportunity,  transportation  to 
special  therapeutic  facilities,  and  of  the  handicapped  being 
unable  to  remain  in  school  for  the  whole  day. 

To  do  this,  emphasis  is  needed  in  several  areas  in  order  to 
maintain  effective  volunteer  programs  in  the  schools: 

We  must  have  community  volunteer  coordinators  for  school 
systems. 

We  must  have  a  well-trained  and  reliable  volunteer  force — a 
commitment  that  volunteers  must  make. 

We  must  have  the  better  training  and  technical  assistance 
needed  for  volunteers— a  commitment  that  schols  must  make. 

The  key  need  is  a  partnership  between  our  schools  and  the 
people.  We  have  to  stop  looking  to  government  alone.  We  have  to 
stop  asking,  "What's  government  going  to  do  about  it?"  and 
start  asking,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?" 

We  have  to  return  to  some  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  this 
country.  It  wasn't  built  from  Washington  down.  It  was  built  in 
every  community  of  every  state  by  loving,  caring  human  beings, 
people  who  would  get  together  and  literally  build  a  schoolhouse 
with  their  own  hands  and  raise  the  money  to  hire  a  teacher.  The 
challenge  to  us  today,  I  believe,  is  to  reestablish  that  spirit. 

We  need  what  I  call  a  new  ethic  of  citizenship.  First,  yes,  you 
pay  your  taxes,  the  price  of  a  civilized  society.  Second,  you  give 
some  of  your  money  to  the  church,  or  perhaps  the  United  Way,  or 
perhaps  some  other  organization.  But  we  should  all  do  one  thing 
more  as  citizens — give  a  part  of  ourselves,  give  some  of  our  time, 
our  energy,  our  hard  work,  and,  most  of  all,  our  love — to  other 
people. 

I  believe  that's  how  we  can  reach  the  true  ideal  of  this  nation, 
an  ideal  that  I  think  was  best  expressed  by  a  writer  from  North 
Carolina's  mountains,  Thomas  Wolfe,  who  said 

...  to  every  man  his  chance — to  every  man,  regardless  of  his  birth,  his 
shining,  golden  opportunity— to  every  man  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to 
be  himself,  and  to  become  whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision 
can  combine  to  make  him — this,  seeker,  is  the  promise  of  America.^ 


^You  Can't  Go  Home  Again,  508, 
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STATEMENT  ON  THE  WILMINGTON  10 

Raleigh,  January  23,  1978 

[Governor  Hunt  spoke  on  statewide  television  the  night  of  January  23 
to  announce  his  decision  with  regard  to  the  Wilmington  10  case,  one 
that  had  attracted  national  and  international  attention.  The  governor 
reviewed  the  facts,  appeals  by  the  defendants,  and  other  circumstances 
relative  to  the  matter  before  announcing  his  decision  in  the  following 
statement.  For  further  details  on  the  Wilmington  10,  see  "Text  of 
Governor's  Statement  on  Wilmington  10"  and  ''Timetable  for 
Wilmington  10"  in  News  and  Observer,  January  24,  1978. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  January  24,  Benjamin  F.  Chavis,  in  a  press 
conference  held  at  Central  Prison,  said  the  group  "had  been  railroaded 
to  prison  and  that  Gov.  James  B.  Hunt  Jr.  had  sought  to  cover  up  the 
state's  involvement."  Chavis  and  the  Wilmington  10  attorney,  James  E. 
Ferguson  H,  said  the  matter  would  not  be  dropped  and  promised 
additional  legal  action.  The  governor,  at  his  Tuesday  press  conference, 
refused  to  discuss  the  matter  further,  saying  the  courts  were  through 
with  it  and  his  decision  was  final.  During  the  conference  a  biracial 
gathering  of  about  thirty  people  protested,  carrying  placards  and 
shouting.  Amnesty  International,  a  human  rights  organization  in 
London,  said  it  welcomed  the  reduction  in  sentences  but  thought  justice 
could  be  served  only  by  acknowledging  that  the  group  had  been  wrongly 
imprisoned  and  by  its  release.  The  National  and  North  Carolina 
Alliance  Against  Racist  and  Political  Repression  announced  plans  for  a 
March  25  protest  march  in  Washington  with  the  intention  of  urging 
President  Carter  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Wilmington  10.  News  and 
Observer,  January  25,  1978. 

Editorial  comment  and  the  reaction  of  citizens  varied  widely.  The 
News  and  Observer  of  January  29,  1978,  quoted  the  Smithfield  Herald: 
*The  case  of  the  Wilmington  10  was  developed  in  an  emotional 
atmosphere  that  tended  to  stifle  reason.  That  atmosphere  is  not  to  be 
ignored.  But  the  substantial  doubt  about  the  fairness  of  the  trial  rises 
mainly  from  the  demonstrated  unreliability  of  the  principal  witness  for 
the  prosecution.  The  convictions  in  the  firebombing  case,  resulting  in 
harsh  prison  sentences,  were  based  mainly  on  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  who  later  said  his  original  testimony  was  untrue.  He  was  the 
only  witness  testifying  that  he  had  seen  the  defendants  burn  the  store. 

"The  News  and  Observer  puts  the  unreliability  of  the  state's 
testimony  into  sharp  focus.  'Few  North  Carolinians,'  that  paper 
observed  in  an  editorial,  'would  want  their  friends  or  relatives 
imprisoned  on  the  word  of  convicted  felon  Allen  Hall.  It  was  Hall  who 
recanted  the  testimony  he  had  give[n]  at  the  trial  and  then  recanted  his 
recantation  in  a  telephone  call  to  the  prosecutor.  Even  state  officials 
have  conceded  the  10  could  not  be  convicted  on  retrial  if  Hall's 
testimony  were  impeached.' 

"Governor  Hunt,  on  television  Monday  night  declaring  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  that  he  believed  the  trial  of  the  Wilmington  10  was 
fair,  said  nothing  about  the  demonstrated  unreliability  of  the  state's 
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main  witness.  But  what  sort  of  a  sense  of  fairness  enabled  him  to 
overlook  the  soft  foundation  of  the  state's  case?" 

In  its  editorial  of  January  25,  the  News  and  Observer  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  the  governor's  statement  left  ''the  impression  that  the 
defendants  were  convicted  of  actually  firing  at  emergency  personnel, 
when  they  were  found,  guilty  of  conspiring  to  do  so — a  quite  different 
matter."  Emergency  personnel  said  they  were  fired  on,  but  the 
Wilmington  10  were  not  convicted  of  that  act.  The  Raleigh  paper 
criticized  the  governor's  speech  for  not  making  the  distinction  clear 
enough. 

In  its  January  29  issue,  the  News  and  Observer  quoted  editorials  from 
newspapers  across  the  state:  the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  the  Winston- Salem  Journal,  the  Wilmington  Morning  Star, 
the  Asheville  Citizen,  and  the  Durham  Herald,  as  well  as  the  Smithfield 
Herald.  The  Greensboro,  Winston-Salem,  and  Smithfield  papers  felt 
that  the  governor  should  have  commuted  the  sentences  to  time  served, 
thereby  ending  the  matter  once  and  for  all;  the  Wilmington,  Asheville, 
and  Durham  papers  commended  his  decision.  The  Virginian-Pilot 
(Norfolk),  also  quoted  the  same  day,  editorialized:  "Trapped  between  'let 
'em  out'  and  'let  'em  rot'  sentiments,  Mr.  Hunt  pleased  neither  faction. 
Nor  did  he  particularly  favor  the  Wilmington  Ten,  who  remain,  if  not 
political  prisoners,  then  prisoners  of  politics.  Just  like  their  governor." 

For  reaction  from  citizens,  reaction  of  nationally  syndicated 
columnists,  and  editorial  comments  from  out-of-state  newspapers 
including  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Washington  Post,  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  see  the  News  and  Observer, 
January  25,  27,  1978. 

In  the  following  statement,  Governor  Hunt  reviewed  action  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  state  courts;  later  appeals  were  addressed  to  the 
federal  tribunals.  The  case  went  before  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Franklin  T.  Dupree  who  ruled  in  June,  1980,  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
review  the  case.  His  decision  was  appealed  to  the  Fourth  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Richmond;  arguments  were  presented  in 
that  court  on  October  9.  See  "Wilmington  10  Appeals  Continue,"  News 
and  Observer,  October  2,  1980. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  convictions  because  the 
Sixth  Amendment's  fair  trial  rights  had  been  violated  and  because  the 
attorneys  for  the  defendants  had  not  had  access  to  a  pretrial  statement 
containing  changes  in  testimony  by  witness  Allen  Hall.  See  Ginny 
Carroll,  "Federal  Appeals  Court  Overturns  Convictions  of  Wilmington 
10,"  News  and  Observer,  December  5,  1980.  The  state  attorney  general 
considered  further  appeals  but  decided  no  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  thereby,  so  the  long  and  tortuous  process  was  finally  concluded 
before  the  end  of  1980.  Ginny  Carroll,  "State  Leans  Away  from  '10' 
Appeal,"  News  and  Observer,  December  6,  1980;  "City  [Wilmington] 
Urges  '10'  Case  Be  Dropped,"  News  and  Observer,  December  17,  1980; 
Bo  Emerson  and  John  Robinson,  "No  Appeal  Planned  over  '10,'"  News 
and  Observer,  December  19,  1980.] 

My  fellow  North  Carolinians,  I  want  to  talk  v^th  you  tonight 
about  the  "Wilmington  10"  case.  Thousands  of  you  have  written 
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and  called  my  office  about  it  just  in  recent  days.  It's  a  matter  that 
touches  deep  and  conflicting  feelings  in  many  people.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  case  publicly,  much  of  it  inaccurate. 

I  want  to  review  with  you  the  facts  in  this  case,  as  I  have  come 
to  know  them  in  literally  hundreds  of  hours  of  study. 

I've  met  with  many  groups  and  individuals  who  wanted  me  to 
pardon  the  defendants  and  with  the  district  attorney  who 
prosecuted  the  case.  I  listened  to  them  and  thoroughly 
investigated  the  claims  they  made.  I  have  read  the  transcripts  of 
the  trial  and  the  postconviction  hearing,  studied  the  sentences 
given  in  the  case,  reviewed  each  individual  defendant's  record, 
and  directed  my  legal  counsel  to  meet  and  talk  with  several  of  the 
defendants. 

Let's  remember  what  happened  in  Wilmington  in  February  of 
1971.  The  people  of  that  city,  black  and  white,  clearly  remember 
the  fear  they  lived  under  then.  Tension  touched  off  by  suspen- 
sions and  boycotts  in  the  schools  led  to  shootings,  firebombings, 
arson,  and  assaults  in  the  city. 

The  neighborhood  hit  hardest  was  around  Mike's  Grocery, 
which  was  firebombed  and  burned  to  the  ground  on  Saturday, 
February  6,  after  a  group  of  75  to  100  people,  many  of  them  teen- 
agers or  younger,  gathered  at  a  nearby  church. 

According  to  the  evidence  presented  by  the  state  at  the  trial  of 
the  Wilmington  10,  defendant  Chavis^  instructed  the  group  to 
firebomb  Mike's  Grocery  and  then  shoot  at  the  policemen  and 
firemen  who  responded  to  the  fire  alarm.  Mike's  Grocery  and  the 
homes  of  two  black  families  were  then  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
firemen  and  policemen  who  responded  to  the  alarm  were  fired 
upon.  The  gunfire  was  so  intense  that  the  firemen  were  unable  to 
control  the  flames.  During  the  shooting  a  young  black  man  was 
killed  and  a  policeman  was  critically  wounded. 

The  defendants  were  tried  and  convicted  in  1972.  The  North 
Carolina  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  that  conviction  in  1974. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  found  no  reason  to 
review  the  case,  and  in  1976  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declined  to  review  the  action  of  the  state  courts.  The 
Wilmington  10  began  serving  their  sentences  in  February,  1976. 
They  have  been  in  prison  now,  counting  time  spent  in  jail 
pending  appeal,  for  nearly  three  years. 

Last  year  the  defendants  took  their  case  back  to  court  to  ask 
for  a  new  trial  on  the  basis  of  their  allegations  that  three  of  the 
state's  major  witnesses  lied  at  the  trial.  After  a  two-week  hearing 
on  these  allegations,  the  superior  court  found  there  was  no  basis 
for  a  new  trial. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  state  court  of  appeals  agreed  with  that 
ruling,  and  that  ended  the  matter  in  the  courts  of  this  state. 
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From  all  that  I  have  learned  in  reviewing  this  case,  I  have 
concluded  that  there  was  a  fair  trial,  the  jury  made  the  right 
decision,  and  the  appellate  courts  reviewed  it  properly  and  ruled 
correctly.  I  have  confidence  in  what  our  courts  and  judges  have 
done. 

Accordingly,  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  pardon  these  defendants. 

Like  many  of  you,  however,  I  am  greatly  concerned  about  one 
aspect  of  this  case. 

Throughout  my  study  of  it,  one  question  keeps  coming  up: 
Were  these  sentences  too  long? 

Let  me  give  you  some  background. 

A  year  ago  this  week  I  delivered  a  special  message  on  crime  to 
our  General  Assembly.  I  called  for  a  speedy  trials  law,  a 
restitution  law  requiring  criminals  to  pay  their  victims,  and 
restoration  of  the  death  penalty.  I  also  recommended  that  prison 
sentences  be  made  more  uniform  to  eliminate  the  wide  range  in 
possible  sentences  for  various  crimes  and  the  disparities  that 
result  from  that. 

Let's  examine  the  law  in  this  case.  These  defendants  were 
convicted  of  two  crimes.  The  first,  firebombing  an  unoccupied 
building  with  an  explosive  device,  carries  a  sentence  ranging 
from  five  to  thirty  years  in  prison — a  tremendous  range.  The 
second  crime,  conspiring  to  assault  policemen  and  firemen  by 
shooting  at  them,  carries  a  sentence  of  no  more  than  five  years  in 
prison.  Fm  frank  to  say  to  you  that  I  consider  shooting  at 
firemen  and  policemen  much  more  serious  a  crime  than 
firebombing  an  unoccupied  building.  This  lack  of  uniform  laws 
and  punishment  that  really  fits  the  crime  is  what  makes 
sentencing  so  difficult  for  our  judges  to  administer  and  so  hard 
for  our  people  to  understand. 

The  one  aspect  of  this  case  that  was  not  subject  to  review  in  the 
appellate  courts  was  the  length  of  the  sentences.  Our  law  does 
not  permit  any  appellate  court  to  review  whether  the  sentences 
given  in  this  case  are  proper  and  appropriate.  The  only  place 
that  can  be  addressed  is  right  here,  by  the  governor,  under  the 
powers  given  to  him  by  the  constitution.  Like  governors  before 
me,  I  have  used  that  power  in  some  cases  that  I  considered  most 
deserving.  And  those  are  the  only  times  when  it  should  be  used. 

As  governor  I  considered  several  factors  in  looking  at  these 
sentences.  I  had  to  take  into  account  the  atmosphere  and  tension 
in  Wilmington  seven  years  ago.  Those  were  troubled  times  for 
that  city  and  for  all  North  Carolina.  I  also  considered  the 
defendants'  ages — they  were  young,  several  of  them  high  school 
students.  Also,  this  was  the  first  offense  for  most  of  them. 

I  have  given  long  and  prayerful  consideration  to  all  these 
factors.  I  have  concluded  that  the  sentences  of  these  men  in 
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prison,  which  range  from  a  minimum  imprisonment  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years,  are  too  long. 

I  will  not  reduce  their  sentences  for  conspiring  to  shoot  at 
policemen  and  firemen. 

I  believe,  however,  that  a  reduction  in  the  sentences  imposed 
for  fire  bombing  an  unoccupied  building  is  in  order. 

I  am  reducing  the  minimum  sentence  of  Joe  Wright,  who  has 
made  an  outstanding  record  at  North  Carolina  State  University 
while  on  study  release  from  prison,  from  twenty  years  to  thirteen 
years. 

I  am  reducing  the  minimum  sentences  of  Jerry  Jacobs,  James 
McKoy,  Reginald  Epps,  Willie  Earl  Vereen,  and  Wayne  Moore 
from  twenty  years  to  fourteen  years. 

I  am  reducing  the  minimum  sentences  of  Marvin  Patrick  and 
Connie  Tindall  from  twenty-two  years  to  fifteen  years. 

I  am  reducing  the  minimum  sentence  of  Ben  Chavis  from 
twenty-five  years  to  seventeen  years. 

Some  people  have  implied  that  the  one  female  defendant,  Ann 
Shepard  Turner,  received  preferential  treatment.  She  received  a 
seven-to-ten-year  sentence  upon  her  conviction  for  encouraging 
the  other  defendants  to  firebomb  Mike's  Grocery.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatsoever  that  she  actually  participated  in  the 
firebombing  or  the  shooting.  I  have  concluded  that  her  sentence 
was  appropriate  for  her  participation  in  this  crime. 

The  reduction  of  the  other  sentences  does  not  mean  that  the 
defendants  are  free  to  walk  out  of  prison.  Because  the  General 
Assembly  has  provided  that  all  prisoners  are  eligible  to  be 
considered  for  parole  after  serving  one  fourth  of  their  minimum 
sentences,  these  defendants  are  closer  to  being  considered  for 
parole.  The  first  parole  consideration  date  will  come  as  early  as 
June  for  one  of  them,  Joe  Wright,  and  as  late  as  two  years  from 
now  for  another.  The  State  Parole  Commission  will  determine  if 
and  when  each  individual  is  ready  to  return  to  society.  If  paroled 
they  will  have  to  keep  jobs  and  support  their  families  or  be  full- 
time  students,  remain  within  the  state  under  close  supervision  of 
parole  officers  (unless  given  special  permission  to  travel  outside), 
and  may  not  possess  firearms. 

If  they  violate  parole  they  will  be  returned  to  prison  to  finish 
serving  their  sentences. 

That  is  my  decision  in  this  case.  I  doubt  that  it  will  satisfy 
those  who  have  demanded  a  pardon  or  those  who  have  opposed 
any  action. 

But  I  did  not  make  my  decision  to  satisfy  them,  or  to  satisfy 
those  from  outside  who  have  criticized  North  Carolina  and  our 
system  of  justice.  I  have  made  the  decision  that  I  think  is  right. 
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It  is  time  for  us  all  now  to  turn  away  from  the  bitterness  and 
rancor  of  the  past.  Bitterness  and  anger  and  distrust  of  each 
other  can  tear  us  apart  as  a  state  and  crush  our  hope  for  the 
future.  And  hope  is  what  has  brought  us  so  far  in  North 
Carolina. 

I  would  invite  those  who  have  criticized  us  to  look  at  North 
Carolina.  Look  at  our  people.  People,  working  side  by  side  for 
common  goals.  Look  in  our  schools,  look  in  our  factories,  look  at 
what's  happening  in  our  neighborhoods  and  our  communities. 

We  haven't  achieved  perfect  harmony.  No  one  would  claim 
that.  There  is  much  more  we  want  to  accomplish. 

But  we  are  moving  forward— and  we're  moving  forward 
together— toward  a  future  that  offers  order  and  justice  and 
opportunity  for  all  of  our  people. 

My  hope  and  my  prayer  is  that  we  continue. 


^Benjamin  Franklin  Chavis,  Jr.  (1948-  ),  native  of  Oxford;  B.A.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.Div.,  Howard  University;  minister,  United 
Church  of  Christ,  since  1972;  labor  and  civil  rights  organizer;  field  worker, 
United  Church  of  Christ's  Commission  on  Racial  Justice,  at  time  of  Wilmington 
riots;  prison  sentence  began  in  1976.  Matney,  Who's  Who  among  Black 
Americans,  1977-1978,  160;  "Wilmington  Ten:  Conscience  or  Crime?" 
Christianity  Today,  XXII  (April  21,  1978),  46. 


OUTLINE  OF  REMARKS  TO  THE 
NORTH  CAROLINA  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Chapel  Hill,  January  26,  1978 

[In  his  first  appearance  as  governor  before  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association,  on  January  27,  1977,  the  chief  executive  had  talked  about 
his  relationship  with  the  press.  He  promised  to  "take  the  time  and  make 
the  effort,  whether  it's  in  my  office  in  Raleigh  or  when  I'm  traveling 
across  the  state,  to  enable  you  to  carry  out  your  role."  The  jobs  each  had 
to  do  would,  he  said  "lead  us  into  conflicts  from  time  to  time."  But  he 
observed  that  those  conflicts  did  not  mean  that  "we  can't  have  a  good 
professional  relationship,  no  more  than  it  means  we  can't  have  a  good 
personal  relationship."  He  outlined  a  few  of  the  goals  of  his 
administration,  adding  that  he  also  hoped  for  "a  new  spirit  of  citizen 
involvement,  of  people  working  together  to  improve  their  own 
communities."  In  his  1978  remarks  he  said  he  hoped,  when  his  term  was 
up,  that  citizens  could  measure  his  administration  by  "the  progress  we 
have  made  in  our  communities."] 

1.  One  year  after  my  first  talk  to  you  as  governor,  I  want  to  tell 
you  I  have  enjoyed  the  relationship.  I  want  you  to  know  I  read 
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your  papers.  I  don't  always  like  what  you  write,  but  Fm  not 
supposed  to,  necessarily. 

Reminds  me  of  the  story  about  the  kind  old  gentleman  who 
saw  a  little  boy  walking  along  carrjdng  a  big  pile  of  papers. 
"Don't  all  those  papers  make  you  tired?"  he  asked  the  boy. 
"Naw,"  he  replied,  '*I  don't  read  'em." 

Well,  I  do  read  'em.  And  I  appreciate  'em.  Even  if  they  do  make 
me  tired,  sometimes.  The  press  is  the  institution  that  forces 
government  to  face  issues  it  might  not  be  so  willing  to  face  on  its 
own.  That's  good. 

Weekly  press  conferences. 

Luncheons,  other  sessions  with  you. 

We  want  to  continue  those.  Reaffirm  my  commitment  to  being 
open  and  accessible  to  you. 

II.  We  have  some  common  goals,  and  I  want  to  talk  about 
them.  Basically,  they  amount  to  keeping  government  open  to  the 
people.  Specifically,  I'm  concerned  about: 

Open  Meetings  Law:  needs  strengthening  in  wake  of  Justice 
Lake's  decision. ^  I've  been  slower  appointing  my  study 
commission  members  because  of  something  that  took  up  right 
much  of  my  time  this  past  month,  but  I  announced  four  excellent 
appointments  today.  One  is  Jack  Aulis,^  and  I  talked  with  him 
today  about  my  strong  commitment. 

A.  Must  spell  out  what  are  "governmental"  bodies;  I  want  a 
broad  interpretation  of  that. 

B.  Advance  notice  of  meetings  should  be  required.  The  law  is 
meaningless  otherwise. 

C.  There  should  be  a  provision  voiding  any  action  taken  in  a 
secret  meeting. 

I  will  work  with  you  to  bring  about  those  changes  in  the 
legislature. 

Like  you,  I'm  also  concerned  about  attorney  general's 
interpretation  of  the  Personnel  Act,^  saying  media  can't  get  any 
information  about  state  employees'  status.  That  law  must  be 
changed.^ 

III.  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  some  other  issues  coming 
this  year  and  some  problems  that  are  going  to  be  facing  us 
further  down  the  road.  I'd  also  like  to  offer  you  some  of  my 
thoughts,  as  an  avid  newspaper  reader,  about  how  you  might 
confront  those  problems. 

You  know  about  our  legislative  program  last  year— in  edu- 
cation, economic  development,  crime,  and  utility  regulation.  This 
year  my  administration  will  concentrate  on  making  those  things 
work,  in  bringing  about  concrete  changes  in  our  communities. 

This  was  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  at  the  end  of  my 
Wilmington  10  statement  Monday  night.  What's  important  is 
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what's  happening  to  our  people.  I  might  say  here  that  I  know  my 
decision  in  that  case  didn't  please  everybody  here.  I  didn't  try  to 
satisfy  anybody  with  my  decision.  I  spent  hundreds  of  hours 
making  my  decision.  There  will  never  be  enough  time  or 
opportunity  to  explain  all  the  factors  that  I  weighed  in  making 
my  decision.  I  looked  at  everything,  I  made  the  decision  I 
thought  was  right,  and  I  did  the  job  I'm  paid  to  do.  Let  me  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Stan  Swofford^  and  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News^  for  their  aggressive  pursuit  of  the  story. 
We  have  to  put  the  past  behind  us.  We  have  to  go  forward. 

The  important  thing  is  what  is  happening  in  our  communities. 
And  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  don't  think  the  success  of  our 
administration  can  be  measured  in  Raleigh,  in  state  govern- 
ment; it  has  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  what  is  happening  to  our 
people  and  the  places  where  they  live  and  you  publish.  Some 
examples: 

Education:  Competency  tests  will  be  given  this  spring.  Be 
ready  for  an  outcry.  Challenge  will  be  to  respond  to  that 
positively.  Get  the  test  results;  you  have  a  right  to  them.  What  do 
our  schools  need  to  do  the  job? 

Also,  your  school  districts  now  have  money  to  open  up  the 
schools  to  community  activities.  Is  that  happening  where  you 
live? 

Economic  development:  Challenge  is  how  to  provide  proper 
development  that  will  give  people  needed  job  opportunities  where 
they  live  while  preserving  the  quality  that  makes  those  good 
places  to  live. 

Crime:  Must  look  at  our  system  of  sentencing,  as  I  mentioned 
Monday  night.  I  challenge  you  to  examine  the  performance  of 
the  courts  in  your  city  or  county  or  coverage  area.  Are  they  fair? 
Are  they  working  hard  enough?  Is  justice  dispensed  without 
prejudice? 

I  think  we  all  make  the  mistake  of  looking  too  much  at 
government.  Perhaps  because  government  is  easier  to  cover.  But 
that's  not  the  only  place  where  important  things  are  happening. 

You  should  look,  however,  at  how  well  government  is 
performing.  We  plan  to  have  some  new  wrinkles  that  we  hope 
will  help  state  government  provide  more  services  for  the  dollar. 

IV.  Challenge  to  you. 

All  of  this  goes  to  the  question  that  is  debated  every  day  in 
every  newsroom:  What  should  newspapers  be  about?  We  live  in  a 
changing  world.  Communication  is  so  fast  now.  There  is  so  much 
information.  Television  has  changed  our  way  of  dealing  with  the 
world.  I  know  there  are  questions  about  the  future  of  newspapers, 
particularly  in  large  cities  like  Chicago  and  Washington. 

I  believe  there  will  always  be  a  role.  It's  providing  people  the 
information  they  need  to  act  wisely  in  their  lives.  And  that  puts 
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more  of  a  burden  on  you  to  isolate  those  important  and  complex 
issues,  to  explain  them  in  an  understandable  way  to  people  and 
to  communicate  why  they  matter. 

Journalists,  in  the  past,  have  been  generalists.  I  know  many  of 
you  see  a  need  for  more  specialists — perhaps  in  law  or  medicine 
or  the  environment  or  utility  regulation.  (By  the  way,  what's 
happening  with  the  new  public  staff?)^  Good  example:  News  and 
Observer  story^  by  Ted  Vaden^  last  Sunday  on  ocean  sewer 
outfalls. 

So  many  complex  issues  ahead  of  us:  health  care  and  its  cost. 
What's  involved  in  teaching  children?  What's  involved  in 
building  economic  infrastructure?  Whole  area  of  telecommunica- 
tions. 

It's  evident  you're  going  to  have  to  run  fast  to  keep  up  with  a 
fast-changing  world.  But  you've  done  it  before.  North  Carolina 
has  a  tradition  of  excellent  journalism.  I  have  faith  you'll 
continue  it.  To  the  question:  Do  newspapers  have  a  future?  I 
respond:  I  surely  hope  so.  I'd  be  lost  without  them.  I  stand  with 
Jefferson.  10  So  we  both  have  some  serious  challenges  ahead.  I 
have  enjoyed  this  first  year  and  our  relationships;  I'm  looking 
forward  to  the  next  three  years.  Stay  on  top  of  us. 


^A  faculty  meeting  of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  was  not  required  to  be  open  under  the  provisions  of  G.S.  143-318.2, 
according  to  the  majority  opinion  in  Student  Bar  Association  Board  of 
Governors,  of  the  School  of  Law,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
Carolyn  McAllaster;  Catherine  Reid;  Laura  Banks;  John  Meuser;  Ann  Wall;  and 
Paul  Mones  v.  Robert  Byrd,  Dean  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Law  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  His  Official  Capacity;  Ferebee  Taylor,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  His  Official  Capacity;  William  L. 
Friday,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  His 
Official  Capacity;  Walter  R.  Davis,  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  North  Ca  rolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  His  Official  Capacity;  William  A. 
Dees,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  in  His  Official  Capacity,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  293 
N.C.  594  (1977).  Associate  Justice  I.  Beverly  Lake  wrote  the  majority  opinion; 
Associate  Justice  James  G.  Exum  dissented. 

^Gordon  Allan  (Jack)  Aulis  (1925-  ),  native  of  Hanover,  N.H.;  resident  of 
Raleigh;  B.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  World  War  H; 
various  positions  with  the  Virginian-Pilot  (Norfolk)  and  the  Daily  Advance 
(Elizabeth  City),  1961-1967;  with  the  News  and  Observer,  holding  positions  of 
chief  copy  editor,  city  editor,  staff  writer,  daily  columnist,  editorial  writer  and 
columnist,  1968-1977;  deputy  executive  director.  Electricities  of  North  Carolina 
since  1977.  Gordon  Allan  Auhs  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  22,  1979. 

^See  Attorney  General's  Opinion  dated  January  24,  1978,  on  "Privacy  of  State 
Employees'  Personnel  Records;  Release  of  Information  to  the  News  Media  after 
Hearing;  Open  Grievance  Hearings."  The  opinion,  requested  by  J.  Phil  Carlton, 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety,  was  written  by 
Isaac  T.  Avery  HI,  assistant  attorney  general. 
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"^The  law  was  changed  by  "An  Act  to  Allow  Release  of  Certain  Information 
Pertaining  to  State  Employees,"  ratified  June  18, 1978,  and  effective  July  1, 1978. 
A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  Second  Session,  1978,  c.  1207. 

^Stan  Swofford  did  not  respond  to  two  requests  for  biographical  information. 

^See  "Gov.  Hunt  Refuses  to  Pardon  Ten  but  Reduces  Prisoners'  Sentences," 
Greensboro  Daily  News,  January  24,  1978. 

^See  "Statement  on  Utilities  Commission  and  Staff,"  June  8,  1977. 

^See  "Water  Experts  Study  Ocean  Outfall  Idea,"  News  and  Observer,  January 
22, 1978.  The  idea  discussed  was  that  of  dumping  treated  sewage  directly  into  the 
ocean.  State  water  experts  were  trying  to  relieve  the  sewage  disposal  problems 
plaguing  coastal  resorts,  and  this  idea  was  being  seriously  considered.  Effluent 
would  be  pumped  through  long  "outfall"  pipes  1.5  miles  or  more  to  the  ocean.  The 
last  section  of  pipe  would  be  perforated  to  permit  diffusion  of  sewage  over  a  wide 
area.  Scientists  felt  that  this  method  of  disposal  would  be  harmless. 

9Edwin  B.  (Ted)  Vaden,  Jr.  (1947-  ),  native  of  Washington,  B.C.;  resident  of 
Raleigh;  B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri;  on 
staff,  Congressional  Quarterly,  Washington,  B.C.,  1974-1977;  on  staff  of  News 
and  Observer,  since  March,  1977,  holding  position  of  business  editor.  Edwin  B. 
Vaden,  Jr.,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  8,  1979. 

^°Jefferson  wrote  to  Colonel  Edward  Carrington,  January  16,  1787:  "The  basis 
of  our  government  being  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  object  should  be 
to  keep  that  right;  and  were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a 
government  without  newspapers,  or  newspapers  without  a  government,  I  should 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter."  Quoted  in  Bartlett,  Familiar 
Quotations,  All. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS 

Winston-Salem,  February  2,  1978 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  tonight,  you 
whose  contributions  to  our  Uves  and  our  culture  are  so  profound. 
The  plans  you  draw  for  our  homes  and  institutions,  our  roads, 
parks,  and  meeting  places  influence  us  in  every  minute  of  our 
daily  lives.  The  theme  of  this  winter  convention  is  "The 
Architect's  Contribution  to  His  Environment,"  and  I  want  to 
share  with  you  my  thoughts  on  how  we  can  enhance  this 
environment  together. 

One  of  our  great  advantages  in  North  Carolina  is  our  quality 
of  life.  I  have  just  come  from  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Balanced  National  Growth  and  Economic  Development,  and  one 
of  our  main  concerns  there  was  how  to  keep  our  high  quality  of 
life  and  provide  the  jobs  and  opportunities  that  make  life  worth 
living.  The  cultural  resources  of  North  Carolina  are  one  of  our 
biggest  selling  points  in  attracting  new  industry,  and  we  have  a 
lot  of  "firsts"  to  brag  about: 

First  state-supported  Museum  of  Art,  ranked  among  the  finest 
in  the  country.  We  are  working  very  hard  to  raise  money  for  the 
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new  museum;  and  when  it  is  completed  in  1980,  it  will  be  a 
facility  admired  across  the  nation. 

First  state-supported  symphony — the  pride  of  the  Southeast, 
with  appearances  upcoming  in  Washington  and  Chicago,  and  a 
historic  performance  last  spring  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

First  state  cabinet-level  agency  for  the  arts,  the  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources. 

First  state  School  of  the  Arts,  here  in  Winston-Salem,  also  the 
first  state  to  use  CETA  money  to  put  artists  to  work  in  local 
communities. 

We  also  have  a  number  of  other  exciting  developments: 

Grass-roots  arts  program,  in  which  counties  are  provided 
funds  to  encourage  local  art  efforts.  The  N.C.  Arts  Council, 
which  administers  this  program,  is  recognized  nationally  as  a 
leader  in  innovation. 

Two  east  coast  institutions  have  decided  to  make  Duke 
University  their  home — the  American  Dance  Festival  and  the 
American  Musical  Theater  Center. 

Our  new  Office  of  Folklife  Programs  is  working  to  preserve 
those  unique  folk  traditions  and  crafts  that  are  so  much  a  part  of 
us  that  we  sometimes  forget  that  they  are  art. 

We  have  great  cultural  resources,  but  we  must  continue  to  work 
very  hard  to  make  these  riches  available  to  everybody,  not  just 
those  who  live  in  the  major  cities  and  go  to  museums  and 
concerts.  I  have  appointed  two  groups  that  will  help  us  bring  this 
about: 

The  Governor's  Business  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities, 
of  which  Charles  Boney^  is  a  member.  It  has  charge  of 
developing  and  promoting  North  Carolina's  arts  and  using  these 
resources  in  our  economic  development.  It  advises  Sara 
Hodgkins^  and  promotes  our  cultural  achievements  on  a 
national  scale. 

The  Cultural  Advisory  Council.  It  is  responsible  for  making 
sure  all  our  citizens  have  the  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  the 
arts,  either  as  an  audience,  or  as  participants.  Right  now  it  is 
looking  at  the  various  kinds  of  art  in  the  state,  and  it  is 
examining  the  production,  accessibility,  and  uses  of  art  in 
education.  Its  study  will  tell  us  which  areas  of  the  arts  need 
special  help  in  development,  which  segments  of  the  population 
don't  have  enough  access  to  the  arts,  and  what  we  can  do  to 
improve  the  cultural  education  of  our  schoolchildren. 

I'm  sure  that  we  will  find  that  a  lot  can  be  done  to  bring  art 
closer  to  the  people  through  the  use  of  volunteers.  And  so  much 
needs  to  be  done  to  open  up  the  world  of  art  to  our  schoolchildren. 
In  some  of  our  counties  there  just  is  not  enough  money  for  a  basic 
art  program,  and  we  know  that  art  education  does  many  good 
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things  for  our  children.  It  expands  their  awareness  of  their 
environment;  it  can  heighten  their  self-esteem  through  self- 
expression  and  can  actually  improve  their  performance  in  other 
subjects.  I  would  hope  that  we  can  find  the  means  to  bring  art 
into  all  our  classrooms  on  a  regular  basis,  so  that  students  can 
see  art  "happen"  and  can  be  with  and  learn  from  artists. 

Another  effort  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  support  is  the 
percent-for-art  legislation  that  will  be  introduced  again  in  the 
1979  legislature. 3  If  that  bill  passes  it  will  mean  that  1  percent  of 
the  construction  cost  of  most  new  state  buildings  will  be  used  to 
buy  artworks  for  those  buildings.  Buildings  that  are  extensively 
remodeled  or  renovated  can  also  qualify  for  the  program.  This 
program  is  already  in  force  in  a  number  of  other  states  and  cities 
and  has  generated  tremendous  excitement. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  encourage  putting  more  art  in  public 
places,  in  places  like  banks,  shopping  centers,  and  other 
business  establishments.  In  fact,  some  of  these  public  buildings 
themselves  are  a  form  of  art.  We  have  a  very  rich  assortment  of 
historic  buildings,  many  of  which  are  falling  into  disrepair.  Of 
course  we  are  very  proud  of  new  and  innovative  buildings,  like 
the  eastern  rural  health  center  that  was  designed  for  solar 
heating.  But  we  already  have  thousands  of  sturdy,  remarkable 
buildings  that  we  can  put  to  new  uses  and  enjoy.  (Spencer 
Shops,^  the  old  houses  in  Raleigh  that  will  become  state  offices, 
etc.)  It's  a  way  of  getting  more  out  of  the  investments  we  have 
already  made,  and  it's  a  way  of  preserving  our  heritage  for  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  I've  had  my  office  in  the  Capitol  for 
a  year  now,  and  it  means  a  lot  to  me  and  to  our  people  to  make 
that  grand  old  granite  building  a  center  of  vigorous  activity.  I 
would  challenge  you  to  look  at  the  historic  buildings  in  your 
communities  and  find  new  ways  to  preserve  and  use  them. 
Sometimes  that  can  be  a  greater  challenge  than  starting  off  with 
a  "clean  slate"  at  ground  zero. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  to  help  us  blend  art  with  our  daily 
lives  through  your  profession  as  architects.  Some  people  call  that 
blending  "cultural  environmentalism."  I  would  call  it  just  good, 
aesthetic  common  sense.  Everybody  knows  that  people  work 
better  when  their  workplaces  are  pleasant  and  that  children 
learn  better  in  the  right  kind  of  environment.  There  is  no  reason 
that  we  can't  have  beautiful  surroundings  that  are  also  efficient 
and  economical.  Of  course  we  have  to  consider  the  best  use  of  the 
dollar,  particularly  in  state  government,  but  we  can  also  create 
public  places  that  people  will  enjoy  for  generations. 

You,  of  all  groups  of  people,  have  the  training  and  the  talent  to 
bring  the  enriching  aspects  of  art  to  the  street  level.  You  have  the 
opportunity  in  your  daily  work  to  create  the  kind  of  cultural 
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climate  that  we  can  enjoy  and  be  proud  of  for  many  years.  You 
know  what  it  means  to  build  a  better  quality  of  life,  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  dedication  to  that  ideal. 


^Charles  Hussey  Boney  (1924-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Wilmington; 
B.Arch.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  USA  Airborne  Engineers,  World  War 
II;  partner,  Leslie  N.  Boney.  John  F.  Gane  (ed.),  American  Architects  Directory 
(New  York  and  London:  American  Institute  of  Architects  by  the  R.  R.  Bowker 
Co.,  Third  Edition,  1970),  86. 

2Sara  Wilson  Hodgkins  (1930-  ),  native  of  Granite  Falls;  resident  of 
Southern  Pines;  B.S.,  Appalachian  State  University;  music  specialist,  Moore 
County  schools,  1953^1957;  part-time  music  specialist,  Moore  County  schools, 
1974-1977;  first  woman  to  serve  on  town  council  of  Southern  Pines,  having  been 
elected  in  1975;  named  secretary  of  cultural  resources  by  Hunt.  "Hodgkins  Tlies 
the  Flag'  at  Cultural  Resources,"  News  and  Observer,  March  13,  1977;  North 
Carolina  Manual,  1979,  539. 

^S.B.  333,  relating  to  the  inclusion  of  works  of  art  in  state  buildings,  was 
introduced  on  February  28,  1979,  and  referred  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  where  it  died.  Senate  Journal,  1979,  170. 

^The  Southern  Railway  shops  at  Spencer  opened  in  1896  and  was  soon  "the 
most  significant  railroad  repair  facility  in  the  South."  After  enjoying  the  climax 
of  its  activity  just  prior  to  World  War  II,  the  facility  became  outmoded  when 
Southern  switched  to  diesel  freight  locomotives.  The  1977  General  Assembly 
appropriated  $80,000  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  for  initial  planning  and 
stabilization  of  the  repair  shops.  Southern  Railway  offered  3.78  acres  and  the 
buildings  as  a  gift  to  the  state  and  tentatively  agreed  to  sell  additional  land 
within  a  specified  fifteen-acre  area.  Spencer  Shops,  as  a  state  historic  site,  would 
feature  a  transportation  theme.  See  "Historic  Sites,"  Carolina  Comments,  XXV 
(September,  1977),  102-103. 


STATEMENT  ON  ENERGY  INSTITUTE 
Raleigh,  February  3,  1978 

[By  July  24,  1980,  the  Energy  Institute  was  in  a  position  to  announce 
four  energy  research  projects  that  it  would  fund,  and  Governor  Hunt 
was  on  hand  to  make  the  announcement.  The  projects  included  North 
Carolina  State  University's  School  of  Forestry  attempts  to  make  better 
use  of  trees  from  small  woodlots  to  produce  energy;  bringing  passive 
solar  features  into  home  construction  programs  at  community  colleges 
and  vocational  education  programs;  expansion  of  research  on  the  use  of 
peat  as  fuel  for  industrial  boilers  by  Texasgulf  and  East  Carolina 
University;  and  North  Carolina  State's  Mechanical  Engineering 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Transportation  working  together  on 
a  program  of  using  methanol  instead  of  gas  in  state  vehicles. 

Just  prior  to  making  these  announcements,  the  governor  had 
inspected  a  demonstration  truck  operated  on  methanol.  The  truck  had 
made  a  cross-country  trip  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy, 
Future  Fuels  of  America  of  California,  Energy  Transition  Corporation 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Bank  of  America,  owner  of  the  vehicle. 
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With  funds  from  the  North  CaroHna  Energy  Institute,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  planned  to  purchase  four  of  the  vehicles  from  Future 
Fuels  and  convert  fifteen  others.  Methanol,  or  wood  alcohol,  was  made 
from  natural  gas,  peat,  and  coal.] 

At  the  outset  of  my  administration,  our  state  was  faced  with  an 
energy  emergency  of  record  proportions.  We  weathered  that 
crisis,  and  I  pledged  that  we  would  be  better  prepared  next  time. 

We  have  adopted  an  Energy  Conservation  Act^  that 
encourages  our  citizens  to  insulate  their  homes  and  requires  our 
builders  to  meet  tough  insulation  standards  on  all  new  homes. 

We  were  the  first  state  in  the  Southeast  to  implement  federal 
programs  that  have  enabled  us  to  conduct  the  largest  survey  to 
date  on  homeowner  energy  needs. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  our  universities  to  devise  an 
energy  extension  program  that  we  expect  the  Congress  to  fund 
this  year. 

Our  Energy  Policy  Council,  after  countless  hours  of  gathering 
comments  from  all  sectors  of  our  economy,  has  approved  and 
sent  to  me  a  winter  emergency  plan  to  help  guide  us  through 
future  fuel  shortages.  We  in  North  Carolina  have  not  had  to  use 
it,  but  we  need  only  look  at  our  sister  states  in  the  Midwest  to  see 
why  it  is  needed. 

My  Energy  Task  Force  has  prepared  the  most  comprehensive 
catalog  ever  on  energy  research  and  development  projects  in  our 
state. 

And,  today,  I  take  special  pride  in  announcing  both  the 
establishment  of  the  state's  Energy  Institute  and  the  man  we 
have  picked  to  direct  it.  That  man  is  Dr.  James  Bresee.^ 

Dr.  Bresee  comes  to  us  through  the  courtesy  of  the  federal 
government,  where  he  is  currently  director  of  the  Department  of 
Energy's  Division  of  Geothermal  Energy.  He  proved  himself  an 
able  administrator  in  Washington  as  well  as  a  scientist  familiar 
with  the  frontiers  of  the  nation's  energy  technology. 

He  received  his  doctorate  in  chemical  engineering  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  was  project  director 
of  emergency  technology  research  at  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  before  moving  to  Washington.  He  also  has  a  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Tennessee  which,  he  says,  has 
enabled  him  to  talk  to  Washington  lawyers  although  it  hasn't 
helped  him  to  understand  them. 

Dr.  Bresee  will  join  us  in  April,  and  I  am  confident  he  will  get 
our  new  Energy  Institute  off  to  a  vigorous  start. 

If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  institute. 
As  many  of  you  remember,  the  institute  had  its  genesis  in  the 
Energy  Policy  Council,  and  the  director  will  work  closely  with 
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the  council,  whose  chairman,  Lauch  Faircloth,  is  Dr.  Bresee's 
boss. 

The  General  Assembly  showed  its  confidence  in  the  idea  by 
appropriating  $500,000  to  get  it  going  and  to  finance  energy 
research.  It  will  be  part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  will 
be  located  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park,  happily  in  the  same 
building  as  the  department's  Science  and  Technology  Center. 

The  institute  will  act  as  the  focal  point  for  gathering 
information  on  energy  research  in  public  as  well  as  private 
communities.  More  importantly,  it  will  encourage  and  direct 
research  through  grant  money  appropriated  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

While  we  do  not  expect  a  flashy  breakthrough  in  our  initial 
efforts,  I  feel  it  is  fair  to  say  we  will  add  significantly  to  state  and 
national  energy  research  efforts.  We  have  much  in  North 
Carolina  to  be  explored,  and  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Bresee  will  be  a 
careful  and  productive  guide. 


^See  "Statement  on  Legislation,"  June  22,  1977,  footnote  2. 

2James  C.  Bresee  (1925-  ),  native  of  New  York  City;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.S.,  M.S.,  chemical  engineering,  University  of  Illinois;  Sc.D.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  J.D.,  University  of  Tennessee;  U.S.  Navy,  World  War  II; 
various  positions  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  1954-1972,  rising  to  position 
of  project  director.  Emergency  Technology  Research;  assistant  director  for 
general  energy  development.  Division  of  Applied  Technology,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  1972-1975;  deputy  director  and  later  director,  Division  of 
Geothermal  Energy,  U.S.  Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration, 
1975-1978;  named  director,  North  CaroUna  Energy  Institute,  1978.  Linda  W.  Cox, 
secretary  to  James  C.  Bresee,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  21,  1979. 


STATEMENT  ON  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CEMETERY  COMMISSION 

Raleigh,  February  8,  1978 

I  have  become  concerned  recently  over  news  reports  that  many 
North  CaroHna  cemeteries  are  not  complying  with  a  1975  law^ 
designed  to  protect  consumers  who  buy  merchandise  and 
services  on  a  pre-need  basis.  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the 
North  Carolina  Cemetery  Commission  move  to  enforce  that  law 
and  assure  consumers  that  they  will  be  enforced. 

To  that  end,  I  am  today  appointing  Jyles  Coggins,^  former 
mayor  of  Raleigh,  and  O.  C.  MitchelP  of  Durham,  who  lost  about 
$800  in  one  of  these  cases,  to  the  Cemetery  Commission. 

Jyles  Coggins  operates  a  cemetery  that  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  service  and  compliance  with  the  law.  He  is  knowledge- 
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able  in  this  area,  and  from  my  discussions  with  him  I  know  that 
he  is  dedicated  to  clearing  up  these  abuses.  As  a  former  legislator 
he  brings  a  knowledge  of  the  legislative  process  to  the 
commission,  and  that  could  prove  valuable  as  this  matter  is 
pursued. 

Mr.  Mitchell  brings  to  the  commission  the  valuable  perspective 
of  a  consumer  who  has  suffered  a  financial  loss  because  of  this 
problem.  I  know  that  he,  too,  is  committed  to  dealing  with  this 
situation. 

Two  other  appointments  are  due  on  the  commission.  I  have 
received  from  the  North  Carolina  Cemeteries  Association  a  list 
of  six  nominees  from  which  I  am  to  make  those  appointments. 
But  questions  have  been  raised  about  whether  those  nominees, 
who  are  operators,  are  themselves  in  compliance  with  the  law. 
Until  those  questions  are  resolved,  I  will  not  make  those 
appointments. 

I  am  also  examining  the  propriety  and  legality  of  membership 
on  the  commission  by  Henry  James,  Jr."^  As  a  public  member,  he 
is  not  supposed  to  have  any  financial  or  management  interest  in 
a  cemetery,  but  he  is  an  attorney  for  thirteen  cemeteries  in  the 
state.  He  also  incorporated  and  is  the  attorney  for  Cemetery 
Funds  of  North  Carolina,  Inc.,  a  profit-making  corporation  he  set 
up  to  maintain  the  pre-need  trust  funds  required  by  law.  I  think 
that  is  improper  for  a  public  member,  and  he  should  consider 
resigning  from  the  commission.^ 

I  want  to  say  a  special  word  of  thanks  here  to  Representative 
George  Miller^  of  Durham.  He  is  the  author  of  the  1975  law 
protecting  consumers  in  this  matter,  and  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  his  strong  leadership.  He  suggested  that  I  appoint  O.  C. 
Mitchell,  and  it  was  a  good  suggestion.  He  also  was  the  catalyst 
for  the  Justice  Department's  investigation  of  this  matter,  and  the 
Department  of  Revenue  will  provide  any  assistance  it  can  in  that 
investigation. 


^"An  Act  to  Regulate  Cemeteries  Operated  for  Private  Gain,"  N.C.  Session 
Laws,  c.  768,  rewrote  G.S.  65-18  through  65-32.  It  became  effective  September  1, 
1975.  (The  sections  were  recodified  as  G.S.  65-46  through  G.S.  65-72.) 

2Jyles  Jackson  Coggins  (1921-  ),  native  of  Iredell  County;  resident  of 
Raleigh;  educated,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  North 
Carolina  State  University;  first  lieutenant,  aviator,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  World 
War  II;  general  contractor;  member.  House  of  Representatives,  1963,  and  Senate, 
1965-1971;  elected  mayor  of  Raleigh,  1975;  defeated  in  bid  for  reelection  by 
Isabella  Cannon.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1971,  730;  "A  'Maverick'  Takes  the 
Reins  as  Raleigh's  Mayor,"  News  and  Observer,  December  7,  1975;  and  see 
footnote  1  to  October  19,  1977,  remarks  of  governor  at  Senior  Citizens  Day  at  the 
State  Fair. 
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^O.  C.  Mitchell,  Jr.  (1918-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Durham;  educated,  Wake 
Forest  University;  U.S.  Navy,  World  War  II;  employed  in  maintenance  by  Duke 
University,  1938-1940,  and  by  Durham  Life  Insurance  Company  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1941-1943;  now  self-employed,  O.  C. 
Mitchell,  Jr.,  House  Cleaners,  Inc.  O.  C.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell, 
March  2,  1979. 

A  note  appended  to  Governor  Hunt's  statement  explained  that  Mitchell  had 
bought  two  crypts  from  a  cemetery  for  about  $800  several  years  earlier.  The 
cemetery  was  sold  to  a  new  owner  who  refused  to  honor  the  contract;  Mitchell, 
therefore,  lost  his  money. 

^Henry  James,  Jr.  (1930-  ),  native  of  Portland,  Oregon;  resident  of 
Charlotte;  B.A.,  Williams  College;  J.D.,  University  of  Virginia;  member  of 
Charlotte  legal  firm  of  James,  McElroy  and  Diehl,  P. A.,  general  counsel  for 
Cemetery  Funds  of  North  Carolina,  Inc.,  and  Cemetery  Management  Service  Co. 
of  Pennsylvania.  Martindale-Hubbell  Law  Directory  (1980)  V,  22,  78B. 

^Governor  Hunt's  request  for  James's  resignation  came  in  the  aftermath  of 
investigative  articles  published  in  the  News  and  Observer,  pointing  out  apparent 
conflicts  of  interest.  A  report  stated  that  James  had  voted  on  a  question 
involving  a  cemetery  client  he  represented  as  attorney.  James  said  his  vote  was 
not  a  conflict  of  interest,  and  he  refused  to  resign.  "Cemetery  Commission,"  We 
the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVI  (March,  1978),  8. 

^George  W.  Miller,  Jr.  (1930-  ),  native  of  Spencer;  resident  of  Durham;  B.S., 
LL.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  1951- 
1953;  lawyer;  member  of  House  of  Representatives,  1971-1974,  and  since  1977; 
active  civic  and  church  leader.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1977,  413;  1979,  394-395. 

JOHN  UMSTEAD  DISTINGUISHED  LECTURE 

Raleigh,  February  8,  1978 

[The  John  Umstead  Distinguished  Lecture  was  one  of  a  series  named 
in  honor  of  John  Wesley  Umstead,  Jr.  (1889-1968),  longtime  legislator 
and  North  Carolina  leader.  As  member  and  later  chadrman  of  the  North 
Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control,  Umstead  became  noted  for  his 
efforts  in  the  field  of  mental  health.  See  North  Carolina  Manual,  1963, 
610-611;  Memory  F.  Mitchell  (ed.),  Messages,  Addresses,  and  Public 
Papers  of  Terry  Sanford,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1961-1965 
(Raleigh:  Council  of  State,  State  of  North  Carolina,  1966),  48,  233,  276.] 

When  I  received  an  invitation  from  Ben  Aiken's^  office  last 
October  asking  me  to  speak  to  you  concerning  my  perspectives 
on  primary  prevention,  I  could  see  that  there  were  ideas  in  the 
Division  of  Mental  Health/Mental  Retardation  Services  that 
were  in  harmony  with  mine.  Ben  knows  how  deeply  I  feel  about 
citizen  involvement  and  about  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  North  Carolinians.  He  also  knows  I  am  committed  to  early 
screening  programs  and  reading  programs.  And  these  are  all 
aspects  of  primary  prevention. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  program  planning  committee  for  this 
lecture  series  brought  together  the  presidents  of  four  important 
citizens'  groups  as  well  as  representatives  from  the  School  of 
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Public  Health  and  professional  people  from  all  levels  of  the  State 
Mental  Health/Mental  Retardation  system.  This— plus  the  fact 
that  several  other  organizations,  including  the  state  PTA,  the 
North  Carolina  Council  of  Women's  Organizations,  the  Medical 
Society,  and  various  other  professional  organizations,  have 
helped  this  conference— accounts  for  the  broadly  representative 
audience  here  today. 

I  particularly  wanted  to  be  here  with  you  because  you're 
talking  about  something  that  I  feel  so  strongly  about,  and  that  is 
concentrating  our  efforts  to  help  human  beings  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good— preventing  problems  instead  of  trying  to  catch 
up  with  them  after  the  fact.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  interest  in 
primary  prevention  over  the  past  few  years,  and  Fm  glad  to  see 
that  because  I  think  it's  consistent  with  what  our  administration 
is  about.  And  that,  very  simply,  is  helping  people  have  every 
opportunity  to  be  all  that  they  can,  or,  as  Charles  Brantley 
Aycock  put  it,  "to  burgeon  out  the  best  that  is  within  them."^ 

You  know  that  the  battle  against  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation  cannot  be  won  just  in  our  hospitals  and  centers  for 
the  retarded.  Those  hospitals  and  those  centers  are  important, 
and  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  strengthen  them,  but  you  have 
recognized  that  that  isn't  enough.  In  a  way,  every  admission  to 
one  of  those  hospitals  or  one  of  those  centers  is  an  admission  of 
failure  somewhere  along  the  line.  We  have  to  work  to  prevent 
those  problems  or  to  keep  them  from  becoming  so  serious  that  the 
only  way  our  society  can  deal  with  them  is  in  an  institution. 

Prevention  makes  sense  economically,  and  that's  good.  It  is  a 
wise  investment  of  the  public  dollar.  But  we're  talking  about 
something  even  more  fundamental:  raising  up  new  generations 
of  whole,  healthy  human  beings.  Yes,  we  must  treat  those  people 
who  are  already  ill  or  in  trouble,  but  we  also  must  begin  to 
achieve  a  better  balance  of  resources  between  treatment  and 
prevention. 

For  me,  primary  prevention  is,  in  part,  a  state  of  mind.  It  is  a 
willingness  to  work  together  in  a  problem-solving  way  on 
conditions  and  situations  that  harm  human  beings.  You  know 
those  problems:  children  bom  with  physical  and  mental  defects, 
children  abused,  children  unable  to  read,  children  unable  to  cope 
with  stressful  situations,  teen-agers  committing  suicide,  teen- 
agers and  pre-teen-agers  abusing  drugs  and  alcohol,  teen-agers 
and  adults  killed  or  maimed  in  automobile  accidents,  teen-agers 
unable  to  find  work,  adults  who  are  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed, new  parents  without  information  on  child  rearing  and 
child  nurturing,  families  with  inadequate  housing,  women, 
blacks,  the  elderly,  and  other  minorities  being  discriminated 
against,  older  adults  feeling  useless,  citizens  resisting  programs 
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that  will  help  other  citizens  from  having  to  be  institutionalized. 

I  see  primary  prevention  as  a  chance  for  citizens  to  help 
determine  what  we  need  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Prevention 
programming  is  the  type  of  programming  that  citizens  can 
participate  in  and  do  something  about.  It  is  the  type  of  effort  in 
which  volunteers  can  be  extremely  valuable.  Primary  prevention 
does  not  demand  that  all  participants  have  highly  technical 
expertise.  Every  mother  can  learn  prevention  by  learning  how  to 
get  and  use  information  important  to  her  and  her  family. 

Fm  happy  to  say  that  we're  moving  in  that  direction.  In  a 
broad  sense,  so  many  of  the  things  that  our  administration  is 
trying  to  do  involves  prevention:  the  Primary  Reading  Program, 
the  school  testing  program,  the  infant  screening  program.  There 
are  so  many  prevention  services  under  way  in  other  areas,  such 
as  improved  nutrition,  the  prevention  of  premature  births, 
poison  and  accident  control,  genetics  counseling,  and  parent 
education. 

The  State  Departments  of  Public  Instruction  and  Human 
Resources  are  moving  in  another  vital  direction  by  planning  the 
"child  find" — that  is,  a  census  of  all  children  with  physical, 
emotional,  and  other  developmental  problems.  Another  example, 
the  PACT  program,^  helps  parents  of  mentally  retarded  infants 
and  young  children  learn  to  deal  with  those  problems  and  helps 
their  children  to  learn  and  grow.  Early  intervention  programs 
and  developmental  day  care  centers  are  also  good  examples  of 
excellent  programs  along  these  lines,  and  I  commend  you  on 
them. 

What  we  need  now  is  a  new,  organized,  systematic  way  to 
make  the  most  of  these  programs  and  to  help  develop  other  good 
programs.  Let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  offer  you  some  of  my 
thoughts  as  you  go  about  that  task. 

First,  and  foremost,  parents  and  citizens  must  be  involved.  We 
must  recognize  that  this  is  too  big  a  job  for  professionals  alone. 
Government  cannot  do  everything  that  is  needed  for  all  of  its 
citizens.  Our  needs  are  too  great,  and  our  resources  are  too 
limited.  So  we  must  work  with  parents,  with  families,  with 
volunteers,  and  with  community  groups  to  provide  the  support 
and  the  help  that  is  needed. 

We  also  must  have  sustained  effort  and  commitment.  A  one- 
shot  project  by  one  group  or  agency  can't  achieve  much.  We  must 
have  comprehensive,  coordinated  approaches.  And  that  means 
precise  planning.  We  must  learn  to  plan. 

We  must  also  make  sure  that  every  service  program  is 
concerned  with  prevention  services.  I  would  like  to  see  every  area 
mental  health  board,  every  social  service  board,  every  board  of 
education  designate  someone  to  plan  prevention  services.  I 
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would  like  to  see  those  people  sit  down  with  each  other  in  their 
own  communities  to  see  what  they  can  do  together.  For  every 
question  about  delivering  services,  there  should  be  a  question 
about  prevention  programs.  For  every  tragedy,  every  mishap, 
every  new  case,  we  need  to  ask,  "How  could  this  have  been 
prevented?" 

I  think  we  must  examine  carefully  the  records  we  keep  and  the 
information  we  collect.  It  may  be  that  we're  not  finding  out  what 
we  need  to  know  in  developing  prevention  programs. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  research  on  primary  prevention.  Our 
School  of  Public  Health  at  Chapel  Hill  and  the  Frank  Porter 
Graham  Child  Development  Center  could  take  the  lead  there. 
And  we  should  find  ways  of  getting  that  research  information  to 
citizens,  families,  and  communities. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  two  thoughts  that  occur  to  me  in  all  of 
this.  First,  we  recognize  that  keeping  families  and  communities 
healthy  is  far  less  expensive  than  paying  for  the  consequences  of 
illness  and  social  breakdown.  Second,  the  prevention  approach 
offers  choices  and  hope.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  potential 
solutions  to  some  of  our  problems,  some  biological  and  some 
social.  And  massive  involvement  and  cooperation  between 
citizens,  professionals,  and  government  can  help  with  them. 
Together,  we  can  do  the  job. 

Our  goal  is  clear.  I  think  Thomas  Wolfe  said  it  best: 

...  to  every  man  his  chance — to  every  man,  regardless  of  his  birth,  his 
shining,  golden  opportunity — to  every  man  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to 
be  himself,  and  to  become  whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision 
can  combine  to  make  him — this,  seeker,  is  the  promise  of  America."* 


^Ben  W.  Aiken  (1920-  ),  native  of  Creedmoor;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.S., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  former  U.S.  government  employee 
at  Camp  Butner;  assistant  business  manager  and  later  business  manager,  John 
Umstead  Hospital,  1947-1967;  general  business  manager,  Department  of  Mental 
Health,  1967-1972;  assistant  secretary,  Department  of  Human  Resources,  1972- 
1977;  acting  director  and  later,  1978-1980,  director.  Division  of  Mental  Health  and 
Mental  Retardation  Services;  suspended  with  pay  pending  investigation  of  lease 
and  food  service  agreements  involving  Wilson  Community  Rest  Home,  Inc., 
October  20,  1980;  effective  December  8,  1980,  reinstated  as  an  assistant  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources.  Ben  W.  Aiken  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  February  26,  1979;  see  articles  in  News  and  Observer,  October  18,  21, 
November  19,  December  2,  December  6,  1980,  involving  the  rest  home  matter. 

2See  "State  of  the  State,"  January  15,  1979,  footnote  12. 

^Parent  and  Child  Training. 

'^You  Can't  Go  Home  Again,  508. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  HUMAN  RELATIONS  COUNCIL 

Raleigh,  February  11,  1978 

[Governor  Hunt  addressed  the  same  group  a  year  later,  on  February 
17,  1979.  He  announced  at  that  time  that  North  CaroHna  was  to  join  the 
voluntary  New  Horizons  program  sponsored  by  the  federal  government, 
an  agreement  under  which  the  state  pledged  to  develop  a  sound  fair- 
housing  program.  He  stressed  the  state's  commitment  to  good  jobs  and 
to  raising  a  new  generation.  In  closing.  Governor  Hunt  said,  "Equal 
opportunity  and  equal  rights  for  all  must  be  a  part  of  that  future."] 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this  evening  and  join  you 
in  supporting  the  v^ork  of  the  North  Carolina  Human  Relations 
Council  and  in  honoring  a  man  who  has  done  more  in  his 
lifetime  to  promote  good  human  relations  than  almost  anybody 
else  in  North  Carolina — Dr.  John  R.  Larkins,  my  special 
assistant  for  minority  affairs  and  special  projects. 

The  Human  Relations  Council  has  a  long  history,  and  it  began 
with  John  Larkins.  It  began  as  the  Good  Neighbor  Council,  and 
John  Larkins  is  the  man  who  sold  Terry  Sanford  on  the  idea. 
Governor  Sanford  appointed  John  Larkins  executive  secretary  of 
that  group,  and  he  gave  the  people  of  this  state  the  same  tireless 
and  dedicated  service  in  that  position  that  he  has  given  through 
four  decades  of  public  life  in  North  Carolina. 

I  myself  served  on  the  Human  Relations  Council,  then  called 
the  Good  Neighbor  Council,  in  my  hometown  of  Wilson  in  the 
1960s,  and  I  know  that  many  of  you  have  been  involved  in 
working  with  this  organization  to  bring  about  racial  justice  in 
North  Carolina.  The  fight  for  equal  rights  goes  on  forever.  That 
is  why  we  have  the  Human  Relations  Council  today,  and  that  is 
why  we  will  have  a  Human  Relations  Council  fifteen  years  from 
now. 

I  think  the  spirit  that  drives  people  like  you  to  be  involved  in 
this  effort  was  best  expressed  by  Dr.  Larkins  himself,  in  a  speech 
he  made  recently.  He  said,  and  I  quote: 

.  .  .you  embraced  a  philosophy  and  faith  that  even  though  the  conditions 
of  the  state,  nation  and  world  may  be  dark  and  discouraging,  you  have 
refused  to  believe  that  they  were  hopeless.  You  entered  the  struggle  for 
human  advancement  and  betterment  without  measuring  the  cost.  You 
have  been  soldiers  in  the  everlasting  struggle  of  the  human  race,  for 
liberty,  justice  and  righteousness.  .  .  . 

You  have  been  among  the  torch  bearers  who  have  led  the  world 
onward  and  upward  to  something  holier  and  better  than  before.  You 
have  attempted  to  build  a  society  where  people  will  have  faith  that  all 
individuals  are  worthwhile  and  that  love  and  mercy  are  the  highest 
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attributes  of  men.  This  state,  nation,  and  the  world  will  always  need 
people  like  this  group— sensitive,  prophetic,  and  dedicated.  You  followed 
the  advice  of  the  great  Jewish  teacher  and  philosopher,  Martin  Buber, 
who  admonished,  "It  is  not  enough  to  be  concerned  with  a  cause,  one 
must  become  involved."^ 

Dr.  Larkins,  I  don't  think  there's  any  better  way  of  expressing 
what  this  group  has  done  and  what  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  do. 

This  banquet  is  an  ideal  opportunity,  I  think,  for  us  to  take 
stock  of  how  the  struggle  for  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities 
is  progressing  in  North  Carolina.  I  want  to  report  to  you  tonight 
on  the  progress  that  we  have  made  in  the  past  year  through  the 
Human  Relations  Council  and  all  of  state  government.  And  I 
want  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  challenges  that  I  see  ahead. 

First,  though,  let  me  say  a  word  about  a  matter  that  I  know  is 
on  the  minds  of  many  of  you,  a  matter  that  you  were  reminded  of 
when  you  entered  this  building  tonight.  That  is  my  decision  on 
the  Wilmington  10  case.^ 

I  know  that  many  of  you  did  not  agree  with  my  decision.  I 
understand  that,  and  I  respect  it.  It  was  the  most  difficult 
decision  I  have  had  to  make  as  governor.  One  reason  was  that  I 
know  how  strongly  many  people,  including  many  of  you,  felt 
about  it.  I  recognized  that  it  was  a  great  concern  to  people  who 
know  the  discrimination  and  racism  that  have  existed  in  our 
state. 

But  I  had  to  set  that  aside.  I  had  to  make  a  decision  on  that 
case  itself.  I  had  to  do  what  I  thought  was  right,  what  I  could  live 
with  in  my  conscience.  I  made  my  decision  after  hours  and  hours 
of  thought  and  study,  reading  pages  and  pages  of  court 
transcripts,  meetings  with  dozens  of  knowledgeable  and 
concerned  people  and  carefully  considering  the  individuals  and 
the  situation  involved.  I  made  the  decision  that  I  thought  was 
right. 

But  we  should  recognize  that  we  should  not  judge  North 
Carolina's  progress  in  human  relations  by  that  matter  alone.  We 
have  to  look  at  other  aspects  of  the  lives  of  our  people — their 
economic  opportunities,  the  houses  and  neighborhoods  and 
communities  they  live  in,  their  representation  in  government, 
the  quality  of  their  education  and  health  care,  their  opportunities 
to  be  all  that  they  can  be.  That  is  where  we  can  make  a  real 
difference  in  North  Carolina — in  the  hearts  and  minds  and 
bodies  of  our  people,  particularly  our  young  people. 

When  we  talk  about  the  future,  we  have  to  talk  about  our  young 
people  and  the  education  they  are  getting.  You  know  how 
important  this  is  to  our  administration.  You  know  the  emphasis 
we  have  put  on  reading  programs  and  testing  programs  in  the 
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schools — programs  that  can  help  us  guarantee  that  our  children 
are  getting  the  basic  education  that  we  pay  for  and  that  they 
must  have  to  be  happy  and  whole  human  beings.  Education 
comes  first,  and  all  things  follow  from  that.  I  promise  you  that  I 
will  work  as  hard  as  I  can  as  governor  to  provide  every  youngster 
in  North  Carolina  with  the  education  he  needs  to  make  his  way 
in  the  world. 

Then  we  have  to  ask  ourselves:  After  they  get  out  of  school, 
what  kind  of  jobs  are  there  for  them?  A  job— and  a  good  job— is 
the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world  to  many  people.  But 
consider  the  fact  that  over  16  percent  of  the  young  people  in  this 
state  are  unemployed.  When  I  spoke  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Development  in 
Washington  almost  two  weeks  ago,  I  emphasized  the  importance 
of  dealing  with  youth  unemployment. 

You  know  what  our  administration  is  doing  to  promote 
economic  development  and  better  jobs  in  North  Carolina.  But, 
when  it  comes  to  jobs,  I  think  it's  important  that  state 
government  put  its  own  house  in  order  first.  That's  why  Harold 
Webb,  director  of  state  personnel,  and  others  worked  so  hard  to 
get  the  State  Personnel  Commission  to  adopt  an  affirmative 
action  policy  that  now  requires  state  government  agencies  to 
interview  and  consider  minorities  for  every  vacant  position.  I 
want  you  to  help  us  keep  an  eye  on  this,  because  it's  so 
important.  That's  why  I  have  Harold  Webb  tell  the  other 
members  of  my  cabinet  every  few  weeks  how  well  their 
departments  are  doing  this  job.  I'm  particularly  proud  of  our 
hiring  record  in  the  Department  of  Correction,  one  of  the  few 
areas  where  a  significant  number  of  new  jobs  have  been  added, 
to  help  us  with  our  prison  problems.  Over  half  of  the  people  hired 
in  those  new  jobs  have  been  black,  and  that's  an  outstanding 
record. 

I'm  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  tonight  that  we  have  just 
received  a  grant  of  $270,000  to  help  us  study  how  well  we  are 
carrying  out  affirmative  action  in  state  government.  We  are  the 
first  state  government  in  the  country  to  receive  such  a  grant, 
which  comes  from  the  Center  for  Minority  Mental  Health 
Programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  I  worked  with 
Jane  Patterson^  and  Dr.  George  Neely"^  to  get  that  grant,  and  I 
think  it  will  help  us  learn  how  to  implement  the  most  effective 
affirmative  action  policy  possible.  At  the  end  of  this  three-year 
project,  we  should  have  some  real  insights  that  will  help  not  just 
North  Carolina  but  other  states  too.  And  we  can  show  them  thair 
affirmative  action  does  work. 

It  is  important,  too,  that  there  be  affirmative  action  in  the 
higher  echelons  of  state  government — among  the  managers  and 
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policy-makers  and  key  decision-makers.  We  have  developed  a 
Government  Management  Institute  to  develop  managers  who 
can  help  us  run  this  government  better  and  deliver  services 
better.  A  key  aspect  of  this  institute  is  providing  women  and 
minorities  with  the  training  that  is  important  to  being  a  good 
manager,  and  I'm  proud  that  seven  blacks  and  seven  women  will 
be  among  the  first  group  entering  that  institute  next  month  at 
the  university  in  Chapel  Hill. 

I'm  proud  of  this  administration's  record  in  affirmative  action 
at  that  top  level.  A  sign  of  the  changing  times  came  just  this  past 
week  in  our  Capitol  when  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Richard 
Erwin,^  whom  I  appointed  and  who  will  have  my  strong  support 
in  this  election,  swore  in  Joy  Johnson^  as  a  member  of  the  Parole 
Commission. 

We're  going  to  be  stepping  up  our  efforts,  too,  to  help  provide 
good  employment  opportunities  in  private  businesses  across  the 
state.  We  want  to  be  sure,  for  example,  that  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  takes  a  better  look  at  how  to  achieve  the 
kind  of  job  environment  that  our  young  people  need.  I'm  looking 
to  J.  B.  Archer,'^  whom  I  just  appointed  as  commission  chairman, 
to  do  that  job. 

For  the  first  time,  it  is  now  the  stated  policy  of  North  Carolina 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  employment.  That  is  a 
result  of  the  passage  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Practices  Act,^  which  I  strongly  supported.  Last 
year,  even  before  I  was  inaugurated  as  governor,  I  wrote  the 
federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Commission  to  request 
that  this  Human  Relations  Council  be  designated  as  the  state 
agency  that  receives  information  on  employment  discrimination 
cases.  Negotiations  are  under  way  for  us  to  contract  with  the 
EEOC  to  be  able  to  investigate  some  of  these  cases  and  then  turn 
our  recommendations  for  action  over  to  the  federal  commission. 
In  addition  to  providing  more  effective  action  in  these  matters, 
this  would  help  us  learn  a  great  deal  about  patterns  of 
discrimination  in  North  Carolina  and  come  to  better  conclusions 
about  how  the  Human  Relations  Council  can  be  more  effective  in 
this  area. 

We  are  moving  to  provide  minorities  with  better  job  training. 
The  Labor  Force  Council  within  our  Department  of  Commerce, 
for  example,  has  two  good  training  programs  under  way — one 
that  provides  over  600  people,  many  of  them  black,  with  on-the- 
job  training  in  new  and  expanded  industries  and  another  that  is 
giving  basic  industrial  training  to  over  120  people,  most  of  them 
black,  at  Cape  Fear  Technical  Institute  and  the  Eastern  North 
Carolina  OIC  in  Roper. 
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Much  of  this  work  is  being  done  under  Howard  Lee,  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community 
Development.  Programs  like  CETA,  housing,  and  the  State 
Economic  Opportunity  Office  once  were  scattered  throughout 
state  government,  and  their  effectiveness  was  limited.  Now  we 
have  united  those  programs  under  Secretary  Lee,  and  he  is 
putting  great  emphasis  on  helping  people  who  are  out  of  work  or 
undertrained  or  who  simply  haven't  had  the  opportunities  that 
other  people  have.  In  CETA,  for  example,  this  state  competed  for 
and  won  the  largest  Skill  Training  Improvement  Program  grant 
in  the  country.  It  will  provide  skill  training  for  nearly  2,600 
North  Carolinians  who  are  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  poor. 

It  is  important  that  we  help  our  young  people  find  jobs.  We 
made  an  important  step  forward  last  year  by  convincing  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  to  put  a  Job  Corps  training  center  at 
Kittrell.  Up  to  300  disadvantaged  high  school  dropouts  will  be 
able  to  get  help  there  each  year.  I  have  also  instructed  Howard 
Lee  to  take  the  lead  in  developing  a  summer  jobs  program  for  our 
young  people.  There  is  work  crying  to  be  done  in  this  state,  and 
there  are  young  people  looking  for  work.  We  are  going  to  put  the 
two  together. 

Secretary  Lee  and  John  [Wilson]  Edwards  also  are  improving 
the  coordination  and  communication  of  the  State  Economic 
Opportunity  Office  with  local  poverty  agencies.  For  example, 
that  office  worked  with  the  federal  Crisis  Intervention  Program 
and  with  local  agencies  to  help  pay  fuel  and  electricity  bills  for 
over  45,000  poor  or  elderly  families  in  North  Carolina  last  winter. 

There  are  so  many  other  areas  I  could  talk  about,  if  we  had 
time,  such  as  housing  and  community  development.  Howard  Lee 
and  Eva  Clayton  are  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  these  areas.  We 
have  created  a  Division  of  Housing  within  his  department  to 
work  with  the  Housing  Finance  Agency  on  these  problems.  We 
know  that  inadequate  housing  leads  to  other  problems,  like  poor 
health,  the  inability  of  students  to  do  well  in  their  schoolwork, 
and  instability  among  families.  Howard  Lee  is  giving  this  his 
top  priority. 

Our  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise  is  concentrating  on 
developing  minority  businesses  and  providing  training  and 
guidance  for  those  businesses. 

We  must  continue  to  work,  too,  toward  a  criminal  justice 
system  that  is  fair  to  everyone.  I  am  committed  to  developing  a 
system  of  sentencing  that  is  not  arbitrary  and  capricious  and 
discriminatory.  And  I  am  committed  to  having  all  of  our  citizens 
represented  on  the  judge's  bench.  That's  why  I  appointed 
Richard  Erwin  as  the  first  black  court  of  appeals  judge  and  Cliff 
Johnson^  as  the  first  black  regular  superior  court  judge  and  Bill 
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Pearson  of  Durham  and  Joe  Williams  of  Greensboro  as  district 
court  judges. 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  I  don't  want  this  state  to  stand  still 
in  the  field  of  human  relations.  I  want  it  to  move  ahead.  I  want  it 
to  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  South  and  for  the  rest  of  this 
country.  To  do  that,  it's  important  that  all  our  people  have  access 
to  all  the  opportunities  in  this  state  to  develop  the  potential  that 
is  within  them.  And  that's  why  we  need  this  Human  Relations 
Council  and  people  like  you,  people  who  push  for  progress,  people 
who  never  rest  in  the  quest  for  equality,  people  who  rock  the  boat. 

I'm  reminded  of  what  President  Harry  Truman  said  about  the 
decision  he  made  in  1947  to  take  a  firm  stand  on  the  issue  of  civil 
rights.  He  said: 

It  is  no  service  to  the  country  to  turn  away  from  the  hard  problems— to 
ignore  injustices  and  human  suffering.  It  is  simply  not  the  American 
way  of  doing  things.  Of  course,  there  are  always  a  lot  of  people  whose 
motto  is  "Don't  rock  the  boat."  They  are  so  afraid  of  rocking  the  boat 
that  they  stop  rowing.  We  can  never  get  ahead  that  way.^^ 

Harry  Truman  was  right.  And  you're  like  me,  you're  boat- 
rockers.  Let's  keep  rocking  the  boat,  and  let's  keep  rowing. 


^"Human  Rights— Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow,"  address  by  John  R. 
Larkins  to  Old  North  State  Dental  Society,  Raleigh,  June  11,  1977,  10. 

2See  "Statement  on  the  Wilmington  10,"  January  23,  1978. 

^Jane  Smith  Patterson  (1940-  ),  native  of  Wilmington;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.A.  and  graduate  training.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  former 
realtor  associate,  Greensboro;  various  academic  administrative  posts  in  past; 
assistant  secretary.  Department  of  Administration;  acting  secretary,  1980, 
during  Hunt's  reelection  campaign.  Jane  Smith  Patterson  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell, 
March  7,  1979;  "Grimsley  Back  in  His  Old  Job,"  Raleigh  Times,  November  11, 
1980. 

''George  Marvin  Neely  (1947-  ),  native  of  Dallas,  Texas;  resident  of  Chapel 
Hill;  B.A.,  University  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma,  Washington;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan;  senior  research  associate,  Mental  Health  Research  Institute, 
Department  of  Psychiatry,  University  of  Michigan  Medical  School,  1973-1975; 
visiting  assistant  professor  of  management.  College  of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Nebraska,  1976-1977;  assistant  professor  of  health  administration 
and  principal  investigator  on  institutional  racism  and  sexism  in  North  Carolina 
state  government;  partner  in  firm  of  Neely,  Campbell,  Gibb  &  Associates.  George 
Marvin  Neely  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  19,  1979. 

"^Richard  C.  Erwin  (1923-  ),  native  of  McDowell  County;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.A.,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University;  LL.B.,  Howard  University;  army  veteran, 
World  War  H;  practicing  attorney,  Erwin  and  Beaty,  Winston-Salem,  1951-1977; 
judge.  North  Carolina  Court  of  Appeals;  confirmed  by  U.S.  Senate  for  post  as 
judge,  U.S.  District  Court,  September  29,  1980.  Richard  C.  Erwin  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  March  6,  1979;  Rob  Christensen,  "Panel  OKs  Erwin  Nomination," 
News  and  Observer,  September  18,  1980;  Rob  Christensen,  "Erwin  Confirmed  as 
Federal  Judge,"  News  and  Observer,  September  30,  1980. 
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''Joy  Joseph  Johnson  (1922-  ),  native  of  Laurel  Hill;  resident  of  Fairmont; 
B.A.,  LL.D.,  Shaw  University;  pastor,  First  Baptist  Church,  Fairmont;  D.D., 
Friendship  College;  town  commissioner,  Fairmont,  1966-1970;  member.  House  of 
Representatives,  1971-1978;  appointed  to  State  Parole  Commission,  January, 
1978.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1971,  703;  1973,  650-651;  1975,  392-393;  1977,  406- 
407;  news  release  of  Governor  Hunt,  January  30,  1978. 

^J.  B.  Archer  (1919-  ),  native  of  Davidson;  resident  of  Raleigh;  educated, 
Davidson  High  School;  various  engineering,  management,  manpower,  and 
executive  development  courses;  U.S.  Navy,  World  War  H;  affiliated  with  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  Training,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1946-1973,  rising  to 
position  as  regional  director  of  the  bureau;  special  assistant  to  regional  director, 
and  later  regional  director,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Philadelphia,  1972-1976; 
acting  director  of  North  Carolina  Apprenticeship  Council,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Labor,  1977-1978;  chairman.  Employment  Security  Commission, 
since  1978.  J.  B.  Archer  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  27,  1979. 

^See  "Statement  on  Human  Relations  Council,"  June  1,  1977,  footnote  1. 

sCHfton  E.  Johnson  (1941-  ),  resident  of  Charlotte;  B.A.,  LL.B.,  North 
Carolina  Central  University;  district  court  judge.  Martindale-Huhbell  Law 
Directory  (1980),  V,  21. 

i^Truman  said  these  words  at  a  commencement  day  address,  "Fair  Deal  for  the 
Negro,"  at  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  June  16, 1952.  See  David  S. 
Horton  (ed.).  Freedom  and  Equality:  Addresses  by  Harry  S.  Truman  (Columbia: 
University  of  Missouri  Press,  1960),  20,  hereinafter  cited  as  Horton,  Freedom  and 
Equality:  Addresses  by  Harry  S.  Truman. 


NOTES  FOR 
INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPERS  ASSOCIATION 

Raleigh,  February  13,  1978 

I.  Introduction. 

Many  of  you  know  that  I'm  an  avid  sports  fan.  I  like 
competition.  And  I  know  that  success  often  depends  on 
teamwork. 

That's  why  I  wanted  to  come  here  today  to  talk  with  you, 
because  we're  both  part  of  a  team,  an  economic  development 
team  that  is  devoted  to  bringing  good  economic  growth  to  North 
Carolina. 

You  are  some  of  the  best  salesmen  and  saleswomen  this  state 
has.  You  help  bring  good  companies  and  good  jobs  to  North 
Carolina.  And  you  give  the  state  one  of  the  best  bargains  it  gets 
for  its  money — especially  those  of  you  who  don't  send  me  budget 
requests. 

One  reason  I'm  here  today  is  that  I  want  to  tell  you  to  your  face 
how  important  you  are  to  the  job  of  building  this  state's  economy 
and  providing  our  people  with  good  job  opportunities  that  can 
help  them  build  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
And  I  want  you  to  know  that  I've  told  all  of  my  people  in  state 
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government,  particularly  those  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  its  Economic  Development  Division,  how  important  it  is 
that  they  work  with  you,  help  you,  respond  to  you,  and  give  you 
all  the  help  that  they  can. 

We  want  you  to  call  on  us.  If  you  have  a  question,  if  you  need 
some  help,  just  pick  up  the  phone  and  call  Lauch  Faircloth  or  Vic 
Barfieldi  or  Barlow  Herget^  at  919-733-4962.  They're  there  to  help 
you,  and  I  want  you  to  call  on  them. 

We  need  the  help  of  a  lot  of  people  at  the  local  level  and  in 
private  business  to  make  our  program  work.  You  have  been  a 
great  asset  in  the  past,  and  in  this  first  year  you  helped  our 
administration  and  this  state  set  new  records  in  industrial 
development. 

Our  job  in  Raleigh  is  to  show  our  industrial  prospects  the  state. 
We  have  to  take  a  statewide  view.  That  is  proper,  and  we  try  not 
to  play  favorites. 

But  experience  has  shown  us  that  when  a  company  becomes 
serious  and  gets  ready  to  make  a  decision  about  locating  a  new 
plant,  it  is  the  local  community  that  clinches  the  deal.  The 
welcome  that  you  offer  that  company  can  be  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  its  decision,  and  the  people  of  Cabarrus 
County  are  proving  that  right  now  with  Philip  Morris  Company. 
It  is  the  community  that  will  provide  the  workers,  the  services, 
and  the  quality  of  life— schools,  homes,  neighborhoods,  and 
recreation — to  serve  our  new  and  expanding  industrial  citizens.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  believe  in  a  partnership  between  us  to 
help  provide  those  things  and  to  keep  bringing  in  the  diversified 
and  good-paying  industries  that  we  want. 
II.  Review  of  First  Year. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  review  what  this  partnership 
has  meant  to  North  Carolina  this  past  year.  I  know  that  it's  old 
news,  but  it's  such  good  news  that  I  broadcast  it  every  chance  I 
get. 

Last  year  was  a  boom  year  for  industrial  development;  there's 
no  other  way  to  describe  it:  $1.45  billion  investment,  up  44 
percent;  26,700  new  jobs;  total  payroll  of  $217  million  a  year,  up 
$74  million  from  previous  year. 

Some  important  features  of  that  good  year  are: 

Investment  capital  in  new  industry  exceeded  that  going  to 
expanding  business.  It  shows  that  we  are  making  headway  in 
diversifying  our  industrial  base,  and  it  shows  that  the  surveys 
ranking  North  Carolina  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  industrial 
attractiveness  are  accurate. 

Nature  of  our  inquiries  is  changing.  The  largest  number  last 
year  came  from  fabricated  metals  companies.  Next  came  elec- 
tronics, then  rubber  and  plastics,  and  then  chemicals. 
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With  a  more  diversified  mix,  North  CaroKna  will  not  be  so 
vulnerable  to  the  boom-and-bust  cycle.  And  almost  90  percent  of 
our  new  industrial  investments  were  in  higher-wage  categories, 
and  that  means  more  spendable  income  for  our  citizens.  New 
industrial  jobs  in  1977  are  in  categories  where  the  average  is 
$4.27  an  hour  or  more. 

The  leadership  of  Lynwood  Smith  and  Lauch  Faircloth  has 
been  important  to  this  success.  In  the  coming  year,  we  will 
involve  private  business  leaders  even  more  in  our  effort,  through 
our  ambassadors  program.^ 

III.  Future  Strategy. 

The  coming  year  will  be  a  real  test  for  us.  This  year  will  be  one 
of  taking  our  new  organization  and  making  it  work.  There  are 
some  guidelines  for  us  to  follow: 

Support  of  right-to-work  law. 

Small  cities  a  strong  attraction  in  North  Carolina.  That  is  why 
I  have  spoken  out  strongly  for  a  federal  policy  that  recognizes 
that  they  are  this  country's  new  growth  frontier. 

Industrial  training  program.  Let  me  promise  you  that  this 
program,  which  has  been  so  successful  that  it  has  run  out  of 
money,  will  not  go  broke.  I  will  see  that  our  technical  institutes 
provide  the  training  that  any  industrial  prospect  needs.  And 
when  the  General  Assembly  comes  back  to  town,  we  will  show 
them  that  this  program  has  done  such  a  good  job  that  it  deserves 
a  raise. 

IV.  Conclusion. 

Those  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  our  strategy.  They  don't 
encompass  everything  that  makes  up  industrial  recruitment. 
You'll  hear  today,  for  example,  about  the  manufacturers' 
inventory  tax. 

But  to  me  the  most  important  ingredient  is  the  teamwork. 
When  you  combine  what  we  already  have  going  for  us  in  North 
Carolina,  our  home-court  advantage,  as  it  were,  with  the 
leadership  and  talents  we  have  on  the  state  level,  and  with  the 
experience  and  knowledge  and  energy  that  you  have,  you  see 
what  we  can  do  here  in  North  Carolina. 

We  have  a  good  team — experienced,  but  fresh. 

We  have  a  strong,  professional  promotion  program  that  has 
produced  results. 

We  have  a  state  that,  thanks  to  people  like  you,  sells  itself  and 
provides  a  good  business  climate. 

With  all  this  going  for  us  I  believe  that  North  Carolina  is 
standing  now  on  the  edge  of  a  mountain,  ready  to  soar  to  heights 
we've  never  reached  before. 

Together,  let's  take  that  leap  into  the  future. 
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^Victor  W.  Barfield  (1928-  ),  native  of  Lenoir  County;  resident  of  Garner; 
educated,  Kings  Business  College  and  Duke  University;  U.S.  Army,  World  War 
II;  on  staff  of  North  Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 
(later  Natural  and  Economic  Resources),  1957-1976;  named  deputy  secretary, 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Commerce,  1977.  Victor  W.  Barfield  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  M:arch  10,  1979. 

2J.  Barlow  Herget  (1941-  ),  native  of  Washington,  D.C.;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.A.,  University  of  Arkansas  at  Fayetteville;  M.A.  in  history,  University  of 
Virginia;  former  newspaperman,  holding  various  posts  including  those  of  special 
assignments  writer  and  assistant  city  editor  on  the  Arkansas  Democrat  and 
assistant  city  editor,  Detroit  Free  Press;  free-lance  writer,  1972-1973;  editorial 
writer,  News  and  Observer,  1973-1977;  named  special  assistant  to  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  1977.  J.  Barlow  Herget  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March 
8,  1979. 

^The  Ambassadors  Program  was  a  program  set  up  in  the  International 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Its  purpose  was  "to  involve  the  leading 
businessmen  in  North  Carolina  in  the  promotion  of  international  trade  for  North 
Carolina  products  and  firms.  It  carries  with  it  a  certificate  of  designation  by  the 
Governor  as  an  official  business  ambassador  for  the  State  when  travelling 
abroad."  Victor  W.  Barfield  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  15,  1979. 


SOLAR  ENERGY  SYMPOSIUM 

Raleigh,  February  15,  1978 

[On  February  19,  1980,  Governor  Hunt  spoke  at  the  Home  Builders 
Passive  Solar  Conference  in  Raleigh,  a  conference  sponsored  by  the 
North  Carolina  Home  Builders  Association,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  and  the  North  Carolina  Solar  Energy  Association.  He  said 
passive  solar,  which  meant  "placing  windows  and  overhead  shading  to 
realize  solar  heat  in  the  winter  and  avoid  it  in  the  summer"  could  cut 
energy  costs  in  half.  State  government  was  already  modifying  four 
buildings  to  incorporate  passive-solar  features:  a  welcome  center  in 
Surry  County,  two  Department  of  Transportation  buildings  in  Caldwell 
and  Anson  counties,  and  an  addition  to  the  McKimmon  Center  in 
Raleigh.  The  real  potential  was  in  homes  to  be  built  in  North  Carolina, 
and  the  governor  announced  a  contest  to  select  the  best  passive  home 
built  in  the  state  in  1980.  Governor  Hunt  referred  to  tax  credits  allowed 
for  solar  systems.  He  closed  his  1980  speech  by  thanking  all  those  who 
were  working  toward  a  bright  future  through  innovative  uses  of 
available  energy.] 

Today  this  country  is  suffering  through  the  longest  coal  strike 
in  its  history,  a  strike  that  seriously  endangers  the  supply  of 
electricity  to  some  states  and  that  has  caused  us  some  concern  in 
North  Carolina.  At  the  same  time  oil  imports  have  risen  to  where 
they  adversely  affect  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  our  standard  of 
living. 
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Of  course  we  aren't  the  only  people  to  worry  about  energy.  Let 
me  read  to  you  from  a  letter  written  in  the  Oval  Office  of  the 
White  House: 

Our  resources  of  coal,  oil,  gas  and  water  power  provide  the  energy  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  industry,  to  service  our  homes,  and  to  aid  in  national 
defense.  We  now  use  more  energy  per  capita  than  any  other  people,  and 
our  scientists  tell  us  there  will  be  a  progressively  increasing  demand  for 
energy  for  all  purposes. 

Our  energy  resources  are  not  inexhaustible,  yet  we  are  permitting 
waste  in  their  use  and  production. 

The  letter  continues: 

In  the  past,  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  have  undertaken 
various  measures  to  conserve  our  heritage  in  these  resources.  In  general, 
however,  each  of  those  efforts  has  been  directed  toward  the  problems  in 
a  single  field.  ...  It  is  time  now  to  take  a  larger  view:  to  recognize— more 
fully  than  has  been  possible  or  perhaps  needful  in  the  past — that  each  of 
our  great  natural  resources  of  energy  affects  the  others.^ 

None  of  what  I  have  just  read  seems  startling,  except  that  it 
wasn't  written  by  President  Carter  or  by  President  Ford.  It  was 
written  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1939.  Nearly  forty 
years  have  passed  since  that  speech  and  the  problems  are  still 
with  us — even  more  so. 

Energy  from  oil,  gas,  and  coal  has  been  relatively  cheap,  and 
alternative  technologies  have  been  unattractive  by  comparison. 
But  things  have  changed,  and  we  must  set  a  new  course  that 
develops  all  of  our  natural  resources  to  maximum  efficiency.  As 
our  fossil  resources  are  severely  constrained,  alternate 
technologies  are  emerging  as  an  economic  and  technical  reality. 
There  is  no  single  answer  to  the  energy  problems  that  face  this 
country — such  as  our  crippling  dependence  on  oil  imports — but 
the  development  of  alternate  technologies  must  play  an 
important  role  in  this  solution. 

Solar  energy  is  such  an  attractive  possibility  because  of  the 
enormous  amounts  of  sunlight  falling  on  the  United  States  each 
year— equal  to  about  44,000  quads.  If  we  could  capture  just  10 
percent  of  that,  and  harness  it  at  just  1  percent  efficiency,  we 
could  satisfy  our  current  demands  for  electricity. 

While  that  fuel  is  free,  there  are  costs  associated  with 
collecting  it  and  making  it  useful.  It  is  hoped  that  conferences 
such  as  this  one  can  help  make  those  costs  more  competitive. 
Toward  that  end,  we  successfully  sought  legislation  in  the 
General  Assembly  that  helps  subsidize  the  initial  costs  of  solar 
systems.  The  North  Carolina  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1977^ 
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grants  a  25  percent  tax  credit,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,  of  the  cost  of 
a  solar  energy  system.  The  credit  can  be  claimed  from  1977 
through  1979  and  can  be  carried  over  if  the  taxpayer's  liability  is 
less  than  $1,000.  The  initial  data  on  the  response  to  this  will  be 
available  later  this  year. 

In  addition.  House  Bill  607,  also  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  my  urging,  gives  taxpayers  an  additional  break  by 
requiring  that  buildings  equipped  with  solar  heating  and  cooling 
equipment  be  assessed  for  property  tax  purposes  as  if  a 
conventional  heating  and  cooling  system  were  in  use.^  This  is  in 
effect  through  1985.  North  Carolina  is  currently  the  only  state  in 
the  Southeast  that  has  both  an  income  tax  break  and  a  property 
tax  break  for  solar  systems  on  the  books. 

The  state  has  also  funded  solar  energy  research  and 
development  through  an  appropriation  of  $125,000  over  two 
years  to  the  N.C.  State  University  School  of  Engineering  for  the 
development  of  a  solar  thermal  conversion  unit  that  will  produce 
a  minimum  of  1,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  per  month. 

The  state  is  also  offering  a  revised  course  of  instruction  in  air 
conditioning  and  heating  to  include  the  design,  fabrication,  and 
installation  of  solar  energy  components  and  systems.  Six  local 
programs  are  starting  operation,  and  there  will  be  a  total  of  ten 
when  additional  money  is  received. 

On  a  regional  front,  North  Carolina  has  applied  for  Solar 
Energy  Research  Institute  funds,  and  we  are  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  developing  a  program  to  help  promote  solar  energy. 
So  far  we  have  received  almost  $800,000  in  planning  money.  Our 
state  has  taken  the  lead  in  securing  the  money  and  developing 
the  plan. 

To  help  promote  solar  efforts,  I  vigorously  support  the 
additional  tax  credits  in  President  Carter's  program,  which 
could  amount  to  over  $2,000.  These  provisions,  which  could  be  so 
vital  to  the  promotion  of  solar  energy,  are  hung  up  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee,  although  there  seems  to  be  no  real 
debate  over  the  solar  provisions. 

As  you  will  point  out  here  today,  many  aspects  of  solar  energy 
are  already  economically  competitive.  But  we  have  to  educate 
our  people  about  them.  It  is  no  secret  that  I'm  a  strong  advocate 
of  education,  and  I  believe  we  must  begin  to  train  our  people  at 
an  early  age  to  make  them  aware  of  not  only  the  possibilities  in 
alternate  energy  sources,  but  also  the  nitty-gritty  mechanics  of 
constructing  both  simple  and  complex  systems. 

Solar  energy  is  in  its  infancy;  people  such  as  yourselves  must 
help  bring  it  to  maturation.  The  key  to  that  process  is  public 
education  and  government  incentives.  I  wish  you  well,  and  I 
pledge  you  my  active  support. 
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i"The  President  Transmits  to  the  Congress  a  Comprehensive  Study  of  the 
Energy  Resources  of  the  United  States  as  a  Basis  for  Future  Legislation. 
February  16,  1939,"  in  Samuel  I.  Rosenman  (comp.),  The  Public  Papers  and 
Addresses  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Vol.  8,  War  and  Neutrality  (London: 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Limited,  1941),  138. 

2See  "Statement  on  Legislation,"  June  22,  1977,  footnote  2. 

3"An  Act  to  Classify  Solar  Energy  Systems  for  Ad  Valorem  Tax  Purposes," 
was  ratified  July  1,  1977;  its  effective  date  was  January  1,  1978.  N.C.  Session 
Laws,  1977,  c.  965. 


STATEMENT  ON  CIGARETTE  SMUGGLING 

Raleigh,  February  23,  1978 

[Because  of  North  Carolina's  low  tax  on  cigarettes,  as  compared  with 
that  imposed  by  other  states,  smuggling  became  a  problem.  There  were 
stories  tying  cigarette  smuggling  to  crime  syndicates,  and  North 
Carolina's  governor  made  it  clear  that  law  enforcement  personnel  in  his 
state  would  cooperate  with  officials  elsewhere  who  were  trying  to  stamp 
out  the  illegal  traffic] 

I  believe  North  Carolina  has  a  special  responsibility  to  help 
stop  cigarette  smuggling,  and  I  am  announcing  today  a  step  that 
will  enable  us  to  cooperate  even  more  fully  with  other  states  in 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

Cigarettes  are  important  to  North  Carolina's  economy.  We 
strongly  oppose  any  action  that  will  hurt  our  tobacco  industry  or 
our  tobacco  farmers.  We  want  to  see  the  tobacco  support  program 
continued.  We  oppose  increased  taxes  on  tobacco. 

No  North  Carolina  law  is  being  violated  by  cigarette 
smugglers,  but  we  want  to  cooperate  with  the  law  enforcement 
officers  of  other  states  whose  tax  laws  are  being  broken. 

I  am  directing  my  secretary  of  crime  control  and  public  safety, 
Phil  Carlton,  to  work  with  our  local  law  enforcement  officials  in 
North  Carolina  and  with  law  officers  from  other  states  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  I  have  asked  him  to  assign  a  special,  high- 
level  agent  to  work  solely  on  this  matter. 

This  agent  will  report  directly  to  Secretary  Carlton  and  will 
work  closely  with  the  State  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  has 
been  providing  information  to  law  officers  from  other  states  and 
cooperating  in  a  number  of  other  ways. 

I  will  ask  Secretary  Carlton  to  work  with  the  person  he  picks 
and  the  State  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  smuggling  problem;  study  the  effectiveness  of  our  current 
law  enforcement  efforts  and  determine  whether  we  need  to 
increase  them;  serve  as  a  liaison  between  state  and  local  law 
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enforcement  agencies  in  North  Carolina  and  those  of  other 
states  and  of  the  federal  government;  work  with  our  state  and 
local  law  officers  to  encourage  the  fullest  possible  cooperation 
with  other  states  and  with  the  federal  government. 

This  is  a  law  enforcement  question,  and  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  in  North  Carolina  believe  in  cooperating  with  other 
states  in  preventing  crime. 


OUTLINE  OF  REMARKS  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CRIME  PREVENTION  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 

Ahoskie,  February  24,  1978 

[The  governor  often  spoke  to  organizations  of  individuals  interested 
in  law  enforcement.  On  September  5,  1980,  for  example,  he  addressed 
the  North  Carolina  Retired  Peace  Officers  at  their  meeting  in 
Clemmons.  In  that  speech  he  reviewed  many  of  the  steps  that  had  been 
taken  to  bring  the  blight  of  crime  on  North  Carolina  under  control. 

In  the  following  address,  the  governor  referred  to  the  Denver 
Partners,  Inc.,  program.  On  August  26,  1980,  he  made  a  talk  at  the 
Partners  of  Wake  County  Breakfast,  saying  that  the  Partners  office  in 
Wake  County  opened  in  March,  1979,  and  had  at  the  time  of  his  remarks 
over  eighty  partnerships  active  in  the  county.  He  thanked  the  business 
community  for  its  participation,  saying  the  program  should  be 
considered  an  investment.  Partners  had  shown  excellent  results,  was 
efficient,  was  effective.  The  program  was  a  means  of  deterring  criminal 
behavior.  Governor  Hunt  noted.] 


I.  Introduction. 

I'm  proud  to  be  with  a  group  of  people  who  do  the  most 
important  part  of  the  job  of  fighting  crime:  preventing  it  before  it 
happens. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  about  the  serious  problem  in  North 
Carolina — crimes  against  people  and  crimes  against  property.  I 
want  to  talk  with  you  about  what  we  can  do  in  North  Carolina  to 
prevent  those  problems. 

II.  Long-run  Solutions. 

In  the  long  run  the  best  way  to  prevent  crime  is  to  raise  up  a 
new  generation  of  North  Carolinians  with  the  right  kinds  of 
attitudes  toward  each  other  and  toward  society,  citizens  free  of 
the  handicaps  and  problems  that  can  lead  to  crime:  education 
programs  (testing);  efforts  to  provide  more  good  jobs;  getting 
people  to  care  more  about  their  own  communities,  to  get  involved 
in  improving  them,  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  neighbors. 
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III.  Criminal  Justice  System. 

In  the  short  run,  we  have  made  changes  in  our  system  of 
justice  to  guarantee  that  it  works  swiftly  and  surely,  and  that's 
the  best  way  to  prevent  crime:  speedy  trials  law;  Department  of 
Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety,  creation  of  Governor's  Crime 
Commission;  restitution;  career  criminals  program. 

IV.  Citizen  Involvement. 

But  all  of  that  isn't  enough.  This  job  of  preventing  crime  is  too 
big  for  just  the  courts  or  the  police  or  the  prison  system.  It's  going 
to  take  every  single  North  Carolinian  to  do  the  job. 

Let's  look,  for  example,  at  the  problem  of  juvenile  crime.  That's 
the  fastest-growing  area  of  crime.  The  ideal  way  to  stop  that 
would  be  to  make  sure  that  every  young  person  in  trouble  with 
the  law,  or  on  his  or  her  way  to  trouble,  would  have  an  adult,  or 
maybe  an  older  teen-ager,  to  work  with  him  or  her  and  try  to  deal 
with  the  problems  that  led  into  crime — maybe  a  broken  family, 
or  trouble  keeping  up  in  school,  or  a  health  problem,  or  just 
falling  in  with  the  wrong  gang  of  kids. 

We  have  a  study  under  way  of  our  juvenile  justice  system,  and 
I  will  be  offering  the  1979  General  Assembly  some  proposals  in 
this  area,  but  I'm  convinced  that  this  citizen  involvement 
approach  is  the  most  important  factor  here. 

Denver  Partners,  Inc.,^  program. 

V.  Community  Watch. 

But  the  best  example  of  citizen  involvement  now  is  the 
Community  Watch  programs.  We  know  they  work;  we've  seen 
them  work.  I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  you  for  your  work  with 
Community  Watch,  and  I  want  to  encourage  you  in  the  strongest 
possible  way  to  continue  your  good  work.  Our  goal  should  be  to 
have  a  Community  Watch  program  in  every  single  neighborhood 
and  community  in  this  state.  And  the  success  of  that  program  is 
in  your  hands. 

The  most  important  thing  is  good  coordination  between 
existing  crime  prevention  units  and  all  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  citizens  through  the  Community  Watch  program. 
Responsible  for  this  at  the  state  level  are  Jay  Trivette^  and  Larry 
Barnes.^ 

Outline  of  state  crime  prevention  program: 

We  will  provide  TV  ads,  radio  ads,  brochures,  program  advice, 
films,  etc.,  to  crime  prevention  officers  upon  request. 

A  public  information  and  crime  prevention  subcommittee  of 
the  Governors  Crime  Commission  will  be  appointed  to  advise  us 
on  how  to  help  you  and  interested  people  across  the  state. 

We  want  to  establish  a  good  formal  relationship  between  your 
group  and  our  statewide  crime  prevention  efforts.  Those  of  you 
who  are  working  with  these  programs  every  day  can  give  us 
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valuable  information  and  guidance.  You  can  help  keep  the 
programs  planned  by  the  Governor's  Crime  Commission 
practical  and  feasible. 

We  publish  a  newsletter  that  will  enable  you  to  share 
information  with  people  across  the  state  and  learn  from  them. 
The  experience  of  one  community  can  help  us  prevent  problems 
in  another.  To  help  with  this,  we  ask  you  to  let  us  know  about 
your  activities  and  your  problems. 
VI.  Conclusion. 

I  like  to  use  the  word  "partnership"  in  describing  how  our 
administration  wants  to  work  in  this  area  and  in  many  others. 
When  I  delivered  my  special  message  on  crime  to  the  General 
Assembly— the  first  time  a  governor  has  done  that— I  said  that 
crime  isn't  a  problem  that  has  one  solution.  We  have  to  find  a 
thousand  solutions,  and  we  have  to  try  them  all.  And  we  must 
have  everybody  working  together:  the  police,  the  judges,  the 
probation  officers,  the  juvenile  court  officers,  the  prison  officials, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

It's  your  job  to  get  those  people  involved  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  It's  my  job,  too;  I'm  a  crime  prevention  officer  just  like 
you.  If  we  work  together,  as  partners,  we  can  do  this  big  job.  And 
we  can  make  North  Carolina  a  safer  and  more  secure  place  to 
call  home. 


^Partners,  Inc.,  is  a  nonprofit  organization  based  in  Denver,  Colorado,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  "volunteer  intervention  services  for  juvenile 
offenders— Primary  referral  services:  police,  courts  and  schools."  The  pilot 
program  of  Young  Life  was  begun  in  1968  and  was  incorporated  as  Partners, 
Inc.,  in  January,  1972.  The  objectives  are  to  develop  a  close  relationship  between 
Partners  and  the  Junior  Partners  (the  clients),  delinquent  or  predelinquent 
youths  between  ten  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  Referrals  are  made  by  mandated 
public  agencies.  The  minimum  age  for  a  volunteer  or  Senior  Partner  is  eighteen. 
Each  volunteer  is  willing  to  spend  three  hours  a  week  for  one  year  in  a  one-to-one 
relationship.  A  branch  of  Partners,  Inc.,  was  implemented  in  Wake  County  and 
formally  opened  March  1,  1979.  The  governor  was  instrumental  in  developing 
support  for  the  organization.  Information  furnished  by  Sally  Wade  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  April  5,  1979.  Material  sent  by  Ms.  Wade  included  a  fact  sheet,  July, 
1978,  from  which  the  description  of  Partners,  Inc.,  and  the  quotation  above  were 
taken. 

2Jay  W.  Trivette  (1931-  ),  resident  of  Winston-Salem;  educated  in  public 
schools;  various  courses  in  police  management,  law  enforcement  techniques,  and 
supervision;  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  1951-1954;  formerly  with  Western-Electric 
Company;  with  Forsyth  County  Sheriffs  Department,  1958-1977;  since  1977, 
special  assistant  to  local  law  enforcement.  North  Carolina  Department  of  Crime 
Control  and  Public  Safety.  Jay  W.  Trivette  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  22, 
1979. 
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^Larry  Barnes  (1949-  ),  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.S.,  Pembroke  State 
University;  M.S.,  Seton  Hall  University;  courses  in  crime  prevention;  former 
teacher,  coach,  and  vice-principal  in  public  schools;  became  community  watch 
coordinator,  Governor's  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs,  January,  1978.  Larry  Barnes  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  22,  1979. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Raleigh,  March  1,  1978 

Economic  growth  during  my  first  year  of  office  has  been  at 
record  levels.  I  believe  this  is  due  to  several  factors:  the  resources 
and  opportunities  North  Carolina  has  to  offer  business  and  the 
high  emphasis  we  have  placed  on  economic  development. 

Today  I  want  to  announce  three  efforts  that  I  hope  will  bring 
more  jobs  and  economic  growth  to  our  state. 

Specifically,  these  three  efforts  are  aimed  at  the  vast 
opportunities  abroad,  both  in  recruiting  new  industries  and  in 
selling  North  Carolina  products  to  foreign  markets. 

To  underscore  my  interest  in  this  international  development,  I 
will  lead  a  thirteen-day  trade  mission  to  Europe  and  Israel  next 
month. 

I  will  leave  for  Europe  April  2  and  will  return  April  15.  In 
Germany  I  will  meet  with  industrial  leaders  in  Dusseldorf, 
Stuttgart,  and  Hamburg. 

I  will  go  from  Germany  to  Switzerland,  and  from  there  to 
Israel  for  three  days.  I  will  then  fly  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
will  talk  to  industrial  prospects  in  London,  Birmingham,  and 
Manchester.  We  will  fly  home  from  Manchester. 

This  is  my  first  trip  abroad  as  governor,  and  I  intend  for  it  to 
be  a  worthwhile  investment  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  I  am 
taking  only  a  limited  number  of  staff  people,  including  my 
secretary  of  commerce,  Lauch  Faircloth,  chairman  of  the 
Economic  Development  Board,  Lynwood  Smith,  and  director  of 
our  International  Development  Division,  Jim  Hinkle.^ 

A  number  of  other  distinguished  North  Carolinians  are  going 
with  me,  and  they  are  pajdng  their  own  way  to  participate. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  asked  our  Lieutenant 
Governor  Jimmy  Green  to  lead  a  delegation  of  business  and 
government  leaders  from  other  states  to  the  Middle  East  this 
month.  Lieutenant  Governor  Green  will  depart  March  15  for  a 
trade  mission  to  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  and  the  United  Arab 
Emirates.  We  hope  that  he  also  will  be  able  to  visit  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  think  we  all  know  about  the  business  prospects  offered  by 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  I  am  sure  that  Lieutenant  Governor 
Green,  who  is  a  strong  businessman,  will  sell  North  Carolina  as 
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a  state  looking  for  investment  capital  and  new  markets  abroad. 

The  lieutenant  governor  will  visit  one  of  Egypt's  largest  textile 
centers,  which  is  thinking  seriously  of  buying  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  machinery  from  United  States  companies.  I  hope  that 
North  Carolina  companies  will  be  involved  in  that  project. 

I  will  let  the  lieutenant  governor  answer  further  questions  you 
may  have  about  his  trip. 

Finally,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  are  going  to  use  the  talents 
and  goodwill  of  some  of  our  finest  citizens  to  promote  North 
Carolina  abroad.  This  is  our  "ambassador-at-large"  venture,  and 
it  costs  almost  nothing  to  the  state. 

These  ambassadors  will  be  a  select  group  of  leaders- 
businessmen,  industrialists,  educators,  and  government 
officials.  I  will  appoint  them  and  give  them  a  certificate 
designating  them  ambassadors  at  large.  In  that  capacity  they 
will  act  as  my  own  special  representatives  to  their  contacts  in 
commerce  and  industry  who  are  potential  industrial  prospects 
for  North  Carolina. 

These  men  and  women  come  in  touch  with  business  leaders 
here  and  abroad  in  their  daily  work,  and  they  are  often  very 
effective  salesmen.  This  certificate  will  show  that  they  are 
special  to  North  Carolina  and  are  to  be  encouraged  as  our 
emissaries  to  the  business  community. 

I  am  excited  about  these  efforts.  I  think  North  Carolina  has  a 
lot  to  offer  in  trade  and  industry,  and  Fm  confident  these 
ventures  will  pay  off  in  terms  of  more  good  jobs  and  better 
markets  for  our  products. 


iJames  R.  Hinkle  (1930-  ),  native  of  Salisbury;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.S., 
North  Carolina  State  University;  M.B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  captain  in  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (resigned);  former  vice- 
president,  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company;  former  director,  Commerce  and 
Industry,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development; 
principal  consultant,  Capital  Consultants,  before  becoming  director,  Inter- 
national Development  Division,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Commerce. 
James  R.  Hinkle  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  29,  1979. 

STATEMENT  TO  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Raleigh,  March  2,  1978 

[The  Governor's  School  East  vv^as  established  as  requested  by 
Governor  Hunt  in  the  following  statement.  He  spoke  at  the  new  school 
on  August  3,  1978,  and  he  told  the  students  in  Laurinburg  that  they 
represented  "the  best  minds  we  have  in  North  Carolina.  I  want  you  to  be 
aware  of  your  special  responsibility."  On  July  31,  1979,  he  spoke  at  the 
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Governor's  School  West,  located  at  Salem  College  in  Winston-Salem.  He 
commented  on  the  careful  selection  of  students,  including  excellent 
minority  representation.  Governor  Hunt  challenged  the  students, 
saying  the  "times  call  for  creative  thinking,  for  vigorous  leadership,  for 
dedication  to  being  the  very  best  that  we  can  be."  He  reminded  the 
students  that  citizens  were  counting  on  them  and  wanted  them  "to  have 
these  opportunities,  and  that's  why  I  am  dedicated  to  this  school  and  to 
excellence  in  education." 

Plans  for  the  Governor's  School  East  called  for  the  director  of  the 
Division  of  Exceptional  Children,  State  Board  of  Education,  to 
administer  both  that  school  and  the  Governor's  School  West  and  for  the 
director  to  appoint  a  member  of  his  staff  to  coordinate  the  two  schools. 
Each  would  have  a  director  and  staff  for  administration,  but  general 
supervision  and  direction  would  be  given  by  the  Division  for 
Exceptional  Children.  The  Board  of  Governors  would  serve  as  an 
advisory  board  for  the  Governor's  School  East,  and  the  policies 
governing  the  school  at  Salem  College  would  be  applicable  to  the  new 
institution. 

The  program  at  the  two  schools  would  be  identical  with  courses  in 
English,  French/Spanish,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  social 
studies.  There  would  be  choral,  art,  and  drama  programs;  because  of  the 
limited  number  of  students  in  Laurinburg  the  first  year,  there  would  be 
no  offering  of  courses  in  instrumental  music  and  dance  during  the  1978 
session.  See  "Proposal  for  Governor's  School  East,"  issued  by  the 
Governor's  Office.] 

I  wanted  to  come  here  to  talk  with  you  this  morning  about  a 
matter  that  is  important  to  all  of  us  who  love  education — the 
opportunities  that  we  offer  for  our  gifted  and  talented  students. 

You  all  know  about  the  great  success  of  the  Governor's  School 
at  Salem  College.  It  provides  400  students  with  an  intensive 
summer  program  that  stretches  and  strengthens  their  capabili- 
ties, and  it  causes  most  of  them  to  aspire  to  even  greater 
achievements  than  they  thought  possible.  But  the  sad  fact  is  that 
one  school  isn't  big  enough.  Last  year  more  than  1,100  students 
who  applied  were  not  accepted,  largely  because  there  was  no 
room  for  them. 

I  want  to  propose  to  you  that  we  establish  a  second  Governor's 
School  this  year,  for  200  more  students.  I've  talked  with  some  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction's  staff,  and  they  say  we 
can  find  the  money.  It  would  cost  about  $122,000  this  year,  and  if 
you  can  fund  it  this  year  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  see  that  the 
General  Assembly  provides  enough  money  to  admit  400  students 
next  year. 

I  would  propose  that  we  locate  this  school  somewhere  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  preferably  at  St.  Andrews  College  in 
Laurinburg.  I  have  looked  at  a  number  of  possible  locations,  but 
I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  fine  facilities  at  St.  Andrews. 
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It  has  good  music  facilities  and  an  auditorium  with  excellent 
acoustics.  Its  science  center  is  very  modem  and  has  a  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance  spectrometer  and  an  electron  microscope. 
The  campus  is  barrier  free  for  the  handicapped,  which  is  an 
important  consideration;  and  all  the  buildings  are  air 
conditioned,  which  is  important  because  the  program  is  held  in 
the  summer.  The  eastern  location  would  be  appropriate  because 
the  current  Governor's  School  is  very  accessible  to  people  who 
live  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  Piedmont. 

I  have  talked  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  present  Governor's 
School,  and  they  are  excited  about  this  possibility  and  very  much 
in  favor  of  it.  That  board  would  serve  as  the  advisory  board  to 
the  new  school. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  provide  the  money  for  this  second  school 
this  year  so  the  high  schools  can  begin  now  identifying  those 
students  who  are  eligible.  We  should  not  delay  this  effort  any 
more  than  necessary,  because  we  have  a  great  reservoir  of  talent 
and  intellect  in  our  high  schools,  and  we  ought  to  nurture  and 
encourage  it.  Next  year  will  be  too  late  for  many  of  these  gifted 
students. 


ALBERT  COATES  CENTER  GROUNDBREAKING 

Raleigh,  March  3,  1978 

[On  September  22, 1979,  Governor  Hunt  spoke  when  the  Albert  Coates 
Center  was  dedicated.  On  that  occasion  he  referred  to  plans  for  a  local 
government  reference  library  in  the  center,  and  he  commented  on  joint 
printing,  mailing,  and  other  office  functions  for  both  the  North  Carolina 
League  of  Municipalities  and  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  County 
Commissioners.  Initially,  the  center  was  also  housing  in  rented  space 
the  staff  of  the  North  Carolina  School  Board  Association.  Thanks  to 
"the  foresight  and  generosity  of  our  100  county  governments  and  our 
432  municipal  governments,"  the  Albert  Coates  Center  was  paid  for.  In 
his  concluding  remarks,  Governor  Hunt  paid  tribute  to  the  man  for 
whom  the  center  was  named:  "Finally,  no  one  in  North  Carolina's 
history  has  shown  greater  love  for  his  native  state  and  greater  concern 
and  compassion  for  its  people  than  Albert  Coates.  No  one  has  shown  a 
better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  our  state's  history  and  the 
best  in  its  political  and  historical  heritage  than  Albert  Coates.  No  one 
has  shown  a  more  abiding  faith  in  the  rule  of  law  and  the  principles  of 
representative  government  and  American  democracy  than  Albert 
Coates.  And  you  honor  yourselves  and  all  the  rest  of  us  in  North 
Carolina  by  giving  this  center  his  name."! 
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This  is  truly  an  important  and  a  historic  occasion.  To  me  this 
ceremony  symboHzes  some  important  things  that  are  happening 
in  North  CaroHna  today,  as  well  as  marking  some  historic  things 
in  our  past.  And  it  represents  the  growing  spirit  of  partnership 
between  state  government  and  local  governments  and  all  the 
people  of  this  state  in  an  endeavor  for  progress. 

The  local  government  center  that  will  be  built  here  could  not  be 
named  for  anybody  other  than  Albert  Coates,^  the  founder  and 
for  more  than  thirty-seven  years  the  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Government  in  Chapel  Hill.  Nobody  has  done  more  than  Albert 
Coates  to  help  North  Carolina's  local  government  leaders 
achieve  the  high  national  reputation  they  have  for  professional 
administration.  Albert  Coates  realized,  long  ago,  that  if 
government  is  going  to  have  the  respect  of  our  citizens,  that 
respect  must  come  first  with  the  government  that  is  closest  to  the 
people.  He  foresaw  the  changes  that  would  take  place  in  our 
society  and  realized  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  tackle  our 
complex  problems  unless  we  developed  a  high  degree  of 
professional  administration  at  the  local  level.  Through  his 
energy  and  his  leadership,  he  has  turned  that  dream  into  a 
reality.  North  Carolina  is  richer  for  his  service. 

There  is  an  appropriate  symbolism  to  this  ceremony,  too,  in 
these  two  organizations — the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
County  Commissioners  and  the  League  of  Municipalities— being 
housed  under  the  same  roof.  Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
this  center  is  being  paid  for  totally  by  local  governments,  with  no 
money  from  the  state  or  the  federal  governments.  That's  a  great 
compliment  to  the  leadership  of  these  organizations,  and  I 
congratulate  you  for  that. 

This  center  shows  that  you  local  government  leaders  realize 
the  need  for  better  cooperation  between  counties  and  munici- 
palities. Problems  and  solutions  don't  stop  at  the  city  limits- 
things  like  water  supply  and  water  treatment,  transportation, 
recreation,  and  land-use  planning.  This  joining  together,  I 
believe,  heralds  a  new  era  of  cooperation  between  county  and 
municipal  governments. 

It's  symbolic,  too,  that  the  governor  of  North  Carolina  is  here 
today  for  this  ceremony,  because  a  good  partnership  between 
state  government  and  local  governments  is  absolutely  essential 
to  progress  in  this  state.  We've  learned  that  we  can't  look  to 
Washington  alone,  or  Raleigh  alone,  or  to  city  hall  alone,  or  the 
county  courthouse  alone  to  do  the  things  we  need  to  do — build  a 
strong  and  balanced  economy,  provide  opportunities  for  all  our 
citizens,  teach  our  children  well,  provide  for  our  safety  and 
security. 
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I  was  in  Washington  this  week  for  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Governors'  Association,  and  I'm  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the 
states  are  moving  forcefully  to  accept  their  responsibilities  in 
helping  local  governments  and  local  people.  And  the  Carter 
administration  is  deeply  committed  to  that  partnership. 

At  the  White  House  Tuesday  night,  President  Carter  told  us 
that  when  he  was  a  state  senator  in  Georgia,  he  thought  the 
governor  had  all  the  answers.  Now  that  he's  president,  he  thinks 
the  governors  have  the  answers.  The  point  is,  and  the  president 
understands  this,  none  of  us  have  all  the  answers.  We  have  to 
work  together  and  think  together  and  plan  together  to  find  the 
answers. 

The  voice  of  local  government  must  be  heard  in  state 
government.  I  know  that  in  the  past  it  has  been  difficult  for  local 
officials  to  be  heard  in  state  government.  There  has  never  been  a 
state  agency  that  local  governments  could  call  home. 

When  I  came  into  office  last  year,  I  wanted  to  improve  that 
situation.  We  have  opened  up  communications,  beginning  with 
the  meetings  we  had  last  year.  We  have  worked  together  to  pass 
badly  needed  bond  issues.  But  I  believe  something  more  is 
needed. 

So  I'm  pleased  to  announce  today,  thanks  to  the  work  of 
Howard  Lee  and  representatives  of  your  organizations,  the 
creation  of  a  Local  Government  Advocacy  Council  and  an  Office 
of  Local  Government  Advocacy,  to  be  located  in  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development. 

The  Local  Government  Advocacy  Council  will  have  fifteen 
members.  Six  will  be  from  county  governments — five  from  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Association  of  County  Commis- 
sioners and  one  appointed  by  the  association — and  six  will  be 
from  municipal  government — five  from  the  executive  committee 
of  the  league.  There  will  also  be  three  at-large  members. 

This  council  will  meet  quarterly  and  hold  special  meetings 
whenever  its  chairman,  the  governor,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development 
believes  it's  necessary.  I  will  be  looking  to  the  council  for  advice 
on  developing  and  carrying  out  state  programs  that  affect  local 
government.  It  will  be  a  focal  point  for  state-local  relations 
communications.  It  will  identify  problems  and  offer  recommen- 
dations for  improvement.  It  will  review,  monitor,  and  evaluate 
state  programs,  policies,  practices,  regulations,  and  procedures 
with  respect  to  their  impact  on  local  government.  It  will  be  a 
successor  to  the  old  Local  Government  Study  Commission — 
surveying  the  overall  government  picture  for  any  problems  and 
gaps  and  making  recommendations  that  will  help  to  strengthen 
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our  local  governments,  which  are  already  among  the  strongest 
and  most  effective  in  the  country. 

This  council  will  be  assisted  by  an  Office  of  Local  Government 
Advocacy,  and  we  are  looking  for  an  excellent  local  government 
advocate  to  devote  full  time  to  this  job.  That  office  will  speak  on 
behalf  of  local  government  and  provide  channels  of  com- 
munications between  state  and  local  governments.  Also,  as  part 
of  this  service,  we  will  establish  a  local  government  hotline  that 
will  enable  local  officials  to  call  us  toll  free  to  help. 

Obviously,  local  officials  will  continue  to  work  one-on-one  with 
those  departments  in  state  government  that  have  programs 
affecting  them.  But,  often,  those  problems  cut  across  depart- 
ments. Then  it  becomes  hard  for  local  officials  to  keep  up  with 
what's  happening  to  them.  It  becomes  hard  to  coordinate  what 
the  different  state  departments  are  doing.  Sometimes,  govern- 
ment's left  hand  and  its  right  hand  don't  seem  to  know  what  the 
other  is  doing.  In  those  cases,  the  Office  of  Local  Government 
Advocacy  will  be  your  helping  hand. 

The  establishment  of  this  council  and  this  office  is  another 
sign  of  our  determination  to  work  with  you  in  local  government. 
We  are  breaking  new  ground  in  our  relationship  today.  This 
council  and  this  office,  I  believe,  offer  great  potential  for  saving 
you  time  and  money  and  improving  the  performance  of  both 
state  and  local  governments. 

There  are  so  many  issues  and  problems  that  we  need  to 
confront  together.  This  regularly  scheduled  forum  will  enable  us 
to  make  great  progress  against  them.  I  want  us  to  get  to  work 
immediately,  for  example,  on  a  program  to  provide  summer  jobs 
for  youngsters  in  North  Carolina.  We  have  people  looking  for 
work  and  work  looking  to  be  done  in  this  state;  let's  put  them 
together. 

Looking  ahead,  I  couldn't  be  more  optimistic  and  more  excited. 
We  have  a  strong  foundation  on  which  to  build.  Your 
associations  have  served  local  governments  well  for  many  years. 
Both  have  outstanding  staffs  and  able  leadership  in  Ron 
Aycock^  and  Leigh  Wilson.^  This  joining  together  by  your  town 
organizations,  combined  with  the  establishment  of  the  Local 
Government  Advocacy  Council  and  the  Office  of  Local 
Government  Advocacy,  is  a  major  step  forward  in  true 
intergovernment  cooperation. 

We  should  go  forward  now  in  a  spirit  of  partnership  and 
dedication  that  I  think  was  best  expressed  by  John  Gardner,  who 
once  said: 

A  nation  is  never  finished.  You  can't  build  it  and  then  leave  it 
standing  like  the  Pyramids.  It  has  to  be  built  and  rebuilt.  It  has  to  be  re- 
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created  in  each  generation  by  believing,  caring  men  and  women.  It  is 
our  turn  now.  If  we  don't  believe  or  don't  care,  nothing  can  save  the 
nation.  If  we  believe  and  care,  nothing  can  stop  us."* 


^Albert  Coates  (1896-  ),  n^itive  of  Johnston  County;  B.A.  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  LL.B.,  Harvard  University;  honorary  degrees; 
World  War  I  army  veteran;  professor  of  law,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  1923-1969;  founder  and  director  (until  1962),  Institute  of 
Government;  author  of  many  treatises  on  government  and  related  topics. 
"Institute  of  Government  Founder  is  1978  Distinguished  Public  Servant,"  We  the 
People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVI  (April,  1978),  39,  71-72;  Record  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill:  The  Undergraduate  Bulletin 
(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Number  854,  1977), 
404. 

2C.  Ronald  Aycock  (1940-  ),  native  of  Wilson;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.S.,  J.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  lawyer,  private  practice,  1966-1971; 
former  prosecutor,  city  of  Wilson;  project  director,  (Central  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  1969^1971;  executive  director.  Region  L  Council  of  Governments, 
1971-1973;  counsel  for  intergovernmental  affairs,  1973-1977,  and  since  1977, 
executive  director  and  general  counsel.  North  Carolina  Association  of  County 
Commissioners.  C.  Ronald  Aycock  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April  11,  1979. 

^S.  Leigh  Wilson  (1921-  ),  native  of  Norfolk,  Virginia;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  World  War  II  army  veteran; 
various  positions  with  North  Carolina  League  of  Municipalities  since  1947, 
serving  as  executive  director  since  1969.  S.  Leigh  Wilson  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell, 
June  10,  1976. 

^Gardner,  Excellence,  157,  and  Gardner  letter,  February  22,  1979. 


STATEMENT  ON  A  RESIDENTIAL  SCIENCE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  ON  ENERGY 

Raleigh,  March  8,  1978 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  an  idea  that's  not  exactly 
new — a  residential  science  high  school  for  North  Carolina — and 
about  some  of  the  ways  we're  exploring  this  possibility.  The  idea 
of  a  science  high  school  has  been  around  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years.  It  was  a  good  idea  in  the  beginning.  But  I  think  we  need 
that  kind  of  school  even  more  today,  because  of  the  way  science 
and  technology  have  literally  exploded  into  realms  we  never 
dreamed  of,  changing  almost  everything  in  our  lives.  We  have  a 
great  untapped  reservoir  of  scientific  talent  in  our  high  schools, 
and  we  need  to  train  those  students  to  be  effective  thinkers  and 
leaders  for  us  in  the  twenty-first  century. 

We're  seeking  advice  from  all  sectors  on  this  idea.  The 
president's  science  adviser.  Dr.  Frank  Press, ^  has  volunteered  to 
meet  in  the  White  House  on  March  21  with  me,  my  science 
adviser  Dr.  Quentin  Lindsey,^  and  with  the  heads  of  the 
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National  Science  Foundation  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  to  explore  ways  we  can  work  together  on  this  high 
school.  At  the  same  time  here  in  North  Carolina,  teachers, 
superintendents,  principals,  state  school  officials,  and  local 
leaders  will  meet  in  their  regions  to  give  their  thoughts  on  the 
matter.  A  planning  committee  of  top  scientists,  educators,  and 
business  leaders  are  also  studying  it.  Senator  Ken  RoyalP  and 
Representative  Margaret  Tennille"^  are  on  that  committee,  and  I 
appreciate  their  being  here  with  me  today. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  science  high  school  idea  is  still 
in  the  formative  stage.  We  have  sent  2,800  letters  to  educators 
across  the  state,  asking  for  their  ideas.  We  have  sent  200  letters 
to  members  of  the  scientific  community  in  the  nation,  to  get  their 
opinions.  Frankly,  the  overwhelming  response  has  been 
favorable.  But  the  final  decision  rests  with  the  General 
Assembly.  They  must  decide  if  a  science  high  school  will  boost 
our  educational  system  and  bring  us  the  kind  of  benefits  and 
progress  that  we  need.  Many  people  think  that  it  will. 

I  also  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  energy  situation  this 
morning. 

As  you  know,  the  president  has  sought  an  injunction  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  force  an  end  to  the  coal  strike.  I  am  pleased 
he  has  taken  that  action,  but  it  does  not  get  North  Carolina  out  of 
danger  immediately. 

We  almost  certainly  will  have  to  put  into  effect  mandatory 
conservation  measures  if  conditions  do  not  improve.  We  will 
probably  have  to  cut  back  retail  and  industrial  use,  and  that  will 
mean  putting  people  out  of  work.  We  want  to  avoid  that.  But  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  in  North  Carolina  to  keep  people  at  work  is 
to  conserve  all  the  energy  we  can. 

Everybody  should  turn  the  heat  down  to  65  degrees  in  the 
daytime,  and  we  should  cut  off  unnecessary  lights.  But  the 
biggest  thing  people  can  do  in  their  homes  to  save  electricity  is  to 
cut  down  on  the  use  of  hot  water.  Heating  water  makes  up  40 
percent  of  all  residential  electrical  consumption.  Every  day,  we 
use  14  million  kilowatt-hours,  burning  8,400  tons  of  coal,  just  to 
heat  water  for  our  homes  in  North  Carolina. 

We  can  use  cold  water  for  washing  clothes,  and  we  can  use  less 
hot  water  in  taking  baths  and  washing  dishes.  We  can  even  turn 
our  hot  water  heaters  off  for  certain  periods  of  time,  and  we 
should  at  least  turn  down  the  temperature  on  water  heaters. 

I  know  it  is  a  sacrifice  to  do  without  the  conveniences  of  our 
modern  life-style.  But  Fm  asking  all  North  Carolinians  to  make 
those  sacrifices  in  order  to  save  jobs.  The  energy  we  save  today 
may  save  a  job  tomorrow. 
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1  Frank  Press  (1924-  ),  native  of  Brooklyn,  New  York;  resident  of 
Washington,  B.C.;  B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University;  honorary  degrees;  former  university  teacher,  Columbia  University; 
professor  of  geophysics,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  and  director  of 
seismology  laboratory;  professor,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
chairman  of  Department  of  Earth  and  Planetary  Sciences,  1965-1977;  became 
science  adviser  to  president,  and  director,  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  Washington,  D.C.,  1977;  consultant  to  military  and  other  organizations. 
Who's  Who  in  America,  1978-1979,  II,  2616. 

2Quentin  W.  Lindsey  (1921-  ),  native  of  Nebraska;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.S., 
M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University;  U.S.  Navy  veteran; 
North  Carohna  State  University,  1951-1961;  Ford  Foundation,  1961-1968; 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1968-1969;  Research  Triangle 
Institute,  1969-1977;  became  science  and  public  policy  adviser.  Office  of  the 
Governor,  Raleigh,  1977.  Quentin  W.  Lindsey  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April  29, 
1979. 

^Kenneth  Claiborne  Royall,  Jr.  (1918-  ),  native  of  Warsaw;  resident  of 
Durham;  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  legal  training  at 
University  of  Virginia  and  Wake  Forest  University;  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  World 
War  II;  owner  of  furniture  store;  member.  House  of  Representatives,  1967-1974, 
and  of  state  Senate,  since  1975;  active  civic  and  political  leader.  North  Carolina 
Manual,  1977,  325;  1979,  [310a]. 

"•Margaret  Rose  Tennille  (Mrs.  Norton  F.)  (1917-  ),  native  of  Virginia; 
resident  of  Winston-Salem;  educated,  Salem  College;  administrative  assistant  to 
mayor  of  Winston-Salem,  1961-1971;  retired;  member,  House  of  Representatives, 
since  1977.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1977,  427;  1979,  406. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  INDIAN  UNITY  CONFERENCE 

Raleigh,  March  8,  1978 

[The  Hunt  administration  placed  great  emphasis  on  the  rights  of 
minorities.  Many  members  of  minority  races  were  placed  on  boards  and 
commissions,  and  the  governor,  when  he  spoke  at  the  Indian  Unity 
Conference,  referred  to  several  Indians  who  had  been  given  positions  of 
responsibility  in  state  government.] 

As  one  who  has  been  given  an  auspicious  Indian  name,  and  as 
a  former  member  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Commission,  I  am  most 
proud  to  be  with  you  here  tonight.  Fm  proud  to  be  the  governor  of 
the  state  that  has  the  largest  Indian  population  in  the  country. 
We  not  only  have  more  than  50  thousand  Indian  people  in  this 
state;  we  also  have  some  of  the  best  educated  and  most  articulate 
Indian  spokesmen  in  the  entire  country. 

This  conference  is  called  a  unity  conference,  and  that's  what  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about— unity,  and  a  larger  word,  community. 

All  of  you  know  what  it  means  to  have  a  strong  community 
spirit.  You  know  what  it  means  to  do  things  for  yourselves— to 
build  schools  with  your  own  hands  and  to  start  churches  and 
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businesses.  You've  had  to  do  these  things  because,  most  of  the 
time,  that  was  the  only  way  you  could  have  them. 

The  great  Cherokee  Sequoyah^  took  it  on  himself  to  invent  the 
written  Cherokee  language  and  to  teach  it.  Historians  say  that  at 
the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee,  75  percent  of  the 
Cherokee  people  could  read  and  write  in  their  language — and 
that's  an  enviable  accomplishment  by  any  standard.  Many  of 
you,  and  your  ancestors,  are  responsible  for  the  success  of 
Pembroke  University,  the  first  four-year,  degree-granting  college 
for  Indians  in  the  country.  And,  I  might  add,  I'm  glad  we  were 
able  to  get  $800,000  in  federal  funds  to  help  restore  Old  Main  on 
that  campus  and  make  it  into  a  community  center  again.  Also  in 
Pembroke  we  have  the  first  Indian-owned  and  organized  bank  in 
the  country,  the  Lumbee  Bank,  and  the  Riverside  Country  Club, 
which  was  a  community  effort. 

You  all  are  intimately  acquainted  with  self-reliance,  and  it's 
something  the  rest  of  us  need  to  get  back  to.  Getting  together  to 
get  things  done  for  ourselves  has  brought  us  a  long  way  in  this 
country;  and  if  we  remember  that,  we'll  go  a  lot  further.  I've  put  a 
strong  emphasis  on  communities  in  my  administration,  because 
it's  in  the  communities  that  we  live  and  work  and  raise  our 
children.  And  if  we  aren't  making  progress  in  Bolton,  and 
Birdtown,  and  Hollister,  and  Herring,  it  doesn't  make  much 
difference  what  we're  doing  in  Raleigh. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  I  think  we  can  do  to 
encourage  this  is  to  make  our  schools  the  centers  of  our 
communities  again.  The  schools  belong  to  us,  and  I  would  urge 
every  one  of  you  to  get  involved  with  the  community  schools 
program  in  your  hometown.  Those  libraries  and  shops  and 
typing  rooms  ought  to  be  open  to  local  people  at  night,  in  the 
summertime,  and  on  weekends.  Purnell  Swett^  is  on  the 
Interagency  Council  on  Community  Schools,  and  I  know  he'd  be 
happy  to  help  you  get  this  program  started  in  your  community. 

We  need  to  stop  the  crime  that  makes  us  afraid  to  enjoy  our 
neighborhoods,  and  we  can  do  something  about  it  ourselves,  if 
we  get  together  and  form  community  watches.  Indian  heroes  like 
Henry  Berry  Lowry^  and  Tsali^  defended  their  people  with  force, 
but  we  can  defend  ourselves  just  by  watching  and  reporting 
suspicious  activities  to  the  police. 

We  need  to  make  sure  all  our  children  grow  up  knowing  how  to 
read  and  write  and  do  math,  so  they  can  get  good  jobs,  and  every 
one  of  you  can  help  us  do  that. 

Reading  program — children  need  lots  of  attention,  encourage- 
ment and  love.  Betty  Oxendine  Mangum,^  head  of  the  Division  of 
Indian  Education,  says  that  Indian  children  in  predominantly 
white  schools  often  have  a  poor  self-image  and  little  confidence. 
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You  can  listen  to  them  read,  and  let  them  know  that  they  have  a 
lot  to  be  proud  of  and  a  lot  to  live  up  to. 

Testing  program — to  make  sure  we're  doing  what  we  ought  to 
for  our  children.  Shelia  Chance-Morrison^  is  on  the  Annual 
Testing  Commission,  and  she  will  help  us  make  sure  the  tests  are 
fair  and  are  used  wisely. 

Of  course  we  need  more  good  jobs  in  our  communities,  so  our 
young  people  don't  have  to  leave  to  make  a  living.  I  know  the 
Lumbee  Regional  Development  Administration  has  been 
working  toward  this  end,  and  the  Cherokee  have  formed  the 
Qualla  Craft  Cooperative  to  sell  their  beautiful  works.  Outdoor 
dramas  like  Unto  These  Hills  and  Strike  at  the  Wind  bring  in 
tourist  dollars  and  help  preserve  Indian  traditions,  but  I  think 
we  need  more  of  this  kind  of  thing.  Our  Department  of  Commerce 
is  now  exploring  the  possibility  of  another  Indian  tourist 
attraction,  possibly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  I  think 
there's  merit  in  that  idea,  and  we're  going  to  study  it  very 
carefully. 

I  have  put  a  strong  emphasis  on  getting  good,  clean,  high- 
paying  industries  to  locate  in  our  small  towns  and  communities, 
and  we  have  set  up  the  Business  Assistance  Division  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  work  with  communities  that  are 
looking  for  new  industry.  A  couple  of  months  ago  Earlie  Maynor^ 
came  by  the  Capitol  and  showed  me  the  ladies  sportswear  that 
his  company  makes,  and  we  want  to  encourage  those  kinds  of 
enterprises  in  every  way  that  we  can. 

We're  already  making  progress  in  all  these  areas,  and  we're 
also  making  progress  in  terms  of  the  visibility  and  leadership  of 
Indian  people  within  state  government.  Of  course  you  know  Dr. 
Jim  Chavis,^  my  ombudsman,  and  Henry  Ward  Oxendine,^  who 
serves  on  the  Parole  Commission.  Grady  Locklear^^  is  on  the 
Human  Relations  Council,  and  I've  appointed  Juanita  Lock- 
lear^i  to  the  Internship  Council.  Owen  Grove^^  ig  one  of  my 
appointees  to  the  Community  Employment  and  Training 
Council,  and  I  appointed  Stacy  Brayboy^^  to  the  Textbook 
Commission.  The  list  goes  on:  David  Brewington,^^  Bertha 
Saunooke,^^  John  Brooks,^^  Grace  Epps,^^  Shelby  Jane  Dial, 
Phillip  Smith, 1^  and  others  are  all  representing  you  now  on 
various  state  boards  and  commissions. 

I  have  a  new  appointment  to  announce  to  you  tonight.  Miss 
Jeannie  Jo  BelP^  is  our  new  director  of  the  Youth  Involvement 
Office,  and  she  will  be  working  to  bring  more  opportunities  to 
many  of  our  potential  leaders,  now  high  school  students.  She's 
very  well  qualified  for  the  job,  and  I  know  she'll  do  well. 

I  want  you  to  keep  sending  us  the  names  of  your  good  people, 
and  I  hope,  too,  that  you'll  keep  electing  them  to  other  offices.  We 
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need  you  in  all  areas  of  government,  as  well  as  on  the  Indian 
Affairs  Commission. 

I  want  to  let  you  know  how  strongly  I  support  the  commission 
in  its  work.  I  went  to  its  meetings  when  I  was  a  member  as 
lieutenant  governor,  and  I  know  what  great  potential  you  have 
there.  You  have  fine  leaders  in  Bruce  Jones^^  and  Jim  Lowry,2i 
and  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  be  an  active  voice — an  advocate 
for  your  people.  I  hope  you'll  reach  out  to  your  communities  and 
find  their  needs  and  make  those  known  to  us.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Cherokee  more  closely  involved,  even  though  the  Cherokee 
have  a  different  relationship  with  the  federal  government.  No 
voice  is  more  effective  than  a  unified  voice  when  it  comes  to 
seeking  change  and  striving  for  goals.  The  work  you  all  have 
done  together  on  this  conference  is  a  good  example  of  what  can 
be  done  when  we  all  work  together. 

We  are  headed  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  have  the  right 
ideas.  Let's  make  self-determination  come  true  for  all  Indian 
people,  by  giving  them  all  the  opportunities  they  need  to  grow. 
Let's  make  come  to  pass  the  wish  Chief  Joseph22  made  in  1879: 

Treat  all  men  alike.  Give  them  all  the  same  law.  Give  them  all  an  even 
chance  to  live  and  grow.  All  men  were  made  by  the  same  Great  Spirit 
Chief.  They  are  all  brothers. 


^Sequoyah  (Sequoya)  (ca.  1770-1843),  native  of  Taskigi,  Tennessee;  inventor  of 
Cherokee  syllabary;  after  being  crippled  in  hunting  accident,  determined  to 
reduce  his  tribal  language  to  characters,  around  1809,  completing  table  of  eighty- 
five  or  eighty-six  characters  in  1821;  work  was  approved  by  tribal  council. 
Concise  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1964),  936. 

2Pumell  Swett  (1934-  ),  native  of  Pembroke;  resident  of  Lumberton;  B.S., 
Pembroke  State  University;  M.A.  Ed.,  Western  Carolina  University;  various 
teaching  and  administrative  positions,  Robeson  County,  before  becoming 
superintendent  of  Robeson  County  Schools,  1977;  former  experience  with  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  holding  varied  positions  including  acting  deputy 
commissioner.  Office  of  Indian  Education;  active  civic  and  church  leader.  Purnell 
Swett  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  September  4,  1979. 

"^Henry  Berry  Lowry  (Lowrie)  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of  Indians  who 
challenged  white  authority  between  1862  and  1872.  His  father  and  brother  had 
been  killed  by  the  Robeson  County  Home  Guard,  supposedly  for  receiving  stolen 
goods.  He  has  been  regarded  by  Indians  as  a  hero  for  avenging  the  wrongs 
imposed  by  the  whites.  Ruth  Y.  Wetmore,  First  on  the  Land:  The  North  Carolina 
Indians  (Winston-Salem:  John  F.  Blair,  Publishers,  1975),  165. 

^Tsali  and  his  family  were  among  the  many  Cherokee  Indians  who  were 
rounded  up  for  removal  to  the  West  in  1838.  According  to  the  traditional  story, 
Tsali's  wife  was  "brutally  mistreated"  by  the  soldiers.  Because  of  this,  Tsali 
killed  one  of  his  captors  and  he  and  his  family  escaped  into  the  mountains. 
Several  hundred  others  were  hiding  there,  and  Major  General  Winfield  Scott, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  removal,  decided  to  ignore  the  fugitives,  letting  them 
remain  in  North  Carolina,  if  they  would  turn  in  Tsali  and  his  accomplices.  Tsali 
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heard  of  this  but  said  he  did  not  want  to  have  his  own  people  track  him  down,  so 
he  surrendered.  The  army  required  other  fugitive  Cherokee  to  execute  Tsah,  two 
of  his  sons,  and  a  brother.  TsaH  thereby  became  a  hero  to  his  people.  John  R. 
Finger,  in  his  article  "The  Saga  of  Tsali:  Legend  Versus  Reality,"  North  Carolina 
Historical  Review,  LVI  (Winter,  1979),  1-18,  offers  evidence  that  contradicts  the 
story  in  several  respects.  While  his  detailed  research  has  not  substantiated  the 
traditional  view  of  Tsali,  he  concludes  that  "although  Tsali  does  not  measure  up 
to  his  legend,  he  may  be  viewed  as  heroic  insofar  as  he  was  consciously  resisting 
the  enforcement  of  an  unjust,  arbitrary  policy— Cherokee  removal.  Unfortun- 
ately, there  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  his  thoughts  or  motives  were  at  the  time. 
But  quite  apart  from  what  he  actually  did  or  his  reasons  for  doing  it,  he  provides 
a  very  legitimate  symbol  for  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  affirming 
their  traditional  attachment  to  their  homeland.  As  long  as  his  legend  has 
meaning  to  his  people  it  will  continue  to  endure." 

^Betty  Oxendine  Mangum  (1938-  ),  native  of  Pembroke;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.A.,  Pembroke  State  University;  graduate  work  at  North  Carolina  Central 
University,  North  Carolina  State  University,  and  the  University  of  Western 
Michigan;  former  teacher  in  Raleigh,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Michigan;  director. 
Division  of  Indian  Education,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Betty 
Oxendine  Mangum  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April  6,  1979. 

^Shelia  Angelia  Chance-Morrison  (1953-  ),  native  of  Harnett  County; 
resident  of  Dunn;  B.S.,  Campbell  University;  teacher,  Harnett  Middle  School, 
Harnett  County  Schools.  Shelia  Angelia  Chance-Morrison  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  August  1,  1979. 

^Earlie  B.  Maynor  (1913-  ),  native  of  Robeson  County;  resident  of 
Pembroke;  B.A.,  Pembroke  State  University;  U.S.  Army,  1941-1945;  teacher  in 
Robeson  County  schools  for  twenty  years;  mayor  of  Pembroke  for  seven  years; 
first  director  of  North  Carolina  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs,  1972-1976;  owner 
of  Indian  Maid  Manufacturing  Company,  Pembroke,  manufacturer  of  ladies 
wear.  Earlie  B.  Maynor  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  5,  1981. 

^James  B.  Chavis  (1936-  ),  native  of  Robeson  County;  resident  of 
Laurinburg;  B.S.,  Pembroke  State  University;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University; 
Ed.D.,  Duke  University;  various  administrative  positions  at  Pembroke  State 
University  since  1966,  except  for  1977-1978  service  as  ombudsman  in  Governor's 
Office,  rising  to  position  of  vice-chancellor  for  student  affairs.  James  B.  Chavis  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  27,  1980. 

^Henry  Ward  Oxendine  (1940-  ),  native  of  Robeson  County;  resident  of 
Pembroke;  B.S.,  Pembroke  State  University;  J.D.,  North  Carolina  Central 
University;  United  States  Air  Force,  1957-1960;  member,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 1973-1976,  having  been  appointed  March  19, 1973,  to  fill  a  vacancy  created 
by  the  death  of  Representative  Frank  S.  White;  appointed  to  North  Carolina 
Parole  Commission  July  14,  1977.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1973,  695;  1975,  402; 
news  release  of  Governor  Hunt,  July  14,  1977. 

i^Grady  Locklear  (1936-  ),  native  of  Robeson  County;  resident  of  Pembroke; 
B.S.,  Pembroke  State  University;  M.A.  Ed.,  East  Carolina  University;  U.S.  Air 
Force,  1953-1956;  former  teacher  and  assistant  principal;  director  of  education. 
Title  IV-A,  Robeson  County  Board  of  Education,  1977-1978;  principal,  Piney 
Grove  Elementary  School,  since  1978.  Grady  Locklear  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell, 
August  9,  1979. 

"Juanita  Locklear  (1927-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Pembroke;  educated, 
Pembroke  State  University  and  Bryce's  Commercial  College  in  High  Point; 
secretary  to  the  head  librarian,  Pembroke  State  University,  1951-1967;  periodical 
librarian  at  the  university,  1968-1970';  circulation  Ubrarian,  Pembroke,  1971-1978; 
since  1979,  director  of  the  Native  American  Resource  Center  there.  Juanita  O. 
Locklear  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  23,  1980. 
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i20wen  L.  Grove  (1947-1978),  native  of  Dunn;  B.B.A.,  Campbell  University;  city 
manager,  Coats,  1970-1973;  internal  auditor,  Research  Triangle  Institute,  June- 
September,  1974;  public  accountant,  1970-1978;  director  of  CETA  Manpower 
Programs,  Department  of  Administration,  1975-1978.  Information  from  Mrs. 
Owen  L.  Grove  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  August  7,  1979. 

^^Stacy  Brayboy  (1940-  ),  native  of  Robeson  County;  resident  of  Rowland; 
educated,  Pembroke  State  University  and  University  of  Maryland,  with  B.S. 
from  the  former;  teacher,  assistant  principal,  Maryland,  1966-1969;  teacher, 
Robeson  County,  1964-1966,  and  present,  Maxton;  member.  State  Textbook 
Commission,  since  1973.  Stacy  Brayboy  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  28,  1981. 

^^David  Ross  Brewington  (1927-  ),  native  of  Detroit,  Michigan;  resident  of 
Jacksonville;  B.A.,  Pembroke  State  University;  further  studies  at  Universities  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  Emory  University;  theological  studies  through 
extension  programs  of  Southeastern  Baptist  Seminary  and  Duke  University; 
U.S.  Army,  1945-1946;  former  pastor  of  Baptist  churches;  institute  counselor. 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Community  Colleges,  Jacksonville,  1964-1968; 
counselor,  N.C.  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  1969-1977;  chaplain. 
North  Carolina  Division  of  Prisons,  Jackson,  since  1977.  David  Ross  Brewington 
to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  July  30,  1979. 

^^Bertha  Saunooke  (1914-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Cherokee;  self-employed, 
now  retired;  five-term  member.  Tribal  Council  of  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians — the  only  woman  on  this  body;  active  in  community  matters  relating  to 
education  and  civic  affairs.  Bertha  Saunooke  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  August  8, 
1979. 

^^John  Mark  Brooks  (1934-  ),  native  of  Robeson  County;  resident  of 
Pembroke;  B.S.,  Pembroke  State  University;  M.A.,  Appalachian  State 
University;  Navy  veteran;  former  teacher;  principal  of  several  schools,  1967-1973; 
since  1973,  principal  of  Magnolia  School,  Lumberton.  John  Mark  Brooks  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  July  30,  1979. 

^ 'Grace  S.  Epps  (1915-1981),  native  of  Robeson  County;  resident  of  Lumberton 
area;  B.A.,  Pembroke  State  University;  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University; 
elementary  teacher,  1937-1951,  supervisor  of  instruction,  1951-1976;  retired 
October  1 , 1976;  on  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1979- 
1981.  Grace  S.  Epps  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  5,  1981.  News  and  Observer, 
May  30,  1981. 

1  ^Unable  to  identify. 

^^Jeannie  Jo  Bell  (1953-  ),  native  of  Laurinburg;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.A., 
Pembroke  State  University;  administrative  assistant.  North  Carolina  Council  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  1975-1976;  educational  counselor.  North  Carolina 
Commission  of  Indian  Affairs,  1976-1977;  named  director.  North  Carolina  Youth 
Involvement  Office,  1977.  Jeannie  Jo  Bell  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April  10, 1979; 
see  also  "Youth  Advisory  Council,"  September  22,  1980. 

20A.  Bruce  Jones  (1929-  ),  native  of  Buffalo,  New  York;  resident  of  Durham; 
B.S.,  Pembroke  State  University;  M.A.,  George  Peabody;  U.S.  Army,  1949-1952; 
former  teacher,  principal;  with  N.C.  Fund  Manpower  Program,  1965-1968,  and 
then  with  N.C.  Manpower  Development  Corporation,  1968-1973;  owner.  Western 
Auto  Store,  1973-1975;  executive  director,  North  Carolina  Commission  of  Indian 
Affairs,  since  1976.  A.  Bruce  Jones  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  August  2,  1979. 

21  Jim  R.  Lowry  (1944-  ),  native  of  Robeson  County;  resident  of  Columbus; 
Pembroke  State  University,  1963;  B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  aircraft 
research  engineer,  Lockheed  Aircraft,  1966-1969;  various  positions  with  General 
Electric  Cob  Computer  Division,  1969-1977;  president  of  Lowry  Chevrolet,  Inc^ 
Tryon,  the  only  Indian-owned  GM  dealership  east  of  the  Mississippi;  active  civic 
and  church  leader.  Jim  R.  Lowry  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  August  10,  1979. 

22  Joseph  (ca.  1840-1904),  Indian  chief,  was  probably  born  in  Oregon's  Wallowa 
Valley,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Nez  Perc^.  He  succeeded  his  father,  also 
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known  as  Joseph,  as  the  leader  of  the  resisting  group  of  Nez  Perc^,  continuing  his 
father's  policy  of  passive  noncompliance  in  endeavors  of  the  government  to  deal 
with  the  Indians.  He  and  his  people  were  eventually  ordered  to  leave  contested 
lands  or  be  forcibly  removed.  While  he  was  away,  Nez  Perc^  braves  killed  several 
whites;  in  an  ensuing  battle,  the  Nez  Perc^,  led  by  others  than  Joseph,  were 
almost  wiped  out.  He  was  assumed  by  the  army  to  be  the  leader  of  the  battles,  and 
his  reputation  grew.  Rather  than  surrender,  Joseph  led  750  people  over  1,500 
miles.  When  they  were  within  30  miles  of  the  Canadian  border,  fresh  troops 
surrounded  them;  and  on  October  5,  1877,  he  surrendered.  Joseph  renounced 
armed  resistance  and  worked  for  the  welfare  of  the  band.  He  and  his  group  were 
sent  to  Indian  Territory  until  1885  when  they  were  moved  to  the  Colville 
Reservation  in  Washington.  He  died  there  in  1904.  Webster's  Guide  to  American 
History:  A  Chronological,  Geographical,  and  Biographical  Survey  and 
Compendium  (Springfield,  Massachusetts:  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company, 
Publishers,  1971),  1060. 

23[Young  Joseph,  Chief  of  the  Nez  Percys  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Right 
Rev.  W.  H.  Hare,  D.D.],  "An  Indian's  Views  of  Indian  Affairs,"  North  American 
Review,  CCLXIX  (April,  1879),  432. 


OUTLINE  OF  REMARKS  AT 
DURHAM  FIRST  EXPOSITION 

Durham,  March  9,  1978 

I.  Introduction. 

If  it's  true  that  the  key  to  a  city's  success  is  the  community 
spirit  of  the  people  who  hve  there,  Durham  has  to  be  the  greatest 
city  in  North  CaroHna.  Fm  honored  to  be  able  to  be  here  with  you 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  that  community  spirit  and  to  Durham 
itself. 

II.  Durham  First  Program. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Durham  Chamber  of  Commerce — 
particularly  its  past  president,  Ray  Mulligan  ^  of  the  Liggett 
Group,  and  George  Herbert,^  and  Executive  Vice-President 
Robert  Booth^ — for  their  leadership  in  the  Durham  First 
program. 

What  you  have  is  the  people  of  a  community  standing  up  and 
saying,  "We're  proud  of  Durham.  And  we're  going  to  let 
everybody  know  what  we're  proud  of."  You  can  feel  that  spirit 
literally  taking  hold  of  the  people  of  Durham,  and  I  believe  that 
spirit  is  going  to  make  a  real  difference  in  the  people  who  live 
here  and  elsewhere. 

III.  Progress. 

This  is  an  important  factor  in  economic  development.  I  have 
learned  that  the  people  of  a  community  and  the  welcome  they 
give  are  keys  to  attracting  the  kind  of  balanced  growth  that  we 
all  want.  It  certainly  has  been  in  Durham. 
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This  city  is  a  real  success  story.  It  is  built  on  a  solid  economic 
base,  but  there's  more  to  Durham  than  that.  There's  the 
Research  Triangle,  Duke  University,  the  American  Musical 
Theater,  and  so  many  other  attractions. 
IV.  Conclusion. 

Fm  just  pleased  to  be  here  with  you  and  to  be  able  to  say  how 
proud  I  am  of  the  community  spirit  that  you're  displajdng  here 
today.  If  we  could  build  this  kind  of  spirit  in  every  community  of 
this  state,  we  could  move  mountins. 

You're  doing  great,  Durham;  keep  it  up. 


^Raymond  Joseph  Mulligan  (1922-  ),  native  of  Pennsylvania;  resident  of 
Durham;  educated,  Duquesne  University,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  salesman  for 
several  companies;  joined  Allen  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  1961,  rising  to  position  of 
president,  1969-1973;  director,  Liggett  &  Myers,  Inc.  (now  Liggett  Group,  Inc.), 
1970,  president,  chief  executive  officer,  since  1973.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1978- 
1979,  II,  2337. 

^George  Richard  Herbert  (1922-  ),  native  of  Michigan;  resident  of  Durham; 
B.S.,  U.S.  Naval  Academy;  D.Sc,  North  Carolina  State  University;  line  officer, 
USN,  1945-1947;  instructor,  electrical  engineering,  Michigan  State  University, 
1947-1948;  various  positions  with  Stanford  Research  Institute,  1948-1956; 
treasurer,  American  and  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  1956-1959; 
president,  Research  Triangle  Institute,  since  1959.  Who's  Who  in  America, 
1978-1979,  I,  1469. 

^Robert  H.  Booth  (1932-  ),  native  of  Wichita,  Kansas;  resident  of  Durham; 
B.A.,  Duke  University;  U.S.  Air  Force  (Strategic  Air  Command),  1954-1957; 
employed  by  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  1958-1960;  by  Charlotte  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  as  manager  of  civic  affairs,  1960-1965;  since  1965,  executive  vice- 
president,  Durham  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Robert  H.  Booth  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  April  26,  1979. 


THOMASVILLE  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 
COUNCIL 

Thomasville,  March  14,  1978 

It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  tonight  with  some  of  the 
leading  businessmen  and  businesswomen  from  this  area  and 
those  of  you  who  are  so  deeply  involved  in  both  the  Industrial 
Management  Council  and  the  YMCA.  You're  contributing  to  two 
of  the  areas  that  are  close  to  my  heart — economic  development 
and  the  concept  of  people  working  together  to  do  things  for 
themselves,  and  I'll  want  to  talk  with  you  about  those  two 
subjects  in  just  a  few  minutes. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  the  Industrial  Management  Council 
clubs  that  are  represented  here  tonight  for  the  fine  work  they  do. 
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And  I  want  to  learn  more  about  these  clubs  while  I'm  here, 
because  it  seems  to  me  they  do  an  excellent  job  of  helping  to 
improve  and  strengthen  the  management  skills  of  people  who 
work  in  business  and  industry. 

Working  with  state  government  and  trying  to  make  the 
bureaucracy  responsive  to  the  people,  I  have  come  to  have  a  new 
appreciation  for  the  importance  of  the  middle-management 
people  in  any  organization.  The  training  that  the  IMC's 
provide — in  areas  such  as  human  relations,  management 
techniques,  and  principles  of  supervision — is  invaluable,  not  just 
to  the  individual  companies  but  to  the  economic  foundation  of 
this  area. 

I  think  all  of  you  here  know  how  committed  our  administration 
is  to  economic  development,  in  every  part  of  North  Carolina. 
That's  what  the  people  of  this  state  are  concerned  about.  Last 
year  we  conducted  a  mass  survey  of  more  than  100,000  North 
Carolinians,  2  percent  of  our  total  population,  more  people  than 
have  ever  been  surveyed  by  a  state,  and  we  found  that  the 
number-one  concern  on  people's  minds  is  jobs,  good  jobs. 

So  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  working  for  a  statewide 
policy  on  economic  development  and  balanced  growth,  a  policy 
that  will  help  us  guide  development  and  new  industries  to  those 
areas  of  the  state  that  need  them,  that  are  prepared  for  them,  and 
that  can  absorb  them  without  any  adverse  effects.  That  means  a 
lot  of  work  by  a  lot  of  people,  and  I'd  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
share  with  you  some  of  the  ways  we're  going  about  that: 

My  personal  commitment.  It  has  first  call  on  my  time. 

Board  of  Economic  Development  (Kay  Lambeth).^ 

Strong  Department  of  Commerce,  including  one  new  feature: 
Business  Assistance  Division  to  help  existing  businesses  and 
industries. 

Importance  of  good  ports. 

Development  of  good  transportation  system. 

Providing  water  and  sewer  (clean  water  bond  issue). 

But  let  me  tell  you  one  other  thing  I  have  learned  in  all  the  time 
I  have  spent  on  this.  Nothing  is  more  important  in  attracting 
good  industry  and  good  business  investment  than  the  attitude 
and  the  welcome  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  community.  Time 
and  time  again  I  hear  company  presidents  say  they  decided  to 
locate  in  a  community  because  the  people  made  them  feel  so 
welcome.  If  you  want  a  good  example  of  what  I'm  talking  about, 
look  at  Cabarrus  County  and  the  Philip  Morris  plant. 

The  kind  of  community  spirit  is  typical,  too,  of  those  of  you 
here  tonight  who  are  active  in  the  YMC A.  You've  heard  me  talk  a 
lot  about  volunteerism  and  citizen  involvement,  and  I'm  not  sure 
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if  those  big  words  really  say  what  I'm  trjdng  to  say.  What  I'm 
talking  about  is  something  that  all  of  you  are  familiar  with;  it's 
just  the  old  idea  of  people  doing  things  for  themselves. 

It's  like  when  somebody  in  a  community  gets  sick.  The  people 
there  take  a  little  bit  of  their  time  to  help  out,  maybe  fix  a  meal  or 
do  some  work  around  the  house  to  help  out.  It's  like  in  my  home 
community  of  Rock  Ridge,  when  the  men  got  together  and  built  a 
church  with  their  own  hands. 

What  I'm  saying  is  that  we  need  to  stop  looking  to  government, 
whether  it's  in  Washington  or  Raleigh  or  in  the  county  court- 
house or  city  hall,  to  do  so  many  things  for  us.  We  need  to  start 
doing  more  of  them  for  ourselves.  Like  learning  to  organize 
ourselves  and  watch  out  for  crime  in  our  neighborhoods  instead 
of  spending  a  lot  of  tax  money  to  try  to  prevent  crime.  Like 
getting  volunteers  to  help  out  in  child  development  centers 
instead  of  spending  tax  money  to  hire  staff.  Like  getting 
volunteers  to  help  teach  our  young  children  to  read.  I  do  that  for 
an  hour  every  week,  and  I  know  what  volunteers  can  do.  I  also 
know  that  the  price  is  right. 

That  approach  is  the  best  way  I  know  of  to  keep  the  cost  of 
government  from  literally  driving  all  of  us  to  the  poorhouse.  The 
tax  burden  is  aleady  intolerable  on  the  working  families  of  this 
country,  and  we  simply  cannot  demand  that  those  people  pay 
more  and  more  and  more  to  support  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 
We  need  to  ask  people  to  give  a  little  more  of  themselves,  of  their 
own  time  and  energy,  instead  of  giving  government  more  of  their 
paychecks.  Those  of  you  who  are  active  in  the  Y  know  just  what 
I'm  talking  about,  because  you  do  it  every  day.  Help  us  get  the 
message  out  to  everybody. 

There  are  other  ways  of  getting  citizens  involved.  We  need  to 
have  business  more  involved  in  helping  government  find  ways  to 
keep  that  tax  bill  down,  for  instance.  Right  now  I'm  exploring 
some  different  ways  of  involving  business  people  in  helping  state 
government  solve  some  of  its  management  problems.  I'd  like  to 
find  a  way  of  getting  accountants,  computer  programmers,  and 
top  management  people  like  some  of  you  here  tonight  to  give  us 
small  amounts  of  your  time  and  to  give  us  your  advice  and  your 
ideas  and  your  suggestions  about  how  government  can  work 
more  efficiently  and  more  cheaply. 

I  tell  my  cabinet  members  regularly:  "Yes,  we  want  to  provide 
good  services,  but  at  the  least  possible  cost."  We  need  your  help 
to  do  that.  We're  making  some  progress  now;  we  have  a 
Productivity  Commission,  which  has  excellent  business  leaders^ 
on  it,  working  to  find  ways  to  cut  out  fat  in  state  government.  But 
we  need  to  do  a  lot  more. 
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My  point  is  simply  this:  we  have  some  tough  problems  to  tackle 
in  this  state.  How  do  we  attract  good  jobs?  How  do  we  educate 
our  children  well?  How  do  we  provide  the  good  services— health 
care  and  transportation  and  the  rest— that  we  need?  How  do  we 
care  for  the  sick  and  the  elderly  and  the  disabled? 

Those  are  people  problems,  and  government  can't  solve  them. 
People  solve  people  problems.  We  need  to  get  people — good 
hardworking  people  like  yourselves— helping  us  solve  those 
problems.  I  hope  you'll  make  a  commitment  to  be  a  part  of  that. 

John  Gardner  said  it  best: 

A  nation  is  never  finished.  You  can't  build  it  and  then  leave  it 
standing  like  the  Pyramids.  It  has  to  be  built  and  rebuilt.  It  has  to  be  re- 
created in  each  generation  by  believing,  caring  men  and  women.  It  is 
our  turn  now.  If  we  don't  believe  or  don't  care,  nothing  can  save  the 
nation.  If  we  believe  and  care,  nothing  can  stop  us. 


^Kay  C.  Lambeth  (1917-  ),  native  of  Sanford;  resident  of  Thomas  ville;  B.A., 
Meredith  College;  study  at  Parson's  School  of  Design,  New  York  City;  since  1945 
with  Erwin-Lambeth,  Inc.,  serving  as  chairman  of  board  and  chief  executive 
officer,  until  sale  of  company  in  October,  1979;  now  director  of  design,  product 
development,  and  public  relations;  president  of  Interiors,  Inc.  Kay  C.  Lambeth  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April  18,  1979;  "Businesswoman  in  the  News:  Kay  Lambeth 
of  Erwin-Lambeth,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVIII  (March,  1980), 
13-16,  47-48. 

^Gardner,  Excellence,  157,  and  Gardner  letter,  February  22,  1979. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  INDUSTRIES,  INC., 
WORLD  HEADQUARTERS  DEDICATION 

Winston-Salem,  March  17,  1978 

[Joining  Governor  Hunt  in  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  world 
headquarters  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  were  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Juanita  Kreps,  who  was  a  former  RJR  board  member,  and 
President  J.  Paul  Sticht  and  Chairman  Colin  Stokes.  The  building  was 
designed  by  Odell  Associates  of  Charlotte  and  built  by  Tandy 
Construction  Company  at  a  cost  of  $40  million.  The  building  housed 
corporate  headquarters  with  nearly  1,000  employees  working  therein. 
The  building,  located  in  RJR's  Whitaker  Park  area,  north  of  Winston- 
Salem,  provided  nearly  ten  acres  of  office  space.  The  dedication 
ceremony  was  held  in  the  350-seat  auditorium.  Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr., 
secretary  of  the  corporation's  International  Advisory  Board,  supervised 
construction  of  the  headquarters;  he  was  also  in  charge  of  a  statewide 
arts  competition  from  which  the  company  bought  a  number  of  works. 
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executed  by  North  Carolina  artists,  to  be  used  in  the  new  structure.  "The 
Month  in  Business,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVI  (May, 
1978),  60-61.] 


"Reynolds  can  see  further  ahead  than  most  people  can  see 
behind  them."  That's  what  somebody  said,  long  ago,  about 
Richard  Joshua  Reynolds,^  the  founder  of  what  is  today  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Industries,  the  largest  corporation  in  the  South. 

Dick  Reynolds  was  a  smart,  tough,  energetic  businessman.  He 
wasn't  afraid  to  try  something  new— he  thrived  on  challenges. 
And  for  the  past  103  years,  the  leadership  of  this  company  has 
had  the  same  attitudes.  The  result  is  what  you  see  before  you 
here  today— the  world  headquarters  of  a  multinational 
corporation  that  employs  37,000  people  in  140  countries.  And  out 
of  all  the  places  in  the  world,  R.  J.  Rejmolds  has  chosen  to  stay  in 
Winston-Salem,  where  the  company  was  bom  in  1875. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  people  from  Winston-Salem  what  R.  J. 
Reynolds  means  to  this  city.  You  see  the  name  everywhere — on 
schools,  hospitals,  parks,  and  more.  R.  J.  Reynolds  helped  found 
the  nationally  known  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Winston-Salem  Arts  Council  (the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  nation),  and  recently  sponsored  a  unique 
statewide  contest  to  generate  artwork  for  permanent  display  in 
this  world  headquarters. 

Just  as  important  have  been  the  contributions  of  time  and 
talent  by  RJR  employees— managers  and  others— in  helping  to 
lead  and  support  state  and  local  government,  education,  and 
civic  organizations.  Community  involvement  begins  at  the  top  at 
Reynolds.  Colin  Stokes,  Paul  Sticht,^  and  other  senior  executives 
performed  leadership  roles  in  the  recent  Governor's  Conference 
on  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Development.  Mr.  Stokes 
also  serves  as  vice-chairman  of  the  N.C.  Ports  Authority  and  is  a 
trustee  of  Wake  Forest  University,  among  other  things.  Mr. 
Sticht  is  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Business  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  is  a  trustee  of  Old  Salem,  and  much  more. 

But  RJR  means  a  lot  to  the  state,  the  nation,  and  the  world  as 
well.  Among  our  work  force  of  2.2  million  people,  it's  considered  a 
mark  of  prestige  to  work  for  RJR,  and  many  North  Carolina 
families  have  served  at  Reynolds  for  generations.  Reynolds 
today  employs  18,000  North  Carolinians— nearly  half  of  the 
firm's  worldwide  work  force.  Not  only  does  Reynolds  employ 
nearly  2.5  percent  of  all  manufacturing  workers  in  North 
Carolina,  but  it  provides  extremely  attractive  wages,  excellent 
working  conditions,  fine  medical  care,  and  other  benefits,  which 
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serve  as  models  for  industry  through  the  state.  It  not  only 
produces  quality  products;  it  enhances  the  quality  of  life  for  its 
people  and  its  community. 

Including  payroll,  pensions,  taxes,  dividends,  purchases  of 
goods  and  services,  and  civic  contributions,  R.  J.  Reynolds 
spends  more  than  $600  million  each  year  in  the  state.  What's 
more,  the  economic  impact  of  that  spending  ripples  through  the 
entire  economy  in  many  ways.  I  can  tell  you,  as  a  longtime 
tobacco  farmer,  that  thousands  of  us  growers  have  depended  on 
companies  like  R.  J.  Reynolds  for  a  stable  and  profitable  market 
for  our  product.  The  importance  of  the  ability  of  farmers,  large 
and  small,  to  sell  to  a  local  firm  with  worldwide  distribution 
cannot  be  overstated.  Neither  can  the  importance  of  the  many 
thousands  of  jobs  and  incomes  that  depend  on  a  viable  tobacco 
business  such  as  Reynolds's. 

RJR's  dealings  with  other  nations  have  helped  North  Carolina 
become  a  sort  of  crossroads  of  world  travel.  Business  leaders 
representing  some  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  corpora- 
tions in  the  world  visit  North  Carolina  every  year  to  meet  with 
RJR  executives.  These  visits  give  North  Carolina  an  opportunity 
to  show  off  the  state's  many  advantages — plentiful  natural 
resources,  a  skilled  and  well-educated  work  force,  a  favorable 
business  climate,  and  a  superior  quality  of  life. 

This  is  a  great  milestone  in  our  state's  attempt  to  expand 
economic  development.  We  have  made  much,  and  rightly  so,  of 
the  fact  that  new  industry  in  North  Carolina  had  an  investment 
exceeding  $730  million  in  1977.  But  we  should  not  forget  that 
investment  from  existing  industry  was  virtually  the  same — $720 
million.  The  expansion  of  existing  industries  continues  to 
provide  the  majority  of  new  jobs  for  our  citizens.  That's  why 
we're  so  pleased  with  the  decision  to  keep  the  Reynolds 
headquarters  here.  This  corporation  stands  as  a  unique  example 
of  the  kind  of  diversified,  far-reaching  industry  we  in  North 
Carolina  so  vitally  need  and  cherish. 

I  speak  for  all  the  people  of  North  Carolina  when  I  say  we're 
enormously  pleased  that  R.  J.  Reynolds  "likes  calling  North 
Carolina  home." 


^Richard  Joshua  Reynolds  (1850-1918),  native  of  Patrick  County,  Virginia; 
educated,  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Business  College  of 
Baltimore;  acted  as  salesman  for  tobacco  business  of  his  father  and  other  family 
members;  established  own  business  and  erected  tobacco  factory  in  Winston- 
Salem,  1875,  incorporated  as  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  in  1890;  served  as 
president  throughout  its  phenomenal  growth.  Samuel  A.  Ashe  and  others  (eds.). 
Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina:  From  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present 
(Greensboro:  Charles  L.  Van  Noppen,  8  volumes,  1905-1917),  III,  334,  hereinafter 
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cited  as  Ashe,  Biographical  History;  [Jerome  Beatty,  Jr.],  Our  100th 
Anniversary,  1875-1975  ([Winston-Salem:  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  1975]), 
[1-11].  (Dates  given  in  the  two  sources  cited  above  vary;  those  used  here  were 
taken  from  the  Reynolds  publication.) 

^Joseph  Paul  Sticht  (1917-  ),  native  of  Pennsylvania;  resident  of  Winston- 
Salem;  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Grove  City  College;  postgraduate.  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
formerly  with  U.S.  Steel,  TWA-ATC  International;  officer  of  Campbell  Soup 
Company  and  later  of  Federated  Department  Stores;  chairman,  executive 
committee,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  1972-1973;  president,  chief  operating 
officer,  since  1973.  Who's  Who  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  1978-1979  (Chicago: 
Marquis  Who's  Who,  Sixteenth  Edition,  1978),  702,  hereinafter  cited  as  Who's 
Who  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  1978-1979. 


BALD  HEAD  ISLAND  DEED  TRANSFERS 

Raleigh,  March  20,  1978 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  present 
generation  and  for  generations  to  come,  I  thank  you  for  this 
great  gift  of  almost  9,000  acres  of  beautiful  and  unique  island 
wilderness. 

As  John  Messick^  and  Secretary  Lee  have  noted,  this  island 
has  been  a  rich  hunting  and  fishing  ground  for  thousands  of 
years.  Peaceful  sailors  and  pirates  alike  have  used  the  island,  as 
well  as  the  Coast  Guard  and  Coast  Rescue  Service.  And 
thousands  of  people  have  enjoyed  it  simply  for  its  quietness  and 
beauty,  remembering  that  wilderness  like  this  used  to  cover 
much  more  of  our  coastline. 

Many  people  have  worked  for  many  years  to  preserve  this 
island.  Governor  Bob  Scott^  asked  the  legislature  for  money  to 
buy  the  island,  and  private  individuals  have  given  money  to  help 
buy  it.  Today  we  are  seeing  those  goals  reached,  in  great  part, 
and  we  are  particularly  grateful  to  the  Nature  Conservancy. 
These  outstanding  people  have,  over  the  past  year,  helped  to 
save  almost  25,000  acres  of  land  in  North  Carolina,  including 
Jockey's  Ridge  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Outer  Banks.  The 
Nature  Conservancy  understands,  as  many  of  us  do,  that  we 
must  act  today  to  preserve  our  wild  and  scenic  areas  for 
tomorrow's  use  and  enjoyment.  We  want  to  make  the  best  use  of 
all  our  land,  and  in  some  cases,  that  means  to  leave  it  just  as  wild 
and  beautiful  as  it  was  when  God  made  it.  Certainly  Bald  Head 
Island  is  that  kind  of  place,  and  while  there  will  be  some  limited 
development  on  the  island,  we  intend  to  preserve  those 
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characteristics  that  make  Bald  Head  unique.  We  are  grateful  to 
all  who  have  made  this  gift  possible. 


iJohn  A.  Messick  (1934-  ),  native  of  Spencer;  resident  of  Wilmington;  B.A., 
business  administration,  East  Carolina  University;  veteran  of  U.S.  Army  Signal 
Corps;  former  president  and  manager,  Bennett-Messick  Real  Estate  &  Insurance 
Agency;  director  of  operations  and  real  estate  officer.  Redevelopment 
Commission  of  Greenville,  1964-1970;  executive  director,  Redevelopment 
Commission  of  Wilmington,  October,  1970-1972;  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  Bald  Head  Island,  since  October,  1972.  John  A.  Messick  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  June  27,  1979. 

^Robert  Walter  Scott  (1929-  ),  native  of  Alamance  County;  resident  of  Haw 
River;  B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  U.S.  Army,  1953-1955;  dairy 
farmer;  lieutenant  governor,  1965-1969;  governor,  1969-1973;  unsuccessful 
gubernatorial  candidate  in  Democratic  primary,  May,  1980.  North  Carolina 
Manual,  1971,  541;  News  and  Observer,  May  7,  1980. 


NOTES  FOR 
GOOSE  CREEK  STATE  PARK  REMARKS 

Beaufort  County,  March  29,  1978 

[It  was  always  gratifying  when  new  parks  were  developed  in  North 
Carolina,  and  Governor  Hunt  participated  in  several  ceremonies 
relating  to  parks.  On  July  27, 1978,  he  spoke  when  the  Bryan  Park  was 
dedicated  in  Greensboro.  In  that  speech  he  commended  the  city  for  its 
recreation  program  and  praised  Joseph  and  Kathleen  Bryan.  The 
Bryans  had  bought  a  tract  of  adjacent  land  to  Bryan  Park,  named  for 
them  in  1971,  and  donated  it  to  the  city  in  1976.  They  wanted  the  park  to 
be  a  total  family-use  complex,  and  the  Bryan  Enrichment  Center  was 
the  result  of  their  concern.  The  Bryan  Park  was  the  largest  municipally 
operated  park  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  governor  said  it  was  "the 
product  of  this  community."  Two  bond  issues  approved  by  the  people  of 
Greensboro  had,  with  the  contribution  of  the  Bryans  and  others,  made 
the  completed  park  a  reality. 

Several  months  earlier  the  governor  had  spoken  at  Goose  Creek  State 
Park,  which  was  located  on  the  Pamlico  River.] 


1.  This  occasion  demonstrates  North  Carolina's  commitment  to 
developing  an  excellent  system  of  state  parks — both  to  preserve 
the  unique  natural  character  of  our  state  and  to  provide 
recreational  opportunities  for  our  citizens. 

2.  North  Carolina  can  be  proud  of  the  recent  expansion  of  the 
parks  system.  It  has  doubled  in  less  than  five  years,  with  over 
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100,000  acres  now  (86,000  acres  of  parkland  and  28,000  acres  of 
park  waterways).  Many  new  parks,  like  this  one,  have  been 
created.  Now  we've  got  to  make  those  parks  usable. 

3.  While  an  important  feature  of  parks  is  the  preservation  and 
nurturing  of  our  natural  resources,  I  believe  that  parks  are  for 
people.  Slightly  fewer  than  400,000  people  live  within  an  hour's 
drive  of  this  park,  and  that  shows  the  potential  it  has. 

4.  We  will  seek  all  possible  sources  of  funds  for  development  of 
our  state  parks.  A  prime  example  is  here  at  Goose  Creek.  As  some 
of  you  know,  we  were  fortunate  enough  last  year  to  work  out  an 
agreement  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  spend  nearly  a 
million  dollars  on  development  at  this  park.  The  cost  will  be 
equally  split  between  state  and  federal  governments. 

These  funds  will  be  used  to  build  an  office,  tent  and  trailer 
campsites,  picnic  units,  fishing  piers,  boat  launching  facilities, 
swimming  beaches,  and  trails. 

At  times  it  seems  as  if  there  is  a  long  period  between  the  time 
state  government  announces  its  plans  and  when  facilities  get  on 
the  ground.  When  you  have  been  waiting  as  long  as  some  of  you 
have  been  waiting,  I'm  sure  every  day  seems  too  long.  I'm  here 
today  to  assure  you  that  we're  moving  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  to  begin  development  here.  Active  negotiations  to  secure 
better  access  to  the  park  are  under  way.  The  Advisory  Budget 
Commission  has  approved  the  expenditures  of  funds,  and  the 
park  master  plan  has  been  completed. 

5.  Speaking  of  a  plan,  I  want  to  commend  citizens  of  this  area  for 
their  active  participation  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan  for  this 
park.  I  understand  that  there  was  a  significant-sized  turnout  at 
both  public  meetings  held  on  this  plan.  We  will  continue  to  be 
strong  advocates  of  getting  the  public  involved  in  this  type  of 
planning  process.  We  want  state  services  to  be  the  services  you 
want,  not  what  some  planner  in  Raleigh  thinks  you  should  have. 

6.  Finally,  looking  ahead,  I'm  optimistic  about  the  state  park 
system  in  North  Carolina.  Just  between  now  and  July  of  next 
year  we  will  undertake  over  $5  million  in  development  and 
construction  projects.  We  are  working  very  closely  with  a 
legislative  State  Parks  Study  Commission,  which  will  help 
prepare  a  long-range  acquisition  and  development  plan  for 
North  Carolina.  The  most  important  element  in  determining  our 
success  will  be  the  citizens  of  this  state,  including  you.  We  will 
need  your  support  and  backing  in  the  General  Assembly  and 
your  continued  interest  in  the  development  of  all  state  parks. 
While  this  park  is  important  to  this  area,  you  must  remember 
that  all  of  the  parks  are  yours.  The  slogan  of  the  state  park 
system  is  Yours  to  Discover."  We  hope  you  will  take  that 
opportunity. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  PROGRAM  GRADUATION 

Chapel  Hill,  March  31,  1978 

I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  you  for  having  completed  this 
stimulating,  challenging  program.  I  know  it's  kept  you  busy— 
with  160  hours  in  the  classroom  and  200  hours  of  homework,  not 
to  mention  the  sacrifice  of  time  away  from  your  families  and 
jobs. 

But  I  know,  and  you  know,  that  the  benefits  of  the  program 
make  it  well  worth  the  effort.  You're  already  top-flight  managers, 
or  you  wouldn't  be  here.  But  you  believe  in  excellence,  in  always 
trying  to  be  more  efficient,  more  effective.  I  believe  in  that,  too, 
which  is  why  I  have  urged  my  cabinet  secretaries  to  take  part  in 
this  program. 

After  all,  you  and  I  are  reaching  for  the  same  goals— better 
productivity  and  better  use  of  our  investments.  One  of  the 
greatest  investments  we  can  make  in  this  state  is  in  people — in 
training  them  to  reach  their  highest  potentials.  The  Business 
School  here  at  UNC  has  been  helping  business  leaders  to  reach 
their  highest  potentials  for  many  years  now,  and  soon  the  school 
will  start  a  new  program,  especially  for  state  government 
executives.  We  think  we  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  you,  and  we 
think  the  people  of  North  Carolina  deserve  the  same  kind  of  well- 
trained  executives  that  private  industry  has. 

I  am  constantly  impressed  with  how  creative  and  efficient 
private  enterprise  can  be,  and  I  think  state  government  can  learn 
a  lot  from  the  experiences  of  the  private  sector.  I've  called  on 
many  business  leaders  to  help  us  get  things  done  in  North 
Carolina,  and  I'll  continue  to  do  that  as  long  as  I'm  governor. 
And  I'm  glad  I  was  able  to  come  and  see  you  here  today,  because 
I've  just  found  about  forty  more  names  for  my  list  of  business 
people  who  like  hard  work  and  getting  things  done. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  APPRECIATION  BANQUET 

GoLDSBORO,  April  21,  1978 

I'm  pleased  to  be  here  for  your  Law  Enforcement  Appreciation 
Banquet  because  I'm  proud  of  what  it  represents.  We're  seeing 
here  tonight  an  outstanding  demonstration  of  public  support 
and  thanks  for  the  law  officers  of  this  county.  And  I  know  that 
everybody  here  is  committed  not  only  to  supporting  their  local 
police  and  sheriffs  departments,  but  also  to  doing  whatever  is 
necessary,  throughout  our  entire  criminal-justice  system,  to  win 
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the  war  against  increasing  crime  in  North  Carolina.  You 
wouldn't  be  here  tonight  if  you  didn't  feel  that  way. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  myself  to  say  how  much  I 
personally  appreciate  the  work  and  dedication  of  all  the  law 
enforcement  officers  in  this  room  and  throughout  Wayne 
County.  You've  got  a  tough  job.  Nights  like  this  go  a  long  way  to 
making  up  for  it,  but  you've  still  got  a  thankless  job.  And  I'll  be 
the  first  to  say  that  your  work  in  preventing  crime  doesn't  get 
enough  support  from  the  rest  of  our  system  of  justice.  We  must 
change  that. 

We've  tried  to  do  some  things  in  our  administration  to  help  you 
do  your  job.  We  increased  the  minimum  salary  for  law  officers  to 
$7,600.  Just  last  week  a  study  commission  that  we  established  in 
our  Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety  finished 
preparing  a  plan  to  provide  law  officers  with  liability  insurance 
protection  at  affordable  rates. 

But  those  aren't  the  only  ways  we've  tried  to  support  our  law 
officers.  In  January  of  1977,  my  first  month  in  office,  I  delivered 
a  special  message  on  crime  to  our  General  Assembly,  the  first 
time  a  governor  had  done  that.  And  the  1977  legislature  passed 
the  strongest  and  broadest  crime-fighting  package  that  any 
legislature  has  ever  enacted;  that's  what  the  1977  session  should 
be  remembered  for  in  the  long  run.  And  the  legislature  responded 
to  our  argument  that  you  couldn't  fight  crime  with  just  one 
weapon,  by  making  just  one  or  two  little  changes  in  this  area  or 
that  area.  We  offered  a  comprehensive  plan,  one  that  seeks  to 
unite  all  the  parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system — the  police,  the 
courts,  the  prisons,  the  prosecutors,  and,  most  important,  the 
citizens— in  an  effective  and  aggressive  war  on  crime. 

We  passed  a  speedy  trials  law,  because  that's  the  best  way  to 
discourage  criminals — by  showing  them  they  can't  beat  the  rap 
by  delaying  and  delaying  and  stringing  the  case  along  until  it's 
forgotten. 

We  created  pilot  programs  that  concentrate  the  resources  of  the 
district  attorney's  office  on  the  career  criminals,  the  ones  who 
make  their  living  from  crime.  We  want  them  to  know  that  if 
they're  caught  we'll  assign  special  investigators  and  special 
prosecutors  to  bear  down  on  their  cases,  try  them  without  any 
delay,  and  throw  the  book  at  them.  We're  trying  that  program 
out  in  a  couple  of  counties,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  can  expand  it  statewide. 

We  required  stiffer  sentences  for  repeat  offenders  and  serious 
crimes,  like  armed  robbery  and  burglary.  We  reinstated  the  death 
penalty. 

But,  you  know,  the  more  work  I  do  in  this  area,  the  more  I 
realize  the  truth  in  what  our  law  officers  have  been  telling  us  for 
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a  long  time:  none  of  those  crime  fighters,  such  as  speedy  trials 
and  tough  sentences  and  so  on,  can  even  come  into  play  unless  a 
crime  is  reported.  And  the  best  system  we  have  for  reporting 
crimes  is  the  citizen  himself— you  and  I  and  our  neighbors. 

That's  why  I'm  so  pleased  to  see  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  on  developing  crime-prevention  programs  like  Community 
Watch  both  in  Goldsboro  and  throughout  Wayne  County.  Sheriff 
Sasser^  says  those  programs  have  begun  in  all  parts  of  the 
county,  and  one  robbery-fencing  operation  has  already  been 
broken  up  as  a  result  of  the  program.  I'm  pleased  to  hear  he  has 
started  these  programs  in  both  O 'Berry  and  Cherry  hospitals. 
Chief  Gilstrap2  says  the  program  has  eliminated  home 
burglaries  in  some  Goldsboro  neighborhoods.  More  crimes  are 
being  reported  now  and  the  arrest  rate  is  higher,  the  chief  says. 
Those  programs  have  a  lot  of  spin-off  effects,  too.  As  the  chief 
said,  "It  has  made  some  people  become  neighbors  again,"  and 
that's  good  to  hear.  It's  very  encouraging  to  hear  about  the 
progress  you're  making,  and  I  just  want  to  urge  every  single 
citizen  of  this  county  to  get  involved  in  this  type  of  program.  It's 
the  best  protection  you  can  get. 

I  really  believe  that  citizen  involvement  is  the  key  to  fighting 
crime.  And  I'm  not  satisfied  with  what  we're  doing  to  involve  our 
citizens.  After  all,  it's  our  system  of  justice.  We  own  the  courts 
and  the  prisons  and  jails.  We  pay  the  police  and  the  sheriffs  and 
the  prosecutors  and  the  judges.  We  have  a  right  and  a 
responsibility  to  see  that  they  are  all  operating  in  a  way  that  will 
prevent  crime  in  North  Carolina. 

We  haven't  finished  our  work  in  this  area  by  a  long  shot.  I 
intend  to  have  another  package  of  crime  legislation  for  next 
year's  General  Assembly.  And  I  want  your  voice  to  be  reflected  in 
that  package,  the  voices  of  all  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

So  I  want  to  tell  you  tonight,  and  this  is  something  we  haven't 
announced  yet,  that  we  are  going  to  hold  a  series  of  thirty-seven 
public  hearings  across  North  Carolina,  with  at  least  one  in  every 
judicial  district,  to  give  the  people  of  this  state  a  chance  to  tell  us 
what  they  think  we  ought  to  do.  Phil  Carlton,  my  secretary  of 
crime  control  and  public  safety,  will  conduct  those  hearings 
beginning  in  July.  I'll  attend  as  many  as  I  can,  and  I'll  get  a  full 
report  on  the  ones  I  can't  attend. 

I  want  to  hear  from  you  how  well  you  think  the  courts  are 
working  and  whether  we  need  to  make  more  changes  there,  how 
we  can  help  our  law  officers  do  their  job  better,  what  specific 
crimes  we  need  to  concentrate  on,  what  some  of  the  new  and 
original  ways  of  preventing  crime  are.  I  think  we'll  hear  some 
interesting  things  and  get  some  good  ideas,  and  I'll  make  sure 
the  General  Assembly  hears  them,  too. 
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I  want  to  hear  from  our  law  officers,  too,  so  a  representative 
from  the  Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety  will  be 
visiting  each  sheriff  and  police  chief  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  to  get  their  ideas  and  suggestions  for  possible 
legislation  in  1979. 

Let  me  outline  for  you  some  of  the  legislation  we  already  are 
planning  to  push  in  the  legislature  next  year. 

First,  I  intend  to  ask  the  General  Assembly  again  to  pass 
presumptive  sentencing  legislation^  that  will  reduce  the 
discretion  that  judges  have  in  sentencing,  and  this  is  a  badly 
needed  change.  The  North  Carolina  Bar  Association  is  studying 
this  proposal,  which  is  the  only  major  piece  of  our  crime  package 
that  the  1977  legislature  did  not  approve,  and  we  will  have 
legislation  ready  for  next  year's  session. 

Also,  we  have  a  Juvenile  Code  Revision  Committee'^  working 
right  now  to  develop  legislation  on  the  problem  of  juvenile  crime, 
the  fastest  growing  type  of  crime  in  the  nation  today.  They  are 
developing  an  excellent,  comprehensive  package  in  a  very 
difficult  area.  And  this  is  one  of  the  areas  where  citizen 
involvement  can  make  a  great  difference.  An  adult  working  with 
a  youngster  who  is  in  trouble  with  the  law  or  on  his  way  to 
trouble  can  make  more  difference  than  all  the  laws  in  the  world, 
and  we  are  working  to  develop  that  kind  of  approach  across  our 
state. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  effectively  fighting  crime.  As  I 
said,  you  can't  do  it  with  just  one  or  two  things.  It  takes  a 
comprehensive,  total  program  that  strengthens  all  the  parts  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  brings  them  together  in  a 
cooperative,  coordinated  whole.  We're  on  our  way  to  developing 
that  in  North  Carolina;  I  suspect  we're  far  ahead  of  most  other 
states.  But  there's  so  much  left  to  do. 

I  appreciate  your  being  here  tonight.  I  appreciate  your  being 
involved.  And,  because  you're  that  kind  of  people,  I  want  to  ask 
even  more  of  you.  I  want  you  to  become  even  more  involved.  Help 
form  a  Community  Watch  program  where  you  live.  Look  into 
some  of  these  volunteer  programs  working  with  young  people. 
Take  a  look  at  the  courtrooms  in  Wayne  County  and  see  what 
kind  of  job  they're  doing.  Come  to  our  public  hearing  this 
summer,  and  tell  us  what  you  think. 

It's  a  job  we  have  to  do  together,  and  it's  a  job  we  can  do. 

1  James  L.  Sasser  did  not  respond  to  two  requests  for  biographical  information. 

2C.  M.  Gilstrap  (1940-  ),  native  of  Pickens,  South  Carolina;  resident  of 
Goldsboro;  B.A.,  Fayetteville  State  University;  FBI  National  Academy,  1969; 
U.S.  Air  Force,  1958-1962;  with  Goldsboro  Police  Department  since  1962,  rising  to 
position  as  chief  of  poHce.  C.  M.  Gilstrap  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April  20, 1979. 

3See  "Legislative  Message  on  Crime,"  January  31,  1977,  footnotes  13  and  14. 

^See  "Legislative  Message  on  Crime,"  January  31,  1977,  footnote  5. 
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MID-EAST  COMMISSION 

Ahoskie,  April  27,  1978 

I'm  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  come  here  tonight  and 
talk  with  a  group  of  people  who  are  involved  in  the  enterprise  of 
making  local  government  work  better  and  of  making  commu- 
nities better  places  to  live.  That's  what  our  administration  is  all 
about  in  state  government,  and  you  are  the  people  we  want  to 
work  with  to  bring  about  the  changes  in  the  communities  that 
mean  a  better  life  and  better  opportunities  for  the  people  who  live 
there. 

Just  yesterday  I  swore  in  a  new  group  that  can  help  us  do 
that— the  Local  Government  Advocacy  Council.  That  council  is 
composed  entirely  of  local  government  officials,  and  I  want  it  to 
be  the  focal  point  for  cooperation  between  state  government  and 
local  governments.  I  will  look  to  the  council  for  advice  on 
developing  and  carrying  out  state  programs  that  affect  local 
government.  It  will  identify  problems  and  monitor  state 
programs,  policies,  procedures,  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
their  impact  on  local  governments.  It  will  be  your  voice  in 
Raleigh. 

One  of  the  first  charges  I  have  given  that  council  is  to  help  us 
develop  a  clear-cut  state  policy  regarding  multicounty  planning 
regions  like  this  one.  We  don't  have  that  kind  of  policy  now,  the 
kind  of  clear  understanding  we  need  of  the  role  of  these  planning 
agencies.  The  regional  planning  approach  has  been  very 
successful,  and  we  want  that  success  to  continue.  We  have 
recognized  that  problems  don't  stop  at  the  county  line.  We  don't 
want  to  create  another  level  of  government.  So  I  think  it  is  time 
that  local  government  representatives  examine  this  entire 
concept  and  make  sure  it  is  doing  what  we  want  it  to  do. 

The  Mid-East  Commission  has  set  an  outstanding  example  for 
the  other  planning  agencies  in  this  state.  I  understand  that  just 
recently  yours  became  the  first  regional  plan  certified  in  the  state 
for  continued  eligibility  in  the  HUD  Comprehensive  Planning 
Assistance  Program.  I  also  want  to  commend  you  for  the  project 
you  are  undertaking  with  the  Manpower  Development  Corpora- 
tion to  improve  job  skills  of  people  in  this  area.  That  may  become 
a  model  for  the  rest  of  North  Carolina  and  even  for  the  nation. 
I'm  particularly  pleased  by  your  efforts  to  get  private  industry 
more  involved  in  our  training  programs.  We  cannot  act  in  a 
vacuum  and  train  people  for  jobs  that  don't  exist,  and  you  are 
doing  an  excellent  job  in  avoiding  that  mistake. 

I'm  also  excited  about  what  the  regional  approach  can  do  in 
terms  of  economic  development.  I  understand  that  an  industrial 
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development  program  developed  in  this  region  has  been 
expanded  to  cover  all  of  eastern  North  Carolina,  and  that's  a 
credit  to  all  of  you.  I  know  what  this  part  of  the  state  needs  in 
terms  of  more  jobs  and  higher  personal  income,  and  I  believe 
there  are  some  things  we  can  do  together  to  deal  with  that  need. 

Let  me  say  that  I  was  tremendously  encouraged  in  this  regard 
during  my  two-week  trade  mission  to  Europe.  I  found  that  most 
of  the  European  manufacturers  aren't  interested  in  coming  over 
here  and  building  huge  plants  that  employ  hundreds  of  people 
first  off.  They  want  to  start  small,  with  a  plant  employing  maybe 
sixty  or  a  hundred  people,  and  get  it  on  a  sound,  profitable 
footing,  and  then  expand  it  later.  That  means  the  smaller 
communities  of  North  Carolina,  not  just  the  Charlottes  and 
Greensboros,  can  compete  for  these  plants. 

State  government  can  help  you  do  that.  Our  Department  of 
Commerce  will  help  your  community  prepare  a  package  selling 
itself  to  industrial  prospects.  We  will  help  you  obtain  revenue 
bonds  for  water  and  sewer  equipment. 

We  have  a  way  now  of  helping  your  existing  industries  locate 
new  markets  and  even  develop  new  products.  That's  through  the 
Business  Assistance  Division  of  our  Commerce  Department, 
which  has  the  job  of  working  with  the  industries  and  businesses 
already  in  North  Carolina. 

By  working  hard  and  working  together,  I  believe  we  can  make 
sure  that  this  part  of  the  state  shares  in  the  remarkable 
industrial  growth  that  North  Carolina  is  experiencing  now. 

But  you  know  that  our  success,  in  the  long  run,  is  going  to 
depend  on  more  than  just  bringing  industry  here.  What  this 
regional  planning  agency  is  about,  and  what  our  administration 
is  about,  is  improving  the  quality  of  life  in  our  communities,  from 
the  ground  up.  That's  why  I  asked  the  General  Assembly  last 
year  to  create  the  new  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Community  Development. 

For  the  first  time,  through  that  department,  we  can  focus  our 
resources  on  helping  communities.  For  example,  we  have  just 
recently  begun  a  program  in  Hertford  and  Bertie  counties  that 
will  use  CETA  funds  to  train  unemployed  and  underemployed 
people  in  carpentry  and  plumbing.  They  will  get  their  on-the-job 
training  by  rehabilitating  the  homes  of  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  low-income  people  in  those  counties.  That 
way,  we  attack  the  problems  of  unemplojmient  and  substandard 
housing  at  the  same  time. 

You  know  that  inadequate  housing  is  one  of  our  state's  most 
serious  problems.  Over  35  percent  of  the  homes  in  this  region  are 
substandard,  according  to  recent  statistics.  We  have  created  a 
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Division  of  Housing  in  our  new  department  to  help  the  state, 
local,  and  federal  governments  work  with  private  business  to 
help  relieve  this  problem. 

Another  way  to  build  for  the  future  is  to  plan  for  the  future.  I 
think  it  is  vitally  important  that  every  county  develop  its  own 
land-use  plan  to  help  provide  for  the  kind  of  economic 
development  we  need  and  to  protect  those  good  things  about  a 
community  that  attract  good  economic  development.  In  this  day 
and  age,  no  North  Carolina  county  can  afford  to  be  without  that 
protection. 

There's  a  big  job  to  be  done  in  North  Carolina.  Sometimes  we 
talk  about  it  in  terms  such  as  "economic  development  and 
balanced  growth."  But  what  we  are  talking  about,  simply  stated, 
is  how  we  can  provide  our  people  with  more  economic 
opportunities  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  the  character  and 
integrity  of  our  good  communities. 

And  I  think  we've  learned  in  this  country  that  that's  not  a  job 
we  can  leave  to  the  federal  government,  or  just  to  state 
government.  Local  government,  local  people,  have  to  do  it.  And  I 
see  state  government's  role  as  one  of  cooperating,  coordinating, 
and  facilitating  what  is  being  done  at  the  local  level.  That's  the 
way  we  have  designed  our  whole  approach  in  this  adminis- 
tration. 

It's  a  big  job,  but  I  don't  think  we're  discouraged.  We're  not 
discouraged  by  what  remains  to  be  done;  we're  encouraged  by 
what  has  been  done  and  what  is  being  done.  We're  looking  to  the 
future  with  faith  and  energy  and  determination  and  a  spirit  of 
cooperation.  We  can  build  a  better  North  Carolina,  but  we  have 
to  start  at  ground  level,  with  you,  where  people  live  and  work 
together. 

I  think  John  Gardner  said  it  best: 

A  nation  is  never  finished.  You  can't  build  it  and  then  leave  it 
standing  like  the  Pyramids.  It  has  to  be  built  and  rebuilt.  It  has  to  be  re- 
created in  each  generation  by  believing,  caring  men  and  women.  It  is 
our  turn  now.  If  we  don't  believe  or  care,  nothing  can  save  the  nation.  If 
we  believe  and  care,  nothing  can  stop  us.^ 


^Gardner,  Excellence,  157,  and  Gardner  letter,  February  22,  1979. 
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ELIZABETH  CITY  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Elizabeth  City,  May  4,  1978 

[Often  during  his  first  term,  Governor  Hunt  spoke  on  the  campuses  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  He  served  as  commencement  speaker, 
was  present  to  dehver  dedicatory  addresses,  and  participated  in 
founders  day  ceremonies  many  times. 

On  May  24,  1977,  Governor  Hunt  was  in  Hickory  to  speak  at  Lenoir- 
Rhyne  College  as  part  of  a  fund-raising  campaign.  The  college  had 
already  raised  $8  million  of  its  $12  million  goal,  and  the  governor  said 
the  "campaign  that  you  are  beginning  tonight  is  a  testimony  to  Lenoir- 
Rhyne  College,  its  past,  present,  and  future.  But,  even  more,  it  is 
testimony  to  the  close  relationship  between  the  people  of  Catawba 
Valley  and  this  college,  a  relationship  that  means  a  brighter  future  for 
both." 

A  Western  Carolina  University  dinner  meeting  was  held  in  Asheville 
on  November  14,  1978,  and  the  governor  was  the  speaker  for  the 
occasion.  After  discussing  achievements  of  the  university,  including  its 
School  of  Technology  and  Applied  Sciences,  its  School  of  Nursing  and 
Health  Sciences,  its  Center  for  the  Improvement  of  Mountain  Living,  its 
Reading  Center,  its  Cherokee  Center  on  the  Cherokee  reservation,  and 
its  system  for  counseling  and  help  for  underprepared  students, 
Governor  Hunt  said:  "This  university  is  going  places,  and  it  can  play  a 
powerful  role  in  leading  western  North  Carolina  to  an  unprecedented 
period  of  growth  and  progress." 

A  convocation  on  the  campus  of  Wake  Forest  University  in  Winston- 
Salem,  November  13,  1980,  was  an  occasion  at  which  tribute  was  paid  to 
the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation  for  its  many  contributions  to  the 
university.  The  relationship  between  the  foundation  and  Wake  Forest 
resulted  in  the  move  of  the  school  to  Winston-Salem  in  the  1940s,  and 
the  governor  expressed  gratitude  "for  the  vision  and  dedication  of  both 
foundation  members  and  college  leadership  that  has  made  this 
outstanding  partnership  between  private  education  and  private 
enterprise  possible."  He  also  thanked  the  Reynolds  family  and  the 
foundation  for  their  help  elsewhere  in  North  Carolina,  saying  that 
programs  in  98  of  the  100  counties  had  benefited  fi-om  their  generosity.] 

I  wanted  to  come  here  today  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
congratulate  those  of  you  who  are  associated  with  this  university 
on  the  progress  and  the  contributions  that  it  has  made  during  its 
eighty-seven  years  of  existence  and  to  talk  with  you  about  the 
challenges  that  are  ahead  of  us. 

I  feel  I  should  begin  by  examining  the  place  of  a  university  in 
our  society.  This  year,  in  his  Founders  Day  address  to  this 
university,  Dr.  John  Larkins  said,  and  I  quote,  "The  principal 
purpose  of  higher  education  is  to  aid  and  prepare  a  person  to 
achieve  a  better  life  by  offering  an  education  for  living  and 
making  a  living."^ 
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The  key  words  there  are  "a  better  Hfe."  That's  what  we're  all 
about  the  opportunities  that  our  citizens  have  to  better  their  own 
lives  and  the  lives  of  their  families.  That  has  to  do  with 
educational  opportunities,  with  economic  opportunities,  with 
health-care  opportunities,  with  housing  opportunities,  with 
social  opportunities,  with  cultural  opportunities — all  those 
factors  that  bear  on  the  quality  of  our  citizens'  lives. 

As  governor  of  North  Carolina,  I  see  that  as  my  responsibility. 
I  take  a  broad  view  of  this  office,  not  a  narrow  view  as  just  a 
legislative  leader  or  director  of  the  executive  branch.  And  I  see 
the  fundamental  responsibility  of  our  administration  and  our 
society  as  providing  for  our  citizens  greater  opportunities,  in  the 
words  of  a  past  governor,  Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  "to  burgeon 
out  all  that  there  is  within.  .  .  ."^ 

That  is  the  responsibility  of  this  university,  too,  and  it  is  a 
responsibility  that  it  has  discharged  admirably,  given  the 
resources  that  have  been  available  over  your  eighty-seven-year 
history.  Elizabeth  City  State  University  has  provided  strong 
liberal  arts  training  and  teacher  education,  and,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Larkins,  "this  institution  has  adopted  and  perpetuated  the 
highest  and  noblest  traditions  of  a  university."^ 

But  I  will  be  the  first  to  say  that,  over  its  history,  this 
university  has  not  had  the  kind  of  commitment  and  support  from 
the  state  of  North  Carolina  that  it  should  have  had.  I  believe  it  is 
essential  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  system,  and  I  am 
deeply  and  personally  committed  to  that  end. 

We  have  all  read  and  heard  a  great  deal  recently  about  the 
disagreement  between  the  University  of  North  Carolina  system 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  We 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  disagreement  is  over 
means,  not  ends — the  end  of  excellence  in  all  our  universities, 
both  those  that  have  been  predominantly  black  throughout  their 
history  and  those  that  have  been  predominantly  white. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  that  matter,  I  believe  that  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  has  a  moral  responsibility  to  upgrade 
those  institutions  that  have  been  predominantly  black  and  that 
have,  frankly,  been  caught  too  long  on  the  short  end  of  the 
budget  stick.  It's  not  enough  to  treat  them  equally  now.  A  special 
effort  must  be  made,  special  help  must  be  given,  to  upgrade  those 
institutions  and  instill  in  them  the  same  kind  of  excellence  that 
has  always  been  associated  with  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  system.  I  have  strongly  expessed  my  feelings  on  this  to 
the  university  system's  administration,  and  I  pledge  to  you  my 
strong  support  in  this  matter. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
strengthening  traditionally  black  institutions.  This  university  is 
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the  university  for  all  the  people  of  northeastern  North 
Carolina— black  and  white.  It  should  be  a  vehicle  for  the 
progress  and  betterment  of  all  of  them.  It  should  be  an  integral, 
vital  part  of  this  community. 

One  of  the  things  I  talk  about  as  I  travel  around  the  state  is 
how  we  must  mobilize  all  our  resources,  especially  our  people 
resources,  to  battle  our  problems  and  help  provide  that  better  life. 
And  our  universities  are  among  our  most  important,  most  able, 
and  most  useful  resources. 

You  know  the  great  problems  we  have  in  North  Carolina,  and 
you  know  that  some  of  them  are  magnified  in  this  part  of  our 
state— the  high  infant  mortality  rate,  illiteracy  among  young 
people  and  adults,  not  enough  good  job  opportunities,  the 
unavailability  of  certain  kinds  of  health  care  and  so  on.  Those 
problems  handicap  our  people  and  prevent  them  from  building 
that  better  life. 

Those  problems  are  too  big  for  government  alone  to  handle.  We 
have  to  involve  all  our  institutions  and  all  our  people  in  the 
struggle  for  human  dignity  and  progress  if  we  are  going  to  be 
successful. 

That's  why  Fm  glad  to  see  this  university  becoming  more  and 
more  involved  in  recent  years  in  the  mainstream  of  its 
community.  That's  why  it's  important  that  we  continue  to 
upgrade  this  university,  so  it  can  offer  those  better  opportunities 
to  the  people  of  the  community.  And  that's  why  the  community 
must  become  even  more  involved  in  and  supportive  of  the 
university. 

What  we  want  to  achieve  is  a  tough  job.  It's  always  tough 
when  you  believe  in  people  and  you  believe  in  progress  and 
moving  ahead.  It  would  be  a  lot  easier  if  we  didn't  care  about 
those  things.  But  we  do  care.  And  I  think  North  Carolina  has 
made  a  fresh  start,  a  new  beginning,  in  confronting  those 
challenges.  We're  not  discouraged  by  what  remains  to  be  done; 
we're  encouraged  by  what  has  been  done.  We're  hopeful;  we're 
optimistic;  we're  looking  ahead,  with  faith  and  energy,  and 
determination. 

John  Gardner  said  it  best: 

A  nation  is  never  finished.  You  can't  build  it  and  then  leave  it 
standing  like  the  Pyramids.  It  has  to  be  built  and  rebuilt.  It  has  to  be  re- 
created in  each  generation  by  believing,  caring  men  and  women.  It  is 
our  turn  now.  If  we  don't  believe  or  don't  care,  nothing  can  save  the 
nation.  If  we  believe  and  care,  nothing  can  stop  us."* 


^John  R.  Larkins,  Founders  Day  address,  Elizabeth  City  State  University, 
March  3,  1978.  Dr.  Larkins  attributed  the  quotation  to  "experts  in  the  field  of 
education  and  related  disciplines." 
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I  2See  "State  of  the  State,"  January  15,  1979,  footnote  12. 

^See  page  3  of  John  R.  Larkins's  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  eighty-fifth 
founders  day  observance,  EHzabeth  City  State  University,  March  3,  1978. 
^Gardner,  Excellence,  157,  and  Gardner  letter,  February  22,  1979. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

PiNEHURST,  May  5,  1978 

[On  January  29,  1977,  Governor  Hunt  spoke  to  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Society  Conference  in  Raleigh.  At  that  time  he  discussed  ways 
in  which  the  medical  profession  and  state  government  could  work 
together  for  "a  better  quality  of  life  for  the  people  of  this  state."  He 
talked  at  some  length  about  the  problems  of  young  children  who  were 
not  getting  a  fair  chance  in  life  and  expressed  hope  that  the  situation 
would  be  remedied.  The  elderly  had  problems  that  also  had  to  be  solved, 
and  Governor  Hunt  urged  that  there  be  adequate  health  services  for  that 
group.  The  chief  executive  hoped  that  through  cooperative  effort  these 
and  other  problems  in  the  health  field  could  be  solved.] 

In  his  speech  to  this  society  almost  one  year  ago,  Dr.  Harvey 
Estes^  took  note  of  what  he  called  "serious  problems"  facing  your 
profession  and  asked  this  penetrating  question:  "I  wonder  if  we 
as  a  group  will  have  any  role  in  their  solution?"  I'm  certain  that 
many  of  you  here  today  share  his  concern;  you  wonder  whether 
your  profession,  after  all  it  has  done  for  this  society,  for  this 
country,  for  this  state,  for  every  community  in  this  state — will  be 
forced  aside  in  a  pell-mell  rush  to  tinker  with  the  complex  system 
of  health  care  that  we  have. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  today,  as  strongly  and  as  clearly  as  I  can, 
that  this  administration  agrees  with  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Estes, 
that  "The  Medical  Society  is  more  important  and  more  necessary 
now  than  ever  before."  And  this  administration  believes  that  the 
job  of  making  good  medical  care  available  to  all  our  citizens  is 
too  big  for  government  alone  or  for  the  private  medical 
community  alone.  We  need  each  other.  We  must  and  we  will  work 
together,  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  dedication. 

Throughout  its  history,  this  society  has  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  work  with  state  government,  an  attitude  of 
helping,  a  desire  to  reach  common  goals  for  the  public  good — 
even  though  there  have  been  philosophical  differences  at  times. 
Through  the  years,  we've  seen  this  cooperation  at  the  county 
society  level,  where  you  have  helped  with  mass  immunization 
and  screening  programs,  as  well  as  helping  to  staff  local  health 
department  clinics. 
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One  reason  for  that  is  that,  as  physicians,  you  have  a  special 
understanding  of  what's  involved  in  giving  people  a  better 
opportunity  in  life.  You  know  that  the  wisest  investments  of  our 
efforts  and  our  dollars  are  in  raising  up  new  generations  of 
people,  free  of  the  handicaps  that  hold  back  many  people.  That's 
why  I  picked  two  members  of  this  society  to  help  direct  our 
efforts  in  state  government  toward  helping  our  children.  They're 
two  pediatricians — Dr.  Sarah  Morrow,  secretary  of  human 
resources,  and  Dr.  David  Bruton,  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education — and  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  I  picked  them 
is  that  they  understand  the  importance  of  this  emphasis  on 
young  children  and  they  are  dedicated  to  carrying  it  out. 
Education  is  part  of  that;  child  development  centers  are  a  part  of 
that;  and  good  primary  medical  care  is  part  of  that. 

Our  most  serious  health  care  problems  in  North  Carolina  occur 
in  areas  where  there  aren't  enough  practitioners  to  provide 
medical  services  for  those  people  who  need  them  but  who  don't 
have  the  financial  support  that  is  necessary.  The  local  people  are 
turning  to  the  state  and  federal  governments  for  help  in 
underserved  areas.  We  must  meet  those  needs.  Our  public  health 
departments  can  help  meet  them.  The  last  legislature  appro- 
priated money  to  help  do  that.  But  public  health  should 
supplement  the  private  medical  community;  it  should  meet  those 
needs  that  the  private  medical  community  alone  cannot  meet.  It 
should  be  the  extended  arm  of  the  physician  to  help  him  serve 
the  people,  especially  the  poor.  The  poor  have  needs  far  more 
than  just  medical  care.  They  need  follow-ups  after  visiting  a 
physician  to  make  sure  their  prescriptions  are  filled  and  their 
medicine  is  taken  properly.  They  need  help  with  transportation, 
babysitting,  food,  shelter,  clothing — all  of  those  social  needs  that 
impinge  on  health. 

And  it  is  essential  that  public  health  do  this  with  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  local  medical  society.  For  one 
thing,  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  the  gaps  in  medical  care 
without  working  together.  For  another,  we  would  like  to  see 
temporary  personnel  who  are  filling  needs  in  underserved  areas 
be  replaced  by  permanent  local,  private  practitioners. 

I  know  your  problems,  too.  Bill  Hilliard^  has  told  me  of  the 
doctor  who  gets  only  $4.50  from  Medicaid  per  office  visit,  and 
whose  office  overhead  is  $4.00  per  visit.  He  sees  four  patients  an 
hour,  and,  since  he  clears  only  50  cents  a  visit,  he  clears  a  total  of 
$2.00  that  hour— far  below  the  minimum  wage. 

The  misunderstandings  that  we  may  have  seen  on  this  matter 
sometimes  grow  out  of  a  breakdown  in  communications  that  has 
occurred  as  local  physicians  have  been  replaced  by  nonmedical 
administrators  as  local  health  department  directors.  Ten  years 
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ago,  fifty-seven  of  our  eighty  local  health  department  directors 
were  physicians.  This  year,  only  twenty-six  of  the  eighty-two 
department  directors  are  physicians. 

To  prevent  those  communication  breakdowns,  we  need  to  build 
in  a  permanent  mechanism  to  make  sure  that  local  health 
departments  are  working  hand  in  glove  with  their  local  medical 
societies.  To  begin  with,  I  believe  that  every  nonphysician  health 
department  director  should  regularly  meet  with  the  executive 
committee  of  the  local  medical  society.  That  would  be  a  vehicle 
for  permanent  communication  between  the  private  and  public 
sectors  and  protection  against  misunderstanding  and  mistrust. 
For  the  long  run,  I  support  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Estes  that 
a  primary  medical  care  task  force,  representing  the  private  and 
public  sectors,  be  appointed  to  study  the  issue  and  prepare 
recommendations  by  early  fall  to  be  submitted  to  Dr.  Morrow. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  brief  word  here  about  the  federal 
requirement  that  North  Carolina  have  a  certificate-of-need  law. 
You  are  aware  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  refused 
to  hear  our  case.  If  North  Carolina  does  not  have  a  law  by  July  1, 
we  stand  ultimately  to  lose  up  to  $60  million,  which  supports  VD 
programs,  community  mental  health  programs,  and  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  programs,  among  others.  We  can't  afford  to  lose  that 
kind  of  money.  We  must  be  sure,  though,  that  certificate-of-need 
legislation  preserves  the  rights  of  doctors  to  treat  their  patients 
with  a  minimum  of  government  interference. 

In  all  of  this,  we  see  that  delivering  all  the  health  services 
demanded  of  you  is  not  an  easy  task.  There  are  human  problems 
involved,  and  human  problems  don't  lend  themselves  to  easy 
solutions.  It's  always  harder  when  you  care  about  people  and  the 
lives  they  live  and  the  opportunities  they  and  their  families  have. 
But  that's  what  you  are  like. 

Dr.  Ed  Beddingfield^  expressed  that  best  in  his  inaugural 
address  as  president  of  this  society  nine  years  ago.  He  said: 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  do  a  good  job  in  the  private  practice  of 
medicine,  in  our  prime  duty  of  taking  care  of  our  own  patients,  but  I  say 
to  you  today,  every  single  one  of  us  has  a  larger  responsibility.  After  we 
take  off  the  white  coat  and  depart  from  the  office  or  the  hospital,  we  are 
not  for  the  moment  in  the  private  practice  of  medicine,  but  we  are  then 
medically  knowledgeable  members  of  the  community.  It  has  been  said, 
"We  are  in  the  public  practice  of  medicine,  and  we  must  be  both 
responsible  for  and  responsive  to  the  public  interest — in  the  broadest 
sense." 

In  addition  to  efforts  that  are  purely  local  through  our  local  societies, 
schools,  civic  organizations,  and  churches,  I  submit  that  it  is  through 
the  vehicle  of  this  State  Society  that  we  might  become  maximally 
effective  in  this  public  practice  of  medicine.^ 
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Let  us  work  together  in  that  spirit. 


^Edward  Harvey  Estes,  Jr.  (1925-  ),  native  of  Georgia;  resident  of  Durham; 
B.S.,  M.D.,  Emory  University;  with  U.S.  Navy,  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  and  later 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine  in  Pensacola,  Florida,  1950-1952;  internship  and 
residency  in  medicine,  Grady  Memorial  Hospital  and  Duke  Hospital;  research 
fellowship  in  cardiovascular  physiology,  Emory  University;  various  teaching 
appointments  at  Duke  University  School  of  Medicine,  1953  to  date,  rising  to 
position  of  professor  and  chairman,  Department  of  Community  and  Family 
Medicine;  various  hospital  appointments  at  Durham  VA  Hospital  and  Duke 
Hospital,  including  chief,  Medical  Service,  Durham  VA  Hospital,  1958-1963,  and 
Cardiovascular  Division,  Duke  Hospital,  since  1963;  president.  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  1977-1978.  Information  on  Dr.  Estes  furnished  by 
William  N.  Hilliard,  executive  director  of  North  Carolina  Medical  Society,  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  24,  1979. 

2WiUiam  N.  Hilhard  (1920-  ),  native  of  Wise:  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.A.  in 
journalism,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  World  War  H  veteran, 
retired  from  Naval  Reserve,  1963,  as  captain;  with  WPTF  Radio,  Raleigh,  as 
assistant  news  editor  and  later  news  editor,  1946-1952;  executive  assistant  for 
public  relations,  then  assistant  executive  director,  and  since  1969  executive 
director.  North  Carolina  Medical  Society.  William  N.  Hilliard  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  May  24,  1979;  UNC  Alumni  Directory,  524. 

3Edgar  T.  Beddingfield,  Jr.  (1923-1977),  native  of  Clayton;  resident  of  Wilson; 
B.S.  medicine.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.D.,  Harvard 
University;  intern,  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital;  U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps, 
1948-1950;  general  practice,  Stantonsburg,  1950-1968,  and  Wilson  Clinic,  Wilson, 
1968-1977;  president.  North  Carohna  Medical  Society,  1969-1970.  Information 
furnished  by  WiUiam  N.  HiUiard  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  24,  1979. 

^Edgar  T.  Beddingfield,  Jr.,  M.D.,  "President's  Inaugural  Address:  Medicine  in 
North  Carolina — 1969:  A  Conspectus,"  North  Carolina  MedicalJournal,  30  (July, 
1969),  250. 


STATEMENT  ON  BANKING  COMMISSION  REPORT 

Raleigh,  May  10,  1978 

[The  investigative  report  referred  to  in  the  following  statement 
showed  that  the  former  state  banking  commissioner,  John  R.  Tropman, 
had  withheld  information  from  SBI  agents  investigating  the  Banking 
Department.  The  investigators  were  checking  allegations  that 
Tropman's  deputy,  Jesse  L.  Yeargan,  had  accepted  a  gift  from 
Northwestern  Bank  when  they  found  that  Tropman  and  his  wife  had 
spent  a  weekend  at  a  resort  motel  in  Asheville  at  the  bank's  expense. 
Various  other  activities  involving  the  bank  and  employees  of  the 
department  were  also  uncovered.  Confirmed  were  earlier  news  accounts 
that  Yeargan  had  received  a  burglar  alarm  system,  for  which  he  had  not 
paid  until  three  years  later  when  investigators  questioned  him  about  it. 
Tropman,  the  report  showed,  made  no  effort  to  get  the  facts  with  regard 
to  this  matter. 
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Tropman  and  Yeargan  resigned  April  27,  three  days  after  the  report 
was  turned  over  to  the  governor.  Both  had  worked  for  the  Banking 
Department  more  than  twenty  years. 

Lauch  Faircloth,  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  requested 
the  investigation  January  4.  The  Special  Investigative  Division  of  the 
SBI  carried  out  the  assignment.  See  Pat  Stith,  "Tropman  Withheld 
Data,  SBI  Report  Says,"  News  and  Observer,  May  11,  1978;  Pat  Stith, 
"State  Officials  Ignored  Bank's  Blunder,"  News  and  Observer,  May  14, 
1978.] 

I  am  today  releasing  this  summary  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Investigation's  report  on  the  State  Banking  Commission.  I 
believe  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  should  have  a  full 
accounting  of  the  circumstances  behind  the  resignations  of  two 
top  officials  in  that  regulatory  commission. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  this  case  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  handling  of  SBI  investigative  reports,  which,  by  law, 
can  be  released  only  by  court  order.  I  understand  the  attorney 
general's  objection  to  releasing  this  summary,  because  it  could 
set  a  disturbing  precedent  for  future  SBI  investigations.  The 
reports,  by  their  nature,  include  second-  and  third-hand 
information,  unreliable  statements,  hearsay,  and  innuendo. 

This  raises  several  questions:  Should  the  SBI,  or  any  agency  of 
government,  be  put  in  the  position  of  having  to  produce  and 
release  to  the  public  "summaries"  of  its  investigative  reports? 
Would  that  be  a  costly  and  time-consuming  administrative 
burden?  With  even  the  best  of  intentions,  wouldn't  that  practice 
inevitably  lead  to  suspicions  that  some  information  was 
suppressed?  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  again  with  even  the 
best  of  intentions,  does  any  public  disclosure  expose  innocent 
people  to  the  possibility  of  unwarranted  or  unfair  publicity?  And, 
finally,  does  any  public  disclosure  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
sources  and  witnesses  in  future  SBI  investigations? 

Those  questions  cannot  be  answered  easily,  and  they  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  news  media  and  government. 
Clearly,  we  have  here  a  conflict  between  the  public's  right  to 
know  and  the  need  for  confidential  SBI  investigations.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  how  to  reconcile  that  conflict.  With  this 
summary,  the  Governor's  Office  is  trying  to  satisfy  the  right  to 
know  and,  at  the  same  time,  protect  the  confidentiality  of  SBI 
investigative  reports. 
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STATEMENT  ON  UNC-HEW  AGREEMENT 

Raleigh,  May  12,  1978 

[The  compromise  reached  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University 
of  North  CaroHna  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  was  criticized  editorially  in  the  monthly  publication  of  the 
North  Carolina  Citizens  Association.  The  June  issue  included  this 
statement:  "We  were  disappointed;  we  wish  the  University  had  stood  its 
ground  and  fought  out  its  convictions  in  court.  That  would  have  been 
time-consuming  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  futile.  But  at  the  least  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  would  have  stood  firmly  upon  its  sound 
principles  in  this  matter  until  every  possibility  of  relief  had  been 
exhausted."  The  editorial  concluded  by  saying,  "One  reason  that  federal 
power  has  reached  its  frightening  proportions  is  the  fact  that,  over  the 
years,  few  have  chosen  to  stand  and  fight  for  just  principles.  The  UNC 
decision  may  not  have  been  a  rout,  but  it  was  another  distressing 
retreat.  How  many  more  such  retreats  can  we  afford?"  "UNC-HEW 
Settlement,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVI  (June,  1978),  20. 
A  year  later,  a  different  story  would  be  told  when,  after  additional 
controversy  between  the  university  system  and  HEW  could  not  be 
settled,  the  university  filed  suit  to  prevent  a  cutoff  of  federal  funds.  See 
University  of  North  Carolina  entries  in  index.] 

Secretary  Califano  is  announcing  today  that  he  will  approve 
the  plan  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  the  elimination 
of  racial  duality.  The  secretary  is  making  that  decision  on  the 
basis  of  a  supplement  to  the  plan  acted  on  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  in  its  meeting  today. 

This  resolution  of  our  university's  differences  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  is  welcome  news 
for  all  North  Carolinians.  It  means  that  the  threats  of  a  loss  of 
critical  federal  funds,  and  the  crippling  effects  such  losses  would 
inevitably  have  on  our  university  institutions,  are  now  removed. 
Even  more  important,  it  means  that  an  unnecessary  but  divisive 
and  damaging  dispute  has  been  resolved  and  that  we  can  now 
devote  our  energies  to  the  important  task  of  building  a  better 
system  of  public  higher  education  to  serve  all  of  our  people. 

Every  North  Carolinian  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  our  university  has  filed  an  acceptable 
plan  which  effectively  maintains  the  integrity  of  the  university 
against  the  threat  of  unwarranted  federal  intervention.  The 
control  of  education  decisions  and  the  responsibility  for  making 
those  decisions  remain  where  they  must  remain:  in  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  in  the  administrative  officers  and  faculties  of  our 
universities.  The  preparation  of  a  plan  that  protected  these  vital 
interests  and  that  would  be  acceptable  to  HEW  has  not  been  an 
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easy  task.  If  those  interests  could  not  be  protected,  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  President  Friday  were  prepared  to  move  into  the 
courts  and  seek  a  judicial  decision.  In  this,  they  have  had  my  full 
support.  We  all  know,  however,  that  this  would  be  a  long  and 
costly  process.  Although  it  is  a  course  we  must  be  prepared  to 
take  whenever  the  situation  demands,  all  of  us  can  take  great 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  reach 
a  resolution  of  the  matter  that  makes  litigation  unnecessary. 

As  I  said  in  my  remarks  at  Elizabeth  City  State  University  last 
week,  we  have  never  had  a  quarrel  with  HEW  over  the  ends  that 
they  said  they  were  seeking— the  elimination  of  a  racially  dual 
system.  Our  differences  have  been  over  means,  not  ends.  The 
means,  however,  cannot  be  separated  from  the  ends.  Chairman 
Johnson^  and  the  Board  of  Governors  and  President  Friday  have 
been  unwilling  to  pledge  themselves  to  measures  that  would 
compromise  the  educational  integrity  of  our  university 
institutions  and  restrict  the  ability  of  those  institutions  to  offer 
needed  educational  programs.  Similarly,  we  have  been  unwilling 
to  make  commitments  to  do  things  that  could  not  be  attained, 
however  desirable  they  might  be,  if  the  university  would  later  be 
subject  to  sanctions  if  they  were  not  attained. 

The  supplement  to  the  university  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  today  and  the  revised  plan  that  Secretary  Califano 
has  announced  he  will  accept  maintain  these  vital  principles  to 
which  the  university  and  I  have  been  committed.  We  now  have  a 
good  plan,  one  in  the  interests  of  all  our  citizens.  In  good  faith, 
we  can  now  move  ahead  in  broadening  educational  opportunity 
and  in  improving  the  quality  of  education  for  all  the  people  of 
North  Carolina. 


^William  Archibald  Johnson  (1920-  ),  from  LilHngton;  B.A.,  LL.B., 
University  of  North  CaroHna  at  Chapel  Hill;  lawyer;  commissioner  of  revenue, 
1961-1964;  resident  superior  court  judge  for  Eleventh  Judicial  District,  1964-1966. 
"Johnson  to  Speak,"  Pilot  (Southern  Pines),  May  9,  1979;  North  Carolina 
Manual,  1963,  469. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
COMMENCEMENT 

Chapel  Hill,  May  14,  1978 

[On  May  13  and  14,  1977,  the  governor  delivered  two  commencement 
addresses  that  were  identical  except  for  two  paragraphs  in  which  the 
governor  adapted  his  remarks  to  the  institution  at  which  he  was 
speaking.  The  first  was  given  at  Atlantic  Christian  College  in  Wilson 
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and  the  second  at  North  Carohna  State  University  in  Raleigh.  He  talked 
about  the  rapid  change  in  the  world  but  called  on  students  to  maintain 
within  themselves  a  "sense  of  individual  responsibility  in  a  world  that 
too  often  doesn't  leave  room  for  individuals."  He  said  that  some  of  the 
graduates  "may  make  a  total  commitment,  dedicating  all  of  your  time 
and  energy  to  making  life  better  for  the  rest  of  us.  But  you  don't  have  to 
go  that  far  to  make  a  real  contribution.  We  can  all  do  it  as  a  part  of  our 
daily  lives.  Perhaps  you  can  give  an  hour  or  two  a  week  to  work  with 
disadvantaged  children  or  a  lonely  senior  citizen.  And  you  can  make  a 
contribution  every  day  in  everything  you  do— in  conserving  energy,  for 
example,  or  in  helping  to  protect  your  neighbors  from  crime." 

His  speech  at  the  Chapel  Hill  commencement,  much  different  in 
content  from  the  two  given  in  May,  1977,  is  published  below.] 


It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  here  this  afternoon  at  this 
important  moment  in  the  lives  of  you  young  people  and  your 
families  and  in  the  life  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  I  congratulate 
you  and  all  the  other  young  people  all  over  North  Carolina  who 
have  reached  the  same  milestone  this  spring.  Along  with  your 
families,  your  friends,  and  your  teachers,  I  take  great  pride  in 
your  accomplishment.  Your  educational  achievements  clearly 
are  the  best  assurance  this  state  and  nation  have  for 
enlightenment  and  progress  in  the  future. 

I  consider  the  privilege  of  being  here  today  a  particularly 
timely  one.  Certainly  this  is  a  fitting  place — in  a  literal  sense, 
perhaps  the  most  appropriate  place — for  me  to  express  the 
thoughts  I  want  to  leave  with  you. 

You  graduate  at  a  time  when  North  Carolina's  hard-earned 
and  priceless  reputation  as  a  progressive  force  in  the  South  and 
the  nation  is  being  brought  into  some  question.  But  I  do  not 
accept  any  theory  that  North  Carolina  has  been  backsliding  into 
a  climate  of  racism,  injustice,  and  lack  of  concern  about  the 
needs  of  her  people.  And  I  think  that  those  who  propound  this 
theory  demonstrate  too  little  understanding  of  the  recent  history 
of  the  state  and  too  little  faith  in  the  good  sense  and  the  goodwill 
of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

This  institution  itself,  of  course,  belies  the  contention  that 
North  Carolina  has  been  transformed— suddenly,  if  not 
magically— by  a  few  current  events  into  a  benighted  and 
backward  southern  state. 

The  university  has  earned— and  I  stress  that  word  earned— 
recognition  as  the  leading  institution  of  higher  education  in  the 
Southeast  and  as  one  of  the  major  universities  in  the  nation  and 
the  world. 

In  the  process  of  forging  its  position  of  educational  leadership. 
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this  institution  played  a  major  role  over  many  years  in  building 
North  Carolina's  precious  reputation  as  a  politically  enlightened 
state. 

As  long  as  the  university  remains  free  and  strong,  it  will 
continue  to  help  assure  that  North  Carolina's  best  political 
traditions  remain  intact.  And  as  your  governor  I  am  going  to 
help  see  that  it  does  remain  strong  and  free,  just  as  a  long  line  of 
other  North  Carolina  leaders  have  done  over  the  decades  in  the 
university's  times  of  trouble. 

We  have  a  commitment,  too,  to  the  fifteen  other  campuses  of 
this  university  system,  to  ensure  academic  excellence  at  each  one 
of  them. 

We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  disagreements  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  are  over 
means,  not  ends.  We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  state 
has  done  more  than  any  other  southern  state  to  provide  full  and 
equal  access  to  higher  education  for  all  races.  And  we  cannot  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  those  efforts  are  precisely  what  have  led  to 
our  unique  situation  today  and,  in  some  ways,  to  the  controversy 
with  HEW. 

But  we  have  not  done  enough.  Some  of  the  institutions  in  our 
university  system  have  not  been  treated  fairly  over  the  years.  It's 
not  enough  just  to  treat  them  equally  now.  We  must  make  a 
special  effort,  an  extra  commitment,  to  ensure  excellence  at  those 
institutions. 

We  can  be  proud  of  our  university  system.  We  can  be  proud 
that  those  measures  of  effort  in  higher  education— such  as  per 
capita  spending  for  that  purpose — show  that  North  Carolina 
leads  the  nation. 

We  can  be  proud  of  other  achievements. 

We  can  be  proud  of  North  Carolina's  commitment  to  education 
at  all  levels — our  system  of  technical  institutes  and  community 
colleges,  which  are  within  driving  distance  of  every  citizen  in 
this  state.  We  can  be  proud  that  our  public  schools  have 
weathered  the  social  changes  of  the  last  decade,  and  we  can  be 
proud  of  our  commitment  to  ensure  that  every  young  person  in 
our  public  schools  will  learn  to  read,  write,  and  do  math  before 
high  school  graduation. 

We  can  be  proud  of  our  continuing  commitment  to  broaden  our 
economic  base  and  to  provide  better  job  opportunities  for  our 
citizens.  Our  progress  will  be  slow,  precisely  because  of  the 
aggressive  efforts  North  Carolina  made  to  industrialize  two, 
three,  four  decades  ago— efforts  that  created  the  largest 
manufacturing  job  pool  in  the  South,  but  a  pool  dominated  by 
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low-wage  industry.  Our  industrial  growth  and  the  Research 
Triangle  are  evidence  that  we  are  making  progress. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  openness  and  the  integrity  of  our 
political  processes  over  the  years.  We  can  be  proud  of  the  number 
of  women  and  blacks  and  Indians  and  young  people  who  are 
being  elected  to  political  office.  We  can  be  proud  that,  just  a  few 
days  ago,  a  black  man  was  nominated  for  one  of  the  highest 
judicial  offices  in  our  state. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  cultural  opportunities  that  our  state 
provides— our  state-supported  symphony,  our  cabinet-level 
concern  for  our  cultural  resources,  our  support  for  local  art, 
theater,  dance,  music,  and  folklife. 

And,  most  of  all,  we  can  be  proud  of  our  political  legacy,  a 
legacy  that  was  written  in  large  measure  by  leaders  from  this 
university.  Twice  in  the  decade  of  the  fifties  the  people  of  this 
state  rejected  at  the  polls  the  racist  politics  of  the  Deep  South. 
When  the  freedom  of  the  university  and  the  good  name  of  the 
state  were  threatened  in  the  sixties  by  the  Speaker  Ban  Law,  the 
leadership  of  this  state  responded  and  eliminated  that  law.^  And 
that  spirit  has  continued  through  today. 

This  university  is  responsible,  in  large  measure,  for  what  this 
state  has  become.  It,  and  you,  are  responsible  for  what  this  state 
will  be  in  the  years  to  come.  And,  if  this  university  has  taught  us 
anything,  it  is  that  we  cannot  be  satisfied. 

Are  you  satisfied  to  live  in  a  state  where  it  is  estimated  that  10 
percent  of  the  people  who  graduate  from  our  high  schools  and 
receive  a  diploma  cannot  read? 

Are  you  satisfied  to  live  in  a  state  that  ranks  thirty-seventh  in 
per  capita  income  and  that  swings  between  ranking  forty-ninth 
and  fiftieth  in  average  manufacturing  wages? 

Are  you  satisfied  to  live  in  a  state  that  has  one  of  the  highest 
infant  mortality  rates  in  the  nation? 

Are  you  satisfied  to  live  in  a  state  where  almost  two  out  of 
every  five  families  live  in  substandard  houses? 

We  talk  about  those  problems,  so  often,  as  great  abstractions — 
the  problem  of  hunger,  the  problem  of  illiteracy,  the  problem  of 
infant  mortality— as  though  they  were  some  kind  of  distant, 
abstract  things. 

We  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there's  no  such  thing  as  an 
abstract  problem  of  illiteracy.  Illiteracy  is  a  man  who  lives  down 
the  street  who  can't  read  a  want  ad  or  fill  out  a  job  application, 
and  he  can't  get  a  decent  job,  and  his  family  doesn't  have  a 
decent  diet  or  decent  medical  care. 

There's  no  such  thing  as  an  abstract  problem  called  hunger. 
Hunger  is  a  little  boy  on  the  other  side  of  town  whose  body,  mind, 
and  soul  are  starving  to  death. 
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There's  no  such  thing  as  an  abstract  problem  of  infant 
mortahty.  Infant  mortaUty  is  a  mother  out  in  the  country  who 
won't  see  a  doctor  before  her  baby  is  bom. 

Those  problems  are  human  beings.  They  aren't  off  in  the 
distance  somewhere.  They  live  right  here  with  us,  in  North 
Carolina. 

So  often,  we  leave  those  problems  up  to  somebody  else.  We  look 
at  them  as  abstractions  and  we  ask  why  it  is  that  another 
abstraction,  our  government,  doesn't  do  something  about  them. 
We  forget  that  government,  too,  is  an  abstraction.  It  is  people 
and  memos  and  office  buildings  and  plans  and  programs,  but 
they  have  no  meaning  until  they  all  come  together  and  touch  a 
human  being,  until  they  get  down  to  one  human  being  taking  an 
action  that  will  help  another  human  being  have  a  better  chance 
in  life.  And  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  why  do  we  go  through  all 
those  abstractions  to  get  to  the  point  of  one  human  being  helping 
another?  Why  can't  we  just  do  it  ourselves? 

And  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  a  graduate  of  this  university,  you 
have  an  obligation  to  yourself— if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
simple  fact  that  you  lasted  through  four  years  here— to  ask 
yourself,  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  "What  is  my  responsibility?" 

What  does  a  university  provide?  Some  people  might  say 
leadership.  But  that's  an  abstraction  too.  There's  no  product 
called  leadership.  What  this  university  produces  is  leaders, 
people  who  lead  and  who  help  other  people.  I  suggest  that  that  is 
where  you  will  find  your  responsibility. 

Over  thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Hardin  Craig,^  in  an  address  called 
"A  North  Carolina  Renaissance,"  said: 


No  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  we  should  succeed.  It  is  patent, 
obvious,  inescapable  that  we  should.  We  can  in  ten  years'  time  make  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  the  greatest,  the  happiest,  the  most 
influential  university  in  the  world.  This  cannot  be  done  by  committees, 
by  schemes  of  reform,  by  planning.  It  can  only  be  done  by  each  of  us,  as 
single,  separate  individuals.  We  have  each  but  one  task  before  us,  and 
that  is  a  comprehensible  task.  It  is  our  own  behavior.  Our  greatness 
would  last  for  generations  and  spread  over  the  whole  common- 
wealth. . .  .  Even  such  a  number  of  persons  as  are  now  in  this  audience  is 
adequate  to  bring  about  a  North  Carolina  renaissance.  We  need  only  to 
entertain  a  high  enough  ideal,  to  work  intelligently,  to  have  a  firm  and 
justifiable  faith,  and  to  realize  in  ourselves  the  unconquerable  nature  of 
the  human  will.'^ 


Thank  you. 
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^The  Speaker  Ban  Law  was  ratified  June  26, 1963,  just  prior  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year.  It  provided  that  no  college  or  university 
that  received  state  funds  could  permit  use  of  its  facilities  for  speaking  purposes 
when  the  speaker  was  known  to  be  a  member  of  the  Communist  party,  was 
known  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  Constitution  or  that  of 
North  Carolina,  or  who  had  pleaded  the  Fifth  Amendment  in  refusing  to  answer 
questions  regarding  his  activities  as  they  related  to  communism  or  subversion. 
The  act  was  to  be  enforced  by  trustees  of  the  affected  institutions.  N.C.  Session 
Laws,  1963,  c.  1207.  For  additional  information  on  this  law,  its  enforcement,  the 
amendment  thereto  during  an  extra  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1965,  and 
a  decision  of  the  federal  court  on  February  19,  1968,  declaring  the  law 
unconstitutional,  see  Memory  F.  Mitchell  (ed.).  Messages,  Addresses,  and  Public 
Papers  of  Daniel  Killian  Moore,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1965-1969  (Raleigh: 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  for  the  Council  of  State,  1971),  57-64, 
165-169,  615-617,  628-631,  hereinafter  cited  as  Mitchell,  Addresses  of  Moore. 

2Hardin  Craig  (1875-1968),  native  of  Kentucky;  B.A.,  Centre  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University;  honorary  degrees;  World  War  I  veteran;  English 
professor.  University  of  Minnesota,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Stanford 
University,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  writer.  Who  Was  Who  in 
America,  with  World  Notables,  Volume  V,  1969-1973  (Chicago:  Marquis  Who's 
Who,  1973),  156-157. 

3"A  North  Carolina  Renaissance"  was  originally  given  as  an  address  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  on  April  3, 1946.  It  was  published  with  few  changes 
as  chapter  5  of  Hardin  Craig,  Freedom  and  Renaissance  (Chapel  Hill:  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  1949),  vii-viii,  61-77.  The  quoted  portion  is  found  on 
pages  76-77. 


NOTES  FOR  ARMED  FORCES  DAY 

Fayetteville,  May  18,  1978 

[A  concert  and  the  governor's  speech  were  given  in  the  Cumberland 
County  Memorial  Auditorium.] 

I.  Introduction. 

Names:  General  Volney  Warner, ^  commanding  general. 
Eighteenth  Airborne  Corps.  General  Roscoe  Robinson, ^ 
commanding  general.  Eighty-second  Airborne. 

Army  important  to  this  area  and  this  state. 

More  than  80,000  military  personnel  here;  well  over  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  a  year  into  economy. 

Fort  Bragg  probably  largest  group  of  army  personnel  in  the 
world;  same  true  for  Lejeune-Cherry  Point  with  marines. 

We  tend  to  think  of  these  people  as  visitors.  But  a  large  and 
significant  percentage  are  North  Carolinians  born  and  bred,  and 
many  may  decide  to  stay  in  North  Carolina  or  retire  here. 

We  want  to  make  them  all  feel  a  part  of  this  state. 
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II.  Tradition. 

North  Carolina  has  a  strong  mihtary  tradition: 

North  CaroKnians  fought  Revolutionary  War  battles  of  Kings 
Mountain  and  Guilford  Courthouse,  which  helped  break  the 
power  of  Cornwallis.^ 

One  hundred  thousand  North  Carolinians  died  in  Civil  War, 
greater  loss  than  that  suffered  by  any  other  Confederate  state. 

In  modern  times.  North  Carolinians  have  served  in  every 
corner  of  the  world.  A  leading  state  in  terms  of  volunteers.  And, 
for  sixty  years.  Fort  Bragg  has  been  a  center  of  preparing  and 
maintaining  America's  military  might.  North  Carolina  takes 
pride  in  that. 

Military  remains  vital  to  North  Carolina  and  the  nation  today. 
Troops  at  Fort  Bragg  and  Lejeune  are  America's  ready  force,  as 
exemxplified  by  alert  during  past  week  for  African  situation. 
While  we  hope  they  are  never  called  on,  we  take  immense  pride  in 
the  fact  that  North  Carolina  is  the  home  of  those  ready  forces. 

President  Carter  has  made  clear,  particularly  in  his  recent 
speech  at  Wake  Forest,  that  this  country  will  always  be  ready  to 
respond  to  aggression  and  to  safeguard  democracy. 

III.  Military  in  North  Carolina. 

We  hope  the  next  few  years  will  see  a  new  spirit  and  a  new 
reality  of  cooperation  and  friendship  between  this  state  and  the 
military  people  who  live  here. 

Recent  changes  in  federal  requirements  for  paying  state  taxes 
make  it  more  attractive  for  service  people  to  become  full-fledged 
citizens.  We  hope  many  will  take  advantage  of  that. 

At  the  same  time,  I  pledge  to  make  sure  the  state  treats  its 
military  citizens  fairly  and  equitably.  If  we  cannot  change  such 
matters  as  out-of-state  tuition  charges  to  our  universities 
overnight,  we  can  at  least  take  a  hard  look  at  that  matter  and 
begin  working  toward  developing  an  approach  that  will 
encourage  military  people  to  take  advantage  of  higher  education 
opportunities. 

As  governor  I  want  to  be  alert  to  special  concerns  of  these 
people  who  mean  much  for  our  state.  We  will  join  others  in 
urging  the  national  administration  to  keep  our  military  forces 
and  to  provide  the  programs  and  policies  that  can  motivate  the 
best  people  to  join  the  armed  services  and  to  stay  in  once  they 
join. 

rV.  Conclusion. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  what  is  most  vital  to  North 
Carolina  is  not  so  much  the  dollars  from  the  military,  important 
and  welcome  though  they  are,  but  the  resources  of  the  people 
themselves. 
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This  state  is  fortunate  to  have  so  many  highly  motivated 
people,  people  who  are  motivated  to  the  best  ideals  of  patriotism 
and  service,  and  people  who  understand  working  together. 

This  exemplifies  the  citizen  spirit  that  we  want  to  promote 
throughout  North  Carolina— people  working  as  volunteers, 
helping  young  children  learn  to  read,  guiding  troubled  young 
people  away  from  involvement  with  crime,  helping  senior 
citizens  and  the  handicapped,  etc.  Want  to  call  on  you  to  show  us 
how  to  lead  this  state  in  that  kind  of  involvement. 

John  Gardner  said  it  best 

A  nation  is  never  finished.  You  can't  build  it  and  then  leave  it 
standing  like  the  Pyramids.  It  has  to  be  built  and  rebuilt.  It  has  to  be  re- 
created in  each  generation  by  believing,  caring  men  and  women.  It  is 
our  turn  now.  If  we  don't  believe  or  don't  care,  nothing  can  save  the 
nation.  If  we  believe  and  care,  nothing  can  stop  us."* 


^  Volney  F.  Warner  (1926-  ),  native  of  South  Dakota;  resident  of  Fort  Bragg; 
graduate  of  United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point;  M.A.  in  psychology, 
Vanderbilt  University;  M.S.  in  international  affairs,  George  Washington 
University;  various  advanced  military  training;  longtime  career  in  military 
service,  holding  posts  in  Trieste,  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  West  Point,  Vietnam, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Fort  McPherson  in  Georgia,  Fort  Lewis  in  Washington; 
promoted  to  lieutenant  general  and  assumed  command  of  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
and  Fort  Bragg,  July  1,  1977;  assumed  command  of  Readiness  Command  at 
MacDill  AFB,  July,  1979.  Biographical  information  supplied  by  Bettie  Kennedy, 
secretary  to  commanding  general,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  14, 1979;  Marie  C. 
Allen,  secretary  to  commanding  general,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  17, 
1981,  hereinafter  cited  as  Allen  information. 

2Roscoe  Robinson  was  replaced  as  commander  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division 
in  December,  1978.  Allen  information.  Efforts  to  obtain  biographical  information 
on  General  Robinson  were  unsuccessful. 

^Charles  Cornwallis  (1738-1805),  English  soldier;  educated,  Cambridge;  major 
general  in  American  War  for  Independence;  defeated  Nathanael  Greene  at 
Guilford  Courthouse;  forced  to  capitulate,  1781,  at  Yorktown;  governor  general 
and  commander  in  chief  in  India,  1786;  created  marquis  in  1792;  viceroy  of 
Ireland,  1798-1801;  negotiated  Treaty  of  Amiens,  1802;  again  governor  general  of 
India,  1805;  died  at  Ghazipur  on  way  to  assume  command  of  the  troops. 
Webster's  Biographical  Dictionary  (Springfield,  Mass.:  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co., 
Publishers,  First  Edition,  1966),  352,  hereinafter  cited  as  Webster's  Biographical 
Dictionary. 

^Gardner,  Excellence,  157,  and  Gardner  letter,  February  22,  1979. 

TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS 

Raleigh,  May  19,  1978 

[The  governor  spoke  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association,  held  on  the  campus  of  Meredith 
College  in  Raleigh.] 
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I'm  happy  to  be  with  you  here  today,  to  celebrate  the  silver 
anniversary  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association.  Your 
anniversary  comes  at  a  time  when  more  and  more  people  are 
becoming  interested  in  their  roots — in  who  they  are  and  where 
they  came  from.  As  you  know  from  your  projects,  history  isn't 
dead— it's  a  very  real  part  of  the  present.  And  if  you  can  begin  to 
understand  the  past,  you  will  also  understand  the  times  you  live 
in  now.  A  history  professor  named  Dr.  Walter  Havighurst^  said, 
"The  past  is  not  the  property  of  historians;  it  is  a  public 
possession.  It  belongs  to  anyone  who  is  aware  of  it,  and  it  grows 
by  being  shared.  It  sustains  the  whole  society,  which  always 
needs  the  identity  that  only  the  past  can  give."^ 

I  think  it  is  commendable  that  you  young  people,  who  have  so 
much  ahead  of  you  and  so  much  to  look  forward  to,  have  spent 
some  time  looking  back.  Some  of  you  have  won  awards  for  this 
work;  all  of  you  are  rewarded  personally  by  your  greater 
knowledge  and  understanding.  So  much  of  the  work  you  have 
done  relates  to  local  history,  which,  sadly  enough,  is  too  often 
neglected.  So  by  digging  into  the  past  in  your  communities, 
you've  become  involved  in  your  communities  in  a  new  way. 
Many  of  you  have  helped  restore  historical  landmarks,  or  hosted 
craft  fairs  in  your  communities.  In  doing  all  of  these  things, 
you've  become  a  living  link  between  the  past  and  the  future,  and 
you've  created  in  your  community  new  interests  in  your  common 
heritage. 

I  want  to  commend  all  the  teachers  who  have  given  their  time 
to  helping  your  chapters  organize,  meet,  and  carry  out  projects. 
Many  of  you  wouldn't  have  history  clubs  at  all  if  it  weren't  for 
enthusiastic  teachers.  I  also  want  to  commend  the  local 
historical  societies  and  museums,  which  have  helped  launch 
junior  historian  chapters,  and  which  help  with  projects  and 
sponsor  awards. 

To  commemorate  the  establishment  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1953, 1  would 
like  to  read  the  following  proclamation  which  was  signed  on 
April  22: 

Whereas,  the  heritage  of  North  Carolina  plays  an  integral  part  in  the 
lives  and  attitudes  of  the  citizens  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  wealth  of  historical  material  in  each  community; 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  important  that  the  youth  of  North  Carolina  be 
informed  and  instructed  regarding  our  common  heritage;  and 

Whereas,  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  program,  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources  through  its  Division  of  Archives 
and  History,  affords  opportunities  for  young  people  to  learn  history 
firsthand  and  participate  in  the  preservation  of  that  history. 
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particularly  at  the  local  level  that  is  often  otherwise  neglected;  and 
Whereas,  the  program  provides  successful  teaching  techniques  and 

much-needed  basic  educational  materials  on  state  history  to  teachers, 

librarians,  and  students;  and 
Whereas,  the  junior  historian  movement  was  established  by  the 

General  Assembly  on  April  22,  1953  and  is  celebrating  its  25th 

anniversary  this  year; 
Therefore,  I  proclaim  April  22,  1978 

TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  DAY 

and  encourage  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  join  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History  in  an  effort  to  promote  and  support  the 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association. 

By  the  Governor: 
/s/Jas.  B.  Hunt,  Jr. 

(SEAL)  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr. 


^Walter  Havighurst  (1901-  ),  native  of  Wisconsin;  resident  of  Ohio;  B.A., 
University  of  Denver;  MA.,  Columbia  University;  honorary  degrees;  professor  of 
English,  Miami  University;  author  of  works  on  history  and  literature,  including 
bicentennial  history  of  Ohio.  Jaques  Cattell  Press  (ed.),  Directory  of  American 
Scholars  (New  York  and  London:  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  Seventh  Edition,  4  volumes, 
1978),  II,  294,  hereinafter  cited  as  Directory  of  American  Scholars. 

^Dr.  Havighurst  issued  this  statement  when  making  a  plea  to  save  a  fine  old 
house  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  See  Carlisle  H.  Humelsine,  "Is  Our  Heritage  for  the 
Chosen  Few?"  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  XLV  (Spring,  1968),  176. 


GOVERNOR'S  CONFERENCE  ON 
LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  WOMEN 

Raleigh,  May  22,  1978 

[When  Governor  Hunt  spoke  at  the  Conference  on  Leadership 
Development  for  Women  in  Raleigh  on  October  11,  1979,  he  referred  to 
the  successful  statewide  conference  and  nine  regional  conferences  held 
over  the  previous  two  years.  At  those  conferences,  more  than  3,000 
women  had  learned  to  be  effective  leaders.  He  predicted  that  the  county 
conferences  would  reach  thousands  of  women.  The  conferences  would 
help  "women  learn  how  to  make  decisions,  how  to  conduct  meetings, 
how  to  use  the  power  structures  of  government  and  business."  The  chief 
executive  said  North  Carolina  needed  the  leadership  and  citizenship  of 
all  its  women.  He  commended  the  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women  and 
the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Women's  Organizations  for  sponsoring 
those  conferences.] 
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I  am  pleased  to  be  here  tonight  on  the  same  platform  with  Bess 
Myerson,^  whom  I  have  long  admired,  and  Isabella  Cannon,  the 
mayor  of  Raleigh  who  attracted  national  and  international 
attention  for  her  victory  last  January.  These  women  are 
outstanding  examples  of  the  strong  leadership  role  which 
women  are  now  taking  across  the  country. 

In  September  we  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
North  Carolina  Council  of  Women's  Organizations  with  a 
historic  meeting  at  the  Governor's  Mansion  between  the 
NCCWO  officers  and  the  newly  appointed  members  of  the 
Council  on  the  Status  of  Women.  And  right  after  that,  the 
NCCWO,  representing  over  a  half  million  women,  joined  forces 
with  the  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women,  the  Governor's  Office 
of  Citizen  Affairs,  and  Meredith  College  to  embark  on  this  joint 
project  together:  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Leadership 
Development  for  Women. 

It  has  taken  over  eight  months  to  plan  this  silver  anniversary 
celebration  that  is  taking  place  here  tonight,  and  we  have 
gathered  here  women  from  all  walks  of  life,  including 
government,  business,  and  numerous  voluntary  women's 
organizations.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  here  to  this 
conference;  for  giving  it  your  support  and  for  bringing  your 
leadership,  your  expertise  here  to  share  with  us. 

Leadership  training  for  women  is  not  a  new  idea;  the  NCCWO 
has  been  devoted  to  the  development  of  women  leaders  since  its 
beginning  in  1952.  The  first  project  of  the  NCCWO  was  a 
Leadership  Training  Workshop  held  just  six  weeks  after  the 
organizational  meeting  in  July,  1952. 

There  were  only  thirty-five  people  at  the  workshop.  We  have 
over  800  here  tonight  for  this  anniversary  conference.  The 
NCCWO's  Leadership  Training  Workshops  have  served  as 
models  for  other  states  and  other  organizations.  Meredith 
College  has  hosted  these  workshops  for  a  number  of  years. 

Even  without  special  training  for  leadership,  women  have 
always  been  leaders  in  America  and  in  North  Carolina.  But 
these  women  leaders  have  often  been  ignored  by  writers  of 
history  books,  and  we  are  only  finding  out  about  many  of  them 
today. 

One  of  the  leaders  who  made  an  outstanding  contribution  was 
SalHe  Southall  Cotten.2  In  1902  Mrs.  Gotten  estabhshed  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  to  help  strengthen 
the  growing  number  of  women's  clubs.  She  was  convinced  that 
"a  new  force  in  modem  civilization  .  .  .  would  be  organized 
womanhood."  We  are  still  seeing  the  social  and  political 
consequences  of  her  efforts. 
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Over  the  years  North  CaroHna  women  worked  for  civic  reform; 
they  waged  vigorous  campaigns  against  adult  ilhteracy,  secured 
passage  of  a  law  permitting  women  to  sit  on  school  boards,  and 
worked  for  child  labor  reform  and  the  improvement  of  our 
prisons. 

Harriet  Berry^  was  another  dynamic  leader  in  our  state  in  the 
early  1900s.  As  secretary  of  the  State  Good  Roads  Association, 
Harriet  Berry  was  convinced  that  if  North  Carolina  was  going  to 
develop  as  a  progressive  state,  it  needed  good  roads.  In  1921, 
when  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  authorized  the 
issuance  of  $50  million  in  bonds  for  a  state  highway  system,  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  credited  her  with  "one  of  the  most 
stupendous  pieces  of  legislation  in  the  history  of  the  state.  ...  It 
was  her  bill  in  the  beginning,  and  it  was  her  indefatigable  work 
that  held  the  General  Assembly  in  line  until  it  had  voted. 

Today,  although  women's  leadership  is  still  comparatively 
scarce  at  the  very  top  levels  of  business  and  government,  women 
are  making  outstanding  advances  and  achieving  considerable 
recognition. 

Among  those  who  are  highly  visible  on  the  leadership  scene 
today  from  North  Carolina  are  Elizabeth  Koontz,^  who  recently 
received  the  North  Carolina  Award  for  Public  Service  for  her 
national  leadership  in  the  field  of  education  and  women's 
affairs.  Dr.  Ellen  Winston's  concern  for  human  welfare  has  made 
her  a  major  policy  force  on  the  national  and  state  levels.  Mary 
Semans,^  a  humanitarian  and  civic  leader,  has  worked  cease- 
lessly for  the  creative  and  cultural  enrichment  of  the  citizens  of 
this  state.  Chief  Justice  Susie  Sharp,  one  of  the  few  women  who 
hold  this  position  in  the  country.  And,  of  course.  Dr.  Juanita 
Kreps,  appointed  by  President  Carter  as  our  first  woman 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Dr.  Kreps  is  known 
worldwide  for  her  work  as  an  educator,  economist,  and  author. 

We  also  now  have  the  first  woman  Democratic  party  chairman 
of  this  state,  Mrs.  Betty  McCain.'^  Betty  cochaired  my  campaign 
for  governor  and  was  a  leading  force  in  the  campaign.  Her  work 
as  a  party  chairman  has  been  exemplary. 

As  governor,  I  appointed  two  outstanding  women  to  my 
cabinet.  Dr.  Sarah  Morrow,  as  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources,  has  brought  leadership  and  a  deep  concern 
for  human  welfare  to  this  large  department.  As  a  pediatrician, 
her  special  interest  has  been  in  programs  for  the  proper  healthy 
development  of  our  greatest  resource:  our  children. 

Sara  Hodgkins  as  secretary  of  cultural  resources  has  provided 
leadership  with  the  creation  of  the  Governor's  Business  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  which  promotes  the  joint  cultural 
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and  economic  development  of  the  state.  Secretary  Hodgkins 
became  the  first  woman  official  to  help  promote  our  state 
economy  on  an  international  industrial  trade  mission.  She  and 
Dr.  Morrow  also  attended  the  Executive  Development  Institute 
at  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Business  at  Chapel  Hill  this  past 
fall.  They  were  the  only  two  women  in  the  program  because 
participants  must  come  from  the  highest  level  of  executives. 
There  are  few  women  at  the  very  top  in  any  field. 

People  all  over  the  country  recognize  Martha  McKay^  for  her 
efforts  on  behalf  of  equal  rights,  and  she  is  nationally  known  for 
her  pioneering  in  leadership  training  for  women.  The  "Wo- 
managemenf  process  she  developed  at  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  has  been  praised  throughout  the  business 
community. 

Juanita  Bryant,^  who  has  worked  hard  as  executive  director  of 
this  conference,  has  been  a  leader  at  the  state  and  national  levels 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  She  leaves  next 
week  to  run  for  first  vice-president  of  that  organization,  and  I 
wish  her  the  best  of  luck. 

Government  and  business  still  have  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do 
in  emplojdng  women  in  leadership  jobs,  even  though  there  are 
many  women  who  are  qualified.  Sometimes  these  women  are 
better  qualified  than  the  men,  because  they  know  they're  going 
to  be  scrutinized,  and  they've  worked  extra  hard  to  make  sure 
they're  not  lacking  in  any  way.  Too  many  women  still  feel  that 
they  are  discriminated  against  in  their  jobs,  and  while  we've 
made  some  headway  against  the  more  open  kinds  of  discrimina- 
tion, there  are  still  too  many  women  who  are  passed  over  for 
promotions  and  pay  raises.  And  there  are  still  too  many  women 
who  find  that  some  men  just  don't  believe  women  can  handle  the 
tough  jobs  and  the  hard  decisions  that  come  with  executive 
leadership. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it;  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
women  as  leaders  in  government  and  business.  I  depend  on  a  lot 
of  women  to  get  things  done  in  my  administration,  and  I  count 
on  them  to  help  me  make  strong  efforts  on  behalf  of  women  in 
state  government. 

Miriam  Dorsey^^  and  Helen  Marvin,!^  who  lead  the  Council  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  are  doing  commendable  work  with  the 
council  on  behalf  of  women  all  over  the  state,  and  they  have 
worked  very  hard  to  bring  this  conference  about. 

Jane  Patterson,  working  with  Harold  Webb  in  our  state 
Personnel  Office,  has  breathed  new  life  into  our  Affirmative 
Action  program.  We  are  seeing  to  it  that  women  are  interviewed 
for  every  job  vacancy  for  which  they  apply.  Jane  has  also  been 
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responsible  for  getting  the  state  a  grant  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  that  will  monitor  our  progress  in  that 
area. 

I  want  to  announce  to  you  tonight  that  we  are  also  putting  into 
effect  a  policy  that  should  help  many  women  with  valuable 
experience  to  put  that  experience  to  work  in  the  job  market.  We 
are  now  giving  credit  for  volunteer  experience  in  the  hiring 
process,  just  as  though  that  volunteer  work  were  a  pajdng  job.  So 
many  women  have  worked  for  years  in  volunteer  service,  only  to 
find  out  that  volunteering  doesn't  count  as  work  experience  in 
the  marketplace.  I  know  that  volunteer  work  is  hard  work,  and  I 
want  to  see  that  hard  work  given  the  credit  it  is  due. 

I  am  also  looking  into  the  possibility  of  establishing  half-time 
positions  in  state  government  with  benefits,  as  well  as  job- 
sharing.  With  two-career  marriages  becoming  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  more  women  are  interested  in  working  part 
time,  so  we  are  looking  into  the  figures  on  this. 

My  wife  and  I  have  strongly  supported  efforts  to  pass  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  It's  something  I  believe  in  as 
governor,  as  an  attorney,  and  as  a  husband  and  father.  I  believe 
in  it  because  it  is  right,  and  I  will  continue  to  support  it. 

I  want  to  see  more  women  in  leadership  roles  all  over  this  state 
and  nation  for  the  same  reason;  because  it  is  right  to  give  all 
people  the  chance  to  be  the  best  they  can  be.  We  need  all  the  best 
efforts  of  all  our  people  if  we  are  to  continue  making  progress  as 
a  state. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  courage  to  be  a  leader.  You  know  that.  You've 
done  things  and  taken  stands  that  might  not  have  been  popular 
at  the  time,  but  you  did  that  because  you  knew  you  were  right, 
and  you  had  to  stand  up  for  your  beliefs. 

This  conference  will  help  you  be  more  effective  in  taking  the 
lead,  and  I  hope  it  will  inspire  and  energize  you.  You  will  still 
have  many  tough  decisions  and  a  lot  of  hard  work  before  you. 
You  may  decide  to  run  for  office.  I  hope  that  many  of  you  will. 
You  may  work  behind  the  scenes  in  other  campaigns;  I  hope  you 
will  press  your  candidates  to  stand  for  equal  rights  and 
opportunities  for  all. 

We  are  facing  great  challenges  today  as  a  state  and  as  a 
nation.  We  have  too  many  people  lacking  good  jobs,  good 
educations,  and  health  care.  Our  natural  resources  are 
dwindling.  But  our  human  resources  are  not — and  you  have 
within  yourselves  a  wealth  of  energy,  talent,  and  determination. 
We  need  you  today,  and  we  will  need  you  even  more  tomorrow. 

Don't  let  anyone  discourage  you.  Don't  let  anyone  say  "no"  to 
your  hopes  and  aspirations.  Let  us  say  "yes"  to  the  future.  Let  us 
bend  our  minds  and  our  hearts  to  the  task  of  progress  and 
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opportunity.  Let  us  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  let  us  never 
give  up. 


^Bess  Myerson  (1924-  ),  native  and  resident  of  New  York  City;  B.A.,  Hunter 
College;  honorary  degrees;  former  radio,  TV  personality;  columnist;  consumer 
consultant;  commissioner  of  consumer  affairs,  city  of  New  York,  1969-1974. 
Who's  Who  in  America,  1978-1979,  II,  2358. 

2Sallie  Southall  Cotten  (1846-1929),  native  of  Virginia;  resident  of  Farmville; 
graduate,  Greensboro  Female  College;  lady  manager  for  North  Carolina  at 
World's  Fair,  Chicago,  1893;  active  in  organization  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers;  helped  organize  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  serving  as  president,  1911-1913;  director  for  North  Carolina 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  1916-1920;  honorary  chairman,  woman's 
committee.  North  Carolina  Division  Council  of  National  Defense;  member.  North 
Carolina  Democratic  Executive  Committee.  Who  Was  Who  in  America,  Vol.  I, 
1897-1942  (Chicago:  Marquis  Who's  Who,  Fifth  Printing,  1962),  264,  hereinafter 
cited  as  Who  Was  Who  in  America,  1897-1942;  Edward  T.  James  and  others  (eds.), 
Notable  American  Women,  1607-1950:  A  Biographical  Dictionary,  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  The  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University  Press,  3  volumes,  1971),  I,  389- 
390. 

^Harriet  Morehead  Berry  (1877-1940),  native  of  Hillsborough;  graduate  of  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  (now  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro);  teacher;  member  of  staff.  North  Carolina  State  Geological  and 
Economic  Survey,  serving  as  acting  head  during  World  War  I;  leader  in  working 
for  good  roads;  helped  draft  1915  law  establishing  the  North  Carolina  State 
Highway  Commission;  active  leader  in  Good  Roads  Association,  working  for 
state  support  for  highways  connecting  county  seats  and  major  towns;  helped 
organize  credit  unions  and  savings  and  loan  associations  after  losing  her  post 
with  Geological  and  Economic  Survey  in  1921.  Jeffrey  J.  Crow,  "People  in  Public 
Works:  Harriet  M.  Berry,"  APWA  Reporter,  44  (November,  1977),  4-5. 

^Though  the  exact  quotation  was  not  found,  the  same  ideas  were  expressed  in 
"'Mother  of  Good  Roads'  Honored,"  News  and  Observer,  October  26,  1962.  See 
also  the  editorial  in  the  News  and  Observer,  March  10, 1921,  in  which  the  General 
Assembly  was  commended  for  enacting  the  Good  Roads  Act,  ratified  March  3, 
1921. 

^Elizabeth  Duncan  Koontz  (Mrs.  Harry  Lee)  (1919-  ),  state  official;  native  of 
Salisbury;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.A.,  Livingstone  College;  M.A.,  Atlanta 
University;  longtime  teacher  in  public  schools;  president.  National  Education 
Association,  1968-1969;  former  director.  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.;  former  assistant  secretary,  coordination  of  nutrition 
programs.  North  Carolina  Department  of  Human  Resources;  assistant 
superintendent,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Who's  Who  of 
American  Women,  1977-1978  (Chicago:  Marquis  Who's  Who,  Tenth  Edition, 
1978),  491. 

^Mary  Duke  Biddle  Trent  Semans  (Mrs.  James  H.)  (1920-  ),  native  of  New 
York  City;  resident  of  Durham;  B.A.,  Duke  University;  honorary  degrees;  civic 
and  political  leader;  trustee,  vice-chairman,  Duke  Endowment,  New  York  City; 
chairman,  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1978-1979,  II, 
2920. 

"^Betty  R.  McCain  (Mrs.  John  L.)  (1931-  ),  native  of  Faison:  resident  of 
Wilson;  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University;  active  civic  leader;  named  chairman.  North  Carolina  Democratic 
party,  1976.  "New  Democratic  Party  Chief  Takes  Life  with  a  Smile,"  News  and 
Observer,  October  10,  1976. 
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^Martha  C.  McKay  (1920-  ),  native  of  Massachusetts;  resident  of  Chapel 
Hill;  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  directed  Women  for 
Sanford  groups  during  Terry  Sanford's  gubernatorial  campaign;  with  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  1965-1966;  with  North  CaroUna  Fund,  1967-1968;  U.S. 
R&D  Corporation  (New  York),  1968-1970;  since  1970,  sole  owner  of  McKay  & 
Associates,  developing  WOMAN AGEMENT  Process,  working  with  AT&T,  New 
York;  manager  affirmative  action,  special  assistant  to  director,  Office  of  State 
Personnel.  "Old  Girls'  Pool  Power  Network,"  News  and  Observer,  May  15, 1977; 
"Two  New  Faces  in  North  Carolina  Politics,"  News  and  Observer,  June  28, 1960; 
"Tar  Heel  of  the  Week:  Mrs.  Martha  C.  McKay,  National  Democratic 
Committeewoman,"  News  and  Observer,  July  10,  1960;  Martha  C.  McKay  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  29,  1979. 

^Juanita  M.  Bryant  (1928-  ),  native  of  Rowan  County;  resident  of  Boonville; 
educated,  Catawba  College;  active  civic  leader;  former  president,  N.C.  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  and  first  vice-president.  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs; 
executive  director.  Leadership  Development  for  Women  in  North  Carolina. 
Juanita  M.  Bryant  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  28,  1979. 

^^Miriam  J.  Dorsey  (1944-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  former  aide  on  congressional  staffs 
of  U.S.  Representatives  Horace  Kornegay  and  L.  Richardson  Preyer;  became 
director.  North  Carolina  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women  in  February,  1977. 
"She's  An  Outspoken  Fighter  for  Women's  Rights,"  News  and  Observer, 
January  14,  1979. 

i^Helen  Rhyne  Marvin  (Mrs.  Ned  I.)  (1917-  ),  from  Gastonia;  B.A.,  Furman 
University;  M.A.,  Louisiana  State  University;  additional  graduate  work, 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Universities  of  Colorado  and 
Vermont,  and  the  University  of  Oslo  (Norway);  formerly  professional 
administrative  assistant,  Corps  of  Engineers,  coowner  and  proprietor  of  retail 
shop,  public  school  teacher,  instructor  in  political  science  and  history,  and  later 
head  of  Department  of  Social  Science,  Gaston  College;  now  retired;  member  state 
Senate  since  1977.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1977,  321;  1979,  305;  Helen  Rhyne 
Marvin  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  22,  1979. 


GOVERNMENT  EXECUTIVES  INSTITUTE 
GRADUATION 

Chapel  Hill,  May  26,  1978 

I'm  very  proud  to  be  here  today  to  share  this  unique  occasion 
with  you.  I  know  the  work  you  do  in  state  government,  and  I 
know  that  you're  going  to  be  even  better  administrators  now 
than  you  were  before  you  attended  this  institute.  Fm  grateful  to 
the  university  and  those  in  state  government  who  cooperated  so 
well  to  set  up  this  first-of-its-kind  program. 

I  have  praised  this  program  all  across  the  state,  in  speaking  to 
business  and  citizens'  groups,  because  I  want  them  to  know  what 
we  are  doing  to  make  their  government  more  efficient  and  more 
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responsible.  So  many  people  today  have  lost  confidence  in 
government  at  all  levels,  and  I  want  the  people  to  know  that  we 
in  this  administration  intend  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  restore  that 
confidence  by  making  the  business  of  government  use  its 
resources  just  as  effectively  as  private  business  does. 

You've  had  the  finest  education  in  the  Southeast  here  at  this 
institute: 

UNC  is  the  first  state-supported  university  in  the  nation  and 
the  fourth  largest  university  system  in  the  country,  and  it  is 
ranked  throughout  as  one  of  the  leading  universities  in  the 
world. 

The  Schools  of  Business  and  Public  Administration  are  ranked 
among  the  highest  in  the  country. 

This  institute  is  unique  in  who  it  serves,  and  in  that  it  was 
developed  as  a  joint  effort.  It  is  modeled  after  the  excellent 
programs  for  executives  in  the  private  sector. 

YouVe  also  gotten  a  good  education  because  youVe  worked 
hard— 150  hours  of  course  work  and  150  hours  of  personal 
preparation,  and  sacrifice  of  time  away  from  families  and  jobs. 

Some  people  have  been  skeptical  of  the  need  for  this  kind  of 
program — but  Fve  seen  state  government  inside  and  out,  and  I 
know  that  it's  big  business.  It  ought  to  operate  like  a  business. 

It  has  over  a  $4  billion  budget,  40,000  employees,  and  5.5 
million  shareholders— and  a  great  responsibility  to  those  people. 

We  have  a  lot  of  good  ideas  in  state  government  about  what 
ought  to  be  done— this  institute  will  help  us  get  them  done  by 
teaching  us  to  plan  wisely,  use  people  and  money  wisely. 

As  in  any  business,  good  managers  will  mean  better 
performance  on  the  part  of  the  other  state  employees.  Not  only 
will  you  be  able  to  use  their  talents  more  efficiently,  but  they  will 
learn  from  your  examples  how  to  manage  their  own  work  better. 

A  graduation  "commencement"  usually  marks  a  beginning  for 
those  who  then  scatter  in  many  directions;  this  ceremony  today 
represents  yet  another  milestone  in  your  continuing  growth  and 
development  and  your  return  as  a  team  of  executives  to  enhance 
good  government  in  North  Carolina. 

This  institute,  therefore,  is  neither  a  beginning  nor  an  end — 
but  an  important  crossroad  in  your  continuing  search  for 
excellence  and  lifelong  learning. 

The  thoughts  that  have  been  provoked,  the  insights  that  have 
come,  the  new  perspectives  that  can  be  applied  bring  us  one  step 
closer  to  those  goals  we  have  set  for  ourselves  and  for  North 
Carolina. 

I  leave  this  occasion  today,  as  I  hope  you  do,  very  proud,  even 
more  committed,  and  with  a  renewed  sense  of  excitement  of  what 
we  are  in  North  Carolina  and  what  we  can  be. 
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GOVERNOR'S  COUNCIL  ON 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Raleigh,  May  26,  1978 

There  are  over  600,000  disabled  people  in  North  Carolina — 14 
percent  of  our  population.  Disabilities  cut  across  every  group  in 
our  society;  they  do  not  respect  age,  sex,  or  ethnic  background. 
And  disabilities  can  happen  to  anyone.  If  we  are  lucky  enough  to 
live  to  our  seventies  or  eighties,  most  of  us  will  suffer  a  disabling 
condition  of  one  form  or  another. 

Because  of  that,  we  ought  to  use  the  terms  "special"  laws  and 
"special"  efforts  for  the  disabled  carefully.  They  really  aren't 
"special,"  because  so  many  of  us  may  benefit  from  or  be  touched 
by  them  at  some  point  during  our  lives. 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind,  too,  that,  in  many  ways,  society 
creates  handicapped  people — when  it  designs  an  environment 
that  puts  up  barriers  to  many  citizens,  when  it  does  not  accept 
those  people  who  may  not  meet  the  popular  conception  of  beauty 
or  physical  vitality,  or  when  it  isolates  those  who  seem  different. 
In  the  past,  society  has  added  too  many  of  these  "handicaps"  to 
"disabilities." 

But  I  believe  we  are  seeing  a  new  day  in  North  Carolina  in  this 
field.  We  have  laws  that  are  eliminating  many  of  society's 
handicaps.  We  are  creating  ability  from  disability.  We  are 
making  progress. 

I've  said  many  times  that  our  people  are  our  most  valuable 
resource.  And  I  mean  all  of  our  people.  Because  of  that,  we  are 
committed  to  the  enforcement  of  those  laws  that  work  to  this  end. 
I  think  we  can  be  proud  of  our  record: 

1.  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  first  states  to  have  a  strong 
section  of  a  state  building  code  to  provide  for  the  handicapped. 
This  section  of  the  building  code  has  been  a  model  for  other 
states  in  creating  an  accessible  environment  for  handicapped 
persons. 

2.  Laws  have  been  passed  to  ensure  that  handicapped  persons 
have  the  same  rights  as  all  other  individuals  in  employment, 
education,  access  to  public  facilities  and  services. 

3.  North  Carolina  has  received  federal  support  for  two  im- 
portant and  innovative  projects. 

Project  HELP,i  which  is  designed  to  place  handicapped 
persons  in  newly  created  positions  in  state  government. 

The  Arts  and  Handicapped  Project,  which  will  survey  North 
Carolina's  arts  facilities  and  programs  to  ensure  their 
accessibility  to  handicapped  persons. 
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4.  Along  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  North  CaroHna  is  making 
efforts  to  comply  with  Section  504  of  the  1973  Rehabilitation  Act, 
which  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  institution  receiving  federal 
assistance  to  discriminate  against  handicapped  persons  in  the 
areas  of  emplojmient,  education,  and  service  provision.  We  have 
completed  a  survey  of  state  government  to  see  what  we  need  to  do 
to  comply  fully  with  the  504  regulations.  We  have  been  asking 
and  getting  from  the  legislature  necessary  funds  to  modify 
facilities,  and  we  will  be  making  policy  changes  to  serve 
handicapped  employees  and  handicapped  consumers.  In  the 
future,  all  buildings  leased  by  state  government  will  be 
accessible  or  will  be  made  accessible  to  the  handicapped.  In  my 
administration,  compliance  with  Section  504  is  an  important 
issue.  We  will  not  try  to  circumvent  this  or  any  other  law 
benefiting  disabled  citizens  and  will  comply  with  both  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  law. 

A  key  agency  in  our  compliance  efforts  and  in  our  efforts  to 
integrate  disabled  persons  fully  into  society  will  be  the 
Governor's  Council  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  In  the 
past,  the  focus  of  this  organization  has  centered  on  "employ- 
ment." Improvement  has  been  made  in  this  area  of  the  lives  of 
f  disabled  persons  through  the  rapport  established  by  this  agency 
with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Employment  Security  Commission,  and  Civil  Service 
Commission.  While  much  still  needs  to  be  done,  employers  are 
more  aware  of  the  valuable  resource  disabled  people  represent. 
The  employers,  disabled  persons,  and  service  providers  being 
honored  here  tonight  attest  to  that  fact. 

In  dealing  with  the  employment  problems  of  handicapped 
people  it  becomes  immediately  apparent  that  the  ability  to  get  a 
job,  although  that's  important,  is  not  the  only  concern  of 
disabled  persons.  The  housing  and  transportation  needs  of  this 
segment  of  the  population  are  far  from  being  met — even  with  our 
strong  building  code  and  law  providing  for  equal  access  to  public 
transportation.  Independent  living  centers  and  strict  enforce- 
ment of  accessibility  standards  in  multifamily  housing  are  only 
beginning  to  be  addressed.  Acquisition  of  transbuses,  refitting 
existing  public  transportation  with  accessibility  devices,  such  as 
lifts,  and  providing  low-cost,  on-call,  door-to-door  transportation 
would  provide  handicapped  persons  with  more  equality  in 
transportation.  Handicapped  persons  must  not  be  excluded  from 
vocational  and  educational  programs  because  they  can't  get  in 
the  buildings.  They  must  be  included  in  recreation  and  arts 
activities.  In  short,  handicapped  persons  in  North  Carolina  must 
and  will  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  of  full  access  to  the 
good  life  of  our  state  as  other  citizens  have. 
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I  want  the  Governor's  Council  to  be  an  advocate  for  these 
issues.  I  will  be  meeting  soon  with  Mrs.  Butler^  and  Mrs.  Mace^ 
to  discuss  the  future  plans  of  the  Governor's  Council  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  It  will  make  efforts  to  inform 
all  handicapped  persons  of  their  rights.  It  will  continue  to 
encourage  activities  and  efforts  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
regarding  compliance  issues,  awareness  programs,  and  equal 
opportunities.  While  there  are  special  needs  of  particular 
disability  groups,  there  are  large  issues  which  are  common  to  all 
handicapped  persons.  Above  all,  the  Governor's  Council  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  stresses  the  working  together 
of  all  disability  groups  and  organizations  for  handicapped 
persons  in  furthering  the  full  participation  of  disabled  persons  in 
society. 

We  should  work  in  the  spirit  best  described  by  John  Gardner 

A  nation  is  never  finished.  You  can't  build  it  and  then  leave  it 
standing  like  the  Pyramids.  It  has  to  be  built  and  rebuilt.  It  has  to  be  re- 
created in  each  generation  by  believing,  caring  men  and  women.  It  is 
our  turn  now.  If  we  don't  believe  or  don't  care,  nothing  can  save  the 
nation.  If  we  believe  and  care,  nothing  can  stop  us.^ 


^Handicapped  Employment  Location  Program. 

^Anna  Gardner  Butler  (Mrs.  Robert  B.)  (1922-  ),  native  of  Macon;  resident  of 
Warrenton;  educated,  Campbell  University;  longtime  bookkeeper  for  R.  B.  Butler 
Auction  Company  and  for  Mount  Olive  Pickle  Company,  both  in  Warrenton; 
active  civic  leader;  chairman,  Governor's  Council  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  Anna  Gardner  Butler  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  18,  1979. 

^Lockhart  Follin-Mace  (1942-  ),  native  of  Winston-Salem;  resident  of 
Raleigh;  B.A.,  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  University;  additional  graduate  work, 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  part-time  research  assistant,  then 
teaching  assistant,  then  research  assistant,  UNC-CH,  1972-1976;  director. 
Governor's  Council  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  since  1977.  Lockhart 
Folhn-Mace  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  21,  1979. 

^Gardner,  Excellence,  157,  and  Gardner  letter,  February  22,  1979. 


STATEMENT  ON  BALANCED  GROWTH  POLICY 

Raleigh,  June  22,  1978 

Last  fall  our  State  Goals  and  Policy  Board  conducted  the 
statewide  survey.  North  Carolina  Tomorrow.^  We  asked  people  to 
tell  us  what  they  thought  the  biggest  problems  in  our  state  were, 
and  what  state  government  should  do  about  them.  Over  100,000 
North  Carolinians  responded  to  the  survey.  Over  the  last  six 
months,  the  board  has  been  working  with  those  responses. 
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They've  come  up  with  some  suggestions  to  address  many  of 
these  problems.  Now  it's  time  for  citizens  to  tell  us  whether  we're 
on  the  right  track  with  those  suggestions. 

The  way  we're  planning  to  do  this  is  at  a  series  of  public 
hearings  next  month.  There  will  be  four  hearings:  one  in 
Fayetteville  on  July  10;  in  Thomasville  on  July  13;  in 
Williamston  on  July  17;  and  one  near  Waynes ville  on  July  19. 

These  hearings,  which  will  be  cosponsored  by  the  State  Goals 
and  Policy  Board  and  the  Governor's  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs, 
will  give  people  a  chance  to  comment  on  a  number  of  areas,  one 
being  our  proposed  Balanced  Growth  Policy.  As  you  know,  we 
have  been  working  on  this  policy  for  several  months.  Through 
the  North  Carolina  Tomorrow  survey  and  the  100  county 
conferences  on  balanced  growth  and  economic  development  we 
heard  several  messages — that  our  state  needs  more  and  better 
jobs;  that  we  need  to  protect  our  natural  resources,  including  our 
prime  farmland;  and  that  we  need  to  protect  our  unique  small 
town  life-style.  I  believe  this  policy  will  help  us  do  that  and  help 
all  levels  of  government  make  better  decisions  together  as  we  try 
to  get  the  best  value  from  our  public  investments. 

We're  giving  you  copies  of  the  Balanced  Growth  Policy  today. 
We're  also  mailing  copies  to  local  government  officials  and 
others  throughout  the  state  for  their  review  and  comment.  I 
think  it  represents  a  major  step  in  planning  for  orderly,  quality 
growth  in  North  Carolina. 

In  the  hearings  we'll  also  be  discussing  other  concerns — child 
development,  problems  of  the  elderly,  welfare,  health  care,  and 
government  itself. 

The  State  Goals  and  Policy  Board  will  consider  all  the 
comments  on  the  growth  policy  and  the  other  areas  as  they  pull 
together  their  entire  slate  of  recommendations  for  me  by 
September.  I  think  these  hearings  are  an  important  link  in 
getting  citizens  involved  in  some  of  the  most  crucial  decisions 
state  government  will  make  in  the  next  few  years. 


iSee  "State  of  the  State,"  January  15,  1979,  footnote  9. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION 

Raleigh,  June  24,  1978 

[Many  times  during  the  course  of  his  first  administration  Governor 
Hunt  spoke  to  gatherings  of  Democrats.  On  March  9,  1978,  he  went  to 
Louisburg  to  talk  to  FrankUn  County  Democratic  women;  on  April  25, 
1978,  he  spoke  to  the  Mecklenburg  Democratic  party;  on  September  30, 
1978,  he  went  to  Nags  Head  for  the  Northeaster;  twice  on  October  10  he 
spoke  at  Democratic  rallies,  one  in  Brunswick  County  and  the  other,  an 
eight-county  rally,  in  Greenville;  he  met  with  the  Teen-Dems  at  their 
convention  in  Apex  on  March  24, 1979;  he  addressed  the  North  Carolina 
Democratic  Women's  Convention  in  Burlington  on  September  21, 1979; 
on  October  15,  1979,  he  spoke  in  Charlotte  to  the  Old  Catawba  Society, 
an  organization  founded  after  the  1962  election  "to  give  Democrats  a 
forum  in  which  to  talk  politics  and  hear  political  speakers";  he  spoke  at 
a  Sixth  District  "fundraiser"  in  Greensboro  on  January  26, 1980;  and  he 
met  with  and  spoke  to  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee  on 
December  6, 1980.  In  all  of  his  remarks,  the  governor  extolled  the  assets 
and  positive  attributes  of  the  Democrats  and,  as  head  of  the  party, 
reminded  its  members  of  the  need  for  constant  vigilance  to  assure 
continued  control  of  the  state  and  nation.] 


Adlai  Stevenson  once  said  that,  ''More  important  than 
winning  the  election,  is  governing.  .  .  .  That  is  the  test  of  a 
political  party— the  acid,  final  test.^'^ 

I'm  proud  to  say  today  that,  two  years  after  this  Democratic 
party  won  an  election  vital  to  the  future  of  North  Carolina,  we 
have  met  that  test  to  which  Adlai  Stevenson  referred.  We  have 
been  true  to  the  mandate  of  the  people,  and  we  have  made  a  new 
beginning  in  North  Carolina. 

Most  important,  we  have  done  what  we  told  the  people  of  this 
state  we  would  do — attracting  new  jobs,  fighting  crime, 
strengthening  our  public  schools,  reforming  our  system  of  utility 
regulation.  And  we  have  done  these  things  with  no  increase  in 
taxes. 

We  haven't  given  the  people  of  this  state  the  kind  of  shell  game 
that  has  led  to  disillusionment,  frustration,  and  taxpayer 
rebellion  in  other  states.  We  have  given  them  periformance,  based 
on  the  promises  we  made  in  1976. 

We  promised  a  vigorous  new  economic  development  program, 
and  we  have  reorganized  and  strengthened  our  efforts  in  state 
government,  given  higher  priority  to  our  ports  and  our  energy 
needs,  and  launched  a  program  to  bring  industry  to  undeveloped 
areas.  Last  year  we  attracted  more  new  industry  than  ever 
before,  and  we  may  do  even  better  this  year. 
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North  Carolinians  are  making  more  money,  too.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  personal  income  was  up  23.4  percent  fi:om 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1977.  It  had  increased  12.7  percent  during 
that  quarter.  And  more  North  Carolinians  are  working.  Figures 
released  this  week  show  the  unemployment  rate  in  our  state  at 
3.8  percent. 

We  promised  to  work  to  improve  basic  education  in  our  schools, 
and  we  have  established  a  new  Primary  Reading  Program  and 
rigorous  testing  programs.  We  promised  to  work  to  give  people  a 
greater  voice  in  their  schools,  and  we  have  enacted  a  Community 
Schools  Act  that  is  opening  schoolhouse  doors  to  citizens  all 
across  the  state. 

We  promised  a  major  effort  to  fight  crime,  and  we  delivered  a 
special  message  and  a  special  package  of  legislation  on  crime  to 
the  General  Assembly.  We  have  enacted  a  speedy  trials  law  and 
a  law  making  it  easier  to  require  criminals  to  make  restitution  to 
their  victims,  and  mandatory  sentences  for  certain  serious 
crimes.  Recent  figures  show  a  7  percent  reduction  of  serious 
crime  in  our  largest  cities. 

We  promised  tougher  utility  regulation,  and  we  have 
established  a  public  staff  to  represent  vigorously  and  aggres- 
sively the  consumer  before  the  Utilities  Commission.  That 
reorganization,  plus  the  appointment  of  a  new  and  professional 
commission,  has  saved  the  consumer  millions  of  dollars  already. 

The  commission's  tough  new  posture  is  demonstrated  by  its 
decision  to  establish  efficiency  standards  for  nuclear  plants.  The 
consumer  will  no  longer  pay  for  that  inefficiency.  Right  now,  the 
commission's  public  staff  is  asking  tough  questions  about  the 
need  for  Duke  Power's  proposed  rate  increase. 

We  promised  to  give  people  a  greater  opportunity  to  solve  their 
own  problems.  They're  doing  that,  and  some  of  our  greatest 
progress  in  reducing  crime,  for  example,  has  come  about  because 
of  that.  Property  crime  in  our  largest  cities  has  deceased  by  8 
percent;  and  that  came  about  in  large  measure,  I  believe,  because 
of  the  growth  of  Community  Watch  crime-prevention  programs. 

In  summary,  this  Democratic  party  has  done  what  it  promised, 
and  it  has  done  it  by  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  average 
North  Carolinian— the  millworker,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the 
nurse,  the  small  businessman. 

The  challenge  before  us,  in  this  campaign  year  and  throughout 
the  years,  is  to  represent  tirelessly  those  people  who  don't  have 
lobbjdsts  in  Raleigh  to  look  out  for  them  or  an  association  to 
speak  for  them.  This  party  must  be  the  people's  lobbyist. 

Some  people  have  said  we  live  in  an  age  of  "Me  First" — as  long 
as  I  get  mine,  I  don't  care  about  anybody  else.  There  may  be 
some  truth  to  that.  We  have  learned  to  organize  ourselves  into 
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interest  groups  and  to  articulate  specific  needs  and  to  work  for 
specific  solutions.  Those  groups  have  become  strong  and 
effective,  and  that's  good. 

But  someone  has  to  provide  some  perspective.  Every  interest 
group  can't  get  what  it  wants.  That  leads  to  a  situation  like 
California,  where  everybody  demands  a  bigger  and  bigger  slice 
of  the  pie,  the  pie  gets  bigger  and  bigger  and  eventually  the 
people  pajdng  for  the  pie  just  get  fed  up. 

I  don't  think  it's  a  coincidence  that  the  first  shot  of  the 
taxpayer's  revolt  was  fired  in  California,  a  state  that  doesn't 
have  strong  political  party  organizations.  The  people  there  were 
angry,  and  the  parties  weren't  plugged  in  to  work  as  circuit 
breakers  that  could  have  sensed  that  anger  early  on  and 
provided  an  outlet  for  bringing  about  changes. 

That  must  be  the  job  of  this  Democratic  party — to  hear  the 
people  and  to  give  voice  to  their  concerns,  their  problems,  their 
needs  and,  sometimes,  their  anger.  The  party  must  turn  that 
toward  constructive  change. 

The  party  must  be  sensitive  and  responsive  to  individual 
interest  groups,  but  it  must  have  the  courage  and  the  wisdom  to 
determine  priorities,  to  make  tough  choices,  to  sort  out  the 
competing  and  sometimes  conflicting  demands  and  to  speak  for 
the  common  good.  We're  Democrats,  and  we  care  about  people — 
the  working  couple  trying  to  make  ends  meet,  the  youngsters  in 
school,  the  unemployed  and  the  underemployed,  the  poor,  the 
aged,  the  sick,  the  handicapped.  Our  job  is,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  each  without  unfairly  burdening  any. 

That  requires  a  delicate  balancing— such  as  the  balance 
between  trying  to  meet  all  our  needs  and  being  able  to  afford  it. 
No  one  individual  is  smart  enough  to  do  that  alone.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  committed,  dedicated,  hardworking  people  struggling  together 
to  find  the  right  balance  and  to  draw  that  fine  line.  It  takes  open 
debate,  open  eyes,  open  hearts,  and  open  minds. 

That  is  the  job  of  the  Democratic  party.  Under  its  leadership, 
we  have  made  a  new  beginning  in  North  Carolina.  But  we  have 
only  begun.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go,  and  we  have  a  lot  to  do. 
We  must  continue  to  offer  a  program  for  tomorrow.  It  is  time  not 
to  rest  on  our  record  but  to  renew  our  commitment  to  build  a 
North  Carolina  in  which  every  person  can,  as  Charles  Brantley 
Aycock  put  it,  "burgeon  out  all  that  is  within  them."^ 

I  want  to  ask  you  to  make  that  commitment— particularly  in 
this  campaign  year,  as  we  try  to  elect  a  United  States  senator 
who  will  represent  the  people.  That  is  the  heritage  of  this 
Democratic  party,  and  our  responsibility  is  to  remain  true  to  that 
heritage. 
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It's  not  an  easy  job.  It's  never  easy  when  you  care  about  people 
and  the  hves  they  live.  It  takes  a  special  kind  of  character,  a 
special  kind  of  person.  But  that's  the  way  you  are.  That's  why 
you're  Democrats.  That's  why  you're  here  today. 

We're  not  discouraged  by  what  remains  to  be  done;  we're 
encouraged  by  what  we  have  done.  We're  looking  ahead,  with 
faith  and  energy  and  determination. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  John  Kennedy  set  forth  the 
challenge  that  we  must  face: 

.  .  .  when  at  some  future  date  the  high  court  of  history  sits  in  judgment 
on  each  of  us,  recording  whether  in  our  brief  span  of  service  we  fulfilled 
our  responsibilities  to  the  state,  our  success  or  failure,  in  whatever  office 
we  hold,  will  be  measured  by  the  answers  to  four  questions:  First,  were 
we  truly  people  of  courage  .  . .  Second,  were  we  truly  people  of  judgment 
.  .  .  Third,  were  we  truly  people  of  integrity  .  .  .  Finally,  were  we  truly 
people  of  dedication?^ 


^Stevenson  made  this  statement  when  he  accepted  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination  on  July  26,  1952.  Bartlett,  Familiar  Quotations,  1048. 

2See  "State  of  the  State,"  January  15,  1979,  footnote  12. 

^Kennedy's  words  were  spoken  in  a  speech  to  the  Massachusetts  state 
legislature  on  January  9,  1961,  not  in  his  inaugural  address  as  indicated  in 
Governor  Hunt's  speech.  Bartlett,  Familiar  Quotations,  1072. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  JOHN  INGRAM 

Raleigh,  June  24,  1978 

When  I  spoke  to  the  Democratic  convention  this  afternoon,  I 
spoke  of  this  party's  responsibility  to  the  "people's  lobbyist." 
And  each  of  us,  as  members  of  that  party,  must  be  the  "people's 
lobbyist."  I'm  proud  today  to  have  the  opportunity  to  introduce 
to  you  a  man  who  has  served  as  the  "people's  lobbyist"  in 
Raleigh  for  the  last  six  years  and  will  be  their  lobbyist  in 
Washington  for  the  next  six  years. 

It  has  been  people,  both  young  people  and  their  parents,  that 
John  Ingram^  has  fought  for— as  North  Carolina's  insurance 
commissioner  since  1972  and  as  a  state  representative  before 
that. 

In  the  General  Assembly  he  introduced  the  bill  to  ratify  the 
eighteen-year-old  vote  in  North  Carolina. 

As  insurance  commissioner,  he  fought  to  end  the  discrimina- 
tory assigned  risk  plan  and  to  end  age  discrimination  in 
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automobile  insurance.  He  has  saved  ratepayers  millions  of 
dollars  on  their  insurance  bills.  He  created  a  Consumer  Insur- 
ance Information  Division  that  has  helped  over  100,000  North 
Carolinians  with  their  insurance  bills.  He  has  fought  for  the 
removal  of  architectural  barriers  for  the  handicapped.  He  has 
brought  young  people  and  minorities  into  government.  He  has 
spoken  out  strongly  for  the  people,  and  he  has  backed  his  strong 
words  with  strong  actions. 

John  Ingram  has  proven  himself  to  be  the  strong  senator  that 
North  Carolina  needs  in  Washington.  He  will  take  that  tireless, 
relentless,  aggressive  concern  for  people  and  the  lives  they  live  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  will  work  hard  for  the  people  of 
North  Carolina — for  better  job  opportunities,  for  fairer  insurance 
regulation,  for  a  wise  energy  policy,  for  a  fairer  national  tax 
system,  for  adequate  health  insurance,  for  a  balanced  national 
budget,  for  a  strong  national  defense,  and  for  a  strong  tobacco 
program. 

The  issues  are  clear,  and  the  choice  is  clear.  My  fellow 
Democrats,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the  next  United 
States  senator  from  the  state  of  North  Carolina — John  Randolph 
Ingram. 


^John  Randolph  Ingram  (1929-  ),  native  of  Greensboro;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.S.,  J.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  lawyer;  served  as  first 
lieutenant  with  Judge  Advocate  General  Corps;  member,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 1971;  elected  commissioner  of  insurance,  1972,  1976;  defeated  in  bid  for 
United  States  Senate.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1977,  531,  774;  "Nov.  7  Elections: 
Few  Surprises  Emerged  from  the  Statewide  Vote,"  We  the  People  of  North 
Carolina,  XXXVI  (December,  1978),  20. 


STATEMENT  ON  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CAREER  EDUCATION  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Raleigh,  June  29,  1978 

Anyone  who  has  followed  our  administration  knows  that  I 
have  a  strong  interest  in  improving  education,  promoting 
balanced  economic  growth,  and  encouraging  citizen  involve- 
ment. 

Today  I  have  the  rare  opportunity  to  announce  a  program  that 
encompasses  all  three  areas  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  costs  our 
taxpayers  nothing. 
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For  some  time,  we  have  been  working  with  State  Superinten- 
dent of  PubHc  Instruction  Craig  PhilHps  and  business  leaders 
throughout  the  state  to  establish  a  formal  working  relationship 
between  the  business  community  and  the  public  schools. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Texasgulf ,  Inc.,  a  large  national 
corporation  with  regional  operations  in  Aurora,  has  generously 
agreed  to  donate  the  time  of  one  of  its  top  executives  to  help  us 
develop  that  business-education  relationship. 

Brooks  Whitehurst,^  engineering  services  manager  with 
Texasgulf  in  Aurora  and  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Career 
Education  Advisory  Council,  will  serve  as  the  first  person  in  this 
business-donated  liaison  position. 

In  that  capacity  he  will  meet  with  business  and  education 
people,  make  suggestions  to  improve  management  practices  in 
the  schools,  encourage  the  involvement  of  business  people  in 
school  activities,  work  to  improve  vocational  education  training, 
and  pursue  similar  activities. 

Both  Texasgulf  and  Brooks  Whitehurst  are  demonstrating 
their  commitment  to  quality  education  by  contributing  their  time 
and  financial  resources  to  this  project,  and  I  commend  their 
example  to  other  companies.  We  look  forward  to  the  benefits  that 
can  result  from  a  closer  partnership  between  our  schools  and  the 
business  community  of  North  Carolina. 


1  Brooks  Morris  Whitehurst  (1930-  ),  native  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania; 
resident  of  New  Bern;  B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University; 
chemical  engineer;  positions  with  American  Enka  Corporation,  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  Corporation,  Texaco,  Inc.,  before  joining  Texasgulf,  Inc.,  as 
manager  of  engineering  services  in  1967;  solar  consultant;  instructor,  solar 
energy  application,  Beaufort  Technical  Institute,  since  1976.  Who's  Who  in  the 
South  and  Southwest,  1978-1979,  785. 


DEDICATION  OF 
JOSEPH  M.  HUNT,  JR.,  EXPRESSWAY 

Greensboro,  June  30,  1978 

[Just  tv^^o  days  before  speaking  in  Greensboro,  the  governor 
participated  in  the  dedication  of  the  Wilson  to  Bailey  portion  of  U.S.  264. 
In  that  address  he  discussed  the  importance  of  highways,  saying  the 
people  in  the  East  could  "no  longer  lay  claim  to  being  the  unwanted 
stepchild  of  the  North  Carolina  highway  system."  A  first-rate  system  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  was  essential  to  achieve  balanced  growth, 
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the  governor  said.  Highway  64  would  be  four-laned  from  Rocky  Mount 
to  Tarboro  and  from  Jamesville  to  Plymouth;  a  four-laned  portion  of 
Highway  70  from  Dover  to  New  Bern  was  to  be  opened  in  a  few  weeks; 
additional  four-laning  would  be  done  in  Robeson  and  Columbus 
counties;  and  other  progress  would  be  made  to  assure  that  the  eastern 
section  of  the  state  had  the  highways  needed  to  develop  both  east-west 
and  north-south  routes.  He  commended  the  Highway  264  Association 
for  providing  a  close  partnership  between  the  people  and  state 
government,  calling  this  relationship  "the  key  to  the  progress  North 
Carolina  has  made  in  many  fields." 

A  relocated  segment  of  U.S.  264  was  opened  with  a  ribbon-cutting 
ceremony  on  December  7,  1978.  The  governor  again  reviewed  other 
highway  projects  being  completed.  On  that  particular  section  of  U.S. 
264,  he  noted  that  the  relocation  was  only  a  dream  five  years  earlier;  the 
opening,  almost  a  year  ahead  of  schedule,  was  that  dream  turned  into 
reality.] 


I  feel  very  privileged  to  be  here  today  in  the  company  of  people 
who  have  come  from  across  our  state  to  honor  a  great  North 
Carolinian. 

Many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  are  also  joining  me  in  pa3dng  tribute  to 
a  close  personal  friend  whose  advice  and  counsel  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

It  isn't  rare  in  North  Carolina  for  a  highway  or  other  public 
facility  to  be  dedicated  to  a  person  who  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  state  and  its  people. 

It  is  rare,  however,  to  dedicate  such  a  facility  to  a  person  whose 
contributions  are  so  many  and  so  varied  that  they  have,  in  some 
way,  touched  all  our  lives. 

Joe  Hunt  was  that  kind  of  person.  He  loved  his  state.  He  loved 
its  people.  And  he  dedicated  his  life  to  the  betterment  of  both.  Joe 
Hunt  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  total  commitment.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  do  a  thing  halfway.  He  was  much  like  the 
Scotch-Irish  preacher  who  is  remembered  in  North  Carolina 
history  for  his  prayer  "God  grant  that  I  may  always  be  right,  for 
thou  knowest  I  am  hard  to  turn." 

This  kind  of  commitment,  this  kind  of  loyalty  to  the  people  and 
things  he  believed  in,  was  evident  throughout  Joe  Hunt's  life. 

He  was  bom  in  Greensboro  in  1906  and  was  educated  in  the 
Greensboro  school  system,  at  Riverside  Military  Academy,  and 
at  Duke  University.  He  entered  the  insurance  business  and,  with 
characteristic  tenacity,  rose  to  prominence  in  that  profession. 

Joe  Hunt  applied  the  same  zeal  to  his  family  life  that  he  did  to 
his  professional  and  political  activities.  Even  the  most  casual  of 
acquaintances  were  quick  to  sense  and  admire  his  pride  in  and 
devotion  to  his  family. 
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It  is  certainly  appropriate  that  they  be  recognized  here  today, 
for  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  achievements  of  an  individual  are 
a  tribute  to  his  inspiration. 

Joe  Hunt  developed  an  active  interest  in  local  and  state  politics 
at  an  early  age.  In  1936  he  campaigned  in  Guilford  County  for 
the  election  of  Clyde  R.  Hoey^  as  governor.  Later  he  managed  the 
campaign  in  this  important  county  for  successful  senatorial 
candidate  Willis  Smith. ^ 

He  was  elected  to  the  town  council  of  Hamilton  Lakes,  now 
part  of  Greensboro,  in  1951  and  served  for  two  years  as  mayor 
pro  tem  of  that  community. 

In  1953  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  Guilford  County  to 
serve  in  the  state  House  of  Representatives.  An  indication  of  the 
quality  of  his  service  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  was  reelected  to 
serve  five  consecutive  terms. 

That  his  colleagues  in  the  General  Assembly  held  him  in  high 
regard  as  a  dedicated  servant  of  the  people,  as  an  astute 
legislative  leader,  and  as  a  person  was  demonstrated  in  his 
selection  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  1961 
session. 

Joe  Hunt's  legislative  record  was  a  model  for  those  who  served 
with  him  and  for  those  who  came  later.  His  philosophy  was 
basically  conservative.  Yet  he  championed  many  bold  and 
imaginative  causes  that  moved  North  Carolina  forward. 

He  consistently  supported  the  development  of  a  better 
transportation  system  for  the  state.  In  1957,  while  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Municipal  Study  Commission,  he  coauthored 
legislation  creating  the  cooperative  thoroughfare  planning 
program.  This  program  gave  the  state  a  role  in  urban  highway 
planning  and  brought  us  recognition  as  a  national  leader  in  that 
field. 

Joe  Hunt  was  an  early  advocate  of  industrial  development  as  a 
means  of  bringing  a  more  abundant  life  to  North  Carolina.  His 
work  two  decades  ago  is  part  of  the  foundation  on  which  we  are 
building  our  program  of  balanced  economic  growth  today. 

His  private  and  public  campaigns  to  promote  alcoholic 
rehabilitation  in  North  Carolina  gave  renewed  hope  and,  in 
many  instances,  life  itself  to  countless  citizens  across  the  state. 

He  worked  tirelessly  to  establish  the  state  school  for  mentally 
retarded  children,  and  his  many  contributions  to  public  and 
higher  education  are  a  matter  of  record. 

In  all  his  activities,  Joe  Hunt  was  a  fighter.  I  think  he  would 
approve  my  sajdng  that  he  was  not  a  good  loser.  He  was  a 
gentleman.  He  realized  that  an  occasional  rebuff  was  part  of  the 
game  of  politics.  He  could  lose  graciously.  But  a  loss  for  Joe  Hunt 
was  more  of  a  challenge  than  a  setback. 
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When  the  opposition  party  swept  Guilford  County  in  1962,  Joe 
Hunf  s  response  was  to  plunge  back  into  politics. 

He  had  met  Dan  Moore  almost  four  decades  earlier  when  both 
were  college  students.  A  close  friendship  had  developed,  and 
when  Moore  entered  the  race  for  governor  in  1963,  Joe  Hunt  was 
one  of  the  first  to  join  the  campaign. 

At  the  height  of  the  campaign  he  was  forced  to  bed  by  illness 
and  exhaustion.  He  refused  to  go  home  to  Greensboro  for 
treatment.  He  took  a  room  in  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel,  just  down  the 
hall  from  the  campaign  headquarters.  Grace^  came  to  Raleigh  to 
care  for  him.  He  wasn't  being  stubborn.  He  was  being  J oe  Hunt. 
He  felt  his  place  was  with  the  campaign.  So  he  stayed.  This  kind 
of  dedication  became  the  theme  of  Joe  Hunt's  tenure  as 
chairman  of  the  Highway  Commission  from  July  1, 1965,  until 
June  30,  1969. 

His  first  task  was  to  promote  public  support  for  Governor 
Moore's  $300  million  highway  construction  bond  issue.  In  less 
than  four  months  he  personally  carried  the  campaign  into 
ninety-five  counties,  addressing  more  than  150  different  groups. 
On  one  occasion  he  made  fourteen  speeches  in  a  single  day. 

The  bond  issue  was  approved  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

In  the  first  of  his  four  years  as  chairman  of  the  Highway 
Commission,  a  variety  of  new  programs  were  initiated  and 
impetus  was  given  to  existing  programs. 

Heavy  emphasis  was  placed  on  completion  of  the  "missing 
links"  in  the  interstate  system. 

Implementation  of  the  joint  state-federal  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Highway  System  was  started. 

Ferry  service,  so  vital  in  our  coastal  areas,  was  expanded. 

Especially  significant  were  efforts  to  place  new  emphasis  on 
highway  safety  and  on  beautification. 

These  programs  established  the  theme  for  the  Hunt  years  as 
highway  chairman — a  theme  that  was  innovative,  yet  practical, 
a  theme  that  dealt  with  contemporary  problems,  yet  planned  for 
the  needs  of  the  future. 

North  Carolinians  today  are  benefiting  from  the  effectiveness 
of  that  imaginative  leadership. 

I  want  to  commend  the  membership  of  the  Board  of 
Transportation  on  their  decision  to  honor  Joe  Hunt. 

A  highway — carrying  products  to  the  market,  carrying  people 
to  their  jobs,  carrying  both  the  dream  and  the  reality  of  a  more 
abundant  life  for  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  There  could  be  no 
more  appropriate  memorial  to  a  man  who  dreamed  that  dream 
and  dedicated  his  life  to  making  it  a  reality. 

There  could  be  no  more  appropriate  memorial  to  Joe  Hunt. 

Thank  you. 
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^  Clyde  Roark  Hoey  (1877-1954),  from  Shelby;  studied  briefly  during  summer  at 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  lawyer  and  newspaperman; 
member,  House  of  Representatives,  1899-1900, 1901,  and  of  Senate,  1903;  member. 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  1920-1921;  governor,  1937-1941;  member, 
United  States  Senate,  1945,  until  his  death  on  May  12,  1954.  Crabtree,  North 
Carolina  Governors,  133-134;  David  Leroy  Corbitt  (ed.).  Addresses,  Letters,  and 
Papers  of  Clyde  Roark  Hoey,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1937-1941  (Raleigh: 
Council  of  State,  State  of  North  Carolina,  1944),  vii-xx;  John  L.  Cheney,  Jr.  (ed.). 
North  Carolina  Government,  1585-1974:  A  Narrative  and  Statistical  History 
(Raleigh:  North  Carolina  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  1975),  477,  479, 
481,  714,  724,  725,  726,  745n,  747n. 

2Willis  Smith  (1887-1953),  from  Raleigh;  B.A.,  and  legal  training,  Duke 
University;  lawyer;  World  War  I  veteran;  member.  House  of  Representatives, 
1927-1931,  speaker,  1931;  president,  American  Bar  Association;  elected  to  United 
States  Senate,  November  7,  1950,  serving  until  his  death.  North  Carolina 
Manual,  1953,  399;  Guide  to  North  Carolina  Historical  Highway  Markers 
(Raleigh:  Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
Seventh  Edition,  1979),  91. 

^Hunt  married  Grace  Boren  on  October  21, 1933.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1967, 
499. 


PILOT  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Greensboro,  June  30,  1978 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  tribute  to  a  company  that  has 
meant  so  much  to  North  CaroHna  and  to  North  CaroHnians. 

I  have  to  say  that  one  of  Pilot  Life's  greatest  contributions  to 
North  Carolina  has  been  sponsoring  ACC  basketball  on 
television.  Any  company  that  is  smart  enough  to  do  that  for 
twenty-two  years  is  pretty  smart. 

People  of  North  Carolina  are  pretty  smart  too,  and  the  growth 
of  this  company  shows  that.  They  don't  go  with  a  loser  in 
insurance  any  more  than  they  go  with  a  loser  in  basketball.  And 
the  fact  that  North  Carolinians  have  almost  $4  billion  in  Pilot 
Life  insurance  in  force  says  a  lot  about  the  quality  of  this 
company  and  the  people  who  work  for  it. 

Pilot  Life  has  seen  phenomenal  growth — from  a  modest 
beginning  in  1903,  when  it  had  less  than  $40,000  insurance  in 
force,  to  today,  with  $12  billion  in  force  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  has  paid  $223  million  in  benefits  to  North 
Carolinians  since  1903.  It  has  over  $100  million  in  investments 
in  North  Carolina. 

This  company  has  been  a  tremendous  financial  force  behind 
the  growth  and  development  of  our  state's  economy  and  the 
financial  security  of  our  citizens. 
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But  a  company  is  more  than  figures;  it's  people.  Pilot  Life  has 
been  an  important  and  contributing  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  community  for  seventy-five  years,  and,  likewise,  its 
people  have  been  important  and  contributing  members  of  their 
communities.  That's  the  kind  of  people  you  have  here — agents, 
adjusters,  accountants,  attorneys,  executives,  clerks,  and 
secretaries. 

It's  exemplified  by  the  leadership  you  have  had  over  the 
years— from  John^  and  Thomas  Worth^  and  E.  P.  Wharton^  at 
your  beginnings  to  Louis  C.  Stephens  today. 

Besides  your  business  contributions.  Pilot  Life  has  generously 
contributed  to  the  schools,  the  arts,  and  other  aspects  of 
community  life.  We  can  be  proud  that  this  company  has 
encouraged  its  employees  to  get  involved,  on  a  volunteer  basis,  in 
making  their  communities  better  places — in  the  United  Way,  Red 
Cross,  Little  League  baseball,  whatever  it  might  be. 

That's  the  kind  of  spirit  I  want  to  encourage  all  across  this 
state,  and  Pilot  Life  is  an  example  to  which  I  can  point  for  all  our 
citizens. 

I  want  to  promote  even  more  of  that  involvement,  particularly 
by  business  people,  appljdng  their  business  skills  in  solving  the 
problems  that  face  our  state.  For  example: 

Yesterday,  I  announced  a  program  in  which  Texasgulf,  Inc.,  is 
going  to  contribute  the  full-time  service  of  one  of  its  top 
executives  to  help  improve  our  schools. 

I  want  to  apply  business  management  techniques  to  state 
government.  My  office  is  announcing  today  a  new  system  that 
we  have  developed  for  keeping  tighter  control  over  the  federal 
funds  that  state  government  receives  and  spends— centralizing 
that  control  in  our  State  Budget  Office.  Right  now,  there's  no  one 
person  in  state  government  who  even  knows  how  much  we  are 
spending  in  federal  money,  which,  of  course,  is  your  tax  money. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  congratulating  all  of  you — the  people 
who  make  Pilot  Life  the  kind  of  quality  company  it  is— on 
seventy-five  years  of  successful  sailing.  Your  track  record  tells 
me  that  North  Carolina  is  going  to  continue  sailing  ahead  with 
the  Pilot  for  many  years  to  come. 


iJohn  Milton  Worth  (1811-1900),  native  of  Guilford  County;  resident  of 
Montgomery  and  Randolph  counties;  studied  medicine;  doctor  but  also  farmer, 
miner,  and  merchant;  Clay  Whig  and  Union  man;  state  senator,  1842, 1844, 1848, 
1870,  1872;  salt  commissioner,  1862-1865;  colonel  in  senior  reserves,  1864-1865; 
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state  treasurer,  1877-1885;  many  business  interests,  including  proprietorship  of 
Worth  Manufacturing  Company,  which  operated  cotton  mills  in  Randolph 
County;  one  of  founders  of  Worth-Wharton  Real  Estate  and  Investment 
Company,  1890.  Max  R.  Williams  and  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  The  Papers  of 
William  Alexander  Graham  (Raleigh:  North  Carolina  Office  of  Archives  and 
History,  projected  8  volumes,  1957 — ),  V,  377n;  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  HI, 
454-460;  C.  Richard  Andrews,  vice-president.  Public  Relations,  Pilot  Life 
Insurance  Company,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  29,  1979,  hereinafter  cited  as 
Andrews  letter. 

2T.  C.  Worth,  a  son  of  John  Milton  Worth,  was  a  founder  of  the  Worth-Wharton 
Real  Estate  and  Investment  Company.  He  died  sometime  before  1900.  Andrews 
letter. 

^Edward  Payson  Wharton,  native  of  Guilford  County;  educated,  Greensboro 
grade  schools;  dairy  farmer,  established  various  businesses  before  starting  firm 
of  E.  P.  Wharton  and  Company  to  handle  real  estate  and  insurance.  Various 
reorganizations  occurred,  company  eventually  becoming  Pilot  Life  Insurance 
Company.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  North  Carolina:  Rebuilding  an  Ancient 
Commonwealth  (Chicago  and  New  York:  American  Historical  Society,  Inc.,  1928, 
4  volumes  [2  of  biography  by  Special  Staff  of  Writers],  1928,  1929),  III,  41. 


STATEMENT  ON  INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH 

Raleigh,  July  13,  1978 

I'm  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  some  excellent  news  for 
North  Carolina's  economy  today. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  our  state  attracted  over  $1 
billion  in  investment  in  new  and  expanded  industries.  That  is  as 
much  as  we  attracted  in  all  of  1976,  which  was  a  record  year  at 
the  time.  And  it's  far  ahead  of  1977's  record  pace;  we  attracted  a 
total  of  $1.45  billion  in  new  investment  that  year. 

Just  as  significant,  more  of  that  investment  than  ever  before  is 
in  new,  high-wage  industry.  That  means  we  are  seeing 
significant  results  in  our  efforts  to  broaden  our  industrial  base, 
which  has  traditionally  been  low-wage  in  character.  What  this 
all  boils  down  to  is  that  North  Carolina  is  attracting  more  jobs 
and  more  good-paying  jobs. 

Here  are  the  figures: 

The  total  amount  of  industrial  investment  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  in  new  and  expanded  industries,  is  $1.1 
billion.  That  represents  23,980  new  jobs.  At  the  same  point  last 
year,  the  corresponding  figures  were  $550  million  in  investment 
and  9,486  new  jobs. 

Forty  percent  of  the  new  jobs  this  year,  about  10,000,  are  in 
high-wage  industries,  such  as  tobacco,  machinery,  and 
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fabricated  metals.  By  comparison,  high-wage  industries 
accounted  for  32  percent  of  the  new  employment  in  1976  and  33 
percent  in  1977. 

Perhaps  most  significant  of  all  is  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
investment  in  new  industries,  as  opposed  to  existing  industries. 
As  recently  as  1975,  three  fourths  of  the  investment  recorded 
came  from  the  expansion  of  existing  firms  in  the  state.  Last  year, 
for  the  first  time,  we  had  slightly  more  new  investment  than 
expansion  investment.  But  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
fully  72  percent  of  our  reported  investment  occurred  in  new 
industry  in  North  Carolina,  a  complete  turnaround  from  1975. 

The  industrial  areas  that  have  shown  the  most  growth  are  food 
and  related  products  ($256  million  worth  of  investment  this  six 
months),  tobacco  manufacturing  ($186  million),  transportation 
equipment  ($118  million),  and  nonelectrical  machinery  ($69 
million).  That  indicates  that  we  are  diversifying  our  industrial 
base,  with  more  jobs  being  created  outside  of  textiles  and 
furniture.  Getting  more  jobs  and  better  jobs  was  identified  as  our 
citizens'  top  priority  in  the  North  Carolina  Tomorrow  survey.^ 
This  week  we  have  begun  follow-up  hearings  to  that  survey, 
including  one  in  Thomasville  tonight. 

This  is  why  we  sought  the  modification  of  the  manufacturers' 
inventory  tax  in  the  General  Assembly.  This  is  why  we  pushed 
for  appropriations  to  increase  our  foreign  trade  and  investment 
opportunities  and  to  attract  industry  to  small  cities  and  rural 
areas.  This  is  why  the  Ports  Authority  is  working  to  strengthen 
our  ports. 

I'm  proud  of  our  performance,  and  I'm  excited  by  our  potential. 
A  headline  in  the  Boston  Globe  a  few  weeks  ago  summed  it  up.  It 
referred  to  North  Carolina  as  the  "Sunbelt  Superstar."  We're 
going  to  work  to  keep  that  title. 


^See  "State  of  the  State,"  January  15,  1979,  footnote  9. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COMMUNITY  AGENCIES 

Winston-Salem,  July  13,  1978 

I  appreciate  your  rearranging  your  meeting  time  so  I  could  be 
here  with  you  tonight.  You  and  I  have  some  of  the  same  goals — 
to  bring  about  real  changes  in  North  Carolina — to  make  a  real 
leap  forward  in  progress  for  our  people. 
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We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  From  25  to  30  percent  of  our  people 
live  in  poverty.  There  are  too  many  substandard  houses— about 
300,000.  We  have  one  of  the  highest  school  drop-out  rates  and  one 
of  the  highest  infant  mortality  rates  in  the  country.  Our  per 
capita  income  is  rising,  but  it's  still  too  low;  and  as  many  as  one 
fifth  of  our  people  can't  read  or  write  well  enough  to  fill  out  a  job 
application  or  read  a  want  ad. 

But  you  know  all  these  things.  And  you're  out  to  change  them, 
and  so  am  I.  We  can't  do  it  all— but  we  can  work  more  closely 
together  and  we  can  look  hard  at  what  we're  doing,  to  make  sure 
we're  on  target  and  really  helping  the  poor  to  break  the  poverty 
cycle. 

Many  of  you  know  that  the  roots  of  the  State  Economic 
Opportunity  Office  go  back  to  the  Governor  Sanford  admin- 
istration and  the  State  Fund.  Since  I've  been  governor,  we  have 
for  the  first  time  backed  up  our  commitment  to  SEOO  with  more 
than  $50,000  in  state  money.  We  have  increased  the  staffing  of 
SEOO  by  25  percent,  to  serve  you  and  the  people  you  work  with 
better.  And  I'm  proud  of  the  job  John  [Wilson]  Edwards  and  his 
staff  are  doing. 

But  that's  not  all  we're  doing. 

To  get  your  thinking  into  the  decision-making  process,  we  are 
appointing  people  from  Community  Action  Agencies  to  our 
boards  and  commissions.  Most  recently  we  asked  James 
Bamett^  and  H.  C.  Moretz^  to  serve  on  our  Rural  Transportation 
Commission. 

We  are  taking  advantage  of  CETA  funds  to  support  your 
programs.  From  October,  1977,  through  June  of  this  year  $21.4 
million  of  CETA  funds  went  to  Community  Action  Agencies. 
Thirty  percent  of  CETA  training  and  job  funds  went  to  your 
agencies  and  over  40  percent  of  the  youth  funds  went  to  you. 

We  have  created  a  Division  of  Community  Housing  program  at 
the  state  level.  We  have  upgraded  the  community  assistance 
programs  in  the  state  by  creating  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Community  Development.  We  are  making  great 
strides  in  improving  our  manpower  training  programs.  As 
members  of  the  State  Manpower  Council,  Roy  Thomasson^  and 
Willie  Harvey"^ — my  appointees  from  Community  Action 
Agencies— are  making  a  valuable  contribution. 

And  we  appointed  Howard  Lee  as  secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development.  Howard,  of 
course,  has  an  outstanding  track  record  in  programs  to  help  the 
poor  in  North  Carolina. 

We  are  working  hard  to  recruit  new  higher-paying  industries  to 
the  state.  I  announced  just  this  morning  that  we  are  having  a 
record-breaking  year,  with  over  a  billion-dollar  investment  in 
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new  and  expanded  industries  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 
And  we're  trjdng  to  take  the  jobs  to  where  the  people  are,  which 
means  better  opportunities  in  communities. 

But  we  in  state  government  need  to  do  an  even  better  job.  For 
that  reason  I'm  asking  John  Edwards  and  his  staff  to  prepare  a 
report  for  me  on  how  various  state  agencies  are  helping  the  poor 
and  how  they  can  do  a  better  job.  Too  often  the  tendency  of 
government  is  to  become  self-serving  and  self-perpetuating,  and 
I  want  to  be  sure  we're  really  serving  the  people. 

I  hope  you'll  look  at  yourselves  in  the  same  way.  Have  you 
evolved  into  a  program  that's  most  interested  in  operating  a 
program  rather  than  advocating  better  operation  and  service 
from  existing  programs?  There's  certainly  a  need  for  Community 
Action  Agencies  to  operate  programs  for  the  poor  when  nobody 
else  is  set  up  to  do  it.  But  I  think  we  can  make  existing  programs 
work  a  lot  better  instead  of  creating  competing  programs. 

Just  as  government  tends  to  become  self-perpetuating,  people 
also  tend  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  "let  the  government  do  it." 
And  the  plain  fact  is,  government  can't  do  it  all.  We  need  to  have 
more  people  in  communities  helping  the  people  around  them, 
giving  of  themselves  and  not  just  of  their  money. 

One  of  the  best  ways  people  can  help  each  other  is  through 
Community  Watch  programs.  Over  1,500  Community  Watch 
organizations  have  been  created  in  North  Carolina,  and  they  are 
working.  In  some  instances  there  has  been  as  much  as  an  80 
percent  reduction  in  crime,  and  we  believe  that  at  least  part  of 
that  is  due  to  people  watching  out  for  each  other  and  reporting 
suspicious  actions  to  the  police. 

But  we  need  to  do  more  in  low  income  communities,  like 
housing  projects,  because  the  greatest  victims  of  crime  are  the 
poor.  I  know  there  are  traditional  barriers — people  feel  like  they 
will  be  spjdng  on  neighbors.  They  may  fear  repercussions,  or 
they  may  not  trust  the  police.  But  those  barriers  can  be  broken 
down  with  the  help  of  people  like  you,  who  know  these 
communities  and  who  are  trusted  by  the  people  who  live  there. 
Since  Larry  Barnes  from  my  office  spoke  to  you  in  April,  we  have 
worked  with  senior  citizens  in  Alamance  County  and  in  a  low 
income  area  in  Mebane,  and  they're  making  progress.  We  can 
tailor  Community  Watch  programs  to  the  needs  of  your 
communities,  and  I  hope  you  will  work  with  us  on  this. 

Another  real  need  I  would  like  to  get  your  help  with  is  in 
reading.  The  preliminary  tests  in  our  schools  this  spring  were 
eye-openers  and  showed  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  getting 
our  children  ready  for  the  future.  We  need  more  volunteer 
reading  aides  in  the  schools.  I  know  what  a  difference  they  can 
make,  because  I  am  one  myself;  and  I've  seen  several  of  "my 
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kids"  improve  greatly  this  year.  We  need  more  parents,  and 
grandmas,  and  big  brothers  helping  children  to  read  at  home 
and  in  the  neighborhood.  We  need  to  establish  the  consciousness 
among  our  young  people  that  reading  is  a  real  way  out  of 
poverty,  because  if  they  can't  read  they  can't  hold  a  good  job. 

We  need  to  raise  up  a  new  generation  that  is  free  from  the 
handicaps  of  poverty— free  from  illiteracy,  hunger,  and  low 
expectations.  We  can  do  that  together  by  involving  our  whole 
communities  and  by  relying  on  ourselves  as  well  as  on 
government  funds. 

I  think  you've  done  a  great  job.  Because  of  your  work  there  are 
40,000  families  who  were  helped  through  the  Special  Crisis 
Intervention  program.  There  are  young  people  in  good  jobs. 
There  are  old  people  who  don't  have  to  be  afraid  of  hunger  or  of 
freezing  to  death  in  the  winter. 

Some  people  say  that  in  the  seventies  we've  lost  our  vision — 
that  we  don't  care  like  we  used  to  during  the  War  on  Poverty  and 
the  years  of  the  Great  Society.  But  I  say  they're  wrong,  and  I 
agree  with  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  seventies,  John 
Gardner,  who  said: 

A  nation  is  never  finished.  You  can't  build  it  and  then  leave  it 
standing  like  the  Pyramids.  It  has  to  be  built  and  rebuilt.  It  has  to  be  re- 
created in  each  generation  by  believing,  caring  men  and  women.  It  is 
our  turn  now.  If  we  don't  believe  or  don't  care,  nothing  can  save  the 
nation.  If  we  believe  and  care,  nothing  can  stop  us.^ 


1  James  T.  Barnett  (1918-  ),  native  of  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina;  resident 
of  Roanoke  Rapids;  various  management  courses,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Sterling  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  etc.;  World  War  II  Army  Air  Corps 
veteran;  president  and  general  manager  of  auto  supply  corporation,  1950-1967; 
with  Choanoke  Area  Development  Association  since  July,  1967,  rising  to  position 
of  executive  director.  James  T.  Barnett  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  29,  1979. 

2H.  C.  Moretz,  Jr.  (1924-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Boone;  B.S.,  Appalachian 
State  University;  World  War  II  army  veteran;  formerly  employed  in  various  posts 
with  boards  of  education  in  Watauga  and  Yadkin  counties;  with  WAMY 
Community  Action,  Inc.,  since  1966,  first  as  director  of  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  Project  and,  since  1968,  as  executive  director;  active  in  many  civic  and 
community  projects.  Herbert  C.  Moretz,  Jr.,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  25, 1979. 

3Roy  Lynn  Thomasson  (1947-  ),  from  Elkin;  B.A.  in  international  studies. 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  additional  studies  in  several  foreign 
countries;  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  1968-1970,  in  Malaysian  Borneo;  named  deputy 
executive  director  and  director.  Employment  and  Training,  Yadkin  Valley 
Economic  Development  District,  Inc.,  1971;  director,  Interworld,  Inc.  Roy  Lynn 
Thomasson  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  June  8,  1979;  May  23,  1980. 

''Willie  Harvey  did  not  respond  to  two  requests  for  biographical  information. 

^Gardner,  Excellence,  157,  and  Gardner  letter,  February  22,  1979. 
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OPENING  SEGMENT  OF  1-40 

Black  Mountain,  July  19,  1978 

[On  October  30, 1980,  Governor  Hunt  announced  that  North  Carolina 
was  getting  money  for  a  section  of  1-40  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
He  said  the  project  had  been  "identified  by  name  in  federal  legislation 
as  a  priority  for  federal  funding."  The  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Transportation  had  approved  the  project  in  1978,  though  no  funds  were 
then  available;  because  plans  had  been  made  and  the  project  was  ready 
for  action,  federal  funding  was  being  made  available  in  1980.  When 
completed,  the  governor  said,  North  Carolina  would  have  four-lane 
highways  linking  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington  to  the  Piedmont  and 
on  to  the  mountain  area.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  "This  may  well  be 
one  of  the  few  new  highways  that  we  see  built  on  a  new  location  during 
our  lifetime."  But  it  was  over  two  years  earlier  when  Governor  Hunt 
spoke  at  the  opening  of  a  segment  of  1-40  at  Black  Mountain,  and  his 
remarks  are  given  below.] 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  come  to  this  beautiful  part  of  our 
state.  And  it  is  an  even  greater  pleasure  when  we  can  come  for  an 
event  that  holds  so  much  meaning  for  the  people  here. 

The  completion  of  this  new  segment  of  interstate  highway  is 
significant  in  itself.  It  will  contribute  in  many  ways  to  the 
economic  development  of  this  area,  and  it  will  enrich  the  lives  of 
the  people. 

But  the  important  thing  is  what  this  ceremony  symbolizes.  In 
a  real  sense  we  are  cutting  a  ribbon  here  today  that  signifies  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  exciting  era  for  transportation  in 
western  North  Carolina. 

The  "good  roads"  movement  in  our  state  had  its  origin  here. 
The  first  formal  citizens'  organization  established  to  promote 
good  roads  was  the  "Good  Roads  Association  of  Asheville  and 
Buncombe  County,"  formed  in  1899. 

Western  North  Carolinians  were  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  statewide  "North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Association"  in  1902. 
That  organization  provided  the  grass-roots  support  for  the 
establishment  of  the  first  state  highway  commission  in  1915  and 
a  state-supported  highway  system  in  1921. 

And  our  first  good-roads  governor  was  Locke  Craig^  of 
Asheville. 

So  the  good-road  heritage  is  strong  here,  and  I  do  not  speak 
lightly  when  I  say  a  new  chapter  is  being  added  to  that  heritage 
throughout  this  region  today. 

This  administration  has  pledged  to  develop  a  highway  system 
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that  flows  easily  east  and  west,  connecting  our  mountain 
counties  with  the  industrial  Piedmont  and  the  ports  of  the  East. 

With  this  pledge  in  mind  we  went  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
then  to  the  people  with  a  $300  million  road  bond  issue,  and  they 
endorsed  that  effort.  That  effort  has  been  a  special  challenge 
here  in  the  West.  We  began  with  the  disadvantage  of  having  to 
cope  with  the  unprecedented  damage  done  to  our  highways 
during  the  winter  of  1976-1977. 

That  was  followed  last  November  by  floods  that  devastated 
sixteen  counties  here  in  the  West,  destroying  100  of  our  bridges 
and  heavily  damaging  390  miles  of  roads.  Behind  that  came 
another  severe  winter  and  more  damage  to  our  highway  system. 
Despite  the  setbacks  we  have  made  exciting  progress  here  in 
these  western  counties. 

We  have  moved  ahead,  dramatically,  with  the  highway 
improvement  program.  We  have  readjusted  priorities  where 
necessary.  We  have  maintained  ambitious  schedules  of  many 
projects,  and,  I'm  pleased  to  say,  we're  ahead  of  schedule  on 
others. 

Multilane  highways  are  moving  steadily  across  this  state, 
tying  the  Coastal  Plain  to  the  Piedmont  and  to  the  mountains. 

And  with  each  new  mile  of  highway  there  is  new  economic 
opportunity  for  our  communities  and  counties  and  for  the  state 
as  a  whole. 

I  want  to  say  clearly  today  that  the  counties  of  western  North 
Carolina  are  no  longer  the  "lost  provinces"  of  the  state. 

You  are  not  only  wanted,  but  needed.  And  a  first-rate  highway 
system  is  vital  here  if  this  state  is  to  realize  its  full  potential. 

With  this  ceremony  today,  we  move  within  easy  sight  of  the 
opening  of  the  first  multilane  highway  that  will  stretch  from 
Morehead  City  to  the  Tennessee  line. 

Other  projects  in  the  current  highway  improvement  program 
will  provide  four-lane  access  from:  Asheville  to  Murphy; 
Asheville  to  Charlotte;  Asheville  to  Brevard;  Boone  to 
Wilkesboro;  Marshall  to  Weaverville;  Murphy  to  Bryson  City; 
Sylva  to  Balsam;  and  Columbus  to  Rutherford  ton. 

Completion  of  these  projects  will  provide  western  North 
Carolina  with  three  major  multilane  east- west  highways — the  I- 
40  project  we  are  noting  today,  the  southern  route  along 
Highways  64  and  74,  and  the  northern  route  along  U.S.  421. 

In  addition  a  broad  program  of  secondary  road  improvements 
is  under  way.  These  roads  are  really  the  key  to  the  effectiveness 
of  our  total  transportation  system,  because  they're  the  farm-to- 
market  roads,  the  home-to-work  roads,  the  school  bus  roads. 

So  you  can  see  that  we  are  moving  forward  with  an  exciting 
road-building  program  in  western  North  Carolina.  In  the  years 
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ahead,  this  program  will  mean  much  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  this  area  and,  thereby,  to  the  balanced  growth  of  our 
state. 

This  ceremony  represents  one  more  significant  step  in 
reaching  that  goal  of  balanced  growth  and  full  opportunities  for 
all  the  people  of  our  state.  Other  steps  are  ahead,  and  we  will 
continue  going  forward  until  we  reach  that  goal. 


^Locke  Craig  (1860-1925),  native  of  Bertie  County;  resident  of  Asheville;  B.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  lawyer;  member,  House  of 
Representatives,  1899-1900,  1901;  governor,  1913-1917;  first  highway  commission 
was  appointed  during  his  administration.  Crabtree,  North  Carolina  Governors, 
116-117;  UNC  Alumni  Directory,  1740;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  477- 
479. 


STATEMENT  ON  PROGRESS  OF 
HUNT  ADMINISTRATION 

Raleigh,  July  20,  1978 

My  cabinet  secretaries,  members  of  my  staff,  and  I  held  a  day- 
long retreat  on  Monday  to  review  our  progress  during  this  year 
and  to  look  ahead  to  the  rest  of  this  year  and  to  the  coming 
General  Assembly  session.  I  want  to  report  to  you  on  that 
meeting. 

For  the  most  part,  this  was  a  "policy  review"  meeting — 
reviewing  how  much  progress  we  have  made  toward  meeting  the 
goals  of  this  administration  and  looking  at  how  the  job  ahead  of 
us,  and  our  different  responsibilities,  fit  into  our  evolving 
balanced-growth  policy. 

I'm  pleased  with  our  progress— in  education,  in  jobs,  in  crime 
control,  in  utility  regulation,  in  reducing  prison  overcrowding, 
and  in  so  many  areas.  But  we  spent  most  of  the  meeting  looking 
ahead  and  talking  about  the  three  major  areas  where  this 
administration  will  continue  to  put  its  emphasis— balanced 
growth,  human  development,  and  government  improvement. 

In  balanced  growth,  the  questions  before  us  are:  How  do  we 
bring  jobs  to  those  areas  that  need  them?  How  do  we  build  better 
communities?  What  do  we  do  with  our  natural  resources?  What 
do  we  put  on  the  land? 

In  human  development,  the  questions  are:  What  services  do  we 
provide,  and  where?  What  are  our  priorities?  What  should  be  the 
level  of  our  financial  investments?  My  first  priority  here  is 
raising  up  a  new  generation  of  children. 
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In  government  improvement,  the  questions  are:  How  do  we 
bring  about  better  control  and  direction  of  state  spending?  How 
do  we  get  citizens  even  more  involved?  How  can  we  be  more 
accountable  to  the  taxpayers? 

I  believe  we  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  these  areas. 
And  I  believe  the  process  of  citizen  involvement  that  we  are 
going  through  with  the  North  Carolina  Tomorrow^  survey  and 
the  public  hearings  that  we  completed  in  the  West  last  night  are 
helping  us  answer  those  questions. 

But  we  have  a  lot  more  work  to  do— not  just  this  administra- 
tion, but  all  of  state  government  and  our  local  governments  and 
all  of  our  citizens.  We  have  to  keep  asking  those  questions  and 
keep  working  to  find  answers. 


iSee  "State  of  the  State,"  January  15,  1979,  footnote  9. 


STATE  PORTS  AUTHORITY 

Wilmington,  July  24,  1979 

[On  November  21,  1978,  Governor  Hunt  spoke  at  a  State  Ports 
Authority  meeting  in  Greenville.  Not  only  were  members  of  the 
authority  there,  but  tobacco  industry  leaders  from  throughout  the 
nation  and  representatives  from  the  Japanese  Tobacco  and  Salt 
Corporation  were  also  in  attendance.  The  governor  discussed  the 
importance  of  tobacco  to  the  ports  and  to  the  economy  of  North 
Carolina.  He  said  the  tobacconists  and  the  ports  were  "vital  to  each 
other's  health,  well-being,  and  growth."  Governor  Hunt  pointed  out 
some  of  the  problems  at  the  ports  but  quickly  added  that  when  a 
weakness  was  identified,  "we  are  establishing  control  and  improving 
processes  so  as  to  provide  better  service  at  all  points."  He  gave  specific 
examples  of  efforts  being  made  to  provide  for  efficiency  at  the  state's 
ports. 

In  the  following  address,  the  governor  touched  on  some  of  the  same 
points  and  showed  what  improvements  had  been  made  since  his 
administration  had  been  in  office.] 

It's  truly  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  at  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Ports  Authority.  Last  year  I  spoke  at  the  July  and  November 
board  meetings.  I  intend  to  follow  that  same  pattern  this  year. 

Few  organizations  within  state  government  have  made  such 
significant  progress  since  the  beginning  of  our  administration  as 
have  the  North  Carolina  state  ports. 
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When  we  came  into  office  the  ports  were  foundering.  Net 
profits  were  down.  Morehead  City  was  known  chiefly  as  a 
tobacco  and  phosphate  port.  There  were  no  regular  shipping 
Hnes  calHng  at  Morehead  City  and  only  three  at  Wilmington.  For 
twenty-five  years  the  Ports  Authority  had  depended  upon  a 
$150,000-a-year  supplement  from  the  General  Assembly  to  help 
meet  operating  costs. 

In  two  and  a  half  years  that  picture  has  been  completely 
changed.  In  effect  the  progress  that  has  been  made  makes  the 
ports  at  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington  the  new  ports  of  North 
Carolina.  There's  little  resemblance  between  then  and  now. 

A  few  examples  of  what  I'm  saying: 

Morehead  City  has  long  been  known  as  a  tobacco  port.  We  are 
happy  to  have  that  business.  And  this  year  we  are  making 
improvements  in  our  service  to  the  tobacco  industry  that  should 
relieve  some  longtime  problems.  But  this  domination  of  tobacco 
resulted  in  a  peak-and-valley  situation  of  operation  and 
revenues.  When  tobacco  was  in,  things  were  good.  When  it 
wasn't,  things  were  dead. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  trade  development  efforts,  that  peak-and- 
valley  business  is  leveling  out.  We  have  vastly  increased  the 
lumber  exporting  business  at  Morehead  City.  Lumber  exports 
tonnage  has  increased  over  200  percent  in  the  first  two  years  of 
our  administration.  According  to  one  lumber  company  official, 
Morehead  City  is  now  the  principal  lumber  exporting  port  on  the 
East  Coast.  And  we  expect  this  growth  in  the  lumber  business 
since  January,  1977,  to  reach  280  percent  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  no  regular  shipping  lines  at  Morehead 
City.  Now  we  have  five  regular  shipping  lines,  including  a 
container  line.  Between  them  those  lines  serve  northern  Europe 
and  South  Africa. 

Two  years  ago  at  Wilmington,  we  had  three  regular  shipping 
lines.  Now  we  have  ten,  including  seven  container  lines.  Between 
them  they  serve  northern  Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Middle 
East,  the  Far  East,  India,  and  South  America. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  not  required  that  $150,000-a- 
year  General  Assembly  supplement  to  the  operations  budget.  We 
are  moving  the  ports  nearer  self-sufficiency. 

At  Wilmington  we've  vastly  improved  the  container  business. 
We  expect  the  container  tonnage  to  double  this  year — going  from 
215,000  tons  last  year  to  474,000  tons.  That  is  the  fastest  growth 
rate  in  container  business  for  any  port  on  the  East  Coast.  We 
recently  recruited  Sea  Land,  and  its  worldwide  connections  with 
the  container  business,  to  Wilmington. 

To  accommodate  this  growth,  the  container  handling  area  at 
Wilmington  has  expanded  by  eight  acres,  and  an  additional 
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sixteen  acres  are  expected  to  open  within  the  next  sixty  days. 

A  second  container  crane  arrived  last  month  and  almost 
immediately  was  put  to  work.  In  the  first  month,  the  crane  has 
already  been  used  more  than  it  was  in  the  nearly  two  years  it  was 
at  Morehead  City.  We  expect  use  of  the  crane  here  will  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  move  from  Morehead  City  in  a  little  over  two  years. 

Let  me  digress  to  say  that  I  knew  the  decision  to  move  the 
crane  to  Wilmington  would  not  be  a  popular  decision  with 
everybody.  But,  operation  of  the  state  ports  is  a  business,  a 
business  with  the  goal  of  benefiting  all  North  Carolinians.  The 
decision  made  by  the  authority  was  a  good  business  decision 
thaf  s  already  paying  dividends.  Politically,  the  easier  decision 
would  have  been  to  leave  the  crane.  But  it's  not  a  political 
decision,  nor  should  it  be  one. 

The  time  has  come  to  look  ahead.  I  have  told  Bill  Greene  and 
Tom  Taft  that  I  want  them  to  give  their  total  support  to  promote 
the  development  of  Morehead  City. 

I  think  that  the  increase  in  lumber  at  Morehead  City  is  one 
indication  of  their  follow-through  on  my  directions.  I  think  the 
fact  that  we  brought  Bud  Mershon^  back  from  Chicago  to  North 
Carolina  to  work  on  promoting  business  at  Morehead  City  is 
another.  In  addition,  we've  opened  a  trade  development  office  in 
Morehead  City.  We're  making  $500,000  in  improvements  to  the 
lumber  and  tobacco  warehouses  at  Morehead  City. 

At  Wilmington,  the  future  also  looks  good.  The  General 
Assembly  recently  agreed  to  our  budget  request  for  a  $7.4  million 
expansion  of  the  port  here.  That  was  the  second  largest  capital 
appropriation  in  the  history  of  the  Ports  Authority. 

A  key  to  our  future  will  be  strong  citizen  support  statewide  and 
locally.  It's  important  to  the  growth  of  any  business  that  the 
local  business  climate  is  good,  supportive,  and  positive.  In 
November,  I  plan  to  attend  the  Ports  Authority  meeting  in 
Morehead  City.  I'm  hopeful  that  my  conversations  with  local 
citizens  there  will  be  attuned  to  looking  ahead  at  what's  really 
needed  for  the  port.  Carteret  County  citizens  have  been  strong 
supporters  of  that  port  for  many  years. 

We  also  appreciate  the  support  we  have  gotten  in  Wilmington. 
We  especially  are  thankful  for  the  business  local  companies  give 
us.  For  example,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  Federal  Paper  Board 
is  going  to  triple  its  tonnage  through  Wilmington  within  two  and 
a  half  years.  Hercofina,  Dupont,  Babcock  and  Wilcox,  General 
Electric,  Diamond  Shamrock,  and  many  others  in  this  area  use 
our  ports. 

Statewide  we  are  developing  special  marketing  efforts  to 
convince  more  of  our  industries  that  are  now  shipping  out  of  our 
state  to  ship  through  the  ports  within  this  state.  North  Carolina 
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leads  the  South  in  exports.  Our  ports  do  not  benefit  just  the 
regions  they  are  in  but  the  entire  state.  In  some  cases  the  ports 
are  the  Hfeblood  of  businesses  operating  in  the  interiors  of  our 
state.  And  as  our  export  and  import  business  grows — exports  of 
furniture,  for  example,  have  nearly  tripled  in  the  last  three 
years — the  ports  will  become  even  more  important  to  our  state. 

Credit  for  the  successes  we've  had  can  be  clearly  laid  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  State  Ports  Authority  members  and  the  staff. 
Through  your  leadership,  the  ports  have  become  more  aggressive 
in  business  development  and  more  efficient  in  operation.  You 
have  sharpened  the  focus  of  state  port  policy.  Most  important, 
you  have  moved  to  get  the  best  out  of  both  ports.  You  have 
improved  both  by  treating  them  differently,  but  fairly.  You  have 
realized  that  a  little  healthy  competition  between  the  ports 
doesn't  hurt  but  that  our  overriding  concern  is  the  overall  picture 
and  what  benefits  the  state.  You  have  shown  strength,  wisdom, 
and  just  plain  good  common  and  business  sense.  You  have  done 
remarkably  well  under  sometimes  difficult  conditions. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  authority  has  been  matched  only  by 
that  of  the  staff.  The  new  leadership  provided  by  Lauch 
Faircloth,  Bill  Greene,  Bob  Goins,^  and  Bill  Edwards^  has  been 
exceptional. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  culmination  of  those  efforts  over  the 
past  two  and  a  half  years.  Today  it  is  my  pleasure  to  announce 
that  the  net  profit  at  the  North  Carolina  state  ports  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  is  the  best  in  the  twenty-seven-year  history  of  the 
State  Ports  Authority.  In  addition,  it  was  the  best  year  ever  for 
Wilmington  and  the  best  year  in  a  decade  at  Morehead  City. 
That  is  an  unparalleled  triple  dose  of  good  news  at  the  state 
ports. 

Total  net  profit  for  both  ports  last  year  was  $563,214,  up  from  a 
$152,000  deficit  last  year  and  a  220  percent  increase  over  the 
previous  best  year  of  1967.  While  Morehead  City  still  finished  in 
the  red  (by  $202,295)  last  year,  the  deficit  from  the  preceding  year 
was  slashed  by  two  thirds.  And  Bill  Greene  assures  me  that 
Morehead  City  is  at  least  going  to  break  even  next  year. 
Wilmington's  net  profit  last  year  was  $776,272,  a  record  in  its 
twenty-seven-year  history.  Also,  June  tonnage  was  up  34  percent 
since  1977.  One  real  test  of  business  strength  is  profit  margin. 
Two  years  ago  the  state  ports  profit  margin  was  2  percent.  This 
past  year  that  rose  to  6  percent. 

In  summary,  what  all  these  statistics  reveal  is  that  the  ports  of  r 
North  Carolina  had  their  best  year  in  history. 

So,  now  more  than  ever,  it's  time  for  businesses  of  this  state, 
region,  and  country  to  realize  that  it's  a  whole  new  ball  game  at 
North  Carolina's  state  ports.  We  are  not  the  ports  we  were.  We're 
better.  We're  North  Carolina's  new  ports.  Norfolk  and 
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Charleston  are  no  longer  going  to  get  the  slack  we  can't  handle, 
because  now  we  can  handle  it.  Those  businesses  that  haven't 
checked  out  the  Wilmington  and  Morehead  City  ports  in  the  past 
two  years  should.  They'll  find  new  and  improved  services, 
expanded  facilities,  and  a  strong  desire  to  be  the  best-run  ports 
on  the  East  Coast.  As  governor,  I'm  going  to  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  see  that  North  Carolina's  ports  continue  to 
grow  and  improve. 


^Joseph  K.  Mershon  (1921-  ),  native  of  Louisville,  Kentucky;  resident  of 
Raleigh;  captain,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for  four  years;  with  Interstate  Motor 
Freight  System  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  prior  to  joining  North  Carolina  State 
Ports  Authority  as  trade  development  representative,  Chicago  and  Raleigh.  J.  K. 
Mershon  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  25,  1980. 

2Robert  F.  Coins  (1931-  ),  native  of  High  Point;  resident  of  Hubert:  B.S., 
U.S.  Naval  Academy;  M.S.,  East  Carolina  University;  veteran  of  U.S.  Navy;  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  1955-1975;  with  N.C.  State  Ports  Authority  since  1977;  manager. 
Port  of  Morehead  City.  Robert  F.  Coins  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  18, 1980. 

^William  W.  Edwards  (1932-  ),  native  of  Charlotte;  resident  of  Wilmington; 
educated,  navy  schools  and  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington;  veteran 
of  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars;  LCDR  USN  (Ret.);  with  State  Ports  Authority  since 
1974,  serving  as  supervisor.  Shipping  and  Receiving,  1974-1976,  as  assistant 
director  of  operations,  1976-1977,  and  as  manager.  Port  of  Wilmington,  since 
March,  1978.  William  W.  Edwards  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  19,  1980. 


STATEMENT  ON  CENTRAL  PRISON 
Raleigh,  July  26,  1978 

[The  Grovernor's  Office  issued  with  this  statement  two  documents,  one 
entitled  "Overview  of  Statewide  Prison  Construction"  and  the  other 
"Summary  of  Central  Prison  Renovation."  His  statement  below  covered 
in  less  detail  some  of  the  same  points  discussed  in  the  two  attachments. 

The  renovation  of  Central  Prison  was  to  be  accomplished  in  stages, 
with  renovation,  demolition,  and  construction  of  new  buildings  all  as 
parts  thereof.  Planning  the  work  was  carefully  done,  because 
throughout  the  period  of  September,  1978,  and  January,  1982,  inmates 
would  be  provided  for— with  maximum  security — while  buildings  were 
being  torn  down,  built,  and  renovated.] 


Just  a  few  hundred  feet  away  from  us  stands  a  prison  built  in 
1884  and  designed  to  hold  950  inmates.  Just  as  Central  Prison 
has  been  inadequate  for  many  years  now,  so  has  our  approach  to 
fighting  crime.  That's  why  I  proposed  a  total  crime-fighting 
program,  to  deal  with  every  aspect  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
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One  of  the  first  things  I  recognized  when  I  came  into  office  was 
how  the  severe  overcrowding  in  our  prisons  was  keeping  the 
prisons  from  operating  to  prevent  crime.  I  know  of  judges  who 
were  simply  not  sentencing  convicted  offenders  to  prison  terms 
because  of  the  overcrowding. 

Today  I  want  to  outhne  for  you  the  steps  we're  taking  across 
the  state  to  make  our  prisons  a  useful  tool  against  crime. 

The  legislature  has  appropriated  $72.7  million  for  prison 
construction  and  renovation.  Twenty-seven  million  dollars  of 
that  is  for  the  renovation  of  Central  Prison,  the  keystone  of  our 
prison  system.  The  project  is  now  out  to  bids,  and  we  plan  to 
award  the  contracts  by  the  end  of  next  month.  Some  demolition 
is  getting  under  way  now,  and  work  is  beginning  on  the  new 
driveway  and  a  new  water  line.  If  all  goes  well,  there  will  be  new 
facilities  standing  here  in  three  years  and  three  months  from  the 
time  construction  begins. 

In  addition  to  Central  Prison  there  are  several  projects  either 
under  way  or  just  completed  in  other  parts  of  the  state  that  will 
give  us  a  little  more  than  3,000  new  prison  beds.  Some  of  the 
projects  use  inmate  labor,  which  helps  both  the  inmates  and  the 
state. 

At  existing  field  units,  inmates  are  helping  build  single-cell 
additions  that  will  allow  528  more  beds.  We  are  expanding 
Caledonia,  Odom,  and  McCain  prisons  by  144  beds  each,  all  in 
single  cells.  A  12-story,  480-bed  high-rise  prison  in  Salisbury  will 
be  completed  next  year,  and  we  are  also  renovating  kitchens, 
service  buildings,  grounds,  and  sewerage  systems  at  several 
units. 

We  are  also  making  use  of  other  state  buildings,  like  the 
Richard  T.  Fountain  School  at  Rocky  Mount  and  the  Cameron 
Morrison  School  in  Moore  County.  Fountain  now  houses 
youthful  offenders,  and  Morrison  is  a  minimum  and  medium 
custody  facility,  which  gives  us  600  more  beds.  The  Purser 
Building  at  Cherry  Hospital  in  Goldsboro  is  being  turned  into  a 
medium  custody  facility  for  200  inmates  who  need  specialized 
attention. 

All  of  this  is  to  do  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  make  our  prisons  a 
workable  tool  in  the  fight  against  crime. 


DEDICATION  OF  REGIONAL  WATER  SYSTEM 

c 

Henderson,  July  26,  1978 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  was  lieutenant  governor,  I  came  up  here 
to  talk  about  water  supply  and  what  it  means  to  communities. 
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Now  I'm  proud  to  come  back  here  and  help  you  savor  your 
accompUshments. 

This  new  $13  million  regional  water  system  is  a  superb 
example  of  cooperation,  persistence,  and  commitment.  It  shows 
what  you  can  do  when  you  get  three  whole  counties  working 
together  for  the  common  good,  for  the  future.  And  it  shows  in  real 
life  what  Fve  been  talking  about  for  the  last  year— what  it  means 
to  have  balanced  growth. 

You  have  here  three  counties,  three  main  towns — Oxford,  Soul 
City,  and  Henderson.  You  need  jobs.  YouVe  had  to  turn  industry 
away  in  the  past  because  there  wasn't  enough  water  to  support 
it. 

So  what  you  did  was  to  form  a  partnership  among  yourselves, 
and  with  the  state  and  federal  governments,  to  invest  public 
dollars  in  public  facilities  so  that  industry  can  come  here.  You 
didn't  just  wait  for  dollars  to  come  floating  down  from  other 
levels  of  government.  The  city  of  Henderson  passed  a  $2.3 
million  bond  issue.  The  city  of  Oxford  passed  a  $900,000  bond 
issue.  Soul  City  gave  $600,000.  The  state  gave  $2.7  milHon  to  help 
match  the  federal  government's  50  percent  contribution. 

And  you  followed  through  in  working  with  the  state  and 
federal  governments.  Former  Mayor  George  Boyd,i  to  whom 
we're  dedicating  this  water  system,  worked  tirelessly  to  get  the 
project  under  way.  I  know  it  must  have  been  frustrating 
sometimes  to  go  through  the  process  of  getting  grants  approved, 
but  Mayor  Boyd  and  the  leadership  of  the  other  cities  and  the 
counties  persisted. 

Now  you  have  a  modern  water  system  capable  of  pumping  four 
times  as  much  water  as  you're  going  to  use  initially.  And  you 
may  well  need  that  extra  capacity— my  industrial  recruiters  tell 
me  there's  some  promising  activity  going  on  up  here.  I  want  to 
tell  you  now  that  I'll  do  whatever  I  need  to  do  as  governor  to  help 
you  get  more  industry  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  and  I 
want  these  three  councils  to  be  a  part  of  that  growth. 

I  know  you  still  need  to  improve  your  sewage  treatment 
facilities  in  order  to  grow.  But  we're  working  on  that,  too.  The 
Warrenton-Norlina-Soul  City  treatment  plant  is  on  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Develop- 
ment's recommended  funding  list  for  fiscal  1979,  which  begins  in 
October.  When  construction  plans  for  that  plant  get  federal 
approval,  the  communities  will  get  $1.3  million  in  federal  grants, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  from  the  state  Clean  Water 
Bonds.  The  city  of  Henderson  is  on  that  same  list  and  would  get 
about  $7  million  in  federal  money  and  $1.2  million  in  state  Clean 
Water  Bond  money.  I  realize  there  are  some  local  money 
problems,  and  Secretary  Lee  has  talked  to  some  of  you  about 
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that.  We're  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  overcome  that 
hurdle,  and  Secretary  Lee  and  his  people  are  going  to  keep 
working  with  you  on  it. 

I'm  glad  you  all  decided  to  dedicate  this  new  water  plant  to 
George  Boyd.  He  was  a  man  of  many  talents,  and  he  was  a  hard 
worker — some  say  his  hobby  was  work.  He  was  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  serving  as  councilman  and  lacking  just  one 
month  of  two  terms  as  mayor.  Under  his  leadership  Henderson's 
recreation  program  was  expanded.  He  sought  funding  for  the 
sewer  system,  and  funds  were  approved  for  low-rent  housing.  He 
also  established  the  joint  city-county  intergovernmental 
committee,  which  brought  city  and  county  leadership  closer 
together. 

These  three  counties  will  never  be  the  same  again  now  that 
this  water  system  is  in  place.  Your  established  cities  are  going  to 
grow;  your  new  town.  Soul  City,  is  going  to  get  a  boost,  and  what 
started  out  as  a  cow  pasture  is  going  to  turn  into  a  city  of  real 
opportunity. 

I'm  proud  of  what  you've  done;  I'm  proud  of  what  we've  done 
together.  This  partnership  between  state  and  local  government, 
and  among  local  governments,  has  worked  very  well.  Let's  keep 
it  going. 


^George  Venable  Boyd,  Jr.  (1911-1977),  native  of  Enfield;  educated,  Maxton 
Junior  College;  National  Guard  service;  affiliated  with  several  businesses 
including  Roses  Stores,  Inc.,  1930-1938;  Draper  &  Dawin  Stores,  1938-1942; 
Southern  Railway,  1942-1950;  Tungsten  Mine  Corporation,  1950-1962;  Dillon 
Supply  Co.,  1962-1967;  and  Henderson  Daily  Dispatch,  1967-1977;  mayor  and  city 
council  member,  Henderson,  1952-1977.  R.  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  mayor  of  Henderson,  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  June  20,  1979. 


SOUTHERN  LEGISLATIVE  CONFERENCE 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  July  28,  1978 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  to  participate  in  this 
portion  of  your  program,  because  I  think  the  twin  issues  of 
federal  formulas  and  the  distribution  of  federal  funds  are  of  great 
importance  and  great  concern  to  all  of  us  in  the  South. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Southern  Legislative  Conference  that 
were  adopted  by  the  executive  committee  this  May  clearly  define 
the  problem  we  face— the  Northeast  and  Midwest  at  the  expense 
of  the  South.  The  introduction  of  such  factors  as  "population 
lag"  and  "pre-1940  housing"  has  cost  our  region  more  than  $117 
million  in  last  year's  Community  Development  Amendments 
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alone.  Ten  million  dollars  of  those  funds  came  from  my  state. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  must  be  concerned  about  this 
because  this  regional  conflict  comes  at  the  very  time  when  we 
should  be  looking  for  areas  in  which  we  can  work  together  to 
solve  problems  that  cut  across  regional  lines.  And  it  comes  at  the 
very  time  when  the  South  is  ready  to  take  a  strong  leadership 
role  in  bringing  this  about. 

The  Southern  Growth  Policies  Board  has  responded  quickly 
and,  I  think,  very  well  to  the  assaults  on  federal  aid  formulas  and 
to  your  directives  calling  for  a  vigorous  and  cooperative  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  southern  states.  The  board  has  already  saved  the 
South  millions  of  dollars.  And  its  work  has  just  begun. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  merely  design  allocation  formulas 
that  ensure  each  region  its  fair  share  of  federal  dollars  based  on 
the  particular  needs  of  its  people.  We  must  work  together  to 
shape  creative  new  national  policies  to  achieve  balanced  growth 
and  development,  to  address  the  problems  of  the  small  cities  in 
our  country— both  North  and  South — that  are  growing  and 
straining  to  meet  that  growth,  to  assure  a  strong  role  for  the 
states  in  solving  their  own  problems. 

These  are  exciting  challenges  for  us;  and  I  want  us,  as  a 
country  and  as  a  region,  to  get  on  with  meeting  them.  But  so  long 
as  we  must  devote  our  efforts  and  our  talents  toward  simply 
guaranteeing  a  public  policy  that  is  fair  and  equitable,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  address  the  far  greater  and  far  more  important  task  of 
seeking  and  solving  the  problems  that  transcend  regions  and 
affect  so  many  of  our  people. 

Our  regional  disputes  do  not  serve  any  good  public  purpose. 
And  I  want  them  to  end. 

I  want  the  South  to  be  treated  fairly  when  we  establish 
national  programs  and  national  objectives. 

Late  next  month  I  will  be  meeting  with  the  leaders  of  the 
various  northern  coalitions,  along  with  Governor  Busbee^  and 
Senator  Whichard.^  Our  purpose  is  to  convert  the  current 
negative  approach  toward  the  South  into  a  positive  working 
relationship. 

I  want  to  talk  with  these  people  about  the  issues  that  have 
divided  us,  but  I  want  to  tell  them  also  about  the  South  that  you 
and  I  love  so  much. 

They  say  the  South  is  growing,  is  prospering — and  they  are 
right.  They  say  our  per  capita  income  is  increasing  faster  than 
theirs  is— and  they  are  right.  They  say  we  do  not  need  assistance 
from  federal  programs— and  they  are  wrong. 

The  South  has  an  unfinished  agenda.  We  have  made  a  lot  of 
progress;  there's  no  question  about  that.  But  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go. 
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The  South  is  still  poor.  In  1975  the  United  States  had 
23,991,000  persons  classified  as  in  poverty.  Of  those,  10,406,000 
lived  in  the  South,  in  that  census  region  that  roughly  corres- 
ponds to  the  Southern  Legislative  Conference.  Only  4,336,000 
were  in  the  Northeast;  5,336,000  in  the  North  Central  States;  and 
3,912,000  in  the  West. 

In  percentage  terms  we  had  15.3  percent  of  the  people  who  live 
in  our  region  classified  as  living  in  poverty.  In  the  Northeast,  the 
percentage  was  8.9. 

In  terms  of  children  classified  as  living  in  poverty,  the  1975 
figures  showed  there  were  7,132,000  in  the  United  States,  43.43 
percent  of  them  living  in  the  South.  Our  states  had  3,098,210.  By 
comparison  the  Northeast  has  1,330,110. 

This  is  what  I  want  to  impress  upon  our  northern  friends. 

In  health  care,  in  educational  attainment,  in  per  capita 
income,  in  practically  every  index  you  can  envision,  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  we  even  near  the  national  average.  You 
know  this,  and  you  face  these  problems  every  time  your 
legislature  goes  into  session.  I  want  to  make  sure  the  leaders  in 
the  Northeast  know  it  also. 

Through  your  efforts  we  have  made  a  lot  of  progress.  I  am 
especially  proud  of  what  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
has  done  to  aid  economic  development  in  our  state  and  raise  our 
per  capita  income,  to  help  every  child  in  our  state  learn  to  read,  to 
improve  health  services,  and  to  move  us  "up  the  ladder"  in  so 
many  areas. 

The  people  in  the  Northeast  need  to  know  that  we  are  working 
hard  in  each  of  our  states  to  close  the  gap  that  still  exists 
between  the  South  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  We  are  succeeding. 
And  we  should  not  be  penalized  for  that  success.  But  we  have 
been. 

The  so-called  "rate-of-change"  or  "growth  lag"  criteria  now 
enshrined  in  HUD  programs  are  the  instruments  of  destruction 
to  our  people  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  raise  themselves  above 
poverty. 

I  am  still  convinced  that  federal  aid  programs  designed  to  aid 
low  income  people  should  provide  aid  to  people  with  low  incomes. 
Under  the  new  formula  constructions,  this  is  not  the  case.  We  see 
communities  with  stable  conditions,  with  low  rates  of  change  in 
income  or  population,  but  with  high  incomes,  low  levels  of 
poverty,  and  sound  housing  stock  receiving  federal  windfalls. 
And  we  also  see  other  programs  adopting  the  same  growth  lag 
criteria  in  their  formulas  for  distribution  of  funds. 

And  so  while  we  talk  of  working  together  with  the  Northeast, 
and  while  we  seek  areas  of  agreement  and  ways  in  which  to  end 
this  conflict,  we  must  also  remain  vigilant  to  the  increasing 
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proposals  to  change  federal  formulas  and  to  shift  programs 
away  from  the  people  who  need  them  the  most.  We  must  remain 
aggressive  in  our  fight  for  fair  public  policies. 

In  this  regard  the  Southern  Growth  Policies  Board,  under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Busbee  and  Senator  Whichard,  has  been 
an  outstanding  resource  to  all  of  us  during  the  past  year.  It  has 
been  the  single,  coordinated  voice  for  the  South,  and  its  work  is 
paying  off.  Without  the  board's  prompt  action  on  changes  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  for  example,  the 
South  would  have  lost  at  least  $70  million. 

Much  activity  is  now  taking  place  in  keeping  with  the 
resolutions  your  executive  committee  adopted. 

The  Washington  office  is  being  rapidly  expanded.  We  hope  to 
have  a  staff  of  eight  in  place  by  the  end  of  August. 

Municipal  leagues  throughout  the  South  are  joining  with  the 
board,  both  in  terms  of  political  influence  and  with  their  money, 
to  strengthen  our  efforts. 

Leaders  of  the  Southern  Growth  Policies  Board  have  held  a 
highly  productive  meeting  with  congressional  leaders  from  the 
southern  states  who  indicated  both  their  support  for  the  board's 
efforts  and  their  appreciation  for  the  information  it  has  provided 
to  the  southern  congressmen. 

And  constant  attention  continues  to  be  given  to  the  issues  now 
being  considered  in  Congress  and  to  the  production  of  timely  and 
accurate  information  on  the  efforts  of  various  funding  and 
program  proposals. 

There's  a  great  deal  going  on  now  and  a  lot  we  can  be  proud  of. 
The  Southern  Growth  Policies  Board  can  be  very  effective 
because  it  is  both  a  rall3dng  point  for  our  efforts  and  a  common 
resource  base  for  our  region.  It  involves  governors,  legislators, 
private  citizens,  and  local  government  officials  in  its  work  and 
its  decision-making. 

Bill  Whichard  says  the  board  received  a  * 'battlefield  com- 
mission" because  no  one  else  was  there  when  the  attack 
occurred.  It  has  carried  the  flag  well  for  the  South  in  the  past 
and,  with  our  help  and  support,  will  carry  it  well  in  the  months 
ahead. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  all  of  you,  and  especially 
with  your  executive  committee  and  the  S unbelt/ Snowbelt  Task 
Force,  as  we  seek  solutions  to  the  problems  that  face  each  of  our 
states  in  the  South  today. 


^Greorge  Dekle  Busbee  (1927-  ),  native  of  Vienna,  Georgia;  resident  of 
Atlanta;  B.B.A.,  LL.B.,  University  of  Georgia;  USNR,  World  War  II;  lawyer; 
practiced  in  Albany,  1952-1974;  member,  Georgia  House  of  Representatives,  1957- 
1974;  governor  of  Georgia,  since  1974.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1980-1981,  I,  501. 
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^Willis  Padgett  Whichard  (1940-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Durham;  B.A., 
J.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  practicing  attorney;  enlisted  in 
National  Guard,  1966-1972;  member,  House  of  Representatives,  1970-1974,  and  of 
Senate,  1975-1980;  active  civic  leader;  appointed  to  North  Carolina  Court  of 
Appeals  July  25, 1980.  North  Carolina  Manual,  i979, 315-316;  "Senator  Named  to 
Fill  Vacancy  on  Bench,"  News  and  Observer,  July  26,  1980. 


OPENING  OF  23-MILE  STRETCH  OF  U.S.  70 

New  Bern,  July  31,  1978 

[On  April  27,  1977,  Governor  Hunt  had  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
said  he  had  ordered  the  Department  of  Transportation  to  speed  up  the 
construction  of  U.S.  70  bypass  and  bridge  around  New  Bern.  The 
governor's  enthusiasm  was  evident  at  the  opening  of  the  segment 
around  New  Bern,  on  July  31,  1978.] 


This  has  been  an  exciting  month  for  me,  and  I  think  it  has 
been  a  meaningful  month  for  North  CaroHna. 

Back  on  June  18  we  traveled  to  Wilson  County  to  take  part  in 
ceremonies  opening  a  two-lane  portion  of  a  13-mile  multilane 
stretch  of  U.S.  264  between  Wilson  and  Bailey. 

Then  on  July  19  we  went  to  western  North  Carolina,  to  Black 
Mountain  in  Buncombe  County,  to  open  a  vital  6.4-mile 
multilane  segment  of  Interstate  40. 

Today  we  have  come  back  here  in  eastern  North  Carolina  and 
to  Craven  and  Jones  counties  to  cut  the  ribbon  on  a  beautiful, 
and  extremely  important,  23-mile  stretch  of  U.S.  70. 

In  just  over  one  month  we  have  opened  34  miles  of  multilane 
highways  in  our  state.  And  these  have  all  been  key  links  in  our 
state  highway  system. 

Actually,  this  ceremony  today  marks  completion  of  one  of 
the  last  major  links  in  what  will  soon  become  our  first  cross- 
state  multilane  highway. 

With  the  widening  of  the  70- A  bypass  at  Smithfield  and 
completion  of  relatively  short  1-40  links  in  Wake  and  Buncombe 
counties,  people  and  products  will  move  from  Morehead  City  to 
the  Tennessee  line  on  four-  and  six-lane  highways. 

It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  economic  benefits  this  new  stretch 
of  road  will  bring,  but  they  will  be  substantial. 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  road,  in  terms 
of  both  the  economic  benefits  and  easing  traffic  congestion.  That 
is  why,  last  summer,  our  administration  expedited  the 
completion  of  the  U.S.  70  bypass  around  New  Bern. 

And  this  is  just  one  of  the  projects  that  represent  our 
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commitment  to  the  development  of  a  highway  system  that  flows 
easily  east  and  west. 

We  pledged,  early  in  our  administration,  to  put  special 
emphasis  on  building  this  kind  of  system.  We  have  emphasized 
the  need  for  balanced  economic  growth  all  across  North  Carolina 
and  for  the  kind  of  transportation  system  needed  to  promote  that 
growth. 

This  was  our  purpose  in  going  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
then  to  the  people  to  ask  for  a  $300  million  road  bond  issue. 

If  there  was  a  note  of  urgency  in  the  campaign  for  passage  of 
the  bond  issue,  it  was  intended.  We  wanted  to  get  on  with  the 
economic  development  of  our  state.  And  we  wanted  to  get  our 
road-building  program  under  way  quickly  before  inflation  cut 
deeper  into  the  increasingly  limited  revenues  available  for 
highway  construction. 

We  believe  the  people's  overwhelming  support  of  the  bond 
issue  was  an  endorsement  of  this  concept;  and  as  is  evident  here 
today,  we  are  making  progress  toward  transforming  that 
concept  into  reality. 

This  progress  is  important  to  all  North  Carolinians,  but  it  is 
particularly  significant  here  in  the  East.  As  I  have  said  before,  a 
first-rate  highway  system  is  absolutely  essential  in  this  section 
of  the  state  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  statewide  balanced  economic 
growth  that  is  our  goal. 

This  is  why  the  four-laning  of  U.S.  264  is  being  continued  from 
Wilson  to  Greenville. 

This  is  why  Highway  64  will  be  four-laned  from  Rocky  Mount 
to  Tarboro  in  Edgecombe  County  and  from  Jamesville  to 
Plymouth  in  Martin  and  Washington  counties. 

This  is  why  the  Highway  Improvement  Program  calls  for 
spending  almost  $50  million  for  the  four-laning  of  portions  of 
U.S.  421  in  New  Hanover  and  Pender  counties. 

This  is  why  a  high  priority  has  been  given  to  the  four-laning  of 
Highway  74  across  the  lower  Coastal  Plain  (Columbus  and 
Robeson  counties),  leading  west  to  Charlotte  and  Asheville. 
Thirty-two  million  dollars  is  being  spent  there. 

Transportation  progress— dramatic  progress — is  being  made 
in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Still,  I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  projects  I 
have  mentioned  today  are  not  local  projects.  They  are  being  built 
because  they  are  needed  to  promote  economic  growth  and  bring  a 
more  abundant  life  to  all  North  Carolinians. 

We  have  learned  fi:om  experience  that  there  is  no  limit  to  what 
we  can  accomplish  in  this  state  if  we  work  together.  And  that  is 
particularly  true  in  transportation. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  much  of  the  transportation  progress 
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being  made  in  North  Carolina  today  must  be  attributed  directly 
to  this  growing  spirit  of  cooperation.  And  I  am  talking  about 
cooperation,  not  just  between  the  sections  of  our  state,  but 
between  the  people  at  the  grass-roots  level  and  their  state 
government. 

The  key  to  the  progress  we  are  making  is  the  Highway 
Improvement  Program,  which  schedules  projects  and  sets 
priorities  based  on  need  and  available  or  anticipated  revenues. 
And  the  key  to  the  success  of  that  program  is  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  participation  by  local  officials  and  interested  citizens 
across  the  state. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  highway  program  is  updated  each 
year  to  add  new  projects  and  adjust  priorities.  The  basis  for  that 
update  is  a  series  of  meetings  held  in  each  of  our  fourteen 
highway  divisions— meetings  at  which  the  Board  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  department  staff  sit  down  and  talk  with  local 
people. 

The  recommendations  voiced  at  these  meetings  will  definitely 
influence  final  decisions.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
teamwork  produces  progress  in  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina's  potential  for  growth  has  never  been  better. 
The  progress  we  are  making  in  transportation  is  a  solid 
foundation  for  that  growth.  But  transportation  is  not  an  end  in 
itself.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end.  And  that  end  is  a  more  abundant 
life  for  every  citizen  of  this  state. 

Earlier  this  month  I  held  a  day-long  "policy  review"  meeting 
with  members  of  my  cabinet  and  staff.  We  looked  at  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  three  major  areas  this  administration 
is  emphasizing — balanced  growth,  human  development,  and 
government  improvement.  I  think  it  was  an  indication  of 
progress  that  we  spent  most  of  our  time  looking  at  the  job  ahead. 
This  was  not  complacency.  It  was  enthusiasm  for  the  future.  And 
it  was  clear  to  everyone  attending  that  meeting  that  the 
enthusiasm  was  a  direct  result  of  increasing  citizen  involvement 
in  government  and  in  the  various  programs  that  affect  the 
future. 

I  hope  this  involvement  will  continue  to  grow. 

Working  together,  we  have  accomplished  much  that  has  been 
good  in  the  past. 

Working  together,  we  are  accomplishing  much  that  is  good  for 
all  our  people  today. 

Working  together,  we  will  accomplish  even  more  in  days- 
ahead. 

Thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  ON  RESULTS  OF 
TESTING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Raleigh,  August  3,  1978 

[Annual  reading  and  math  achievement  tests  were  given  to  all  public 
school  students  in  grades  one,  two,  three,  six,  and  nine,  and  the  results 
were  released  on  August  3.  First  and  second  graders  scored  at  or  above 
the  national  average  in  reading  and  math;  third  graders  scored  one 
month  below  the  national  average  in  both  reading  and  math;  sixth 
graders  were  four  months  behind  in  reading  and  two  in  math;  and  ninth 
graders  were  seven  months  behind  the  national  average  in  both  reading 
and  math.  The  tests  were  administered  in  April,  1978,  for  the  first  time 
after  the  1977  General  Assembly  ordered  an  annual  statewide  testing 
program.  In  general,  students  from  eastern  counties  performed  poorly  in 
comparison  with  those  in  piedmont  and  western  counties,  a  fact 
attributed  in  large  measure  to  the  low  income  levels  of  eastern  families. 
Of  the  state's  metropolitan  areas.  Wake  County  and  Winston-Salem- 
Forsyth  County  outscored  the  national  average.  See  "N.C.  Test  Scores 
Shift  with  Grade  Levels,"  News  and  Observer,  August  4,  1978.] 


The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  today  releasing 
the  results  of  the  first  annual  test  in  our  public  schools.  The 
report,  of  course,  has  some  good  news  and  some  bad  news.  The 
good  news  is  that  North  Carolina  students  are  performing  at  or 
above  the  national  norm  in  reading  and  in  math  at  both  grades 
one  and  two.  The  bad  news  is  that  in  the  higher  grades, 
particularly  the  ninth  grade,  our  students  are  not  doing  as  well. 

But  the  real  significance  of  this  report  is  that,  for  the  first  time, 
we  know  how  our  students — all  of  our  students — are  doing,  by 
school  system.  The  information  about  their  overall  performance 
is  available  to  all  of  us  in  North  Carolina.  And  parents  have 
individual  information  about  their  own  children. 

We  have  begun  to  build  a  system  that  gives  us  the  information 
we  need  about  student  performance  and  the  public  schools — our 
strengths  and  our  weaknesses.  The  challenge  to  all  of  us — to  me 
as  governor,  to  the  General  Assembly,  to  educators,  to  parents, 
and  to  students— is  to  use  this  information  to  make  changes  in 
the  public  schools  that  will  guarantee  that  our  students  are 
learning. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  a  means  of  accurately  identifying 
our  problems  and  of  measuring  the  progress  we  are  making. 

I  believe  these  results  show  us,  for  example,  that  we  must 
continue  our  emphasis  on  the  early  years,  with  our  kindergarten 
system  and  Primary  Reading  Program.  We  can  see  that  we  still 
have  a  job  to  do  in  the  elementary  and  upper  grades. 
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We  are  beginning  a  process  that  can  bring  fundamental 
changes  to  our  schools  and  to  the  lives  of  the  people  of  this  state. 
We  are  beginning  a  process  that  can  bring  rigor,  discipline,  and 
accountability  to  our  educational  efforts.  We  are  beginning  a 
process  that  can  help  us  ensure  that  no  student  will  graduate 
from  high  school  in  this  state  without  being  able  to  read,  write, 
and  do  math  at  a  minimum,  survival  level. 


STATEMENT  ON  PCB  SPILLS 
IN  EASTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Raleigh,  August  17,  1978 

[Large  amounts  of  a  chemical  known  to  cause  cancer  in  laboratory 
animals,  polychlorinated  biphenyl,  were  dumped  along  highways  in 
several  eastern  North  Carolina  counties  in  the  summer  of  1978.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  Division  of  Health  Services  of  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources  addressed  a  document  to  "North  Carolina  Citizens  Living  on 
Roads  Where  PCBs  Were  Dumped,"  advising  them  to  avoid  contact  with 
the  chemical,  to  wash  with  soap  and  water  should  there  be 
contamination,  and  to  report  to  the  county  health  department  if  there 
had  been  any  unusual  exposure.  The  memorandum  was  worded  so  as  to 
give  utmost  assurance  to  citizens,  minimizing  the  likelihood  of  ill  effects 
from  the  chemical. 

The  "smelly,  oily,  brown  strip"  which  covered  210  miles  of  highways 
in  fifteen  counties  was  waste  transformer  oil  "laced  with  toxic  PCB. . . ." 
See  "Booze,  Politics,  PCBs  Highlighted  1978  in  N.C.,"  News  and 
Observer,  December  31,  1978. 

PCB  was  used  as  a  lubricating  agent  in  electrical  transformers. 
Robert  J.  Burns  of  Lakewood,  New  York,  who  operated  a  chemical  waste 
disposal  firm,  and  his  two  sons  were  arrested  and  charged  with  hauling 
the  chemical  from  a  Raleigh  site  and  dumping  it  along  roads.  Two 
Raleigh  men,  Robert  E.  Ward,  Jr.,  and  his  son  Robert  E.  Ward  III,  were 
later  charged  with  assisting  the  Burnses,  and  Robert  E.  Ward,  Jr.,  was 
accused  of  trying  to  prevent  Robert  J.  Burns  from  discussing  the  matter 
with  federal  officials.  The  state  charged  them  with  conspiracy  to 
damage  state  right-of-way  property.  Robert  E.  Ward,  Jr.,  was  president 
of  Ward  Transformer  Company. 

Charges  of  conspiracy  were  dismissed  against  both  Robert  E.  Ward, 
Jr.,  and  his  son  when  they  were  tried  in  Halifax  County,  because  of  lack 
of  evidence;  Ward  still  faced  federal  charges  of  violating  environmental 
protection  laws  and  possibly  a  civil  suit  to  pay  for  the  cleanup.  News 
and  Observer,  June  13,  1979;  Raleigh  Times,  June  13, 1979.  Legal  action 
against  Ward  was  still  pending  when  Hunt's  first  four  years  ended. 

More  than  five  months  after  the  dumping  had  occurred,  no  decision 
had  been  made  as  to  disposal  of  the  contaminated  soil.  Burial  sites  in 
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Warren  and  Chatham  counties  were  protested  by  residents  of  those 
counties.  A  plan  to  haul  the  soil  to  a  federally  approved  site  in  Alabama, 
a  plan  estimated  to  cost  $12  million,  was  also  considered. 

Time  passed.  The  contaminated  soil  was  not  removed  as  had  been 
promised  by  Governor  Hunt  in  his  August  4,  1978,  statement  below.  In 
late  May,  1979,  T.  Mitchell  Langdon,  a  citizen  of  McGee's  Crossroads  in 
Johnston  County,  erected  two  4'-x-8'  signs,  each  portraying  two  skulls 
and  crossbones  and  the  words  "PCB  Cleanup— Hunt's  Folly." 
Department  of  Transportation  officials  asked  Langdon  to  remove  his 
signs  from  state  right  of  way,  which  he  did,  leaving  them,  however,  in 
view  of  passing  motorists.  He  told  reporters  he  had  ordered  100  of  the 
signs,  which  he  planned  to  put  all  over  eastern  North  Carolina.  Gary 
Pearce,  the  governor's  press  secretary,  responded  by  saying  the 
governor  would  have  liked  having  the  contaminated  soil  picked  up  long 
before.  He  did  not  think  the  governor  knew  about  the  signs.  See  "The 
Month  in  State  Government:  PCB,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina, 
XXXVII  (February,  1979),  6;  "Clean  up  PCB,  Residents  Cry,"  News  and 
Observer,  May  24,  1979.  On  June  4  federal  environmental  officials 
refused  North  Carolina's  request  to  allow  in-place  treatment  of  the 
contaminated  soil.  The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
approved  a  142-acre  Warren  County  site  as  a  possible  disposal  area. 
News  and  Observer,  June  5,  1979.  Commissioners  in  Wake,  Alamance, 
Chatham,  and  Person  counties  refused  to  permit  landfills  within  their 
borders  to  be  tested  as  possible  PCB  burial  sites.  "Commissioners  Reject 
Plan  to  Bury  PCBs  in  Wake,"  Raleigh  Times,  June  19,  1979;  "PCB  Not 
Isolated  Matter,"  News  and  Observer,  June  24,  1979. 

As  Governor  Hunt's  first  four-year  term  drew  to  a  close,  the  PCB- 
contaminated  soil  remained  in  place  along  the  North  Carolina 
highways  where  it  had  been  dumped;  but  some  scientists  were  saying 
the  chemical  was  no  longer  a  health  hazard.  "Scientists  Say  PCB  Spills 
No  Longer  Health  Hazard,"  Raleigh  Times,  November  27,  1980.] 


On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week,  I  met  with  officials 
from  the  Departments  of  Human  Resources,  Natural  Resources 
and  Community  Development,  and  Transportation  to  review  the 
actions  that  have  been  taken  to  deal  with  the  PCB  spills  and  to 
determine  whether  further  action  is  needed. 

As  a  result  of  those  meetings,  I  have  issued  the  following 
instructions: 

The  Department  of  Transportation  will  immediately  move 
ahead  to  cover  the  affected  areas  with  charcoal  to  deactivate  the 
PCBs  and  prevent  any  contamination. 

After  that,  grass  and  soil  along  all  the  affected  areas  will  be 
scooped  up  and  removed  to  sites  that  are  being  identified  and 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

County  health  departments  will  be  asked  to  provide  infor- 
mation about  PCBs  to  every  person  living  along  the  affected 
roadways. 
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The  Department  of  Transportation  will  erect  signs  cautioning 
people  to  stay  off  the  affected  grass  and  soil. 
In  addition: 

I  am  doubling  the  reward  offered  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  those  responsible  for  the  spills,  to  $5,000. 

I  am  directing  Secretary  of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety 
Phil  Carlton  to  put  extra  highway  patrolmen  on  the  roads  at 
night  to  protect  against  further  spills. 

I  am  joining  Attorney  General  Rufus  Edmisten  in  asking  the 
General  Assembly  to  increase  the  penalty  for  such  spills  to  a 
felony. 

I  also  want  to  report  to  you  that,  while  I  was  in  Washington 
yesterday  to  testify  before  a  Senate  subcommittee,  I  met  with  the 
director  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  White 
House  officials  to  ask  their  cooperation  and  assistance  in  dealing 
with  this  matter. 

Both  promised  their  full  cooperation,  and  I  could  not  be  more 
pleased  with  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  that  they  displayed. 

Douglas  Costle,^  the  EPA  director,  agreed  to  make  available  to 
us  the  Health  Effects  Research  Lab  in  the  Research  Triangle.  He 
agreed  to  send  to  North  Carolina  an  EPA  official  with  the 
authority  to  approve  our  removal  plans  and  expedite  that 
process.  At  our  request,  the  EPA  is  today  taking  aerial 
photographs  of  the  affected  areas,  using  infrared  cameras  to  look 
for  discolored  soil  and  foliage  damage. 

I  have  asked  President  Carter  to  make  the  affected  areas 
eligible  for  federal  disaster  assistance  money.  Frankly,  this  is  a 
long-shot  request,  but  I  was  assured  at  the  White  House  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  provide  assistance. 

I  cannot  give  you  an  exact  timetable  for  removing  the  affected 
soil  and  grass.  The  Department  of  Transportation  will  have  a 
trial  run  today  of  the  charcoal  process.  Once  that  is  done  and 
enough  charcoal  is  obtained,  it  will  take  no  more  than  two  weeks 
to  cover  all  the  affected  areas  with  two  layers  of  charcoal,  topped 
by  a  layer  of  emulsified  asphalt.  The  grass  and  soil  will  be 
removed  after  that. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  point.  Our  state  health  officials  have 
conferred  with  experts  across  the  country — including  the 
National  Institute  of  Occupational  Health  and  Safety — and 
determined  that  the  PCBs  present  no  immediate  health  danger. 

Other  chemicals  in  the  PCB  spills  have  caused  nausea  and 
dizziness  in  some  people.  People  should  avoid  walking  in  the 
spills  or  otherwise  coming  into  contact  with  it.  If  they  are 
exposed,  they  should  wash  with  soap  and  water.  If  they  feel  they 
have  had  excessive  exposures,  they  should  contact  their  county 
health  department. 
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We  do  not,  of  course,  know  the  long-term  effects  of  PCBs  on 
humans.  That  is  why  we  must  remove  this  material  to  protected, 
isolated  sites. 


^Douglas  Michael  Costle  (1939-  ),  native  of  California;  B.A.,  Harvard 
University;  J.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  first  lieutenant,  U.S.  Army  Reserve; 
former  practicing  lawyer;  various  positions  with  United  States  and  Connecticut 
governments;  named  administrator,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
March,  1977.  Douglas  Michael  Costle  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  August  1,  1979. 


DEDICATION  OF  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
REGIONAL  JUVENILE  DETENTION  CENTER 

Fayetteville,  August  21,  1978 

[On  January  24,  1978,  when  Governor  Hunt  spoke  at  a  meeting  on 
schools  and  status  offenders,  he  said  the  purpose  was  "to  help  map  out 
what  we  can  do  together  in  our  schools  to  help  those  children  who  so 
often  'fall  between  the  cracks'  of  our  criminal  justice  and  school 
systems."  The  school  was  the  institution  most  likely  to  be  the  first  to 
face  problems  of  children  in  trouble,  but  when  schools  lacked  needed 
resources,  the  criminal  justice  system  became  involved.  Community- 
based  alternatives  were  much  needed,  Governor  Hunt  said.  He  noted 
that  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  had  helped  establish  over 
sixty  new  and  expanded  programs  for  troubled  children  and  that  the 
North  Cgirolina  Association  of  County  Commissioners  had  worked 
closely  with  that  state  agency  in  providing  for  these  locally  operated 
facilities.  The  Juvenile  Code  Revision  Committee  had  presented  the 
governor  with  its  preliminary  findings,  he  added.  Regional  conferences 
for  principals  had  been  planned.  Governor  Hunt  commented  that  there 
was  need  to  work  with  health  and  mental  health  clinics;  that  volunteers 
should  be  brought  in;  and  that  other  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  "a 
comprehensive,  cooperative  approach  to  helping  these  troubled 
children.  Too  often  we  have  divided  up  the  task  so  neatly  that  we  don't 
see  the  'whole'  child  an3m[iore." 

In  the  following  dedicatory  speech,  the  governor  commended  the 
counties  that  had  joined  together  to  build  a  new  juvenile  detention 
facility.] 

This  is  an  important  day  for  the  people  of  Cumberland  County 
and  the  ten  other  counties  that  have  joined  to  build  this  juvenile 
detention  facility.  This  marks  an  end,  in  this  region,  to  the 
practice  of  putting  troubled  young  people  in  jail  along  with  adult 
criminals.  And  it  shows  the  commitment  of  this  state  to 
diverting  young  offenders  from  the  adult  criminal  justice  system. 
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This  center  is  badly  needed.  Last  year  2,352  children  in  North 
Carolina  were  put  in  jails  while  they  were  awaiting  court  action. 
Of  those,  671  were  from  the  eleven  counties  in  this  region.  And 
467  were  from  Cumberland  County  alone.  Many  of  those  young 
people  didn't  need  to  be  in  a  jail.  They  weren't  dangerous  to 
themselves  or  to  the  community.  Others,  who  needed  to  be  in 
secure  custody,  should  not  have  been  in  contact  with  adult 
offenders  in  a  place  that  offered  little  more  than  food  and  a  place 
to  sleep. 

Several  studies  had  shown  the  need  for  separate  facilities  for 
juveniles,  and  in  1973  Representative  Lura  Tally^  introduced  a 
bill  that  limited  the  time  a  young  person  could  be  kept  in  a  jail.^ 
That  bill  ''held  our  feet  to  the  fire"  and  made  us  begin  to  plan  for 
better  ways  of  dealing  with  young  people  in  trouble. 

But  many  of  the  smaller  counties  in  the  state,  like  some  of  the 
ones  being  served  by  this  facility,  could  not  afford  the  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  separate  juvenile  facilities.  The 
legislature  recognized  that  and  mandated  the  building  of  five 
regional,  state-operated  detention  homes.^  This  is  the  first  one. 

This  center  is  a  real  example  of  cooperation  and  commitment 
from  all  levels  of  government.  It  was  built  with  a  $400,000  federal 
public  works  grant,  with  a  contribution  of  land  from  Cum- 
berland County,  and  $10,000  from  the  state.  State  and  federal 
money  paid  for  the  furnishings  and  equipment.  And  throughout 
it  all,  the  eleven  counties  and  their  leaders  gave  their  strong 
support  and  their  ideas.  The  state  will  operate  this  center,  but  the 
counties  will  contribute  to  the  cost  of  caring  for  children  from 
their  counties. 

The  young  people  who  come  to  this  facility  will  find  a  place 
built  with  their  needs  in  mind.  There's  a  place  outside  to  play 
basketball  and  other  sports.  There's  room  for  a  small  library  and 
for  arts  and  crafts.  Each  child  will  have  an  individual  room,  and 
the  colors  inside  are  bright  and  cheerful.  Children  who  have 
obvious  physical  problems  will  be  checked  by  a  doctor,  and  a 
psychologist  is  on  the  staff  to  evaluate  the  children.  Physical 
and  psychological  data  can  be  very  helpful  to  the  courts  in 
deciding  the  best  way  to  help  these  children. 

The  staff  here  is  well  qualified.  Director  June  Stanley has 
teaching  experience,  and  ten  years  experience  as  a  court 
counselor.  In  addition  to  the  psychologist  there  will  be  three 
social  workers  and  five  cottage  parents,  most  of  whom  have  more 
education  than  the  law  requires.  We  hope  to  find  CETA  funds  or 
other  money  to  hire  a  teacher  to  help  the  children  keep  up  with 
their  school  work. 

This  is  a  giant  step  in  the  right  direction  in  dealing  with 
troubled  young  people.  It  will  be  the  first  time  some  of  these 
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children  will  have  had  this  much  attention  from  adults  who  care 
about  them.  But  this  is  only  the  first  step — intervening  in 
whatever  crisis  has  brought  the  children  here.  The  next  step 
after  court  may  be  a  foster  or  group  home.  It  may  be  training 
school  or  some  community  alternative.  Some  of  those  are 
working  well — others  need  improvement.  We  need  to  work  harder 
to  make  the  whole  juvenile  justice  system  stronger  and  more 
effective,  starting  from  the  time  a  child  first  gets  into  trouble 
with  the  law.  Our  juvenile  code  revision  committee  is  working 
now  to  make  the  juvenile  laws  more  sensible  and  workable,  and 
I'll  be  proposing  changes  to  the  next  legislature  that  should  help 
us  give  youthful  offenders  the  kind  of  firm  guidance  they  need.^ 

We  need  to  do  a  better  job  of  preventing  these  children  from 
getting  into  trouble.  And  we  need  to  take  that  responsibility  on 
ourselves  as  individuals,  asking,  "What  can  I  do  to  keep  boys 
and  girls  in  my  neighborhood  on  the  right  track?" 

Too  often  we  want  these  problem  children  out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind.  They're  troublesome.  They  may  be  disruptive,  destructive, 
even  dangerous  to  their  own  safety  or  to  others.  But  most  of  them 
didn't  start  out  that  way.  Their  troubles  might  have  begun  with 
learning  problems,  or  not  enough  love  and  attention  at  home. 
They  might  have  physical  problems  that  caused  them  to  act 
badly  out  of  frustration  or  anger.  Most  children  in  trouble  didn't 
get  that  way  all  by  themselves.  Somewhere  along  the  line  their 
families,  their  schools,  their  communities  failed  to  see  their 
needs,  or  failed  to  fill  the  needs  they  saw. 

Some  of  the  things  we're  doing  now  will,  I  hope,  prevent 
juvenile  crime — more  emphasis  on  reading  in  the  early  grades, 
more  regular  tests  of  progress  in  school,  remedial  education,  and 
health  screening  of  infants.  And  we're  holding  public  hearings 
on  crime  so  people  can  tell  us  what  state  government  needs  to  do 
to  prevent  crime,  and  not  just  deal  with  it  after  the  fact. 

But  you  can  do  more  to  prevent  juvenile  crime  in  your 
hometown,  in  your  neighborhood,  than  the  state  or  federal 
governments  can  do.  You  know  what  your  communities  need, 
whether  it's  more  volunteers  to  help  children  learn  in  school,  or  a 
recreation  program,  or  a  mental  health  clinic  for  teen-agers. 
Maybe  your  neighborhood  just  needs  more  love  spread  around  to 
some  of  those  young  people  who  can't  or  won't  ask  for  it  but  who 
need  it  so  badly. 

It's  not  easy  to  be  a  child  these  days.  There's  more  trouble  to 
get  into.  There's  more  freedom— society  is  less  strict  than  it  was 
when  we  grew  up.  And  it's  just  as  hard  as  it  ever  was  to  be  a 
responsible,  caring  adult,  too.  But  these  children  in  trouble  are 
ours,  our  responsibility.  They'll  eventually  grow  up,  whether  we 
pay  much  attention  to  them  or  not.  How  they  grow  up,  and  what 
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they  become,  depends  on  us.  Let's  keep  on  working  together  for  a 
stronger,  better  juvenile  justice  system  and  for  a  happier,  more 
productive  new  generation  of  North  Carohnians.  For  "As  the 
twig  is  bent,  so  grows  the  tree."^ 


iLura  Self  Tally  (1921-  ),  native  of  States  ville;  resident  of  Fayetteville;  B.A., 
Duke  University;  M.A.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  teacher  and  guidance 
counselor,  Fayetteville  City  Schools;  member,  House  of  Representatives,  since 
1973.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1973,  683;  1975,  415;  1977,  426;  1979,  405-406. 

W.C.  Session  Laws,  1973,  c.  674,  rewrote  G.S.  7A-286(3)  through  (5).  Subsection 
3  provided  that  "No  child  shall  be  held  in  any  juvenile  detention  home  or  jail  for 
more  than  five  calendar  days  without  a  hearing  to  determine  the  need  for 
continued  detention. . . The  act,  effective  upon  ratification,  was  ratified  May  22, 
1973. 

3" An  Act  to  Provide  for  Detention  of  Juveniles  on  a  Statewide  Basis"  was 
ratified  April  9,  1974,  and  became  effective  July  1,  1975.  It  added  Article  6  of 
Chapter  134  of  the  General  Statutes;  among  the  provisions  of  the  new  article  was 
the  requirement  that  five  or  more  regional  detention  homes  be  planned  and 
administered.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1973,  Second  Session,  1974,  c.  1230.  On  April 
15,  1977,  H.B.  937,  "A  Bill  to  be  Entitled  An  Act  to  Appropriate  Funds  to  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  to  be  Used  to  Expand  the  Current  State 
Subsidy  Program  to  Counties  which  Operate  County  Detention  Facilities  which 
Provide  Regional  Detention  Services  for  Juveniles  from  Surrounding  Counties," 
was  introduced.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  On  July  1  it 
was  reported  out  of  committee  and  postponed  indefinitely.  N.C.  House  Journal, 
1977,  457,  1323-1324. 

''June  Floyd  Stanley  (1934-  ),  native  of  Columbus  County;  resident  of 
Fayetteville;  B.A.,  Pembroke  State  University;  graduate  work  at  several 
institutions;  former  teacher;  court  counselor  for  ten  years.  Twelfth  Judicial 
District  before  becoming  director,  Juvenile  Services  Center,  Fayetteville,  which 
serves  eleven  counties.  June  Floyd  Stanley  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  June  5,  1979. 

"^See  "Legislative  Message  on  Crime,"  January  29,  1979,  footnotes  11  and  12. 

^"Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined."  Alexander  Pope,  Moral  Essays 
[1720-1735],  Epistle  I,  to  Lord  Cobham  [1734],  1.  149,  quoted  in  Bartlett,  Familiar 
Quotations,  406. 


UNITED  NEGRO  COLLEGE  FUND 
Raleigh,  August  23,  1978 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  this  meeting 
kicking  off  the  annual  fund-raising  drive  of  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund  in  Raleigh  and  Wake  County. 

I  want  to  begin  by  saying  that  it  is  a  distinct  honor  for  North 
Carolina  as  a  whole,  not  just  its  education  leadership,  that  the 
fund's  national  president  this  year  is  Dr.  Prezell  Robinson, 
president  of  St.  Augustine's  College.  He  is  one  of  North 
Carolina's  most  able  and  dedicated  educational  leaders,  and  I 
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congratulate  him  and  his  institution  on  the  national  leadership 
that  he  is  giving.  I  assure  him  that  I  will  continue  to  support  his 
efforts  in  every  way  possible. 

The  United  Negro  College  Fund,  of  course,  is  no  Johnny-come- 
lately  to  the  effort  to  safeguard  and  improve  the  educational 
programs  of  the  historically  black  private  colleges  and 
universities  of  this  state  and  nation.  The  fund  has  an  abiding 
and  admirable  record  of  service  to  these  institutions  of  higher 
learning  that  dates  back  to  1944. 

The  forty-one  institutions  in  the  fund  have  over  the  decades 
produced  black  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life  in  this  state  and 
nation.  They  deserve  even  greater  financial  and  moral  support 
now  and  in  the  future  than  they  have  had  in  the  past. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  put  a  value  on  the  enormous 
contributions  this  fund  has  made  during  its  history — keeping 
alive  small,  struggling  schools;  making  higher  education 
possible  for  young  people — in  short,  giving  people  a  better 
chance  in  life.  We  should  keep  in  mind  the  tremendous  changes 
that  have  come  about  since  this  fund  was  begun,  including 
school  desegregation,  more  blacks  in  colleges  and  universities 
and  more  blacks  in  the  highest  levels  of  government  than  ever 
before.  This  fund  has  been  greatly  responsible  for  those 
fundamental  changes,  and  it  makes  the  point  of  how  vitally 
important  it  is  that  the  fund  remain  strong  and  healthy. 

If  anyone  doubts  that,  he  or  she  should  take  a  look  at  the 
figures.  The  average  private  college  in  this  country  has  an 
endowment  of  more  than  $5  million.  Typical  endowments  at 
schools  supported  by  this  fund  are  $98,000  and  $145,000.  The 
average  endowment  per  student  at  private  colleges  nationally  is 
$4,608.  At  fund  schools,  it  is  $1,780.  At  colleges  nationally,  the 
average  student  gets  $1,200  a  year  in  financial  support  from  his 
family.  At  fund  schools,  students  can  count  on  only  $70  of  family 
support  a  year. 

That's  why  it's  so  important  that  those  of  us  in  the  community 
contribute  to  the  fund.  It's  a  wise  investment,  for  one  thing,  in 
the  conservation  and  development  of  our  most  precious 
resource— our  people. 

Certainly  business  leaders  among  you  know  that  it  is  in  your 
own  self-interest  to  help  assure  a  stronger  educational  system 
feeding  qualified  young  people  into  your  organizations.  You 
simply  will  not  prosper  as  you  can  and  should — you  may  not 
even  survive  in  the  complex  and  sophisticated  business  world  of 
today— if  we  fail  to  provide  the  educational  opportunities  our 
people  need  and  deserve. 

What  I  want  to  do  here  today,  though,  is  not  just  stress  the 
importance  of  Robby  Robinson's  fund-raising  campaign  to  the 
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present  and  future  well-being  of  this  state  and  all  its  people.  I 
would  also  like  to  remind  you  of  the  interdependence  of  all  our 
efforts  in  education. 

In  all  the  recent  months  of  controversy  in  higher  education,  no 
one  in  a  responsible  position  has  proposed  closing  down  any 
college  in  North  Carolina,  including  any  traditionally  black 
college,  public  or  private. 

This  means  we  must  not  just  continue  to  maintain  our  dual 
system  of  historically  black  private  and  public  colleges  but  also 
improve  that  system,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of 
academic  excellence,  and  expand  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  more  of 
our  young  people. 

We  are  already  taking  important  steps  to  strengthen  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  our  traditionally  black  colleges  and 
universities.  These  steps  include  increased  appropriations  and 
sound  educational  planning  for  the  public  institutions.  They 
include  the  most  generous  program  of  financial  assistance  to 
students  in  private  colleges  of  any  state  in  the  Southeast.  As  time 
goes  on,  we  will  need  to  do  more  along  these  lines. 

But  some  of  the  most  important — in  fact,  absolutely 
essential — things  we're  doing  to  build  better  private  and  public 
colleges  in  North  Carolina  are  being  done  in  the  public  schools  of 
our  state. 

I'm  talking  about  our  Primary  Reading  Program  and  our 
testing  programs,  including  the  competency  test  for  high  school 
graduates,  and  other  steps  we're  taking  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  schools. 

I  fully  recognize,  as  you  do,  that  there  will  be  a  special  need  for 
historically  black  colleges  as  far  into  the  future  as  anyone  can 
see.  This  is  so  despite  the  sound  progress  we're  making  and  will 
continue  to  make  to  end  the  unfair  racial  discrimination  that 
once  existed  in  our  public  university  system. 

It  is  so  because  the  traditionally  black  institutions  seek  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  youngsters  born  to  poverty  and  all  the 
disadvantages  that  entails. 

These  institutions  will  have  to  continue  to  put  considerable 
emphasis  on  remedial  work  to .  prepare  students  for  college 
studies  after  they've  already  arrived  on  campus.  And  this  is  one 
way  we  have  been  strengthening  predominantly  black  public 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Another  has  been  the 
establishment  of  excellent  programs  at  these  universities, 
making  them  more  attractive  to  the  people  who  live  in  the 
communities  they  serve. 

But  I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  improve  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  state,  public  and  private,  is  to  assure  them  of 
well-prepared  high  school  graduates  knocking  on  their  doors. 
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This  is  what  I  mean  by  the  interdependence  of  our  educational 
efforts,  from  kindergarten  classes  through  college  and  university 
classes. 

The  things  that  we  have  set  in  motion  in  our  public  schools— 
the  testing  programs,  the  Primary  Reading  Program— hold  the 
clear  promise  that  we  will  do  a  better  job  of  that  in  the  years  to 
come.  The  results  of  our  annual  tests,  for  example,  show  our  first- 
and  second-graders  doing  well  in  comparison  with  students 
across  the  country.  If  we  continue  those  programs  and  stay  with 
those  kids  as  they  go  through  school,  we  can  truly  raise  a  new 
generation  of  North  Carolinians  that  can  mean  a  giant  step 
ahead  for  this  state. 

What  we're  about,  I  believe,  is  opportunities — the  opportunities 
that  people  have  to  build  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  Higher  education  is  one  of  those  doors  of  opportunity. 
Too  often,  the  door  hasn't  been  open  to  enough  North 
Carolinians. 

In  1976,  61  percent  of  the  nation's  high  school  graduates 
entered  college.  Only  43  percent  of  North  Carolina's  graduates 
did  so.  That  same  year,  68  percent  of  those  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one  across  the  nation  took  advantage  of  some  form  of  post- 
secondary  education.  In  North  Carolina,  the  figure  was  54 
percent. 

We  cannot  be  content  with  that,  because  education  and  higher 
education  remain  not  only  the  great  equalizer  in  America's 
pluralistic  society  but  also  the  door  to  the  fruits  of  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

We  know  what  we  have  to  do  to  realize  the  promise  of  America 
for  more  of  our  people.  We  know  that  the  cost  of  failing  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  our  people  is  far  higher  than  the  cost  of 
continuing  progress  toward  that  goal.  The  fund-raising 
campaign  you  are  launching  here  today  is  an  important  part  of 
our  effort  to  reach  that  goal  and  I'm  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

John  Gardner  said  it  best: 

A  nation  is  never  finished.  You  can't  build  it  and  then  leave  it 
standing  like  the  Pyramids.  It  has  to  be  built  and  rebuilt.  It  has  to  be  re- 
created in  each  generation  by  believing,  caring  men  and  women.  It  is 
our  turn  now.  If  we  don't  believe  or  don't  care,  nothing  can  save  the 
nation.  If  we  believe  and  care,  nothing  can  stop  us.^ 


^Gardner,  Excellence,  157,  and  Gardner  letter,  February  22,  1979. 
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STATEMENT  ON  STAFF  FOR  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 
Raleigh,  August  24,  1978 

I  want  to  announce  today  immediate  steps  that  we  are  taking 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  young  people  in  our  state's 
training  schools. 

We  are  creating  fifty-four  new  cottage  parent  positions  to 
increase  the  level  of  supervision  and  to  give  the  students  more 
opportunities  for  counseling  and  rehabilitation.  This  will  provide 
enough  staff  so  that  no  cottage  parent  should  have  to  work 
alone. 

At  our  request,  the  Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Standards 
Council  has  lifted  the  requirement  that  cottage  parents  have  two 
years  of  college  education.  This  requirement  has  kept  us  from 
hiring  many  mature,  competent,  responsible  adults — the  kind  of 
people  who  have  done  a  good  job  of  giving  firm  and  loving  care 
to  their  own  children.  Just  last  week  we  were  forced  to  turn  down 
an  applicant  who  had  had  fifteen  years  of  experience  as  a 
cottage  parent  but  did  not  have  the  two  years  of  college.  We  now 
have  fifteen  cottage  parent  positions  open,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  open  for  several  months  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
finding  people  who  meet  that  college  requirement. 

The  State  Personnel  Office  has  studied  the  pay  classification 
of  the  cottage  parents  and  has  established  a  third,  higher 
classification  for  them.  That  classification,  which  entails  more 
counseling  and  rehabilitation  duties,  will  pay  from  $8,292  to 
$11,232.  The  top  of  the  salary  range  had  been  $10,296. 

This  administration  has  already  taken  several  steps  to  do  a 
better  job  with  young  people  in  trouble.  We  are  removing  status 
offenders  from  the  training  schools,  and  we  are  putting  them  in 
community-based  programs,  which  are  better  suited  for  their 
kinds  of  problems.  Just  this  week  I  dedicated  the  first  state- 
operated  regional  detention  center,  which  is  a  major  step  in 
keeping  young  offenders  out  of  adult  jails.  Very  shortly  I  will 
receive  the  report  of  the  Juvenile  Code  Revision  Committee, 
which  will  give  a  new,  comprehensive  approach  to  juvenile 
justice. 

I  want  to  state  very  strongly  that  this  administration  is 
committed  to  improving  our  state's  training  schools  as  a  way  of 
dealing  with  serious  juvenile  offenders.  As  the  number  of  status 
offenders  in  the  training  schools  declines  to  zero,  the  total 
number  of  young  people  in  those  schools  will  decline.  But  those 
who  remain  are  the  hard  cases,  the  ones  who  need  the  most 
discipline  and  guidance,  and  I  am  committed  to  giving  our 
training  schools  the  tools  they  need  to  deal  with  these  juveniles 
effectively. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS 

AsHEViLLE,  August  24,  1978 

Fm  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  come  before  your 
annual  conference  and  reaffirm  my  administration's  com- 
mitment to  being  a  good  partner  with  county  government. 

I'm  proud  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in  building  that 
partnership  over  the  last  year  and  a  half.  Together  we  have  set 
up  a  Local  Government  Advocacy  Council  that  provides  a 
mechanism  for  working  together  and  for  solving  problems 
together.  We  have  brought  local  government  officials,  as  well  as 
our  citizens,  into  the  shaping  of  our  balanced  growth  policy.  We 
have  established  a  land  records  management  program  and 
increased  its  financial  support.  We  have  resolved  the  issue  of 
confining  misdemeanants  in  local  jails.  We  have  worked 
together,  through  the  Governor's  Crime  Commission,  to  spend 
federal  anticrime  dollars  in  prudent  and  innovative  ways.  We 
have  established  a  rural  transportation  program  in  our 
Department  of  Transportation.  Probably  most  important  of  all, 
we  have  established  as  our  operating  principle  in  state 
government  that  never  again  will  we  mandate  programs  for 
local  governments  without  providing  the  money  you  need  to  pay 
for  them. 

What  all  of  this  amounts  to,  I  believe,  is  a  new  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  state  and  county  government.  None  of  us 
would  pretend  that  we  will  never  have  differences  or  disagree- 
ments. But  we  can  agree  to  disagree  agreeably.  And  we  can  work 
out  those  differences  together. 

I  want  to  take  this  spirit  of  partnership  a  step  further  tonight 
and  talk  with  you  about  a  concern  we  all  share— the  need  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  government  and  the  tax  burden  that  our  citizens 
bear. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  how  our  people  feel  about  taxes.  Your 
budgets  this  year  reflect  it:  fifty-one  of  our  counties  held  the  line 
on  taxes  this  year,  twenty  counties  actually  lowered  the  tax  rate 
and  only  twenty-nine  raised  taxes. 

We  have  to  be  more  efficient;  we  have  to  do  more  with  what  we 
have;  we  have  to  be  better  stewards  of  the  public's  tax  dollar. 
And  I'm  proud  of  our  cooperative  efforts  to  make  both  state  and 
local  government  more  efficient. 

We  are,  for  example,  sharing  our  experiences  in  improving 
government  productivity  through  the  State  Productivity 
Commission.  An  outstanding  leader  of  this  association.  Jack 
Brock^  of  Harnett  County,  is  a  member  of  that  commission. 
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Some  of  our  initiatives  in  state  government  can  have  an 
impact  on  you.  For  example,  we  are  studying  whether  we  can 
simpHfy  and  reduce  the  number  of  state  government  forms.  I 
invite  you  to  share  any  problems  or  suggestions  you  have  in  this 
regard  with  us.  We  also  will  pass  on  to  you  what  we  learn  from 
several  other  efforts,  including  new  methods,  techniques,  and 
equipment  to  save  on  the  energy  we  use  in  government  buildings; 
better  ways  of  managing  public  employees  and  their  work  loads; 
and  the  use  of  financial  incentives  in  improving  the  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  government  employees. 

We  can  save  tax  money  in  other  ways: 

As  you  know,  I  have  asked  you  to  work  with  us  in  establishing 
involvement  councils  that  will  enable  every  county  to  take 
advantage  of  the  free  time  and  work  that  our  citizens  can  give, 
instead  of  paying  for  those  services  with  tax  dollars.  Ardath 
Goldstein^  and  Cynthia  Wertz^  from  the  Governor's  Office  of 
Citizen  Affairs  are  here  at  this  conference,  and  I  urge  you  to  see 
them  and  talk  about  how^  these  councils  can  help  you. 

Land-use  planning  can  help  us  see  that  tax  dollars  are  spent  in 
the  most  efficient  way  possible.  There  is  nothing  more  wasteful 
than  providing  services  to  unplanned  growth — such  things  as 
schools  that  are  overcrowded  by  the  time  they  open,  sewer  lines 
strung  to  outljdng  facilities,  and  destruction  of  good  farmland. 

We  can  look  at  how  counties  and  cities  can  cooperate  in 
delivering  services  more  cheaply,  through  city-county  planning 
commissions,  dual  law  enforcement  agencies,  school  systems, 
recreation  departments,  fire  departments,  and  so  on. 

All  of  this  bears  on  the  great  issue  of  how  much  our  citizens 
pay  in  taxes  and  what  quality  of  services  they  get  for  their  tax 
dollars.  I  think  it  might  be  helpful  to  you,  as  you  wrestle  with 
those  problems,  for  me  to  outline  tonight  how  our  administration 
is  approaching  this  matter. 

We  are  planning  now  for  the  budget  that  will  be  submitted  to 
next  year's  General  Assembly.  We  are  being  guided  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  Goals  and  Policy  Board,  which 
has  spent  the  last  year  surveying  our  citizens  on  what  they  think 
our  budget  priorities  should  be.  Those  priorities  are  balanced 
growth,  human  development,  and  improved  government. 

By  balanced  growth,  we  mean  providing  jobs  and  services 
where  people  live,  retaining  our  dispersed  population  pattern 
with  no  large,  dominant  urban  areas.  This  involves  questions 
such  as  how  we  should  use  our  resources  and  what  we  put  on  the 
land. 

By  human  development,  we  mean  emphasizing  those  services 
that  will  help  us  raise  a  new  generation  of  North  Carolinians 
who  don't  have  the  handicaps  and  problems  that  cost  us  so 
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dearly.  This  means  education,  child  development,  health  care, 
and  mental  health  care. 

By  improved  government,  we  mean  government  that  is 
responsive  to  our  citizens'  needs  for  services  but  also  responsive 
to  their  problems  with  inflation  and  the  cost  of  living. 

So  we  are  faced  with  a  difficult  situation:  we  must  hold  down 
the  cost  of  government  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  investments 
in  those  areas  that  will  bring  the  greatest  payoff  down  the  road, 
such  as  education. 

This  makes  it  absolutely  essential  that  we  hold  down  the 
growth  in  government  employment.  Fm  proud  of  our  record  in 
that  regard  in  1977.  Because  we  eliminated  almost  900  state  jobs, 
2.2  percent  of  the  total  directly  under  me  as  governor,  we  were 
able  to  keep  the  growth  in  government  last  year  far  below  the 
average  over  recent  years.  From  1972  to  1977  state  government 
grew  at  an  average  rate  of  4.8  percent.  Last  year  we  held  that 
growth  to  3.15  percent. 

Our  goal  for  the  coming  budget  year  is  to  keep  that  growth  in 
jobs  to  that  same  low  level  of  1977.  We  want  to  be  even  more 
strict  regarding  the  growth  of  administrative  jobs,  as  opposed  to 
direct-service  jobs.  I  don't  think  the  increase  in  administrative 
jobs  should  exceed  the  growth  in  our  state's  population,  and  that 
is  about  1  percent. 

I  also  want  us  to  turn  the  budget  process  around,  in  a  way. 
Instead  of  figuring  out  how  we're  going  to  spend  all  those  tax 
revenues,  I  want  us  to  determine,  in  a  hard-nosed  and  cost- 
conscious  way,  how  much  money  we  must  have  to  deliver 
essential  services.  Then,  if  we  have  some  money  left  over,  I 
believe  that  we  should  consider  returning  it  to  the  taxpayers 
instead  of  spending  it. 

One  thing  is  certain:  I  will  oppose  any  tax  increase.  Our 
guiding  principles  will  be  holding  the  line  on  spending  and  new 
jobs,  concentrating  on  delivering  vital  services  at  the  minimum 
cost,  and  looking  for  ways  to  give  our  taxpayers  some  of  their  tax 
dollars  back. 

I  hope  this  outline  of  our  budget  approach  will  be  helpful  to 
you.  All  of  us  are  up  against  the  same  problems,  and  I  hope  that 
we  can  continue  to  help  each  other  in  dealing  with  them.  I  don't 
know  of  an  area  where  this  new  spirit  of  partnership  can  be  more 
constructive  than  in  this  matter  of  taxes  and  government 
spending. 

Let  me  leave  with  you  some  good  advice  along  these  lines  from 
Thomas  Jefferson: 

Still  one  thing  more,  fellow-citizens — a  wise  and  frugal  Government, 
which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another,  shall  leave  them 
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otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and 
improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it 
has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  government.  .  .  ^ 

In  these  times,  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  sum  up  the  task 
before  us  all. 


^M.  H.  (Jack)  Brock  (1921-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Erwin;  educated, 
Fayetteville  State  University;  U.S.  Army,  World  II;  self-employed  merchant, 
1946-1972;  Harnett  County  manager,  since  1974.  M.  H.  Brock  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  July  9,  1979. 

^Ardath  Ann  Goldstein  (1949-  ),  native  of  Tennessee;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.A.,  Brown  University;  M.P.A.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  Certified  Arts 
Administrator,  Harvard  University;  on  staff  of  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources,  1972-1977;  General  Assembly  staff,  1977;  named  community 
affairs  network  coordinator.  Governor's  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs,  1977.  Ardath 
Ann  Goldstein  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  21,  1979. 

^Cynthia  J.  Wertz  (1943-  ),  native  of  Auburn,  Alabama;  educated. 
University  of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  State  University;  campaign  worker 
for  Jim  Hunt  and  later  member  of  Hunt's  transition  staff;  January-March,  1977, 
acting  director  for  Governor  Hunt's  ombudsman  program;  since  March,  1977, 
deputy  director.  Governor's  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs.  Cynthia  Wertz  to  Memory 
F.  Mitchell,  June  14,  1979;  May  23,  1980. 

^The  quotation  is  from  Jefferson's  first  inaugural  address,  March  4,  1801. 
David  Newton  Lott  (annotator).  The  Presidents  Speak:  The  Inaugural  Addresses 
of  the  American  Presidents  from  Washington  to  Nixon  (New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1969),  16. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  COASTAL 
MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 

Manteo,  September  5,  1978 

One  of  the  most  exciting  things  about  working  in  government 
is  seeing  an  idea  carried  through  to  its  completion.  This 
ceremony  marks  one  of  those  times,  and  it  is  a  great  privilege  for 
me  to  be  here  today. 

This  ceremony  dramatizes  two  things:  that  we  can  learn  to 
make  wise  use,  under  sensible  controls,  of  our  coastal  resources 
and  that,  in  doing  so,  we  can  bring  together  three  levels  of 
government— federal,  state,  and  local — as  well  as  interested 
citizens  and  affected  interest  groups. 

North  Carolina  initiated  coastal  management  under  the  Scott 
administration,  after  we  saw  that  increasing  and  often 
conflicting  uses  had  damaged  the  coast  and  diminished  its 
resources.  In  1974  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  Coastal 
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Area  Management  Act,^  designed  to  protect  our  most  sensitive 
and  productive  coastal  resources  and  to  assure  that  the  future 
growth  and  development  of  our  coastal  areas  would  take  place  in 
an  orderly  and  balanced  fashion.  I  am  proud  to  have  taken  a 
strong  role  in  the  enactment  of  that  legislation. 

Our  Coastal  Area  Management  Act  is  recognized  nationally  as 
a  progressive  piece  of  legislation.  Most  important,  it  recognizes 
the  need  for  a  strong,  coordinated  state-local  program  to  preserve 
and  wisely  use  our  coastal  resources.  The  land-use  planning  is 
done  by  local  governments  themselves.  Further,  the  act  assured 
that  local  citizens  would  have  a  voice  in  planning  the  program- 
through  the  Coastal  Resources  Commission  and  Advisory 
Council,  with  members  primarily  from  coastal  areas;  through 
public  hearings  and  meetings;  and  through  the  significant  role 
that  local  governments  have  in  planning  and  issuing  permits 
under  the  act. 

The  impact  of  the  Coastal  Area  Management  Act  has  been 
impressive.  We  have  seen  local  communities,  many  for  the  first 
time,  plan  for  the  future  use  of  their  land.  Extensive  efforts  have 
been  made  to  involve  local  citizens  in  all  aspects  of  the  program's 
development— from  local  land-use  planning  to  designations  of 
Areas  of  Environmental  Concern  to  developing  standards  for  the 
act's  permits  program.  The  management  program  for  the  AECs 
is  now  in  place,  and  we  are  beginning  to  see  coastal  development 
that  meets  these  citizen-designed  environmental  standards. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the 
Coastal  Resources  Commission  and  the  Coastal  Resources 
Advisory  Council  who  are  here  today.  Your  efforts  have  brought 
us  to  this  point.  I  know  that  your  work  has  been  done  under 
considerable  pressure  and,  sometimes,  criticism.  But  I  think 
you've  come  through  with  a  stronger  program  because  of  that,  a 
program  that  has  found  increasing  acceptance  as  it  has 
developed.  I  thank  you  for  your  service  to  North  Carolina  and  for 
a  job  well  done. 

Secretary  Lee,  I  want  to  commend  you  and  the  members  of 
your  staff  on  your  work  to  develop  the  North  Carolina  Coastal 
Management  Program.  You  had  a  difficult  task — blending 
together  the  multitude  of  considerations  that  created  a  balanced 
program— and  you  have  done  it  well. 

But  so  much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the  local  communities  of 
our  coastal  area.  An  important  by-product  of  all  these  efforts  has 
been  the  development  of  fifty-two  land-use  plans  for  the  twenty 
coastal  counties  and  thirty-two  municipalities.  Those  plans  are  a 
tribute  to  the  coastal  communities — some  of  which  for  the  first 
time,  with  state  and  federal  support,  have  come  together  to 
decide  how  they  wanted  their  communities  to  develop.  Now  these 
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communities  have  a  blueprint  for  future  growth  which  will  help 
them  make  wise  decisions  for  economic  growth  while  preserving 
their  natural  resources. 

Those  plans  will  be  immensely  helpful  to  all  of  us  as  we 
develop  a  balanced  growth  policy  for  our  state— one  that  will 
help  us  to  determine  where  to  make  our  public  investments  to 
attract  jobs  where  they  are  needed  and  protect  our  air,  water,  and 
land.  This  can  be  a  shining  example  of  how  state  and  local 
governments  can  work  together  to  that  end,  with  a  coordinated, 
comprehensive  policy. 

Last  January  I  signed  Executive  Order  Number  15,  a 
commitment  to  local  coastal  communities  that  the  state  will  act 
in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  local  planning.  We  will  try  to 
prevent  conflicting  or  competing  state  interests  or  policies  from 
causing  confusion  and  delay. 

And  we  look  to  Washington  for  the  same  level  of  cooperation. 
During  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Governors' 
Association  in  Boston  last  week,  I  argued  that  it's  time  for  the 
federal  government  to  recognize  that  we  in  the  states  can  plan 
for  our  own  balanced  economic  growth,  and  this  coastal 
management  program  is  based  precisely  on  that  idea. 

In  1974  North  Carolina  decided  to  participate  in  the  Federal 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Program,  a  state-federal  program 
that  seeks  to  meet  national  coastal  management  objectives  but 
which  also  specifies  that  the  state's  voice  will  be  heard  in 
Washington  as  the  federal  agencies  make  decisions  affecting  our 
coast.  At  both  the  state  and  local  levels  we've  had  some  difficulty 
and  frustration  being  heard  in  Washington.  We  have  now 
demonstrated  our  willingness  to  manage  our  coastal  resources 
responsibly.  Now  we  call  on  the  federal  government  to  assure  us 
that  its  actions  will  be  responsive  to  our  wishes  regarding  the  use 
of  our  coastal  resources. 

To  conclude,  this  is  a  significant  occasion  for  many  reasons. 
We  can  take  pride  in  being  the  first  southern  state  to  have  an 
approved  coastal  management  program.  We  have  been 
recognized  nationally  as  a  leader  in  coastal  management,  with 
its  commitment  to  local  government  and  to  public  involvement. 
We  can  take  pride  in  the  quality  of  the  leadership  of  those  who 
have  worked  to  create  this  program. 

Our  work  is  only  beginning.  Just  as  this  program  has  been 
developed  jointly,  it  must  be  carried  out  jointly.  I  pledge  my 
support  to  that  end,  and  I  ask  for  yours.  Let  us  give  our  best 
efforts  to  the  success  of  this  program.  If  we  are  successful,  we 
save  the  coast  not  only  for  ourselves  but  also  for  future 
generations. 
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^See  Chapter  1284,  "An  Act  Relating  to  Management  of  the  Coastal  Area  of 
North  Carolina,"  which  amended  G.S.  113A  by  adding  a  new  article,  entitled 
"Coastal  Area  Management,"  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1973,  Second  Session,  1974. 
See  also  Chapter  1232,  "An  Act  to  Appropriate  Funds  to  Implement  the  Coastal 
Area  Management  Act  of  1974."  The  sum  of  $200,000  was  appropriated  to 
implement  this  act,  including  provisions  for  local  planning  grants  as  well  as 
administrative  expenses;  the  money  was  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Natural  and  Economic  Resources. 


LEGISLATIVE  ISSUES  CONFERENCE 
Raleigh,  September  6,  1978 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  been  meeting  with  my 
cabinet  secretaries  and  other  key  advisers  to  plan  our  approach 
to  developing  a  budget  for  submission  to  the  Advisory  Budget 
Commission  and  the  General  Assembly.  I  have  laid  down  some 
general  principles  for  our  work,  and  I  would  like  to  share  those 
with  you  today. 

The  first  principle  is  that  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  effects  that 
inflation  and  taxes  have  had  on  the  average  working  citizen  in 
North  Carolina.  So  often  we  talk  about  the  needs  and  problems 
of  our  citizens  and  how  government  can  help  them.  Most  of  the 
time  government  responds  by  collecting  more  tax  money  and 
spending  it  on  a  program  designed  to  help.  But  you  can't  do  that 
with  inflation;  you  can't  spend  tax  money  to  help  people  with 
inflation. 

But  we  can  help  by  giving  them  some  money  back— through 
some  form  of  tax  relief.  That  is  the  general  approach  I  have 
proposed  recently.  I'm  not  prepared  to  say  now  how  much  relief 
we  can  grant  or  how  it  should  come,  but  I  have  sought  to  begin  a 
public  dialogue  on  this  subject,  and  I  hope  the  dialogue  will 
continue  throughout  this  campaign. 

The  issue  is  what's  happening  to  the  earnings  of  the  average 
North  Carolinian.  The  fact  is,  inflation  is  pushing  his  or  her 
salary  into  higher  and  higher  tax  brackets,  taking  progressively 
more  in  taxes  from  that  paycheck.  As  a  result,  the  average 
person's  income  in  real,  uninflated  dollars  is  going  down. 

Let's  look  at  what  inflation  can  do  to  the  taxpayer — a  man 
making  $15,000  a  year,  who  has  a  modest  home,  and  who  is 
supporting  his  wife  and  two  children.  Let's  assume  he  got  an  8 
percent  raise  this  year,  about  the  same  as  the  inflation  rate— to 
$16,200  a  year.  The  taxes  he  paid  went  up  too — his  Social 
Security  tax  bill  up  11.6  percent,  his  state  income  taxes  up  25.6 
percent,  his  federal  income  taxes  up  16.7  percent,  his  property 
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taxes  up  11.5  percent,  and  the  sales  taxes  he  pays  up  9.5  percent. 
Last  year,  his  after-tax  income  was  $12,157;  this  year,  it's 
$12,920. 

But  that's  an  increase  in  after-tax  income  of  only  6.4  percent, 
in  the  face  of  an  8  percent  inflation  rate.  To  keep  up  with 
inflation  his  after-tax  income  would  have  to  have  risen  to  $13,130 
to  match  his  buying  power  the  year  before.  But  it  didn't;  it 
increased  to  only  $12,920.  The  combination  of  inflation  and 
progressive  taxes,  then,  has  reduced  his  family's  standard  of 
living  by  1.6  percent  even  though  his  income  increased  as  fast  as 
the  rate  of  inflation. 

I  submit  that  this  is  just  as  real  and  pressing  a  problem  to  our 
people  as  those  other  problems  we  talk  about — the  need  for  better 
education,  better  health  care,  more  good  jobs,  and  protection 
from  crime.  And  we  should  take  all  those  problems  into  account 
as  we  develop  our  state  budget. 

My  approach  is  this:  Let's  begin  by  developing  an  "essential" 
budget — what  we  absolutely  must  have  to  provide  essential 
services  and  to  make  progress  in  vital  areas. 

Then,  if  we  have  some  money  left  over,  instead  of  finding  ways 
to  spend  it,  let's  give  it  back  to  the  taxpayers  in  the  most 
equitable  way  we  can  design. 

The  key  to  this  process  is  scrutinizing  the  budget  requests  for 
new  and  continuing  programs,  squeezing  all  we  can  out  of  every 
tax  dollar  we're  spending.  We  should  not  ask  the  taxpayers  for 
more  money  until  we  have  proven  that  we  are  good  stewards  of 
the  money  we  already  have. 

As  a  result,  one  of  the  three  key  areas  we  are  concentrating  on 
in  this  administration  is  that  of  improved  governmental 
management.  This  includes  strict  control  over  the  number  of  new 
positions;  the  number  of  state  jobs  increased  by  only  3.1  percent 
in  1977,  compared  to  an  average  yearly  increase  of  4.8  percent 
between  1972  and  1977.  We  ehminated  almost  900  jobs  that 
year — 2.2  percent  of  the  total  number  of  jobs  in  the  cabinet 
departments  directly  under  the  governor — and  we  are  continuing 
those  efforts. 

They  include  tighter  control  over  spending  federal  funds,  a 
financial  incentive  system  for  employees'  suggestions  and  ideas, 
the  Resource  Management  System  program  to  determine  how 
many  employees  we  need  to  do  a  certain  job,  a  meaningful  merit 
system  for  state  employees,  and  a  number  of  other  initiatives. 

In  addition  to  improved  governmental  management,  there  are 
two  other  priority  goals  that  we  are  using  to  help  us  focus  our 
efforts:  balanced  growth  and  human  development. 

By  balanced  growth  I  mean  the  investments  we  make  in  the 
economic  infrastructure — roads,  ports,  job  training — that  will 
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help  us  attract  good  jobs  to  the  areas  of  our  state  where  people 
need  them.  We're  having  good  growth;  in  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  we  attracted  $1.1  billion  in  industrial  investment— two 
thirds  of  it  from  new  plants  outside  North  Carolina.  That  meant 
almost  24,000  new  jobs.  We  must  continue  to  provide  for  this 
excellent  growth  where  we  need  it  most. 

By  human  development,  I  mean  concentrating  on  those  areas 
that  will  help  us  raise  up  a  new  generation  free  of  the  handicaps 
and  problems  of  the  past.  In  the  long  run,  these  are  the  best 
investments  we  can  make — in  education  and  in  health  care  for 
infants  and  children. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  here  about  my  highest  priority- 
education.  This  morning  I  participated  in  a  symbolic  opening  of 
our  state's  school  year.  We  haven't  done  this  in  years  past,  but 
this  is  a  special  year,  special  in  terms  of  the  difficult  challenges 
we  face. 

For  the  first  time,  eleventh  graders  will  take  the  high  school 
competency  test  for  "keeps"  this  year.  For  the  first  time,  we'll  be 
honest  with  ourselves  about  whether  graduates  of  our  public 
schools  have  mastered  the  basic  skills  they  need  in  life-like 
reading,  writing,  and  doing  math.  We're  not  going  to  give  up  on 
the  kids  who  fail;  we're  not  going  to  point  fingers  and  look  for 
someone  to  blame.  For  every  kid  who  fails  that  test,  we've  all 
failed— student,  teachers,  principals,  administrators,  parents, 
citizens,  taxpayers,  legislators,  governor,  all  of  us.  And  we're 
going  to  buckle  down  to  do  all  we  can  to  see  that  every  student 
passes  the  test. 

We  must  provide  whatever  money  is  needed  for  good  remedial 
programs,  and  I  will  strongly  support  that.  We  must  continue  to 
expand  the  Primary  Reading  Program  to  all  classes  in  the  first 
three  grades.  The  results  of  our  first  annual  tests  show  good 
progress  in  the  early  grades,  although  we  still  have  a  job  to  do  in 
the  higher  grades. 

We  also  need  more  than  money  in  the  schools — we  need  people. 
We  need  volunteers,  and  I'll  be  working  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
schools  again  this  year.  We  need  to  continue  expanding 
community  use  of  the  school  facilities  and  citizen  involvement  in 
educational  affairs  through  the  Community  Schools  Act  passed 
by  the  last  legislature. 

With  all  of  this,  you  can  see  the  difficult  job  we  have  ahead  of 
us.  We  have  to  do  two  things  at  once:  keep  our  commitment  to 
progress  and  give  our  hard-pressed  taxpayers  some  relief. 

There  are  people  who  say  you  shouldn't  try  to  do  both,  that  you 
can  do  only  one  or  the  other.  I  disagree;  I  think  that's  a  narrow 
view  of  our  jobs.  Granted,  it's  harder  to  do  both,  but  that's  no 
reason  to  shy  away  from  our  responsibility. 
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We  can  be  sensitive  to  needs  in  areas  such  as  education,  health 
care,  economic  development,  and  crime  prevention.  And  we  can 
be  sensitive  to  the  impact  of  inflation.  We  can  develop  a  budget 
that  represents  a  program  for  tomorrow,  a  blueprint  for  progress. 
And  we  can  be  hard-nosed  and  tough-minded  with  the  taxpayers' 
dollar. 

That  is  the  message  we  should  take  to  the  voters  this  fall,  and 
that  is  the  agenda  we  should  bring  to  Raleigh  in  January.  Thank 
you. 


TASK  FORCE  ON  HEALTH  PLANNING 
AND  PHARMACY  PRACTICE 

Raleigh,  September  6,  1978 

I'm  glad  to  be  with  you  here  this  afternoon,  to  receive  this  task 
force  report  that  you  have  worked  on  so  hard.  This  is  a 
commendable  effort  for  many  reasons: 

It's  a  voluntary  effort  by  concerned  professionals  and  citizens 
who  want  to  see  more  people  get  better  health  care  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

It's  the  first  such  task  force  on  this  subject  in  the  nation,  so  far 
as  we  know. 

It's  an  example  of  how  institutions  of  higher  education  can 
help  people  have  better  lives,  through  leadership  and  creative 
thinking  (Pharmacy  School  at  UNO  was  main  force  in  this). 

I've  been  given  a  "sneak  preview"  of  some  of  your  recommen- 
dations, and  I  think  they're  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  have 
too  many  people  who  don't  have  access  to  a  doctor  or  can't  afford 
to  see  one  until  they're  seriously  ill.  We  also  have  great  needs  for 
better  health  education,  and  we  have  an  increasing  need  for 
information  about  modern  drugs  and  their  uses. 

You've  addressed  those  needs  with  some  commonsense  ideas 
that  center  on  using  the  pharmacist  more  effectively: 

Encouraging  the  "family  pharmacist"  concept — making  it 
possible,  through  some  form  of  reimbursement,  for  pharmacists 
to  give  health  care  services  other  than  the  filling  of  prescriptions. 
Some  of  those  services  might  be  keeping  drug  profiles  of  entire 
families,  and  advising  patients  on  the  effects  of  combinations  of 
prescriptions  and  nonprescription  drugs;  giving  referrals  to 
other  professionals  for  serious  ailments;  counseling  on  minor 
ailments  that  can  be  treated  with  nonprescription  drugs;  and 
working  with  doctors  to  help  people  manage  chronic  diseases. 
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You  laid  out  other  areas  that  we  should  study  more,  like  using 
pharmacy  technicians  more;  giving  pharmacists  more  education 
in  counseling  and  diagnosis;  allowing  pharmacists  to  prescribe 
certain  kinds  of  drugs,  and  bringing  pharmacy  laws  up  to  date 
and  in  line  with  our  health  care  needs. 

You've  shown  commendable  initiative  in  this  report,  and  I 
want  to  see  more  of  this  kind  of  thinking  from  all  segments  of  our 
health  care  system,  so  we  can  make  good  health  care  the  right  it 
should  be  and  not  just  the  privilege  that  it  too  often  is. 


ALBEMARLE  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 

Edenton,  September  7,  1978 

The  Albemarle  region  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  section  of  our 
state  which  inspired  the  famous  and  oft-quoted  observation  that 
North  Carolina  is  "the  goodliest  land  'neath  the  cope  of 
heaven."^ 

Flying  over  this  region,  as  we  have  just  done  today,  it  seems 
even  easier  to  understand  why  the  two  English  pamphleteers 
who  first  visited  the  Albemarle  almost  four  centuries  ago  were 
moved  to  that  conclusion. 

Despite  that,  this  remains  a  relatively  poor  region.  And  we  are 
going  to  step  up  our  efforts  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  sound 
growth  and  development  in  the  Albemarle. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  for  the 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Albemarle  Regional  Planning 
and  Development  Commission  because  that  agency  is  playing 
an  important  role  in  our  overall  plans  for  coping  with  this  area's 
problems.  The  commi  ssion  can  and  should  play  an  even  bigger 
role  in  the  future. 

It  is  fitting,  also,  that  this  meeting  is  taking  the  form  of  a 
tribute  to  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Region  R,  the  ten- 
county  planning  area  the  commission  embraces. 

No  agency  such  as  yours  can  even  approach,  much  less  reach, 
its  potential  in  the  development  of  our  human  and  natural 
resources  without  the  kind  of  unselfish  service  rendered  by  the 
directors  of  Region  R,  and  I  join  the  commission  in  tribute  to  the 
good  works  of  these  good  people. 

Despite  its  wealth  of  human  and  natural  resources— as  well  as 
a  proud  and  rich  historical  heritage  which  is  cherished  by  the 
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entire  state  and  the  nation — this  region  hasn't  had  a  fair  share  of 
the  progress  North  CaroHna  has  made. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  an  address  in  this  region  only  a  few  months 
ago,  we  are  doing  a  number  of  things  at  the  state  level  to 
overcome  this  neglect.  We  are  also  going  to  try  to  do  some  new 
things  at  the  federal  level  to  right  the  wrongs,  things  I  will  touch 
upon  briefly  in  a  moment. 

But  first  let  me  say  no  one  should  minimize  the  vital  kind  of 
contribution  the  Albemarle  Regional  Planning  and  Development 
Commission  is  making  to  our  total  effort  to  achieve  our  goal  of 
sound  economic  growth  and  development  in  this  region. 

Since  its  operations  began  in  1971,  the  commission  has 
obtained  approximately  $1.25  million  a  year  in  state  and  federal 
funds  for  projects  in  the  region.  These  projects  included  a 
recreation  center  in  Gates  County,  a  courthouse  and  jail  complex 
in  Chowan  County,  an  airport  in  Hyde  County,  courthouse 
repairs  in  Washington  County,  a  sewer  system  in  Tyrrell 
County,  and  an  office  building  in  Perquimans  County. 

These  are  basic  improvements  that  enhance  the  lives  of  the 
people  who  live  in  the  communities  and  counties  directly 
involved.  They  improve  living  conditions  for  the  region  and  state 
as  a  whole.  And  they  help  build  the  kind  of  communities 
industries  want  their  employees  to  live  and  work  in. 

I  commend  the  commission  for  the  progress  it  has  made  and 
wish  it  well  in  its  efforts  to  do  even  better  in  the  months  ahead. 

But  I  want  to  give  you  a  brief  report  on  the  progress  we're 
making  in  some  areas  that  I  know  are  of  uppermost  concern  to 
those  working  at  the  local  level  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Albemarle. 

First,  highways.  We  are  moving  ahead  with  plans  for  four- 
laning  U.S.  17  between  Elizabeth  City  and  the  Virginia  line. 
Bids  for  the  first  portion  of  this  project,  from  the  Virginia  line  to 
near  South  Mills,  are  scheduled  to  be  taken  in  January.  Plans  are 
to  let  other  portions  of  the  project  to  contract  in  the  summer  of 
1980  and  early  in  1981. 

Planning  studies  were  launched  in  June  on  major  improve- 
ments for  U.S.  158  between  Barco  and  Point  Harbor,  a  distance 
of  25  miles.  We  expect  to  complete  planning  and  environmental 
studies  on  this  project  next  summer.  Right-of-way  acquisition 
is  scheduled  in  the  fiscal  years  of  1982  and  1983,  with  con- 
struction to  begin  the  following  year. 

This  November,  after  a  month's  delay,  we  plan  to  let  bids  for 
major  improvements  to  U.S.  158  between  Grandy  and  Point 
Harbor.  These  improvements,  which  include  widening  segments 
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of  the  highway  from  three  to  five  lanes  and  important  safety 
features,  are  tied  in  with  the  U.S.  158  project  between  Barco  and 
Point  Harbor. 

And  we  plan  to  let  contracts  next  spring  for  widening, 
resurfacing,  and  making  other  improvements  to  N.C.  Highway 
12  within  the  Outer  Banks  villages  of  Ocracoke,  Hatteras,  Frisco, 
Buxton,  Salvo,  Waves,  and  Rodanthe.  Ground  surveys  have  been 
completed  on  this  project  and  actual  design  is  now  under  way. 

Another  matter  of  great  concern  here,  Fm  aware,  is  whether 
the  Region  R  Council  of  Governments  is  as  effective  as  it  can  and 
should  be.  The  Local  Government  Advocacy  Council  has  been 
taking  a  statewide  look  at  this  question  and  will  make 
recommendations  within  the  next  several  weeks. 

Those  recommendations,  of  course,  should  be  designed  to  shore 
up  and  increase  the  effectiveness  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
regional  planning  councils  anywhere  such  a  need  is  clearly 
shown. 

We  are,  of  course,  going  to  continue  our  state-local  partnership 
in  the  effort  to  attract  more  industrial  development  to  smaller 
communities.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  my  administration's 
balanced  growth  policy.  And  we  will  be  constantly  looking  for 
ways  to  assure  the  success  of  our  plan  for  putting  jobs  in  counties 
where  they  are  most  badly  needed,  including  the  counties  of  the 
Albemarle  region. 

Beyond  this,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  working  hard  to 
persuade  President  Carter  to  couple  his  administration's 
spending  programs  for  big-city  redevelopment  with  similar 
programs  for  rural  areas  and  smaller  cities.  State  and  local 
governments  would  be  natural  partners  in  planning  and 
implementing  federally  funded  redevelopment  programs  in  the 
rural  areas  and  small  cities  of  America. 

My  friend  here.  Senator  Melvin  Daniels, ^  said  the  other  day 
that  on  the  matter  of  algae  harming  the  beautiful  Chowan  River, 
"we've  had  a  lot  of  thunder  but  no  rain  on  that  problem." 

I  want  the  senator  and  all  the  people  of  this  region  and  state  to 
know  that  the  State  Board  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community 
Development  is  meeting  here  on  that  problem  this  very  day.  And 
I  expect  more  than  another  roll  of  thunder  to  be  the  result. 

Again,  let  me  congratulate  the  Albemarle  Regional  Planning 
and  Development  Commission  on  the  progress  it  has  helped  this 
region  make  over  the  last  several  years.  If  we  all  work  together  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead,  we  can  build  a  better  life  for  all  the 
people  who  now  live,  and  in  the  future  will  live,  in  this  "goodliest 
land  'neath  the  cope  of  heaven." 
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^See  "Inaugural  Address,"  January  8,  1977,  footnote  1. 

^Melvin  Roy  Daniels,  Jr.  (1925-  ),  native  of  Wanchese;  resident  of  Elizabeth 
City;  educated,  Campbell  University,  North  Carolina  State  University,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute;  World  War  II  Army  Air  Force  veteran;  banker;  member, 
state  Senate,  since  1975.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1975,  303;  1977,  313;  1979,  296. 


STATEMENT  ON  EMPLOYMENT  OF  LARRY  COHICK 

Raleigh,  September  7,  1978 

Getting  more  good  jobs  for  people  in  North  Carolina  is  a 
primary  goal  of  my  administration,  and  I  believe  we  have  made 
significant  progress  toward  that  end.  But  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go,  and  I  want  to  present  to  you  today  a  man  who  is  going 
to  help  us  go  those  extra  miles. 

Larry  D.  Cohick^  will  start  work  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month 
as  the  director  of  our  economic  development  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  We  have  a  good  team,  and  Larry  will 
help  make  it  better. 

He  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Commerce  Secretary  Lauch 
Faircloth,  and  he  will  coordinate  and  supervise  the  four  divisions 
in  economic  development.  Those  are  industrial  development, 
international  development,  business  assistance,  and  travel 
promotion. 

Larry  was  recruited  by  members  of  our  Economic  Development 
Board,  and  he  will  work  closely  with  the  board  in  translating 
policies  into  action.  He  will  direct  our  development  efforts  in 
small  communities,  and  he  will  concentrate  on  creating  the 
conditions  necessary  for  balanced  growth.  He'll  tell  us  where  we 
need  to  add  skills  training,  basic  education,  and  other  things. 

We've  made  some  progress  in  bringing  industry  to  these 
smaller  towns,  and  I  believe  we'll  have  more  success  due  in  part 
to  the  changes  made  in  the  inventory  tax  law  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Just  two  weeks  ago,  a  Belgian  company  decided  to 
locate  in  Laurinburg — Metallurgie  Hoboken/Overpelt.  I  had 
lunch  with  officials  from  that  company  during  my  industry- 
hunting  trip  to  Europe  this  spring,  and  I  have  talked  with  them 
several  times  since  by  transatlantic  telephone.  The  company 
makes  a  cobalt  powder  used  in  metal  alloys  and  carries  an 
expensive  inventory.  Because  of  the  changes  in  the  inventory  tax 
law,  we  were  finally  able  to  convince  them  to  build  their  first 
non-European  plant  here.  They  will  invest  over  $20  million  in 
their  plant  and  will  hire  highly  skilled  workers. 

That  is  the  kind  of  plant  we  are  trying  to  attract  to  North 
Carolina,  and  I  believe  Larry  Cohick  will  be  a  strong  force  in 
that  effort. 
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^Larry  D.  Cohick  (1931-  ),  native  of  Missouri;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.S.  Ed., 
University  of  Missouri;  U.S.  Air  Force,  1951-1955;  formerly  employed  by  state  of 
Missouri  and  by  Grant  Co.,  Wisconsin;  with  power  companies,  1965-1973;  with 
American  Industrial  Development  Council,  1973-1978.  Larry  D.  Cohick  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  June  14,  1979. 


SALUTE  TO  CHARLIE  ROSE 
Fayette viLLE,  September  14,  1978 

Any  political  compliment  one  chose  to  pay  Charlie  Rose^ 
would  seem  to  fit. 

In  1970,  when  he  was  only  thirty,  he  decided  he  wanted  to 
represent  the  people  of  the  Seventh  District  in  Congress.  In 
retrospect,  it  may  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  Charlie  Rose 
decided  back  then  that  he  was  going  to  represent  the  people  of 
his  district  in  Congress.  He  seemed  that  determined. 

Despite  the  political  odds,  including  the  fact  that  he  had  never 
held  elective  office,  Charlie  tackled  a  longtime  member  of  the  Tar 
Heel  congressional  delegation.  He  didn't  win,  but  he  got  a 
healthy  43  percent  of  the  vote.  And  it  was  plain  to  see  that  the 
last  hadn't  been  heard  of  brash  young  Charlie. 

Two  years  later,  in  1972,  he  was  back.  This  time,  he  won  in  a 
hard-fought  Democratic  primary  battle  and  took  his  seat  in 
Congress  in  1973  as  the  youngest  member  of  the  delegation  from 
this  state  and  one  of  the  youngest  representatives  from  any 
state. 

This  is  no  small  compliment  to  his  ability,  his  energy,  his 
determination  and  maybe  most  important  of  all  to  his  faith  in 
the  political  processes  of  the  American  democracy.  And  it  is  no 
mean  example  in  leadership  for  the  young  people  of  today  who 
too  often  seem  turned  off  instead  of  on  by  politics  and  public 
service. 

Charlie  Rose's  rise  to  political  prominence  in  the  House  has 
bordered  on  the  spectacular.  But  it  came  as  no  surprise  to  us  who 
had  a  pretty  good  idea  how  surefooted  he  was  becoming  in  the 
political  thickets. 

Some  people  tried  to  laugh  Charlie  out  of  this  still  largely  rural 
Seventh  District  when  he  promised,  during  his  successful  1972 
campaign,  to  get  a  seat  on  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  if 
elected.  No  way,  the  old  political  hands  in  the  district  said.  But 
Charlie  managed  it  and  he  sits  on  that  committee  today.  And 
North  Carolina's  farmers  don't  have  a  better  or  more  effective 
friend  in  Congress  than  Charlie  Rose,  the  cofounder  of  the 
Congressional  Rural  Caucus. 
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Just  listing  the  other  duties  and  responsibihties  assigned 
Charhe  by  the  House's  leadership  would  take  up  the  rest  of  my 
time  here.  But  you  people  of  the  Seventh  District  know  all  about 
that  because  Charlie  has  never  lost  touch  with  your  problems 
and  concerns  while  doing  his  job  in  Washington. 

You  know  he  stands  ready  to  meet  with  any  and  all  of  his 
constituents  when  and  where  the  need  arises.  You  know  he  is  a 
real  fighter  for  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  district,  the 
state,  and  the  nation.  And  these  are  political  compliments  of  the 
highest  order. 

Because  you  know  all  this  and  more,  allow  me  a  little 
reminiscence  about  Charlie.  He  and  I  both  cut  our  political  teeth 
on  the  Terry  Sanford  campaign  of  1960.  We  were  both 
undergraduates  in  college  at  the  time.  In  that  same  decade  we 
were  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Law  School  together, 
and  Charlie  succeeded  me  as  president  of  the  state  Young 
Democratic  Clubs. 

In  Richardson  Preyer's^  campaign  for  governor  in  1964,  they 
had  a  strange,  complex  Rube  Goldberg-like  machine  that  took  up 
half  of  a  big  room  and  was  supposed  to  personalize  campaign 
letters  as  well  as  address  them  and  lick  the  envelopes  and 
stamps.  But  it  was  as  balky  as  an  old  mule  can  get  toward 
sundown  and  the  only  one  who  understood  it  and  could  make  it 
go  was  Charlie  Rose. 

From  that  old  Rube  Goldberg  contraption,  Charlie  has  really 
gone  a  long  way.  He's  not  only  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee's  Policy  Group  on  Information  and 
Computers,  which  is  responsible  for  computerizing  the 
operations  of  the  House;  but  he  is  also  chairman  of  the  Scientific 
and  Technology  Subcommittee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly, 
which  makes  him  a  leader  in  automation  for  a  good  part  of  the 
world. 

If  there's  any  moral  to  this  tale,  I  guess  it  is  that  you  never  can 
tell  what'll  become  of  people  who  work  around  political 
campaigns  tending  balky  mailing  contraptions  or  licking 
envelopes. 

One  of  my  people  was  talking  with  Gordon  Williams,^  one  of 
Charlie  Rose's  good  personal  and  political  friends,  the  other  day 
about  what  makes  Charlie  tick  politically.  Gordon,  you  all  know, 
is  the  president  of  the  Cumberland  County  Farm  Bureau. 

"He  had  a  chance  to  go  on  to  higher  things  when  they  offered 
him  a  seat  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  he  r 
would  have  had  to  give  up  his  seat  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee,"  Gordon  said.  "He  chose  to  stay  on  Agriculture.  He 
didn't  forget  us.  He  stuck  with  us.  That  tells  us  about  as  much 
about  our  congressman  as  anything  I  know." 
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Actually,  it  tells  the  whole  state  a  great  deal  about  the  high 
quality  of  Charlie  Rose's  service  to  the  people  of  this  district, 
state,  and  nation.  And  I'm  proud  to  be  able  to  join  in  this  salute 
to  him. 


^Charles  Grandison  Rose  III  (1939-  ),  native  of  Fayetteville;  B.A.,  Davidson 
College;  LL.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  attorney;  chief 
district  court  prosecutor,  Twelfth  Judicial  District,  1967-1970;  elected  to  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  November  7,  1972,  and  reelected  in  subsequent 
elections.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1973,  391;  1977,  273,  740;  1979,  255;  see  also 
Rob  Christensen,  "Charlie  Rose,  Political  Maverick  in  Congress,"  News  and 
Observer,  May  24,  1981. 

^Lunsford  Richardson  Preyer  (1919-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Greensboro; 
B.A.,  Princeton  University;  LL.B.,  Harvard  University;  World  War  II  navy 
veteran;  practicing  lawyer,  1950-1956;  city  judge,  1953-1954;  named  superior  court 
judge,  1956;  appointed  federal  judge  of  the  Middle  District  Court,  October,  1961; 
resigned  to  become  candidate  for  governor  of  North  Carolina,  September,  1963; 
became  senior  vice-president  and  trust  officer,  North  Carolina  National  Bank, 
Greensboro,  November,  1964;  became  city  executive  for  Greensboro  of  North 
Carolina  National  Bank,  May,  1966;  elected  to  Ninety-first  Congress,  1968,  and 
to  subsequent  congresses  until  defeated  on  November  4,  1980.  North  Carolina 
Manual,  1979,  253;  Raleigh  Times,  November  5,  1980. 

^Gordon  M.  Williams  (1914-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Godwin;  farmer;  in 
firearms  business  during  World  War  II.  Cxordon  M.  Williams  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  June  25,  1979. 


OUTLINE  FOR  SPEECH  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA 
BLACK  ELECTED  OFFICIALS 

Raleigh,  September  16,  1978 

[The  governor  referred  in  the  following  speech  to  John  H.  Wheeler,  an 
outstanding  black  leader  from  Durham.  On  October  28,  1978,  he  spoke 
again  about  Wheeler,  at  the  John  H.  Wheeler  Tribute,  held  in  Raleigh, 

Governor  Hunt  acknowledged  the  contributions  of  other  black  leaders 
from  time  to  time.  On  April  5,  1980,  he  was  in  Charlotte  to  speak  at  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue  of  the  civil  rights  leader  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.] 

I.  Introduction. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this  morning  and  join  you  in 
supporting  good  government  in  North  Carolina  where  all 
segments  of  our  society  are  represented.  Fm  always  pleased  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  mutual  concerns  with  my  good 
friends  who  know  so  well  how  it  feels  to  be  up  front  on  the  firing 
line.  I  know  people  ask  you  hard  and  difficult  questions  every 
day,  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  shoot  straight  with 
you  about  North  Carolina's  problems  and  our  progress. 
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II.  John  Hervey  Wheeler. 

The  state  of  North  Carolina  and  the  nation  recently  lost  one  of 
its  straightest  shooters  when  we  lost  our  good  friend,  John 
Wheeler.  He  left  his  state,  and  particularly  the  black  community, 
with  a  tremendous  leadership  void  to  fill.  The  dramatic  gains 
achieved  in  human  rights,  politics,  and  economic  opportunity  for 
black  America  in  the  1950s,  sixties,  and  seventies  were 
influenced  greatly  by  this  good  man.  No  single  figure  held 
greater  prominence  in  America  than  John  Wheeler.  He  was 
brilliant,  wise,  tenacious— an  idealist  who  saw  what  could  be 
and  a  pragmatist  who  knew  how  to  make  it  happen. 

What  we  are  about  in  North  Carolina  is  making  it  happen.  If 
our  government  is  not  about  the  business  of  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  citizens,  and  if  what  our  government  does 
does  not  in  some  way  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  people, 
then  it  has  failed. 

III.  Voting. 

While  much  progress  has  been  made  to  eliminate  many  of  the 
barriers  denying  every  citizen  fair  and  equal  opportunity,  we  are 
still  confronted  with  some  major  barriers — like  poor  housing, 
education,  and  unemplojnuent.  But  I  want  you  to  know  that  this 
governor  and  this  administration  will  not  be  satisfied  until  we 
have  done  all  within  our  power  to  remove  those  barriers.  It  will 
not  be  easy.  But  it  will  certainly  be  worth  all  the  effort  we  can 
give  it. 

Fm  proud  of  the  record  the  black  community  has  made  since 
the  passing  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.^  In  just  thirteen 
short  years,  you  have  gone  from  400  black  elected  officials  to 
over  4,000,  from  six  mayors  to  over  600,  but  we  still  have  a  big  job 
because  even  that  good  progress  is  only  .5  of  1  percent  of  all 
public  officials.  In  North  Carolina  today  we  have  over  200  black 
elected  officials,  which  ranks  us  fourth  among  leading  states. 
Only  Illinois,  Louisiana,  and  Michigan  are  ahead  of  us.  This  is  a 
true  symbol  of  hard  and  dedicated  work  that  you  and  your 
organizations  have  done  and  I  applaud  you  for  it. 

IV.  Future. 

Now  let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  our  future.  When  we  do,  we  must 
talk  about  our  young  people  and  the  education  they  are  getting. 
You  know  how  important  this  is  to  our  administration.  You  know 
the  emphasis  we  have  put  on  reading  programs  and  testing 
programs  in  the  schools — programs  that  can  help  us  guarantee 
that  all  our  children  are  getting  the  basic  education  that  we  pay 
for  and  that  they  must  have  to  be  happy  and  whole  human 
beings.  Education  comes  first,  and  all  things  follow  from  that.  I 
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promise  you  that  I  will  work  as  hard  as  I  can  as  governor  to 
provide  every  youngster  in  North  Carolina  with  the  education  he 
or  she  needs  to  make  his  or  her  way  in  the  world. 

Then  we  have  to  ask  ourselves:  After  our  young  people  get  out 
of  school,  what  kind  of  jobs  are  there  for  them?  A  job— a  good 
job— is  the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world  to  many  people.  But 
consider  the  fact  that  over  16  percent  of  the  young  people  in  this 
state  are  unemployed. 

You  know  what  our  administration  is  doing  to  promote 
economic  development  and  better  jobs  in  North  Carolina. 

I  promised  you  that  I  would  shoot  straight,  so  let  me  talk  about 
us.  When  it  comes  to  jobs,  I  think  it's  important  that  state 
government  put  its  own  house  in  order  first.  That's  why  Harold 
Webb,  director  of  state  personnel,  and  others  worked  so  hard  to 
get  the  State  Personnel  Commission  to  adopt  an  affirmative 
action  policy  that  now  requires  state  government  agencies  to 
interview  and  consider  minorities  for  every  vacant  position.  I 
want  you  to  help  us  keep  an  eye  on  this,  because  it's  important. 

It  is  important,  too,  that  we  help  our  young  people  find  jobs.  We 
made  an  important  step  forward  by  convincing  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  to  put  a  Job  Corps  training  center  at 
Kittrell.  Up  to  300  disadvantaged  high  school  dropouts  will  be 
able  to  get  help  there  each  year. 

There  are  many  other  areas  I  could  talk  about  if  we  had  time. 
Housing  and  community  development,  for  example.  Howard  Lee 
and  Eva  Clayton  are  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  these  areas.  We 
have  created  a  division  of  housing  within  Secretary  Lee's 
department  to  work  with  the  Housing  Finance  Agency  on  these 
problems.  Too  many  of  our  people  live  in  substandard  housing. 
We  know  that  inadequate  housing  leads  to  other  problems,  like 
poor  health,  the  inability  of  students  to  do  well  in  their  school 
work,  and  instability  among  families.  We  must  all  give  these 
concerns  priority,  and  we  are. 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  I  do  not  want  this  state  to  stand  still. 
I  want  it  to  move  ahead.  I  want  it  to  set  examples  for  the  rest  of 
the  South  and  for  the  rest  of  this  country.  To  do  that,  it's 
important  that  all  our  people  have  equal  access  to  all  the 
opportunities  in  this  state  to  develop  the  potential  that  is  within 
them.  And  that's  why  we  need  people  like  you.  People  who  push 
for  progress  and  shoot  straight.  People  who  never  rest  in  the 
quest  for  making  communities  better,  people  who  rock  the  boat. 

I'm  reminded  of  what  President  Harry  Truman  said  about  the 
decision  he  made  in  1947  to  take  a  firm  stand  on  the  issue  of  civil 
rights: 
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It  is  no  service  to  the  country  to  turn  away  from  the  hard  problems — to 
ignore  injustices  and  human  suffering.  It  is  simply  not  the  American 
way  of  doing  things.  Of  course,  there  are  always  a  lot  of  people  whose 
motto  is  "Don't  rock  the  boat."  They  are  so  afraid  of  rocking  the  boat 
that  they  stop  rowing.  We  can  never  get  ahead  that  way.^ 

Harry  Truman  was  right.  And  you're  like  me,  you're  boat 
rockers.  Let's  keep  rocking  the  boat,  and  let's  keep  rowing. 

As  the  late  John  Wheeler  said,  "the  fight  for  freedom  begins 
every  morning."  Let  us  continue.  Thank  you. 


^P.L.  89-110,  "An  Act  to  enforce  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  was  approved  August  6,  1965.  It  was 
to  be  known  as  the  "Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965." 

^Horton,  Freedom  and  Equality:  Addresses  by  Harry  S.  Truman,  20. 


STATEMENT  ON  COURTHOUSE  STUDY 

Raleigh,  September  20,  1978 

I'm  pleased  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the  release  of  this 
valuable  study  of  North  Carolina's  courthouse  facilities.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts  and  the 
North  Carolina  State  University  Design  School  on  this  excellent 
work. 

While  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  familiarize  myself  with  all  of 
this  study's  findings  and  recommendations,  I  know  how 
valuable  it  can  be,  because  it  goes  directly  to  the  question  of  how 
we  deal  with  crime  in  North  Carolina. 

I  have  said  before  that  what  happens  in  the  courtroom  is  the 
most  important  part  of  our  fight  against  crime.  And  if  our  courts 
are  going  to  work  efficiently  and  effectively  for  the  taxpayers, 
adequate  facilities  are  absolutely  essential. 

This  exhaustive  study  has  looked  at  every  courthouse  in  North 
Carolina  and  tried  to  determine  whether  it  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  its  county.  It  makes  recommendations 
that  local  government  officials  should  study  carefully,  and  I 
commend  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  County  Com-  r 
missioners  for  its  determination  to  do  that. 

I  know  this  information  will  be  valuable  to  our  county  officials, 
and  I  believe  this  study  can  help  us  make  some  improvements  in 
the  operation  of  our  criminal  justice  system. 
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AFL-CIO  CONVENTION 
Charlotte,  September  21,  1978 

I'm  pleased  to  be  here  today  at  the  annual  convention  of  a 
group  that  has  always  been  concerned  about  the  lives  and  the 
futures  of  working  people  in  North  Carolina  and  their  families.  If 
you  care  about  those  people,  you  know  that  we  have  an  urgent 
agenda  still  ahead  of  us  in  this  state,  and  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
today  about  what  I  see  on  that  agenda. 

We  have  made  significant  progress  in  one  area — attracting 
more  good-pajdng  jobs  to  North  Carolina.  In  the  last  year  and  a 
half  we  have  announced  more  than  50,000  new  jobs  coming  to 
our  state,  and  we  have  begun  the  arduous  process  of  turning 
around  the  wage  gap.  Last  year  we  had  a  record  level  of  $1.45 
billion  in  industrial  investment.  In  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  we  are  already  over  the  $1  billion  level. 

Significantly,  40  percent  of  the  new  jobs  this  year — or  about 
10,000 — are  in  high-wage  industries,  such  as  tobacco,  machinery, 
and  fabricated  metals.  By  comparison,  high-wage  jobs 
accounted  for  32  percent  of  the  total  in  1976  and  33  percent  in 
1977.  And  the  figures  for  those  years  were  far  above  our  past 
record. 

We  are  diversifying  our  industrial  base,  with  more  jobs  being 
created  outside  the  traditional  areas  of  textiles  and  furniture.  As 
recently  as  1975  three  fourths  of  the  investment  came  from  the 
expansion  of  existing  firms.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  had 
slightly  more  new  investment  than  expansion  investment.  For 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  fully  72  percent  of  our  industrial 
investment  came  in  new  industry,  a  complete  turnaround  from 
1975. 

Now  those  facts  and  figures  should  tell  you  what  our 
administration's  policy  is  regarding  industrial  recruitment.  So 
there  won't  be  any  question  about  it,  let  me  state  it  as  clearly  as  I 
can:  we  want  the  best  and  highest-paying  industries — period. 
That  means  if  Philip  Morris  wants  to  locate  a  plant  in  Cabarrus 
County,  the  state  of  North  Carolina  and  the  governor  of  North 
Carolina  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  make  it  feel  welcome. 

We've  got  a  lot  of  things  to  brag  about  to  those  companies  that 
are  considering  coming  to  North  Carolina.  We  have  a  good 
quality  of  life,  clean  air,  clean  water,  unspoiled  land,  a  variety  of 
scenery  and  potential  locations,  a  dispersed  population,  and 
good  transportation. 

And  one  of  our  strongest  selling  points  is  good  labor — not 
cheap  labor,  but  productive  labor.  A  number  of  companies  have 
told  me  this  is  why  they  located  in  North  Carolina;  they  could 
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find  people  willing  to  work  and  work  hard,  willing  to  give  a  fair 
day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay. 

I  believe  our  right-to-work  law  helps  us  attract  those  good  jobs, 
and  I  support  that  law.  I  know  we  disagree  on  that.  The  question 
of  unionization  is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  management  and 
labor. 

One  area  in  which  we  need  to  move  more  strongly  is  that  of  job 
training,  particularly  apprenticeship  programs.  I  know  of  your 
interest  in  this,  and  I  want  to  invite  you  to  share  with  me  your 
ideas  and  suggestions  about  strengthening  those  programs.  A 
highly  skilled  work  force  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  attracting 
high  pa3dng  jobs. 

Another  battle  we  have  fought  together,  and  must  continue 
fighting,  is  to  keep  workers  in  our  major  industries  on  the  job. 
I've  been  working,  as  you  have,  to  see  that  tobacco  workers 
aren't  just  tossed  out  of  work. 

This  is  particularly  important  now  to  our  textile  and  apparel 
workers.  In  economics,  there's  a  theory  called  comparative 
advantage.  The  theory  is  that  if  you  let  each  country  produce 
what  it  makes  best  and  you  have  unlimited  free  trade,  the  end 
result  will  be  lower  prices  and  a  better  life  for  everyone.  Now 
there's  one  catch.  If  the  comparative  advantage  is  that  some 
countries  work  children,  have  no  minimum  wage,  no  forty -hour 
work  week,  no  decent  worker  participation,  and  no  other 
protections,  those  countries  are  obviously  going  to  have  an 
advantage.  But  that's  an  advantage  of  exploitation  of  other 
human  beings  that  should  not  be  recognized,  countenanced,  and 
subsidized  by  the  workers  of  this  country.  In  fact,  it  ought  to  be 
opposed;  and  I  am  with  you  in  that  opposition. 

And  I  am  with  you  in  your  opposition  to  unfair  tariff  structures 
and  other  import  controls  that  place  our  products  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage,  particularly  when  compared  to  the 
barriers  and  import  quotas  imposed  by  our  principal  partners.  In 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  the  value  of  imported  textiles 
went  up  37  percent.  That  is  a  problem  we  must  confront. 

Let  me  return  now  to  where  I  began  my  remarks — our  shared 
vision  of  a  better  North  Carolina.  There  are  those  today  who  say 
that  idealism  is  dead,  that  the  tenor  of  our  time  is  the  selfish 
pursuit  of  self-interest.  But  you  and  I  know  that  the  cynics  are 
wrong.  Every  day  we  see  North  Carolinians  interested  not  only 
in  their  own  lives  but  in  striving  to  improve  the  lives  of  others. 

We've  got  to  do  that  job  in  our  schools,  for  example.  We've  got 
to  make  a  commitment  to  help  every  youngster  in  North 
Carolina  pass  the  minimum  competency  test,  because  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  an  education  that  prepares  them  for  a  good  job. 
And  our  schools  need  a  lot  of  volunteer  help  to  do  that. 
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We  need  to  mobilize  our  volunteered  human  resources  in  the 
areas  of  day  care,  health  care,  mental  health  care,  and  prison 
reform.  We  have  a  monumental  task  ahead  of  us  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  juvenile  justice,  and  it  is  a  problem  best 
confronted  one-on-one  by  a  loving,  caring  adult  taking  time  to 
help  a  youngster  who  is  headed  for  trouble. 

The  words  of  John  Gardner  should  guide  us: 

A  nation  is  never  finished.  You  can't  build  it  and  then  leave  it 
standing  like  the  Pyramids.  It  has  to  be  built  and  rebuilt.  It  has  to  be  re- 
created in  each  generation  by  believing,  caring  men  and  women.  It  is 
our  turn  now.  If  we  don't  believe  or  don't  care,  nothing  can  save  the 
nation.  If  we  believe  and  care,  nothing  can  stop  us.^ 


^Gardner,  Excellence,  157,  and  Gardner  letter,  February  22,  1979. 


IBM  DINNER 

Charlotte,  September  25,  1978 

Fm  as  proud  to  be  here  tonight  as  IBM  is  proud  to  be  in 
Charlotte  and  as  Charlotte  is  proud  to  have  IBM. 

It  goes  without  sajdng  that  IBM  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
corporations  in  the  world — for  good  reason.  The  quality  of  its 
products  and  the  quality  of  its  people  are  evidence  of  why  that  is. 
There  is  no  more  ideal  example  of  the  kind  of  company  that  we 
want  more  of  in  North  Carolina. 

IBM's  decision  to  locate  this  major  facility  in  Charlotte  is  a 
great  compliment  to  this  community  and  to  the  people  who  live 
here.  Charlotte  is  the  biggest  and  busiest  city  in  our  state. 
Exciting  things  are  happening  here,  and  more  exciting  things 
are  in  the  future. 

IBM's  location  here  is  a  great  compliment,  too,  to  the  excellent 
University  Research  Park  and  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte.  Dean  Colvard^  and  the  others  who  have 
done  so  much  to  develop  that  university  deserve  much  of  the 
credit  for  IBM  being  here  with  us. 

I'm  particularly  excited  about  IBM's  plans,  though,  because  of 
what  it  means  for  all  our  state.  It  says  a  lot  when  you  can  land  a 
facility  like  this  one  IBM  is  planning,  and  it's  a  shining  example 
of  what  North  Carolina's  economic  development  program  is  all 
about. 

North  Carolina  is  on  the  move  again  in  so  many  ways.  We're 
becoming  a  leader,  not  just  in  the  Southeast  but  in  the  whole 
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nation,  in  those  matters  that  bear  so  heavily  on  the  kind  of  Hves 
our  people  live  and  the  futures  they  have  available  to  them.  In 
education,  in  health  care,  in  crime  prevention,  in  preparing 
ourselves  for  balanced  growth,  in  helping  our  people  fight 
inflation — North  Carolina  is  a  leader  in  all  of  these,  and  more. 

I've  been  working  as  governor  to  bring  a  new  type  of  industry 
to  North  Carolina— the  sophisticated,  high -technology  manu- 
facturers that  IBM  represents.  We've  had  a  lot  of  success.  And 
the  great  thing  is  that,  in  this  field,  success  begets  success.  I 
believe  that  is  going  to  happen  here.  IBM's  decision  to  locate 
here,  a  great  step  forward  in  itself,  is  going  to  pay  off  even  more 
down  the  road  as  other  companies  ask  themselves:  What  is  it 
about  the  University  Research  Park,  Charlotte,  and  North 
Carolina  that  leads  an  excellent  company  like  IBM  to  locate  a 
major  facility  there? 

There  are  a  lot  of  answers  to  that  question,  but  I  think  the 
most  important  one  is  people — the  people  who  have  made  this 
university  and  this  city  and  this  state  so  attractive  to  the  good 
people  who  make  these  decisions  for  IBM.  On  behalf  of  all  the 
people  of  North  Carolina,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  who  made 
this  possible. 


^Dean  Wallace  Colvard  (1913-  ),  native  of  Ashe  County;  resident  of 
Charlotte;  B.S.,  Berea  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri;  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University;  former  college  teacher;  former  superintendent,  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Research  Station;  professor,  animal  science.  North  Carolina  State 
University  and  head  of  department;  dean,  school  of  agriculture,  1953-1960; 
president,  Mississippi  State  University,  1960-1966;  chancellor,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  since  1966;  director,  University  Research  Park, 
since  1967.  Jaques  Cattell  Press  (ed.).  Leaders  in  Education  (New  York  and 
London:  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  Fifth  Edition,  1974),  215. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 

Raleigh,  September  28,  1978 

[Governor  Hunt's  first  appearance  before  the  North  Carolina  Public 
Health  Association  was  in  Wilmington  on  September  29,  1977.  At  that 
time  he  noted  that  Guilford  County's  1911  health  department  was  the 
first  in  the  country  and  that  1977  was  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  In  reviewing  goals  of  his  administration,  he  talked 
about  needs  that  had  to  be  met  to  raise  a  new  generation  free  from  r 
disease  and  handicap.  Prekindergarten  screening  should  be  moved 
back  to  newborn  infant  screening;  prenatal  care  should  be  assured; 
immunization  of  all  infants  and  children  against  the  most  serious 
childhood  diseases  should  be  guaranteed;  and  early  problems  of 
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children  should  be  identified  and  treated.  Preventive  medicine  saved 
money  for  the  taxpayers  as  well  as  ensured  against  human  tragedy. 
Because  much  remained  to  be  done,  the  governor  called  for  mobilization 
of  all  possible  resources.  He  said  the  General  Assembly  had 
appropriated  $2.75  million  for  the  biennium  to  provide  health 
departments  with  family  nurse  practitioners  or  physician  assistants  to 
work  with  local  physicians. 

Governor  Hunt's  interest  in  public  health  was  such  that  he  made  his 
second  appearance  before  the  association  in  1978;  his  remarks  on  that 
occasion  are  published  below.] 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  job  you  have  done  and  are  doing  to 
provide  health  services  to  the  people  across  the  state.  At  the 
state  level  we  send  money  and  develop  policies  and  programs 
and  provide  technical  assistance,  but  you  are  the  people  out 
there  on  the  firing  line,  dealing  one-on-one  with  our  people,  and 
you  do  a  great  job. 

Our  observance  of  Public  Health  Week  last  week  was  a  chance 
to  take  pride  in  our  health  services  here  in  North  Carolina.  The 
system  is  101  years  old,  and  we've  had  a  lot  of  firsts,  including 
the  first  rural  health  department  and  the  first  health 
department.  Just  last  year  a  citizens  association  was  created. 
This  year  it  started  the  first  Public  Health  Week  to  create 
awareness  of  good  health  practices  and  the  whole  public  health 
system.  This  is  a  great  example  of  volunteer  citizen  involvement 
in  action. 

We  also  have  a  lot  of  bests.  We've  got  the  best  public  dental 
health  program  in  the  nation  and  the  best  maternal  and  child 
health  program.  We've  been  recognized  nationally  for  both  of 
these  programs  as  well  as  our  nutrition  program  and  our  health 
education  programs.  We've  had  outstanding  leadership  in  our 
101  years.  We've  only  had  thirteen  health  services  directors.  Dr. 
Jake  Koomen,^  who  has  served  this  state  so  admirably  for  these 
past  years,  is  getting  ready  to  go  back  into  teaching.  We'll  miss 
him,  but  he  will  still  be  serving  the  cause  of  health  services  as  a 
professor  at  UNC  and  bringing  that  all-important  practical 
experience  to  the  academic  setting.  I  want  personally  to  thank 
him  for  the  job  that  he  has  done. 

But  for  all  that  progress,  we've  still  got  a  long  way  to  go.  We 
are  in  the  business  of  raising  a  new  generation  of  North 
Carolinians.  We  want  our  children  in  this  state  to  be  free  of 
developmental  disabilities.  We  want  them  to  have  the  hope  of  a 
life  of  dignity,  prosperity,  and  independence. 

To  realize  this  goal,  each  child  must  be  a  wanted  child.  We 
want  to  expand  the  family  planning  program,  particularly 
services  to  teen-agers.  Winston-Salem  has  a  model  program  in 
this  area. 
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We  also  want  to  work  on  preventing  prenatal  problems,  first  in 
the  area  of  genetic  counseling.  Many  of  our  children  suffer  from 
disabilities  they  were  bom  with.  We  have  begun  a  fly-in  genetic 
counseling  service  which  will  take  needed  information  to  the 
local  communities,  not  confine  it  in  big  medical  centers.  This 
way,  potential  parents  can  make  an  informed  choice. 

Another  major  concern  is  to  identify  pregnancies  early  and  to 
assure  that  all  pregnant  mothers  get  proper  prenatal  care. 
Ninety-nine  percent  of  our  children  are  bom  in  hospitals.  We 
need  to  assure  that  99  percent  of  their  mothers  have  had  the 
prenatal  care  that  will  assure  that  their  children  are  healthy. 

We  have  moved  the  state's  screening  program  back  from 
prekindergarten  to  newbom  infant  screening.  We  are  asking  our 
public  health  departments  to  identify  high-risk  infants  and  to 
make  sure  that  those  babies  have  the  care  of  a  private  doctor  or 
the  local  health  department.  It  is  important  here  that  we 
strengthen  our  cooperative  relationship  between  public  and 
private  medical  communities,  most  notably  in  Guilford  and 
Gaston  counties.  But  we  want  this  service  available  in  every 
hospital  in  the  state  in  which  babies  are  bom.  We  want  the 
public  health  nurse  to  be  welcomed  in  every  hospital  in  the  state 
as  someone  to  make  sure  that  the  lives  the  doctors  bring  into  this 
world  are  fulfilled  lives  and  that  no  child  slips  through  the 
cracks  of  service  and  is  lost.  We  want  to  get  public  and  private 
health  care  systems  together  in  their  common  attack  on  disease 
and  disability. 

Using  these  systems,  we  can  keep  our  children  healthy  and 
able  to  fulfill  their  individual  potential  once  they  get  into  school, 
and  there  we  want  to  continue  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
fundamentally  sound  with  good  reading  skills  and  full 
information  about  nutrition,  dental  health,  and  how  to  live 
healthy  and  sound  lives.  An  informed  public  is  a  healthy  public. 

There  are  many  areas  where  we  can  work  together  to  prevent 
problems.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  public  health  is  to 
prevent  disease  before  it  starts  by  encouraging  all  of  us  to  live 
healthy  lives.  Physicians  work  to  patch  us  up  when  we  break 
down.  Public  health  is  designed  to  lead  us  in  ways  of  preventing 
disease  and  disability  all  our  lives.  Now  it  can  lead  the  way  in 
helping  us  all  modify  the  health  factors  in  our  lives. 

Major  health  problems  today  are  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke. 
Control  of  these  major  health  problems  depends  directly  on  the 
individual. 

We  all  know  someone  who  lived  to  be  ninety  while  living  it 
up — Winston  Churchill  was  overweight,  never  exercised,  smoked 
cigars,  liked  his  brandy,  and  lived  to  be  ninety.  The  Honorable 
Mr.  Churchill  notwithstanding,  prevention  here  means  no  bad 
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habits.  All  individuals  have  a  right  to  good  health,  but  they  also 
have  a  responsibility  to  take  care  of  their  own  health.  This 
means  proper  eating  habits,  regular  exercise,  weight  control, 
tobacco  or  alcohol  in  moderation. 

For  one  thing,  poor  health  is  costly.  The  United  States  now 
spends  more  on  health  in  absolute  terms  and  as  a  percentage  of 
the  Gross  National  Product  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world— 
from  $39  billion  or  5.9  percent  of  the  Gross  National  Product  in 
1965  to  $120  billion  or  8.3  percent  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
in  1975;  over  $550  per  person  per  year. 

The  greatest  portion  goes  for  treatment  of  the  major  causes  of 
premature  death  and  disability— heart  disease,  cancer,  strokes, 
accidents,  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
mental  illness  and  retardation,  dental  cavities. 

Lack  of  knowledge  is  a  major  reason  people  do  not  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  health.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  of  the 
$120  billion  spent  each  year  on  health,  only  between  2  and  2.5 
percent  is  spent  on  disease  prevention  and  control  measures  and 
only  0.5  percent  on  health  education,  even  though  prevention 
and  education  efforts  can  have  the  greatest  impact  on  improved 
health.  For  individuals  to  take  charge  of  their  lives,  they  must 
have  all  available  facts.  But  even  having  all  the  available  facts 
does  not  ensure  a  change  in  behavior. 

That's  why  I  support  better  health  education  in  our  schools, 
stressing  what  a  person  can  do  for  his  or  her  own  health.  I  was 
pleased  that  state  House  Bill  540,  which  establishes  a  statewide 
school  health  education  program,  passed  in  the  last  legislative 
session.2  The  medical  auxiliary  also  supported  this  bill. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  all  need  to  do  in  order  to  be  healthy 
is  to  exercise.  For  this  reason  I  sponsored  the  Governor's  Run  for 
Fun  and  Health  during  Public  Health  Week.  This  is  now  going  to 
be  an  annual  event,  because  I  feel  that  it  is  important  for  the 
public  to  be  led  in  healthy  health  practices. 

Another  of  our  state  goals  is  to  build  our  state  up  economically. 
Industry  likes  to  locate  in  healthy  communities— communities  in 
which  good  health  services  are  available  and  in  which 
prevention  of  disease  and  disability  is  stressed.  Industrial 
leaders  know  that  healthy  employees,  like  healthy  students,  do  a 
better  job,  a  more  thorough  job,  and  lead  more  fulfilled  lives.  We 
want  to  make  sure  that  every  community  in  this  state  has  a  full 
range  of  health  services. 

All  of  this  is  part  of  building  this  state  and  raising  a  new 
generation  of  North  Carolinians.  Nobody  understands  what  Fm 
talking  about  better  than  public  health  people,  who  are  the  kind 
of  people  who  care  about  other  people  and  the  lives  they  have 
and  the  futures  they  can  have. 
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I  want  you  to  know  how  deeply  I  care  about  public  health  and 
how  strongly  I  will  be  supporting  you.  We're  in  the  business  of 
helping  people  be  healthier  and  happier  and  to  be  more  aware  of 
themselves  and  their  bodies  and  their  potential. 

To  conclude  on  a  light  note,  what  we're  about  here  today 
reminds  me  of  what  an  American  humorist  named  John 
Kendrick  Bangs^  once  wrote: 

What  fools  indeed  we  mortals  are  to  lavish  care  upon  a  car,  with  ne'er 
a  bit  of  time  to  see  about  our  own  machinery.'' 

Let's  work  together  to  change  that. 


^  Jacob  Koomen  (1917-  ),  native  of  Bristol,  New  York;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.S.,  M.D.,  University  of  Rochester;  M.P.H.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  active  duty,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  1954-1956,  with  assignment 
at  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health;  inactive  reserve  since  1956;  affiliated 
with  State  Board  of  Health  in  various  capacities  from  1956  until  resignation  in 
September  (effective  November  1),  1978,  serving  as  state  health  director  and 
secretary-treasurer,  State  Board  of  Health,  1966-1978;  professor,  University  of 
North  CaroHna  at  Chapel  Hill  School  of  Pubhc  Health,  since  fall  of  1978.  North 
Carolina  Manual,  1971,  570-571;  news  release  of  Governor  Dan  K.  Moore,  May  4, 
1966;  "The  Month  in  State  Government:  Koomen  Resignation,"  We  the  People  of 
North  Carolina,  XXXVI  (October,  1978),  6. 

2" An  Act  to  Establish  a  Statewide  School  Health  Education  Program  over  a 
Ten-year  Period  of  Time,"  was  ratified  June  16, 1978,  to  be  effective  July  1, 1978. 
Appropriated  for  the  purpose,  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  was  the  sum  of 
$210,000.  N.C  Session  Laws,  1977,  Second  Session,  1978,  c.  1256. 

3John  Kendrick  Bangs  (1862-1922),  native  of  Yonkers,  New  York;  Ph.B., 
Columbia  University;  studied  law,  1883-1884;  author  and  editor;  edited, 
successively.  Drawer,  Literary  Notes,  Harper's  Magazine,  Literature,  Harper's 
Weekly,  Metropolitan  Magazine,  Puck;  author  of  many  books  published  between 
1886  and  1919.  Who  Was  Who  in  America,  1897-1942,  53-54. 

^The  source  of  this  quotation  was  not  located. 


CHILDREN'S  CONFERENCE 

Winston-Salem,  September  29,  1978 

[When  Governor  Hunt  addressed  the  Conference  on  Raising  a  New^ 
Generation,  in  Asheville  on  November  15,  1978,  he  used  basically  the 
same  speech  as  that  delivered  in  Winston-Salem.  He  did,  however, 
modify  some  paragraphs  and  add  others  to  reflect  conditions  in 
Appalachia;  and  he  added  material  detailing  achievements  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and  its  child  development 
program.] 

North  Carolina  has  1,679,000  children  under  eighteen.  They 
represent  our  hope  and  our  future.  Today  we  have  gathered  here 
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to  talk  about  these  children  and  to  discuss  our  hopes  and  dreams, 
our  responsibilities,  and  our  moral  obligation  to  raise  these 
children  to  enjoy  new  opportunities. 

Those  opportunities  have  not  always  been  available  in  North 
Carolina.  In  other  years  our  young  people  were  forced  to  leave 
the  communities  they  loved  and  migrate  to  places  that  offered 
the  jobs  they  needed.  That  situation  has  changed.  Employment 
opportunities  are  growing.  High-wage  industry  is  coming  to 
North  Carolina.  Industry  is  locating  in  all  of  the  sections  of  the 
state.  And  because  of  this  progress,  out-migration  has  been 
reversed. 

But  if  that  economic  development  is  to  continue  and  if  North 
Carolina  youngsters  are  to  benefit  from  it,  we  must  make  plans 
today;  we  must  take  action  that  guarantees  North  Carolina's 
children  the  health,  the  education,  and  the  skills  to  take 
advantage  of  new  high -paying  jobs. 

Today  I  want  to  restate  the  commitment  of  my  administration 
to  the  goal  of  raising  up  a  new  generation,  a  generation  with  far 
more  opportunities  and  far  fewer  disabilities  than  our  own 
generation.  I  have  invited  you  to  this  conference  because  I  know 
that  you  share  that  commitment  and  because  you  have  ideas 
that  will  contribute  to  raising  a  new  generation  of  healthy  and 
able,  educated,  and  economically  productive  citizens. 

We  will  work  together  to  plan,  to  set  priorities,  to  search  for 
solutions.  We  do  this  realizing  that  no  individual  or  group,  no 
one  agency  or  department  of  government  by  itself  can 
accomplish  the  goal  of  raising  a  new  generation. 

North  Carolina  families  have  the  chief  responsibility  for 
deciding  what  happens  to  children. 

We  often  talk  about  services  for  children  and  delivering  those 
services  to  children.  Let  me  say  that  it  is  the  family  that  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  providing  those  services,  fulfilling  the 
same  function  it  has  always  had  in  bringing  up  children.  It  is  the 
family  that  provides  a  home  for  the  child,  a  place  where  children 
can  be  protected  and  safe.  The  family  meets  the  basic  needs  for 
food,  clothing,  and  health  care.  The  family  serves  as  the  first 
teachers  of  their  own  children.  They  teach  the  child  language, 
moral  values,  the  rules  of  behavior.  They  teach  the  child  how  to 
live  with  others  and  how  to  cope  with  today's  challenges. 

Now,  this  is  obvious.  I  want  to  emphasize  a  not-so-obvious 
point.  Too  often,  when  we  consider  the  health  and  well-being  of 
children,  we  ignore  the  health  and  well-being  of  their  families. 
Too  often,  when  we  design  programs  and  services  for  children  we 
ignore  the  availability  and  the  affordability  of  the  service  to  the 
family.  Too  often,  when  we  plan  new  services  for  children  we  do 
not  take  advantage  of  that  most  important  human  resource — the 
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family.  Today  as  we  identify  the  needs  of  children  and  as  we 
struggle  to  find  innovative  ways  to  meet  those  needs,  let  us  not 
overlook  the  strength  and  the  commitment  that  families  have 
and  are  willing  to  give.  How  can  public  programs  build  on  the 
family's  interest  and  involvement  in  providing  services  to  their 
own  children? 

The  real  question  we  face  today  is  one  of  supporting— not 
supplanting — the  family.  How  can  government  and  business 
help  the  family  at  a  time  when  they  face  new  stresses  and 
pressures? 

The  most  important  stress  on  the  family  is  the  spiraling  cost  of 
living.  The  cost  of  raising  a  child  to  eighteen  years  of  age  today 
is  estimated  at  $35,000,  and  this  does  not  include  the  cost  of  a 
college  education  or  the  wages  sacrificed  by  a  mother  who 
chooses  to  remain  at  home  to  care  for  the  child.  More  than  any 
other  time  in  history,  a  young  child's  mother  is  likely  to  be 
employed  outside  the  home,  largely  because  the  family  needs  the 
income  she  can  supply.  The  figures  are  startling.  In  1960,  33 
percent  of  mothers  with  children  under  six  worked;  in  1970  that 
figure  had  climbed  to  45  percent;  in  1977  the  female  labor 
participation  rate  for  women  with  children  under  six  was  57 
percent. 

Personally,  I  believe  it  is  best  if  one  of  the  parents  keeps  the 
home  and  spends  full  time  with  young  children,  realizing  that  it 
will  mean  less  money.  But  I  know  it  is  more  likely  than  ever 
before  that  the  family  will  need  help  and  support  in  caring  for  its 
young.  An  adequate  system  of  quality  child  care  services  in 
home  or  center  settings  can  help  meet  that  need.  The  churches, 
businesses,  and  governments  must  make  sure  that  child  care  is 
available  and  affordable  to  all  families  and  ensure  that  children 
receive  proper  care. 

We  know  that  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  meeting  that 
challenge,  but  we  are  making  progress.  In  1978  North  Carolina 
has  more  than  50,000  children  in  1,156  day  care  centers,  more 
centers  than  any  other  state  except  California  and  Texas.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  statewide  kindergarten  program  or  a 
number  of  admirable  volunteer  child  development  programs. 
Neither  do  they  include  the  many  informal  child  care 
arrangements  in  the  child's  home,  at  work,  or  with  relatives  and 
friends,  with  or  without  financial  compensation. 

This  conference  will  address  the  question  of  child  care.  How 
can  we  build  a  program  to  improve  the  quality  and  the  choice  of 
day  care  services  available  to  families  across  North  Carolina? 
What  can  we  learn  from  the  excellent  child  development 
program  in  the  twenty-nine  Appalachian  counties  that  can  be 
done  in  the  Piedmont  and  the  East?  What  innovative  approaches 
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have  our  fine  Head  Start  programs  developed  that  require  pubHc 
attention? 

Famihes  have  long  realized  that  nothing  is  so  basic  to  a  child's 
development  as  health.  Adequate  health  is  necessary  if  the  child 
is  to  be  able  to  grow,  play,  learn,  and  function  in  society. 

Despite  the  overall  improvement  in  health  status  and  life 
expectancy,  serious  problems  persist.  Poor  health  among  North 
Carolina's  children  is  often  bound  up  with  poverty  and  with  the 
lack  of  services  and  health  manpower  in  some  areas  of  our  state. 
No  one  realizes  the  importance  of  good  health  care  for  expectant 
mothers  and  their  newborn  babies  better  than  our  own  secretary 
of  human  resources.  Dr.  Sarah  Morrow.  No  one  is  more 
concerned  about  improving  infant  mortality  and  morbidity 
statistics  than  Dr.  Morrow.  No  one  understands  better  the 
relationship  of  low  birth  weight  with  relatively  high  rates  of 
serious  problems  such  as  mental  retardation,  blindness, 
deafness,  and  congenital  malformation.  I  am  proud  of  the 
leadership  she  has  provided  in  addressing  these  serious 
problems.  I  am  aware,  too,  of  the  impressive  record  of  North 
Carolina  health  providers  in  maintaining  and  improving  the 
health  status  of  our  children.  What  we  will  ask  today  is  what 
further  steps  we  can  take  that  will  significantly  reduce  certain 
abnormalities  and  handicaps  that  require  treatment  and 
training  in  later  years?  How  can  we  lessen  needless  human 
suffering  and  ease  the  economic  burden  of  future  taxpayers? 
How  can  we  produce  a  healthy  generation  capable  of  achieving 
its  maximum  potential  in  life? 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  "basic  skills 
education"  to  this  new  generation  of  North  Carolina  citizens.  All 
of  us  realize  that  a  child  who  does  not  read  well  will  not  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  school's  junior 
and  senior  high  school  curriculum.  The  child  must  read  well  to  be 
able  to  communicate  his  thoughts  and  to  influence  other  people's 
actions. 

The  citizens  of  our  state  have  been  willing  to  invest  heavily  in 
public  education.  We  are  anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  our 
citizens  who  are  not  only  literate  but  also  well  educated. 
Understanding  the  need  for  more  literacy  in  an  increasingly 
complex  world,  the  General  Assembly  in  1975  approved  the 
Primary  Reading  Program. 

Because  of  this  effort  and  subsequent  action  by  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  government,  a  very  big  step  has  been 
taken  in  our  efforts  to  teach  children  to  read.  Under  this 
program  North  Carolina  is  becoming  the  first  state  in  the  United 
States  to  have  a  full-time  aide  along  with  a  teacher  (two  full-time 
adults)  in  the  first  three  grades,  which  are  limited  under  law  to 
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twenty-six  students.  And  the  efforts  are  paying  off. 

We  have  also  begun  a  system  of  standardized  testing  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  grades,  as  well  as  a 
minimum  competency  test  to  be  given  in  the  junior  year  of  high 
school.  Those  tests  will  help  us  identify  children  who  need 
special  help,  so  we  can  make  sure  they  get  the  help  they  need  to 
master  those  basic  skills — reading,  writing,  and  doing  math — 
before  they  graduate  from  our  public  schools. 

Our  progress  has  been  significant.  But  much  more  remains  to 
be  done  before  we  can  guarantee  every  child  in  this  state  the 
educational  opportunities  that  will  allow  him  or  her  to  achieve 
full  potential. 

This  generation  of  children  is  in  a  particularly  good  position  to 
realize  some  important  new  opportunities,  opportunities  not 
available  to  their  grandparents  and  parents.  With  birthrates 
declining  and  the  absolute  number  of  children  decreasing,  there 
is  the  natural  opportunity  for  us  to  enhance  the  opportunities 
available  to  these  children  and  further  to  improve  services  to 
children  and  their  families. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  have  the  knowledge  to  raise  a 
new  generation  of  healthy,  educated  children.  The  question  is 
whether  we  have  the  will  and  the  commitment  to  provide  the 
greatest  opportunities  that  we  can  and  know  how  to  provide. 
Seeing  you  here  today,  I  feel  confident  that  we  will  continue  to 
make  progress  and  that  we  will  take  the  next  necessary  steps. 

We  should  let  ourselves  be  guided  by  the  words  of  the 
Proverbs:  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go;  and  when 
he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it."^ 


iProverbs  22:6. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 

Raleigh,  September  29,  1978 

[Dr.  Carroll  L.  Mann  III  of  Garner  was  named  conservationist  of  the 
year  on  this  occasion.  A  neurosurgeon  who  had  worked  for 
conservation,  Mann  had  earlier  met  with  President  Carter,  Interior 
Secretary  Cecil  Andrus,  and  others  to  push  for  a  greater  commitment  to 
conservation.  See  "Hunt  Honors  Conservationist,"  News  and  Observer, 
September  30,  1978.] 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  tonight.  I  share 
in  the  pride  you  rightfully  feel  about  the  role  your  organization  is 
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playing  in  the  preservation  and  wise  use  of  our  precious  natural 
resources.  It  is  also  an  opportunity  for  me  because  I  want  to  clear 
away  some  confusion  that  may  have  been  created  about  my 
views  on  our  wildlife  program  in  recent  weeks. 

In  one  of  William  Faulkner's  books,  there  is  a  philosophical 
passage  in  which  two  kinsmen,  both  hunters  in  the  finest  sense 
of  the  word,  debate  the  question  of  the  Lord's  intention  when  he 
gave  man  stewardship  of  the  earth.  "'There  are  some  things  He 
said  .  .  .  and  some  things  reported  of  Him  that  He  did  not  say,' 
one  of  the  men  observes. 

I  draw  no  individual  parallels  with  this,  of  course.  But  in 
recent  weeks  there  were  things  I  said  about  our  wildlife  program 
and  things  reported  of  me  that  I  did  not  say.  And  I  want  to 
discuss  these  things  with  you  a  little  later  in  my  talk. 

I  would  like  to  draw  a  kind  of  parallel  in  reference  to  one  of  the 
questions  I  know  is  much  on  your  minds.  One  of  the  jokes  that 
was  a  favorite  among  political  leaders  in  this  and  other  states 
recently  is  about  the  college  student  taking  a  course  in  religion. 

For  years,  according  to  the  story  most  of  you  may  have  heard, 
the  teacher  of  the  class  had  given  only  one  question  on  the  final 
exam.  It  was:  "Trace  the  Travels  of  Paul."  So  that  was  all  the 
student  studied  all  semester. 

Lo  and  behold,  the  question  put  to  the  class  was:  "Criticize  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount."  The  student  hesitated  momentarily  but 
then  proceeded  sajdng,  "Let  those  who  will,  criticize  the  Lord, 
but  as  for  me,  I  will  trace  the  travels  of  Paul." 

Let  those  who  will,  argue  about  whether  the  Lord  intended  the 
fox  to  be  a  game  animal,  a  fur-bearing  animal,  or  both.  But  as  for 
me,  I  will  discuss  our  overall  wildlife  program  and  your 
conservation  awards  with  you  tonight. 

I  congratulate  the  winners  of  those  coveted  awards  on  behalf 
of  all  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  I  do  not  know  a  better  way 
for  a  person  to  show  real  love  and  concern  for  our  good  state 
than  by  conserving  our  natural  resources  and  protecting  our 
environment,  for  which  the  award  winners  are  being  honored 
tonight. 

The  good  things  they  have  done  will  live  on,  in  the  form  of  all 
the  wondrous  things  we  find  in  a  clean  and  healthy  natural 
environment,  for  our  children  and  grandchildren  and  for  the 
generations  to  follow  them. 

I  congratulate  the  federation  itself  not  only  for  making  these 
important  awards,  but  also  for  your  long  and  successful  efforts 
over  the  decades  in  behalf  of  sound  conservation  and  wildlife 
management  programs  and  projects  at  local,  state,  and  national 
levels.  These  efforts  have  advanced  the  best  interests  of  the 
whole  state  and  all  its  people,  not  just  fishermen  and  hunters. 
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They  have  helped  and  will  continue  to  help  assure  that  we  do  not 
fail  to  protect  and  preserve  our  state's  rich  and  remarkably 
varied  natural  heritage  for  future  generations. 

As  for  things  I  said  and  things  reported  of  me  that  I  did  not 
say  about  our  wildlife  program,  I  want  to  assure  you  tonight  that 
I  fully  support  a  better  program.  And  when  the  time  comes,  I  will 
support  an  expansion  of  that  program  within  the  limits  of  our 
financial  ability  and  within  the  limits  of  sound  state  fiscal 
policy. 

Contrary  to  some  published  reports,  I  do  not  consider  efforts  to 
increase  wildlife  appropriations  "a  typical  attempt  at  bureau- 
cratic expansion  by  a  state  agency."  Those  are  somebody  else's 
words,  not  mine,  and  whoever  uttered  them  was  not  speaking  for 
me. 

Nor  does  anyone  speak  for  me  who  would  suggest  that  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  law  enforcement  officers  do  not  need 
modem  equipment  to  carry  out  their  important  duties.  Any 
governmental  agency  should  keep  a  constant  eye  upon  such 
expenditures  of  public  money  to  guard  against  waste.  But  any 
suggestion  that  this  administration  wants  to  take  away  the 
game  warden's  vehicle,  his  uniform,  his  weapon,  or  any  other 
essential  equipment  is  just  plain  absurd. 

Such  a  suggestion  has  been  made  by  one  unnamed  official. 
And  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  it  should  be  no 
cause  at  all  for  any  morale  problems  within  the  ranks  of  our 
game  law  enforcers  or  for  concern  on  the  part  of  sportsmen.  I  am 
aware  of  increasing  problems  in  this  phase  of  our  wildlife 
program,  including  an  upturn  in  night  hunting,  poaching,  and 
other  illegal  activities.  We  need  stronger,  not  weaker,  game  law 
enforcement.  And  I  will  support  any  reasonable  and  practical 
proposals  this  group  or  the  Wildlife  Commission  itself  makes  to 
achieve  this  end. 

One  thing  I  did  say  on  this  matter  is  that  I  do  not  favor 
reaching  into  the  state's  General  Fund  to  increase  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  appropriations.  I  stand  by  that  position  tonight. 
The  use  of  license  fees  to  finance  the  commission's  programs  is 
sound  and  responsible  fiscal  policy.  It  ought  not  to  be 
undermined  by  setting  the  poor  precedent  of  resorting  to  the 
General  Fund  to  increase  wildlife  appropriations. 

I  do  not  underestimate  some  of  the  commission's  financial 
problems.  I  know  that  salary  increases  for  state  employees  have 
cut  into  the  commission's  financial  resources  in  recent  years  to 
the  tune  of  half  a  million  a  year.  I  know  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  free  hunting  and  fishing  licenses — for  older  people, 
disabled  people,  and  other  deserving  groups — has  also  reduced 
wildlife  revenues.  This  illustrates,  by  the  way,  about  as  well  as 
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anything  that  there's  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch.  I  know  that 
the  cost  of  pubhshing  the  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine — 
which  for  years  was  twice  the  amount  that  subscriptions 
brought  in— has  been  a  financial  burden.  On  this  latter  point,  I 
think  we  all  ought  to  commend  the  commission  for  its  plan  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  magazine,  and  I  urge  that  it  charge 
subscription  rates  which  make  it  self-supporting.  This  is  the 
kind  of  innovation  and  economy  in  government  that  the 
taxpayer  has  a  right  to  expect,  and  we  ought  to  have  more  of  it. 

Earlier  this  week  I  met  with  members  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission  regarding  their  budget  for  the  coming  year.  I  told 
them  the  same  thing  I  have  told  all  my  cabinet  secretaries:  we 
must  be  sensitive  to  our  citizens'  concerns  about  inflation,  taxes, 
and  waste  in  government.  Our  first  order  of  business,  before  we 
start  asking  for  more  money  for  any  program,  must  be  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  operating  as  efficiently  as  possible.  I  hope  we 
will  have  your  support  and  your  advice  in  doing  that. 

This  administration  has  an  open  mind  on  how  best  to  deal 
with  the  wildlife  program's  financial  problems.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  to  look  with  caution  upon  any  proposal  to  increase 
hunting  and  fishing  license  fees  in  this  period  of  high  inflation, 
which  plays  the  devil  with  family  budgets,  most  of  all  low- 
income  family  budgets. 

As  you  know,  the  wildlife  jury  itself  is  still  out,  so  to  speak,  on 
some  of  the  major  wildlife  questions  we  face.  When  efforts  to 
rewrite  our  1935  game  laws  fell  through  the  1977  General 
Assembly ,2  thanks  mostly  to  the  controversy  over  the  fox  that  is 
now  in  the  courts,^  the  Conservation  Law  Study  Committee^  was 
named  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  This  group,  headed  by  Woodrow 
Price,^  has  yet  to  make  its  formal  proposals.  I  know  that  you  are 
vitally  interested  in  this  matter  and  when  the  committee's 
proposals  are  made,  we  intend  to  take  an  objective  look  at  them 
and  support  them  if  they  are  in  the  best  interest  of  the  wildlife 
program  and  if  we  can  afford  them. 

Finally,  I  urge  you  to  help  us  make  sure  that  our  recent 
reorganization  of  the  Wildlife  Commission^  continues  to  work 
effectively  for  a  better  wildlife  program.  I  am  aware  that  your 
federation  was  not  exactly  keen  on  the  reorganization.  But  I  also 
know  you  recognize  your  obligation  now  to  help  us  make  it  work 
for  better  management  of  our  wildlife  resources  in  the  present 
and  the  future. 

Giving  the  General  Assembly  representation  on  the  commis- 
sion, which  was  one  of  the  things  reorganization  accomplished, 
has  improved  communications  between  sportsmen  and  the 
legislature.  It  has  given  the  legislature  a  better  insight  into  the 
wildlife  program's  needs  and  objectives.  Evidence  of  increased 
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participation  by  wildlife  commissioners  in  the  policy-making 
and  administrative  affairs  of  our  program  is  more  testimony  to 
the  success  of  the  reorganization. 

In  closing,  I  again  commend  you  sincerely  for  your 
organization's  long  and  distinguished  service  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina.  And  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead  as  you  continue  your  efforts  to  assure 
prudent  use  of  our  wildlife  and  other  natural  resources. 


^William  Faulkner,  "The  Bear,"  Go  Down,  Moses  (New  York:  Random  House, 
1940),  260. 

2SB  463,  A  bill  entitled  "An  Act  to  Revise  and  Consolidate  the  Laws  of  North 
Carolina  Relating  to  the  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources,"  was  introduced  on 
April  11,  1977,  and  referred  to  the  Wildlife  Committee,  where  it  died.  The 
companion  bill,  HE  942,  was  introduced  in  the  House  on  April  15  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Wildlife  Resources.  It  was  reported  out  on  June  16  with  an 
indefinite  postponement  report.  N.C.  Senate  Journal,  1977,  311;  N.C.  House 
Journal,  1977,  458,  1010. 

3The  fox  case  involved  a  controversy  between  fur  dealers  and  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  with  regard  to  the  legality  of  buying  and  selling  fox  furs. 
The  North  Carolina  Court  of  Appeals  determined  that  it  was  legal  to  buy  and  sell 
such  furs  in  North  Carolina  during  the  open  season  for  foxes  in  counties  where 
the  sales  took  place.  There  was  no  requirement  in  the  North  Carolina  Game  Law 
that  a  permit  be  issued  for  such  transactions.  G.S.  113-103, 113-104, 113-100  were 
discussed.  The  case  was  reported  as  Barbour  Fur  Company,  Inc.,  N.C.  Hide  & 
Fur  Company,  Inc.,  Ward  Fur  Company,  Inc.,  Kenneth  Cuthbertson,  d/b/a 
Western  N.C.  Fur  Company,  Arthur  C.  Lowe,  d/b/a  Lowe  Fur  &  Herb  Company 
and  Joseph  Dupree,  D/B/A  Dupree  Insurance  Agency  and  Fur  Dealer  v.  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  William  C.  Boyd,  Eddie  C  Bridges, 
Wallace  E.  Case,  Polie  Q.  Cloninger,  Jr.,  J.  Robert  Gordon,  Roy  A.  Honey cutt, 
Henry  E.  Moore,  Jr.,  Lee  L.  Powers,  M.  Woodrow  Price,  Edward  Renf row,  Dewey 
W.  Wells,  V.  E.  Wilson,  III  and  W.  Stanford  White,  Members  of  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission;  and  Robert  B.  Hazel,  Executive 
Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  12  N.C.  App.  609 
(1979). 

^"A  Joint  Resolution  Creating  a  Committee  for  the  Study  of  the  Laws  Relating 
to  the  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources  in  Order  to  Make  Recommendations  to 
the  General  Assembly  for  Revision  and  Consolidation,"  N.C.  Session  Laws, 
1977,  resolution  84. 

^Woodrow  Price  (1914-  ),  native  of  Elizabeth  City;  resident  of  Gloucester; 
educated.  Wake  Forest  University;  World  War  H  veteran;  newspaperman,  with 
EHzabeth  City  Daily  Advance,  1935-1939,  Raleigh  Times,  1939-1941,  KannapoHs 
Daily  Independent,  1941-1942,  Associated  Press,  1942-1952,  News  and  Observer, 
1946-1976,  serving  as  managing  editor  for  fifteen  years  before  retirement. 
Woodrow  Price  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  20,  1980. 

6"  An  Act  to  Restructure  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  to  Make  Other 
Necessary  Changes,"  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  906,  was  ratified  and  made 
effective  July  1,  1977.  The  law  provided  that  the  governor  appoint  two  members 
of  the  commission  from  the  state  at  large,  that  the  lieutenant  governor  appoint 
one  member  from  the  Senate,  that  the  speaker  of  the  House  appoint  one  member 
from  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  These  were  to  be 
appointed  in  addition  to  the  members  appointed  by  the  governor  from  each  of 
specified  geographical  districts. 
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DEDICATION  OF  GATES  COUNTY 
COMMUNITY  CENTER 

Gatesville,  September  30,  1978 

Thank  you  Senator  Harrington.  As  I  look  at  our  new 
community  center  in  Gates  County,  I  must  take  pride  in  you,  the 
citizens  of  this  county.  You  have  shown  all  North  Carolinians 
what  we  can  accomplish  together  through  community  involve- 
ment. I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  this  building  be  dedicated  to 
you,  the  citizens  of  Gates  County. 

You  have  come  a  long  way.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  no 
cultural  or  recreational  center,  other  than  a  school,  within  thirty 
miles  of  where  I  am  standing  now.  I  grew  up  on  a  farm,  and  I 
know  what  it  can  be  like  sometimes  without  a  place  to  go  where 
you  can  meet  with  your  friends  and  other  members  of  the 
community.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Gates  County  needed  this 
center  very  badly. 

That  need  was  recognized  and  the  county  did  something  about 
it.  You  did  not  wait  around  for  government  to  tell  you  what  to  do, 
you  told  government  what  to  do.  Through  the  excellent 
leadership  of  your  county  school  board  and  your  county 
commissioners,  you  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  $600,000  grant 
from  the  federal  government  and  drew  upon  state  funds  under 
North  Carolina's  Community  Education  Act  in  order  to  build 
and  start  this  community  center.  Where  there  was  nothing 
before,  we  now  have  three  classrooms,  a  meeting  room,  three 
tennis  courts,  a  recreation  room,  and  a  gymnasium. 

Your  initiative  from  the  local  level  brought  things  together 
and  your  initiative  made  things  happen.  And  that's  what  this 
center  is  really  all  about:  community  initiative  and  community 
involvement. 

Just  looking  over  the  list  of  members  on  the  center's  advisory 
board,  I  can  see  that  this  center  is  part  of  a  real  community 
effort;  I  noticed  a  school  cafeteria  worker,  a  high  school  coach,  a 
clergyman,  several  farmers,  a  high  school  student,  and  local 
businessmen.  These  are  probably  all  people  that  you  know  well. 

The  many  activities  that  have  taken  place  since  the  center 
opened  this  June  also  reflect  a  tremendous  amount  of  citizen 
involvement.  Using  state  funds  that  you  received  under  the 
Community  Education  Act  you  have  developed  a  fine  commu- 
nity education  program.  Susan  Hamill,^  the  center's  director, 
tells  me  that  some  of  the  activities  so  far  have  been  a  children's 
day  camp,  teacher  workshops,  musical  performances,  and  a 
preschool  play  group  run  by  volunteers. 
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And  I  am  happy  to  hear  this  because  these  are  the  kinds  of 
things  that  we  envisioned  when  we  developed  the  community 
education  program.  A  program  which  was  designed  to  make 
schools  and  other  educational  facilities  into  "community 
facilities."  In  comparison  to  other  educational  programs,  the 
community  education  program  is  not  a  very  expensive  one.  In 
Gates  County  the  program  helped  pay  for  a  director  of 
community  education  and  some  of  the  operational  costs  of  this 
building.  The  rest  was  up  to  you.  So  this  isn't  like  most 
government  programs.  We  don't  measure  its  success  in  bigger 
budgets  and  more  people.  We  look  for  citizen  involvement  and 
volunteerism. 

That's  why  I  am  so  excited  about  what's  happening  here  in 
Gates  County.  You  have  demonstrated  that  sense  of  community 
commitment;  you  have  demonstrated  that  we  can  raise  up  a  new 
generation. 

Your  county  school  board,  your  county  commissioners,  and, 
most  of  all,  you  the  people  of  Gates  County,  deserve  to  be 
commended. 


^ Susan  Hamill  Ward  (1953-  ),  native  of  West  Virginia;  resident  of  Sunbury; 
B.A.,  St.  Andrews  College;  graduate  work,  East  Carolina  University;  employed 
by  schools  in  Roanoke,  Virginia,  and  Sunbury  before  becoming  director  of 
community  education  in  1978.  Susan  Hamill  Ward  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  July 
23,  1979. 


STATEMENT  ON  HAW  RIVER  BYPASS 

Raleigh,  October  5,  1978 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  today  that  I  am  asking  the  State 
Board  of  Transportation  to  include  the  Haw  River  bypass  (U.S. 
70)  project  in  Alamance  County  in  the  1979-1985  Transportation 
Improvement  Program  update. 

This  project  would  meet  a  long-standing  transportation  need 
that  has  been  a  deep  concern  of  state  Senator  Ralph  Scott^  and 
the  people  of  Alamance  County. 

The  four-lane,  1.5  mile  project  includes  a  bridge  across  the 
Haw  River  north  of  the  dam.  Its  estimated  cost  is  $4  million. 

It  begins  on  U.S.  70  (Church  Street)  just  west  of  the 
intersection  of  Secondary  Road  1720  (Hanover  Street),  then 
crosses  the  Haw  River,  and  extends  east  to  the  intersection  of 
U.S.  70  and  N.C.  49. 

The  project  is  the  number-one  priority  requested  by  the  local 
governments  of  Alamance  County  during  the  1977  and  1978 
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updates  of  the  Highway  Improvement  Program.  It  is  also  a 
major  element  of  the  Burlington-Graham-Elon  College- 
Gibsonville-Haw  River  Thoroughfare  Plan,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  local  governments  and  the  Board  of  Transportation  in 
1971. 

I  have  expressed  my  support  of  this  project  to  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Tom  Bradshaw^  and  the  Board  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  I  am  confident  they  will  respond  favorably 


iRalph  Henderson  Scott  (1903-  ),  from  Haw  River;  B.S.,  North  Carolina 
State  University;  engaged  in  dairy  business;  member,  state  Senate,  1951-1955, 
1961-1980;  defeated  in  November  4,  1980,  election;  longtime  member,  Advisory 
Budget  Commission;  active  civic  and  church  leader.  North  Carolina  Manual, 
1979,  326;  "Ralph  Scott  Among  Victims  as  GOP  Gains  in  Assembly,"  Raleigh 
Times,  November  5,  1980. 

^Thomas  Wood  Bradshaw,  Jr.  (1938-  ),  from  Raleigh;  educated.  School  of 
Mortgage  Banking,  Northwestern  University,  and  North  Carolina  Realtor's 
Institute;  former  mayor  of  Raleigh;  active  civic,  church,  political  leader;  sworn  in 
as  secretary  of  transportation,  January  10, 1977;  resigned  effective  July  1, 1981. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  1979,  569;  "Tom  Bradshaw:  New  Transportation 
Secretary  Is  Young  but  Experienced  Leader,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina, 
XXXV  (July,  1977),  34;  Daniel  C.  Hoover,  "Bradshaw  to  Give  up  DOT  Post," 
News  and  Observer,  May  13,  1981. 

^The  project  was  added  to  the  program,  but  actual  construction  was  not 
planned  for  the  immediate  future  and  had  not  been  begun  when  Hunt's  first  term 
ended.  Telephone  information  from  Charles  Atkins,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, January  19,  1981. 


STATEMENT  ON  FARM  EQUIPMENT  I.D.  PROGRAM 

Raleigh,  October  9,  1978 

I'm  happy  to  be  here  today  to  help  kick  off  a  program  that's 
going  to  save  farmers  money  and  help  prevent  crime — the  Farm 
Equipment  Identification  Program. 

The  theft  of  farm  equipment  and  farm  products  is  big  business 
for  criminals  in  North  Carolina.  We  don't  know  yet  just  how  bad 
the  problem  is,  because  we're  in  the  middle  of  a  statewide  survey. 
But  what  we've  found  out  so  far  is  staggering.  Out  of  the  thirty- 
three  counties  that  we've  surveyed  so  far,  thefts  of  farm 
equipment  and  farm  products  in  the  last  eighteen  months 
amounted  to  more  than  $1  million. 

There  were  961  separate  incidents  of  theft  in  those  thirty-three 
counties,  and  there  were  only  ninety-five  recoveries  of  stolen 
property.  That's  a  recovery  rate  of  about  10  percent — compare 
that  to  the  recovery  rate  for  stolen  automobiles  in  North 
Carolina,  which  is  more  than  80  percent. 
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Of  all  the  961  victims  of  farm  equipment  theft,  only  182  of 
them  were  able  to  provide  any  serial  numbers  or  other 
identification  of  their  property. 

That's  where  the  Farm  Equipment  I.D.  program  comes  in. 
This  program  has  been  developed  by  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
sheriff's  and  police  departments  all  over  the  state,  the 
Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  farm  equipment  dealers,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Extension  Service.  I  want  to  commend  all  of 
them  for  working  together  on  this.  A  farmer  can  find  out 
through  any  one  of  these  groups  or  agencies  how  to  mark  his 
equipment  and  how  to  get  the  marking  tools,  assigned  numbers, 
and  explanatory  material.  And  if  every  farmer  will  participate 
in  this  program,  it  will  be  a  great  deterrent  to  theft. 

No  criminal  wants  to  try  to  sell  a  stolen  load  of  soybeans  or  a 
tractor  if  there's  a  good  chance  of  getting  caught,  and  the 
registered  numbers  on  that  equipment,  or  the  Grain  I.D.  Confetti 
in  that  load  of  soybeans  will  increase  greatly  the  chances  of 
catching  those  criminals. 

I  can't  overemphasize  the  need  for  farmer  participation  in  this 
program.  I  hope  every  farmer  in  North  Carolina  will  take 
advantage  of  it  and  help  our  law  enforcement  officials  put  the 
people  who  steal  farm  equipment  out  of  business. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Southern  Pines,  October  13,  1978 

[Governor  Hunt  spoke  to  the  North  Carolina  Land  Use  Congress, 
meeting  in  Raleigh,  on  October  20.  In  his  remarks  on  that  occasion  he 
again  called  for  conservation  and  wise  planning  in  the  use  of  North 
Carolina's  land.  He  said  that  land-use  planning  could  best  be  done 
locally,  asking  that  "serious  consideration"  be  given  to  the  idea  of 
having  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District  Boards  of  Supervisors 
in  each  county  take  the  lead  role  in  preparing  plans  so  as  to  ensure  input 
from  farmers.  He  called  for  a  public  education  program  to  foster 
understanding,  asking  for  cooperation  from  local  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  and  appropriate  state  agencies.  Hunt  added  that 
local  land-use  planning  was  important  iri  the  state's  balanced  growth 
policy. 

A  week  before  addressing  the  Land  Use  Congress,  the  governor  spoke 
at  the  North  Carolina  Forestry  Association  meeting.  His  speech  is 
published  below.] 

Fm  pleased  to  be  here  today  with  a  group  of  people  who  are  as 
concerned  as  I  am  about  the  wise  use  of  the  land,  the  water,  and 
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the  forests  that  God  gave  us.  Fm  particularly  pleased  to  be  with 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  planning  30,  50,  and  70  years 
ahead  and  to  thinking  about  the  resources  available  to  future 
generations  50, 500,  and  5,000  years  from  now.  You  are,  in  short, 
accustomed  to  working  in  harmony  with  nature. 

An  excerpt  from  a  proposed  declaration  of  faith  for  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States  says  it  best: 

God  made  human  beings  along  with  all  the  other  creatures  and 
charged  them  to  care  for  the  earth  and  all  that  lives  on  it. 

We  acknowledge  we  share  in  the  interdependence  that  binds  together 
all  God's  creation. 

Yet  God  gives  us  power  to  rule  and  tame,  to  order  and  reshape  the 
world. 

We  hold  the  earth  in  trust  for  future  generations  of  living  things. 

The  Lord  forbids  us  to  plunder,  foul,  and  destroy  the  earth. 

The  Lord  expects  us  to  produce,  to  consume,  to  reproduce  in  ways  that 
makes  earth's  goodness  available  to  all  people  and  reflect  God's  love  for 
all  creatures. 1 

That  reminds  me  of  a  question  that  one  of  my  daughters  once 
asked  me.  We  were  standing  on  a  bridge  across  1-95  where  you 
could  see  our  family  farm  in  the  distance.  The  highway  cut 
through  some  excellent  tobacco  soils.  She  said,  "Daddy,  are  we 
going  to  have  any  farmland  left?" 

That  is  why  I  believe  in  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources. 
And  that  is  why  I  believe  in  local  land -use  planning  in  all  100 
counties,  with  the  owners  of  the  forests  and  farmlands  within  the 
county  being  deeply  involved  in  that  planning. 

I  am  not  talking  about  land-use  planning  from  Raleigh  or 
Washington.  I  am  not  talking  about  planning  2  to  5  percent  of 
the  developing  areas  and  pushing  the  junk  on  the  remaining  95 
to  98  percent  of  the  lands  of  the  county. 

We  need  the  same  commitment  to  wise  development  of  our 
forest  resources.  My  dad  taught  me  early  to  appreciate  forest 
products  and  the  importance  of  timber  production.  When  I  was  in 
high  school,  we  advertised  for  the  most  eroded  farm  within  fifty 
miles  of  Raleigh,  and  after  we  bought  it  we  planted  it  in  pine. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  leading  timber  producers  in  the 
nation— ranking  eighth  in  lumber  production  and  fifth  in 
commercial  timberland.  The  manufacture  of  forest  products 
ranks  third,  behind  only  textiles  and  tobacco,  in  overall  value- 
over  $2.74  billion. 

Despite  that,  we  haven't  begun  to  reach  our  full  potential.  Over 
245,000  small  woodlot  owners  own  80  percent  of  our  forest  land, 
but  these  lands  are  producing  at  only  40  percent  of  their 
potential.  That  is  in  part  because  reforestation,  good  manage- 
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ment,  and  selective  cuttings  are  difficult  to  practice  on  small 
woodlots.  Marketing  opportunities,  plus  social  and  technical 
factors,  compound  these  problems. 

Jim  Pridgen,2  an  active  member  of  your  association,  brought 
these  problems  and  opportunities  clearly  into  focus  during  a  tour 
in  Lumberton  in  February.  So,  in  April,  I  appointed  a  Task  Force 
on  Small  Woodlot  Management  with  Dr.  Eric  L.  Ellwood,^  dean 
of  forest  resources  at  N.C.  State  University,  as  chairman. 

The  task  force  reported  to  me  last  Friday  that  market 
opportunities  are  not  uniform  over  the  state,  that  there  are  large 
areas  where  there  are  no  markets  or  very  limited  markets  for  all 
the  products  available  on  the  land  of  the  small  woodlot  owner 
and  where  growth  exceeds  drain  by  30  to  40  percent.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  stumpage  income  to  North  Carolina  forest- 
land  owners  this  year  will  be  $164  million.  If  good  markets  had 
existed  throughout  North  Carolina  in  1978,  stumpage  income  to 
all  forest-land  owners  might  have  been  $346  million. 

As  a  result,  I  have  asked  Secretary  of  Commerce  Lauch 
Faircloth  to  designate  an  industrial  development  specialist  to 
give  high  priority  to  attracting  new  forest  industry  capital  to  our 
state.  I  am  asking  Secretary  Howard  Lee  and  Dr.  Carlton 
Blalock,"*  director  of  agricultural  extension,  to  designate 
individuals  who  will  give  "first  call  service"  to  providing 
resource  information.  I  plan  for  their  effort  to  be  reported  to  me 
annually.  I  have  told  my  staff  that  wood  for  energy  is  to  receive 
support,  and  I  want  to  evaluate  using  wood  for  heat  in  state 
buildings. 

The  task  force  cited  problems  arising  from  regulations 
appljdng  to  "lightweight  state  roads"  as  limiting  marketing 
opportunities  for  small  woodlot  owners.  If  your  association  will 
appoint  a  committee,  I  will  ask  Secretary  of  Transportation  Tom 
Bradshaw  to  meet  with  it  to  study  how  the  problem  might  be 
alleviated. 

The  report  also  said  small  woodlot  owners  generally  don't 
know  about  the  investment  and  income  opportunities  in  growing 
timber.  Small  woodlot  owners  are  almost  totally  dependent  on 
the  services  of  others  in  operating  their  forest  land.  These  owners 
depend  on  the  state  nurseries  for  their  seedlings,  and  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  state's  seedlings  are  now  genetically 
improved.  Further,  reforestation  is  a  major  out-of-pocket  cost  in 
woodlot  management — easily  reaching  $150  per  acre.  Reforesta- 
tion at  best  doesn't  generate  income  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  ^ 
According  to  current  income  tax  rules,  reforestation  cost  and 
annual  management  cost  cannot  be  deducted  until  income  is 
produced  by  the  trees  being  planted  or  seeded.  For  most  woodlot 
owners,  a  tax  deduction  years  from  now  is  no  deduction  at  all. 
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At  the  recommendation  of  the  task  force,  I  shall  create  a 
Governor's  Interagency  Committee  on  Small  Woodlots  to 
provide  the  needed  focus,  visibility,  sense  of  urgency,  and 
coordination  necessary  to  help  our  small  woodlot  owners  and  to 
report  to  me  annually. 

This  committee  will  consist  of  the  head  of  the  State  Division  of 
Forest  Resources  as  chairman  and,  as  members,  the  heads  of 
N.C.  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Forestry  Extension,  the 
School  of  Forest  Resources,  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Commission,  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

I  want  this  committee  to  provide  the  leadership  for  small 
woodlot  committees  within  each  county,  or  multicounty 
committee  where  appropriate.  These  committees  should  include 
representatives  of  the  agencies  of  the  governor's  committee.  The 
county  committees  should  develop  annual  goals,  spell  out 
program  responsibilities  to  appropriate  agencies,  and  report 
activities  to  the  governor's  committee. 

In  addition  I  will  ask  Secretary  Lee  to  have  the  state  forester 
give  leadership  and  staff  support  to  the  committee,  to  intensify 
the  marketing  and  vendor  services  to  small  woodlot  owners  who 
agree  to  best  management  approach  to  reforestation,  and  to 
explore  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  small  woodlot 
specialist  in  his  department. 

Also,  I  will  ask  Dr.  Blalock  to  intensify  the  education  effort  in 
forestry  to  the  small  woodlot  owners  in  the  Foresight^  program 
and  specifically  to  assume  the  lead  agency  role  in  county  small 
woodlot  committees,  including  organizing  forestry  owners 
associations  in  each  county,  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
demonstration  with  small  woodlot  owners  in  each  county  and 
having  the  state  forestry  specialist  provide  a  continuing 
educational  program  for  foresters,  emphasizing  the  latest 
technology  and  research  appropriate  to  the  management  of 
small  woodlots. 

We  will  investigate  the  possibility  of  assigning  acreage  to  the 
Division  of  Forest  Resources  for  forest  plantation  to  meet 
adequately  the  needs  of  North  Carolina  for  genetically  improved 
seedings. 

We  will  explore  the  possibility  of  our  technical  institutes 
providing  programs  for  loggers. 

I  will  ask  Secretary  of  Revenue  Mark  Lynch^  to  study  allowing 
reforestation  cost  as  an  immediate  tax  deduction  against 
ordinary  current  forestry  income  in  the  calculation  of  the  state 
income  tax  for  nonindustrial  private  woodlot  owners.  Many 
times,  efforts  to  change  tax  laws  force  consideration  of  similar 
situations  for  other  groups,  and  the  idea  cannot  advance  because 
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of  the  complications  that  it  brings.  I  would  encourage  you  to 
discuss  this  with  your  congressmen  because  the  federal  income 
tax  takes  the  greater  bite. 

I  appreciate  the  work  of  this  task  force  and  I  promised  the 
members  that  I  would  communicate  to  them  what  we  had  done 
about  it  by  early  1979. 

Your  association  is  to  be  commended  for  the  program  of 
identifying  and  publicizing  "tree  farmers"  over  the  state. 

Also,  the  industrial  foresters  of  your  association  should  be 
commended  for  the  support  they  are  giving  small  woodlot 
owners  in  North  Carolina. 

I  solicit  your  support  in  developing  the  timber-growing 
potential  of  this  state.  I  believe  that  forest  owners  can  be 
receiving  an  annual  stumpage  income  of  $1  billion  of  today's 
dollars  within  three  decades — six  times  our  present  income. 


^See  The  Proposed  Book  of  Confessions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  together  with  related  documents  Approved  by  the  116th  General 
Assembly  and  Recommended  to  the  Presbyteries  for  Advice  and  Consent 
(Atlanta:  Materials  Distribution  Services,  n.d.).  The  "Declaration  of  Faith"  was 
adopted  in  1977.  See  "Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Interpreting  the 
Faith,"  One-Hundred-Seventeenth  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States:  Part  I,  Directory  of  General  Assembly  Board, 
Agencies  and  Committees;  Journal  with  an  Appendix  (Nashville,  Tennessee: 
Presbytery  of  Middle  Tennessee,  1977),  161,  168. 

2  James  P.  Pridgen  (1936-  ),  native  of  Charlotte;  resident  of  Laurinburg;  B.S. 
in  forest  management,  North  Carolina  State  University;  affiliated  with  Sinclair 
Lumber  Company,  Laurinburg,  1960-1972;  with  Canal  Wood  Corporation  of 
Lumberton,  since  1972,  now  holding  position  of  vice-president.  James  P.  Pridgen 
to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  11,  1980. 

^Eric  Louis  EUwood  (1922-  ),  native  of  Melbourne,  Australia;  United  States 
citizen;  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  University  of  Melbourne;  Fulbright  scholar;  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University;  formerly  held  positions  in  forestry  in  Australia;  professor,  wood  and 
paper  science  and  head  of  department,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1961- 
1971;  dean.  School  of  Forest  Resources,  since  1971.  Jaques  Cattell  Press  (ed.), 
American  Men  and  Women  of  Science  (New  York  and  London:  Jaques  Cattell 
Press/R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  Twelfth  Edition,  6  volumes,  1972),  II,  1664,  hereinafter 
cited  as  American  Men  and  Women  of  Science. 

"T.  Carlton  Blalock  (1924-  ),  native  of  Lucama;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.S., 
M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  U.S. 
Army  Signal  Corps,  World  War  II;  instructor,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
1949-1950;  manager,  Wisconsin  Scientific  Breeding  Institute,  1950-1951;  with 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, since  1951,  rising  to  position  of  associate  dean  and  director,  1978.  T.  C. 
Blalock  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  July  17,  1979. 

^The  Foresight  program,  a  long-range  plan  for  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  North  Carolina  State  University,  encompassed  many  phases  of  the  work 
of  the  service,  not  just  programs  involving  forestry.  Information  obtained  from 
office  of  the  director  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  by  telephone, 
February  13,  1981. 

^Mark  George  Lynch  (1915-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.S., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Navy  Air  Corps,  World  War  II; 
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certified  public  accountant;  sworn  in  as  secretary,  Department  of  Revenue, 
January  10,  1977.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1977,  583;  "Mark  G.  Ljnich  Secretary 
of  Revenue,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXV  (April,  1977),  17;  news 
release  of  Governor's  Office,  January  9,  1977. 


ANNUAL  STATE  MATHEMATICS  CONFERENCE 

Charlotte,  October  13,  1978 

[In  the  spring  after  delivering  the  address  at  the  State  Mathematics 
Conference,  Governor  Hunt  had  gone  to  the  Research  Triangle  Park 
where  ten  awards  were  presented  to  winners  in  the  first  annual  state 
mathematics  contest.  At  the  May  24,  1979,  event.  Governor  Hunt 
thanked  Burroughs-Wellcome,  IBM,  the  Environmental  Research 
Center,  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Office,  Burlington  Industries,  and 
Western  Electric  Corporation  for  their  contributions  to  the  contest.  He 
said  that  about  seventy  students  had  traveled  to  the  Research  Triangle 
Park  to  compete  for  scholarships  and  awards,  that  they  had  earned  the 
right  to  represent  their  schools  and  regions  in  the  contest.  He  challenged 
them  to  work  with  him  in  helping  stamp  out  mathematical  illiteracy  in 
North  Carolina. 

Ten  awards  were  presented  at  the  conclusion  of  the  governor's 
remarks  on  May  24,  and  ten  additional  individuals  received  "honorable 
mention"  recognition.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  both  the  awards 
and  "honorable  mention"  groups  were  composed  entirely  of  boys. 

The  governor's  speech  in  Charlotte,  published  below,  is  further 
evidence  of  his  concern  for  North  Carolina's  children  and  their 
education.] 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  with  such  a  fine 
group  of  educators.  I  want  to  thank  Bob  Jones, ^  the  director  of 
the  Division  of  Mathematics  in  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  his  staff  for  inviting  me  to  participate.  I  have 
wanted  to  talk  to  you— elementary,  secondary,  and  college 
teachers  of  mathematics — for  some  time  now  about  a  renewed 
commitment  to  excellence  in  education  in  North  Carolina. 

Very  rarely  do  we  find  wide  public  support  for  and 
understanding  of  specific  educational  goals.  But  as  I  talk  to 
parents  and  educators  alike  in  North  Carolina,  I  know  that  we 
have  identified  such  a  goal — to  teach  our  children  the  basic  skills 
of  reading,  writing,  and  computing. 

As  governor,  as  the  parent  of  four  children,  and  as  a  concerned 
citizen,  I  know  that  goal  is  well  understood  and  supported. 

You  and  I  are  aware  that  reading  and  math  skills  are 
absolutely  essential  in  today's  complex  society.  Deficiencies  in 
any  major  subject  area  can  be  a  handicap,  but  the  inability  to 
read  and  to  compute  is  overwhelming.  Without  these  skills  the 
students  cannot  function  effectively  in  school,  much  less  hope  for 
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success  in  the  workaday  world.  As  educators  and  parents,  you 
know  the  cruelty  of  these  deficiencies  for  a  child  as  he  grows 
older.  You  know  the  failure  that  he  suffers  and  the  side  effects  on 
his  behavior  as  he  attempts  to  hide  the  shame  and  the  hurt. 

Consequently,  our  focus  on  excellence  begins  with  the  young 
child.  I'm  not  sure  that  all  of  you  are  aware  that  children  in  over 
half  the  primary  classrooms  across  North  Carolina  are 
benefiting  from  a  program  called  the  Primary  Reading  Program 
this  school  year.  First  of  all  this  program  is  designed  to  improve 
reading  and  all  other  instruction  in  grades  one,  two,  and  three  by 
the  addition  of  an  instructional  aide,  thus  reducing  adult/ 
student  ratio  to  1  to  13.  Other  benefits  include  money  for 
additional  materials,  careful  planning  and  evaluation  tech- 
niques, and  the  use  of  trained  volunteers.  By  1980  every  primary 
classroom  will  have  the  benefits  of  this  program. 

Not  only  reading  but  every  phase  of  the  child's  school  day  is 
enriched  and  improved  as  a  result  of  these  benefits.  I  would 
guess  that  teachers  and  aides  and  volunteers  spend  as  much 
time  on  math  and  other  related  activities  as  they  do  on  reading, 
and  they  should  to  be  certain  that  every  child  has  a  well-rounded 
academic  program. 

I  see  in  our  early  childhood  programs  (K-3),  the  potential  of 
having  every  child  come  out  of  third  grade  with  basic  reading 
and  math  skills.  This  program  can  be  the  rallying  point  for 
renewed  confidence  in  our  public  schools.  And  we  need  that. 

Recently  I  watched  the  CBS  News  Special  on  Education,  "Is 
Anybody  Out  There  Learning?"  Obviously,  many  people  feel 
that  schools  have  failed  in  their  primary  purpose — to  educate 
youngsters  in  the  fundamentals:  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  drill  like  the  devil,  as  Bob  Jones  describes  them.  I  know  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  are  troubled  about  their  schools 
because  they  tell  me  so  every  day. 

And  as  governor  I  have  become  increasingly  convinced  that 
everything — every  program  that  comes  to  fruition  in  North 
Carolina  and  this  nation — depends  on  the  quality  of  care  and 
education  we  provide  for  our  children.  That  is  one  reason  I  have 
made  education  such  a  high  priority  of  my  administration. 

In  response  to  CBS's  question,  "Is  Anybody  Out  There 
Learning?"  I  want  North  Carolinians  to  answer  an  emphatic 
"yes."  But  we  are  not  satisfied.  We  must  build  on  the  sound  base 
of  information  that  has  been  developed  through  the  early 
childhood  and  Primary  Reading  Programs  and  the  competency 
and  annual  testing  program.  It  is  especially  important  that  we 
repond  to  needs  of  individual  students  as  identified  through  the 
testing  programs.  But  it  is  equally  important  that  specific 
curriculum  changes  be  made  in  response  to  demonstrated 
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strengths  and  weaknesses  of  students  in  statewide  and  local 
assessment  programs. 

I  am  particularly  aware  of  the  need  to  add  to  the  senior  high 
school  math  curriculum— as  a  result  of  the  inadequate 
performance  of  eleventh  graders  on  the  trial  run  of  the 
competency  test.  If  such  a  pattern  persists  we  must  take  a  hard 
look  at  our  math  curriculum— and  be  prepared  to  change. 

You  are  already  hard  at  work  making  curriculum  changes  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  ever  changing  modern  world.  I  know  of 
your  excellent  work  in  metrics  education  and  in  trying  to  make 
all  of  us  literate  in  the  metric  system.  No  easy  task,  I'm  sure 
you'll  agree. 

Staff  development,  continuous  training,  and  retraining  are 
required;  and  redirection  of  personnel  and  resources  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  develop  effective  programs  for  all  youngsters.  I 
can  help  you  by  requesting  funds  for  appropriate  programs.  But 
you  must  help  develop  the  programs,  identify  and  involve  the 
students — and  wisely  use  the  funds  already  there — whether  it  be 
for  remedial,  regular,  or  gifted  and  talented.  What  we  must  strive 
for  in  North  Carolina  is  a  successful  experience  for  every 
child. 

The  list  of  present  efforts  to  improve  elementary  and 
secondary  education  is  long  and  impressive:  kindergarten, 
primary  reading,  annual  and  competency  testing,  aides, 
volunteers,  staff  development,  education  for  the  handicapped. 
Governor's  Schools,  remedial  programs,  and  vocational 
education.  All  of  these  relate  to  math  instruction  to  one  degree  or 
another.  But  in  the  fields  of  mathematics  and  science  a  special 
step  is  called  for.  Establishing  the  N.C.  School  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  is  the  special  step. 

This  high  school  will  be  of  outstanding  caliber,  with  rigorous 
adherence  to  high  standards  of  performance.  It  will  include  a  full 
curriculum  in  addition  to  concentration  in  math  and  science. 
Although  enrollment  will  be  limited,  I  fully  envision  that  this 
school,  with  your  help,  can  have  a  major  impact  on  science  and 
math  instruction  in  our  public  schools. 

The  school's  site  selection  committee  will  visit  seven  potential 
sites,  including  Charlotte,  Raleigh,  Durham,  Burlington, 
Morganton,  Wadesboro,  and  Gastonia,  between  October  30  and 
November  2.  And  their  recommendation  should  be  made  by  mid- 
November. 

I  invite  your  participation  in  our  planning.  Let  us  know  of  your 
suggestions  and  advice.  We  need  your  help  and  support  if  we  are 
to  succeed. 

I  am  here  today  to  assure  you  that  we  have  embarked  on  a 
massive  program  of  upgrading  the  quality  of  education  young 
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people  receive  and  of  setting  new  standards  of  excellence  for  our 
young  people,  our  teachers,  and  ourselves.  North  Carolina  is 
committed  to  excellence  in  education  and  particularly  to 
excellence  in  our  public  schools. 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  news  story  that  of  the  thirty-nine 
Charlotte/Mecklenburg  semifinalists  in  the  merit  scholarship 
program,  thirty -five  attend  public  schools.  That's  good  news  for 
teachers  and  administrators  in  the  school  system,  but  it  is  also  a 
mighty  challenge.  I  know  our  public  schools  in  North  Carolina 
are  prepared  to  meet  that  challenge. 

And  I  believe  that  we're  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our 
annual  test  and  minimum  competency  test,  that  we  will  respond 
in  a  positive  way,  that  we  will  go  to  work  on  the  problems  that 
the  tests  identify  with  a  vigorous  remedial  program  to  ensure 
that  every  single  youngster  in  our  public  schools  graduates  with 
the  abilities  he  needs  to  survive  in  our  society. 

I  know  the  challenge  before  you.  It  takes  real  courage  to  be  a 
math  teacher.  The  confusion,  the  problems,  and  the  paper  work 
often  keep  you  from  doing  the  things  that  you  know  would  be 
good  and  right  for  your  students. 

But  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  quality  of  a  decision 
depends  on  who  makes  it— and  I  know  that  in  North  Carolina  we 
have  made  a  decision  together  about  education — to  meet  every 
child  where  he  is  and  take  him  as  far  as  he  can  go. 


1  Robert  R.  Jones  (1937-  ),  native  of  Wagram;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.S., 
North  CaroHna  State  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  CaroHna  at  Chapel 
Hill;  Ed.D.,  Duke  University;  former  public  school  teacher  and  later  principal  of 
Governor's  School,  Winston-Salem;  with  Division  of  Mathematics,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  since  1965,  now  serving  as  director.  Robert  R.  Jones  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  July  26,  1979. 


CONFERENCE  ON  LIBRARIES 
AND  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

Raleigh,  October  19,  1978 

I  want  to  begin  by  thanking  all  of  you  for  taking  three  days  to 
participate  in  this  conference,  which  will  have  an  important 
impact  on  North  Carolina  and  our  nation.  I'm  pleased  that  two  ^ 
thirds  of  the  delegates  attending  are  citizens  who  use  library 
services  and  that  one  third  are  professional  librarians.  For  the 
rest  of  this  week  you  will  focus  your  attention  on  the  library  and 
information  needs  of  this  state.  You  are  here  to  develop  state- 
level  recommendations  for  meeting  the  information  needs  of  all 
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North  Carolina's  citizens,  regardless  of  who  they  are  or  where 
they  live. 

Since  this  is  our  pre-White  House  Conference,  your  recom- 
mendations will  not  only  aid  North  Carolina  in  improving 
library  services  but  also  go  to  the  1979  White  House  Conference 
to  become  part  of  a  national  plan. 

The  information  explosion  of  the  last  thirty  years  makes 
planning  absolutely  essential.  No  longer  can  we  afford  for 
different  libraries  in  this  state  to  spend  their  money  bu3dng  the 
same  expensive  materials.  For  us  to  get  the  most  from  the 
materials  and  the  resources  going  into  our  libraries,  we  must 
cooperate  and  plan  for  their  most  effective  use. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  variety  and  excellence  of  library 
services  already  available  in  North  Carolina.  We  can  pursue  our 
interest  in  geology,  music,  gardening,  deep  sea  diving,  or  what 
have  you  by  walking  into  one  of  the  362  public  libraries  that 
serve  our  100  counties.  We  can  see  a  film,  observe  an  art  exhibit, 
or  find  a  work  on  popular  psychology. 

But  libraries  are  more  than  bookstacks.  Public  libraries  can 
reach  out,  for  example,  to  the  many  adults  in  North  Carolina 
who  cannot  read  and  write,  through  excellent  adult  literacy 
programs,  run  by  volunteers,  such  as  the  one  in  the  Robeson 
County  Library.  Children  who  get  behind  in  learning  to  read  can 
be  brought  back  to  class  level  and  even  beyond  by  programs  such 
as  the  Children's  Improvement  Reading  Program,  called 
CHIRP,  in  the  Greensboro  Public  Library. 

Information  centers  in  libraries  tell  our  citizens  about  human 
services  and  other  community  services.  And  homebound  pro- 
grams take  films  and  large-print  reading  materials  to  older 
adults  at  home  or  in  group  care  facilities  and  materials  to 
children  who  are  ill  at  home.  Public  libraries  can  be  the  center  of 
the  community  and  a  total  community  information  resource. 

Just  as  public  libraries  should  be  the  center  of  the  community, 
school  libraries  and  media  centers  should  be  the  heart  of  the 
school.  It's  within  the  library  or  media  center  that  a  child  learns 
self-reliance  in  the  quest  for  knowledge. 

In  addition,  we  have  research  libraries  for  the  academically 
curious.  Our  excellent  academic  libraries— such  as  those  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Duke  University,  and  North 
Carolina  State  University — help  historians  assess  the  past  and 
provide  research  materials  for  the  nuclear  physicist,  to  use  two 
examples. 

Special  libraries,  such  as  the  Duke  and  Chapel  Hill  health 
science  libraries,  help  medical  experts  learn  how  the  body 
malfunctions  to  cause  illness  and  provide  research  materials  to 
help  find  cures. 
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Our  businesses  depend  on  information  provided  by  libraries. 
An  excellent  example  is  the  scientific  library  at  Burroughs- 
Wellcome,  which  provides  scientists  with  vital  information 
through  direct,  on-line  computer  access  to  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine  and  the  National  Agricultural  Library. 

And  libraries  such  as  the  North  Carolina  Collection  play  an 
instrumental  role  in  preserving  our  North  Carolina  heritage. 

Libraries,  then,  are  not  just  book  depositories.  They  are  service 
agencies,  public  and  private,  which  offer  the  wisdom,  knowledge, 
and  information — whether  it  is  stored  in  books  and  other  printed 
media,  on  film,  or  on  magnetic  discs — that  we  need  every  day  to 
solve  problems,  educate  ourselves,  and  enrich  our  lives. 

At  this  conference  you  will  be  assessing  our  information  needs 
and  the  ability  of  our  libraries,  librarians,  and  information 
professionals  to  meet  these  needs.  As  you  ponder  such  questions 
as  barriers  to  obtaining  needed  information,  sources  of  financing 
our  libraries,  and  sharing  resources  through  networking,  I  want 
you  to  keep  several  things  in  mind. 

The  mere  accumulation  of  wisdom  is  not  enough.  Rather,  we 
need  to  make  our  evaluations  in  terms  of  the  use  and  distribution 
of  that  information.  The  use  is  primarily  educational,  both 
formal  and  informal,  and  includes  higher  education,  technical 
education,  adult  basic  education,  and  the  fundamental  education 
of  our  youth.  Our  libraries  are  basic  to  providing  stimulation  to 
our  preschool  children.  I  want  North  Carolina  to  raise  a  new 
generation  that  is  eager  to  learn,  and  libraries  can  help 
tremendously  in  accomplishing  this. 

Your  deliberations  must  be  consistent  with  the  realities  of  the 
times.  Resources  are  limited,  and  we  must  become  more  efficient. 
We  can  do  this  by  sharing  materials.  We  can  consider  other 
possibilities  such  as  the  joint  high  school  library  in  Pamlico 
County  where  there  was  consolidation  in  a  new  building  and 
improvement  in  both  school  and  public  library  services. 

Another  way  to  increase  the  cooperation  and  the  sharing  of  the 
whole  pool  of  knowledge  from  our  libraries  in  North  Carolina  is 
by  looking  at  it  as  one  single  network  of  knowledge. 

There  are  3,000  libraries  of  one  kind  or  another  in  North 
Carolina.  I  want  you  to  look  on  those  as  one  single  network  of 
knowledge.  How  can  that  network  best  serve  the  needs  of  5.5 
million  North  Carolinians?  That  is  the  question  I  want  you  to 
address  yourself  to  in  this  conference. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  BAR 

PiNEHURST,  October  20,  1978 

[When  the  North  Carolina  State  Bar  met  in  Charlotte  on  October  28, 

1977,  Governor  Hunt  spoke,  saying  he  was  "proud  to  be  a  member  of  this 
profession— lawyers."  He  said  lawyers  were  "a  pool  of  talent  that  I 
frequently  use  in  selecting  appointees  for  boards  and  commissions 
because  of  their  extensive  training  and  reasoning  capabilities."  He 
praised  the  group  for  its  leadership  in  several  areas,  such  as  a  study  of 
presumptive  sentencing,  in  representing  indigent  defendants,  and  in  the 
matter  of  merit  selection  of  judges  for  the  superior  court  bench.  He 
closed  by  saying,  "I  count  on  you  daily,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  in  the  months  and  years  to  come." 

In  the  summer  of  1977  he  had  addressed  the  North  Carolina  Bar 
Association  at  its  meeting  in  Asheville.  In  that  June  17  speech  he  talked 
about  controlling  crime  and  called  on  the  bar  association  to  study  the 
whole  area  of  sentencing,  a  suggestion  that  was  accepted  by  the  group, 
according  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  governor  on  July  6.  In  his  June 
address  he  also  asked  the  bar  association  "to  create  a  committee  that 
can  look  into  the  statutory  division  of  work  and  jurisdiction  in  the 
appellate  courts."  He  concluded  by  asking  the  members  of  the  bar 
association  "to  join  with  us  in  a  partnership  to  fight  crime." 

When  Governor  Hunt  spoke  to  the  North  Carolina  Bar  on  October  20, 

1978,  he  proposed  that  the  North  Carolina  Courts  Commission  be 
reestablished.  (His  remarks  are  published  below.)  On  October  17,  1980, 
when  the  same  group  met  in  Raleigh,  the  governor  was  able  to  report 
that  the  General  Assembly  had  provided  for  the  courts  commission  and 
said  hearings  had  been  under  way  for  several  months  to  determine  what 
problems  existed  and  what  could  be  done  to  improve  the  judicial  system. 
The  method  of  providing  lawyers  for  indigent  defendants  in  criminal 
cases  was  under  consideration;  the  possibility  of  relieving  appellate 
courts  of  their  heavy  workloads  was  being  weighed;  the  matter  of 
rotation  of  superior  court  judges  was  under  advisement;  and  other 
matters  relating  to  criminal  procedure  were  being  discussed.  Governor 
Hunt  called  on  the  state  bar,  in  his  1980  address,  to  scrutinize  the 
proposals  being  considered  by  the  commission,  noting  that  he  wanted 
all  of  the  lawyers  "to  be  a  part  of  this  effort  and  help  us  make  the  best 
court  system  in  the  world  even  better."] 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  some  of  the  major  issues  that 
I  see  facing  our  judicial  system  in  North  Carolina.  I  want  to  start 
by  saying  that  I  think  we  sometimes  fail  to  recognize  how  far  we 
have  come  and  how  much  we  have  done  in  North  Carolina.  I 
think  back  to  the  establishment  of  a  unified  court  system  in 
North  Carolina— approved  by  our  voters  in  a  constitutional 
referendum  in  1963^  and  carried  out  under  the  leadership  of 
many  outstanding  members  of  this  bar.  We  were  one  of  the  first 
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states,  and  we  are  still  one  of  the  few  states,  to  have  such  a  court 
system;  and  we  can  take  great  pride  in  that. 

But  I  have  some  unhappy  news  to  report  to  you  today.  My 
secretary  of  crime  control  and  public  safety,  Judge  Phil  Carlton, 
has  just  completed  a  series  of  thirty-seven  hearings  across  our 
state,  hearings  that  gave  our  citizens  a  chance  to  tell  us  about 
their  concerns  about  crime  and  their  system  of  justice.  I  regret  to 
report  to  you,  as  fellow  lawyers,  that  one  of  the  main  complaints 
of  our  citizens  continues  to  be  what  they  regard  as  the 
inefficiency  of  their  courts.  They  say  there  are  too  many  delays, 
too  many  continuances,  and  too  many  things  that  cause  jurors 
and  witnesses  to  sit  idle  and  lose  time  from  work.  And  we  heard 
those  complaints  at  every  single  one  of  those  hearings,  in  every 
judicial  district  of  this  state. 

Now  we  lawyers  tend  to  bristle  when  laymen  talk  about  "our" 
courts  as  being  inefficient.  Our  stock  response  is  that  the  courts 
are  inefficient  because  you  are  dealing  not  with  goods  or 
products  or  services  as  in  a  private  corporation  but  with  people. 
That  stock  reply  is  no  longer  a  good  enough  answer — if  it  ever 
was.  I  recall  a  rather  old  and  now  deceased  judge  in  my  home 
county  who  used  to  say  that  the  wheels  of  justice  grind 
exceedingly  slowly  because  they  grind  exceedingly  fine. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  we  have  equated  the  fair  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice  with  a  legal  process  that  both  wastes 
time  and  is  inefficient.  That  is  wrong.  Justice  can  be 
administered  fairly  and  efficiently  at  the  same  time.  Unless  we 
as  lawyers  are  willing  to  take  the  lead  to  make  changes  in  the 
administration  of  our  courts  to  ensure  that  they  are  both  fair  and 
efficient,  the  public  is  going  to  demand  revolutionary  changes  in 
the  way  we  are  used  to  doing  business  in  the  courts. 

I  think  it's  incumbent  on  us,  as  members  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Bar,  to  take  account  of  the  public's  concerns.  I  would  point 
out,  first  of  all,  that  we  have  taken  some  important  steps  to 
improve  the  operation  of  our  courts.  Just  this  month,  for 
example,  a  new  state  law  took  effect  requiring  speedy  criminal 
trials,  and  we  have  provided  the  additional  superior  court  judges 
and  assistant  district  attorneys  needed  to  carry  out  that 
requirement.  The  last  General  Assembly  did  a  good  job  of  raising 
judicial  salaries  to  a  more  reasonable  level,  and  our  legislators 
deserve  commendation  for  that. 

But  what  we  have  heard  at  our  crime  hearings  suggests  to  me 
that  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  terms  of  restoring  public 
confidence  in  our  courts.  And  each  of  us,  I  know,  has  concerns 
about  how  our  courts  are  working  or  suggestions  for  how  they 
might  work  better. 
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We  used  to  have  in  this  state  a  good  vehicle  for  addressing 
those  questions.  It  was  called  the  North  Carolina  Courts 
Commission.  I  know  that  all  of  you  in  this  room  are  familiar  with 
the  outstanding  work  that  it  did— including  writing  the  1965 
legislation  that  carried  out  the  constitutional  mandate  of  the 
people  and  that  created  the  district  court  division  and  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts,  as  well  as  recommending 
the  creation  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  reforming  our  laws 
regarding  jury  selection  and  exemptions,  reorganizing  our 
solicitorial  system,  and  providing  full-time  district  attorneys  and 
rewriting  our  judicial  retirement  laws.^  That  commission — 
thanks  to  the  outstanding  leadership  of  attorneys  such  as 
Spencer  Bell,^  Pat  Taylor,^  Dickson  Phillips,^  and  Ruffin 
Bailey^— is  in  great  part  responsible  for  North  Carolina  having 
one  of  the  most  modem  judicial  systems  in  this  country,  one  that 
others  look  to  as  a  model. 

As  you  know,  the  Courts  Commission  was  allowed  to  die  in 
1975.  The  thought  then  was  that,  because  of  the  creation  of 
standing  committees  by  the  General  Assembly,  there  was  no 
longer  a  need  for  the  Courts  Commission.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  legislative  committees  didn't  really  fill  that  void.  They  didn't 
take  that  active  oversight  role,  choosing  instead  to  respond, 
primarily,  to  legislation  presented  to  them. 

The  State  Bar  Association  tried  to  pick  up  the  ball  by  creating 
its  Administration  of  Justice  Study  Committee,  which  has  been 
so  ably  led  by  Charles  Young^  of  Raleigh  and  Osborne  Ayscue^ 
of  Charlotte.  An  example  of  that  committee's  good  work  has  been 
the  merit  selection  legislation;  and  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that 
after  a  good  experiment  with  merit  selection  by  executive  order, 
which  I  will  keep  in  effect  until  a  law  is  passed,  I  will  be 
supporting  merit  selection  legislation  in  the  coming  General 
Assembly.  I  do  want  a  bill  that  will  pass,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  plans  to  assure  that  end.^ 

But  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  the  Bar  Association's 
committee  has  not  been  able  to  have  the  same  clout  of  the  old 
Courts  Commission.  It  has  been  hampered  because  the  public 
sees  it  as  a  lawyers'  committee.  To  be  sure,  any  such  study  group 
needs  the  continued  participation  and  the  majority  repre- 
sentation of  lawyers,  but  it  also  needs  the  voice  of  prominent 
laymen,  including  legislators. 

What  I  believe  we  need  is  a  happy  marriage  of  all  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  court  improvement — lawyers,  laymen,  and 
legislators.  We  need  to  merge  all  those  interests  into  one  body 
that  can  constantly  monitor  the  operation  of  our  court  system 
and  propose  needed  changes.  In  short,  I  am  proposing  that  we 
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create  a  new  North  Carolina  Courts  Commission  to  do  that  job  in 
this  state.io 

In  addition  to  seeking  that  legislation  in  the  next  General 
Assembly,  I  will  offer  other  proposals  to  improve  our  courts' 
efficiency.  Our  speedy  trials  law  and  the  new  judgeships  that  the 
legislature  created  are  aimed  at  putting  criminal  defendants  on 
trial  in  our  superior  courts  more  promptly.  We  must  take 
additional  steps  to  allow  our  superior  courts  to  use  more  of  their 
time  trying  persons  charged  with  felonies. 

We  ought  to  remove  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superior  court 
all  nonjury  criminal  matters,  including  postconviction  hearings. 
These  matters,  including  probation  and  parole  revocations  and 
violations  of  suspended  sentences,  can  be  handled  in  the  district 
courts,  where  there  is  more  time  and  manpower  available. 

We  should  provide  that  a  misdemeanant  convicted  in  the 
district  court  who  has  appealed  can  drop  his  appeal  and  accept 
the  original  judgment  without  the  necessity  of  further 
appearances  in  open  court  by  executing  a  waiver  before  the  clerk. 

We  should  provide  that  an  indicted  felon  may,  with  the  written 
consent  of  his  own  counsel  and  of  the  district  attorney,  plead 
guilty  to  a  felony  in  the  district  court  and  be  sentenced  there 
when  the  maximum  sentence  is  ten  years. 

These  changes  will  allow  our  superior  courts  to  devote  their 
time  to  jury -related  matters  and  the  acceptance  of  guilty  pleas  to 
felonies  punishable  by  more  than  ten  years.  These  jurisdictional 
changes  will  allow  us  additional  time  to  determine  if  there  is 
merit  in  providing  for  jury  trials  in  the  district  court  and  direct 
appeals  from  the  district  court  to  the  court  of  appeals. 

There  are  other  changes  that  we  should  consider  in  our  courts, 
many  of  which  emerged  during  our  crime  hearings: 

There  is  strong  sentiment  among  our  citizens  for  transferring 
minor  traffic  cases  out  of  the  court  system.  Should  we  do  that? 
What  are  the  implications? 

Do  we  need  a  court  administrator  in  each  of  our  judicial 
districts  to  manage  the  court  docket? 

Are  we  providing  adequate  compensation  for  our  jurors?  At 
every  hearing,  we  heard  complaints  that  $8.00  a  day  is  simply 
not  enough. 

Should  we  allow  the  vertical  transfer  of  trial  judges  between 
divisions,  in  the  discretion  of  the  chief  justice — that  is,  allowing 
district  court  judges  to  hear  superior  court  cases  and  vice  versa? 

Should  we  try  to  ease  the  court  of  appeals'  workload  by 
allowing  appeals  of  decisions  rendered  by  the  Utilities  Com- 
mission, the  Industrial  Commission,  and  the  insurance 
commissioner  to  go  directly  to  the  supreme  court  or  to  the 
superior  court  with  review  by  the  supreme  court?  What  other 
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means  that  are  consistent  with  full  justice  can  we  use  to  ease  the 
workload  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  to  shorten  the  time  involved 
in  the  appeals  process? 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  major  changes  of  this  kind  should  be 
studied  by  a  new  courts  commission.  Some  of  them  would  mean 
fundamental  changes  in  our  system  of  justice.  And  that  is  why  I 
believe  we  must  have  a  respected,  prestigious  body— again, 
representing  lawyers,  laymen,  and  legislators— to  consider  those 
implications  and  to  make  informed  recommendations  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

Let  me  say  this  in  conclusion.  The  North  Carolina  State  Bar 
can  take  great  pride  in  this  state's  judicial  system.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  modem;  it  is  one  of  the  most  respected,  in  our  nation.  But 
there  will  always  be  calls  for  change.  And,  some  of  the  time, 
there  will  be  a  need  for  change.  To  maintain  the  excellence  that 
our  courts  have  achieved  over  the  past  fifteen  years,  however,  we 
must  have  a  continuing  method  of  examining  what  we  have, 
what  we  need  to  have,  and  what  changes  we  need  to  make.  We 
have  lived  without  a  courts  commission  for  three  years  now.  If 
we  continue  to  live  without  it,  Fm  afraid  we  may  endanger  much 
of  the  progress  we  have  made  over  the  last  fifteen  years.  That  is 
why  I  am  asking  you  to  join  me  in  calling  on  the  General 
Assembly  to  reconstitute  the  North  Carolina  Courts  Commis- 
sion. 


^"An  Act  to  Amend  the  Constitution  of  North  CaroHna  by  Rewriting  Article  IV 
Thereof  and  Making  Appropriate  Amendments  of  Other  Articles  so  as  to 
Improve  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  North  Carolina,"  was  ratified  May  2, 
1961.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1961,  c.  313.  A  vote  on  the  question  was  held  November 
6,  1962;  the  people  voted  357,067  for  and  232,774  against  the  amendment.  North 
Carolina  Manual,  1963,  308. 

2" An  Act  to  Implement  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  by 
Providing  for  a  New  Chapter  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
Known  as  'Chapter  7 A— Judicial  Department,'  and  for  Other  Purposes."  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1965,  c.  310.  The  bill  was  ratified  April  27,  1965,  and  was  made 
effective  July  1  of  that  year. 

Jesse  Spencer  Bell  (1906-1967),  native  of  Charlotte;  B.A.,  Duke  University; 
LL.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  lawyer;  World  War  II 
veteran;  state  senator,  1957-1961;  resigned  to  become  judge  of  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1961,  472;  1963,  631;  Memory 
F.  Mitchell  (ed.).  Messages,  Addresses,  and  Public  Papers  of  Terry  Sanford, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1961-1965  (Raleigh:  Council  of  State,  State  of  North 
Carolina,  1966),  653,  hereinafter  cited  as  Mitchell,  Addresses  of  Sanford;  "Judge 
Spencer  Bell  Dies  of  Heart  Attack,"  Charlotte  Observer,  March  20,  1967. 

^Hoyt  Patrick  Taylor,  Jr.  (1924-  ),  from  Wadesboro;  B.S.,  LL.B.,  University 
of  North  CaroHna  at  Chapel  Hill;  lawyer;  United  States  Marine  Corps,  1945- 
1946,  1951-1952;  member,  N.C.  House  of  Representatives,  1955-1965,  speaker, 
1965;  elected  lieutenant  governor,  November  5,  1968;  entered  Democratic 
primary  as  candidate  for  governor,  but  defeated  in  second  primary,  June  3, 1972, 
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by  Hargrove  Bowles;  returned  to  private  law  practice  in  Wadesboro.  North 
Carolina  Manual,  1971,  542;  1973,  342;  Martindale-Hubbell Law  Directory  (191^) 
V,  99. 

5 James  Dickson  Phillips,  Jr.  (1922-  ),  native  of  Laurinburg;  resident  of 
Chapel  Hill;  B.S.,  Davidson  College;  J.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  World  War  H  veteran;  lawyer,  on  faculty  of  law  school.  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1960-1964;  named  dean  and  professor  of  law,  1964; 
appointed  judge,  U.S.  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  August,  1978.  Memory  F. 
Mitchell  (ed.),  Addresses  and  Public  Papers  of  Robert  Walter  Scott,  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  1969-1973  (Raleigh:  Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  1974),  llOn;  "Judge  Foresees  Court 
Disruption,"  News  and  Observer,  October  20,  1978. 

*^James  Ruffin  Bailey  (1919-  ),  native  of  Jacksonville;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  lawyer;  United  States 
Army  Air  Force,  World  War  H;  lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Army  Air  Force  Reserve; 
state  senator,  1965-1971;  chairman.  North  Carolina  Courts  Commission,  1968, 
1969,  1970.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1971,  624. 

"^Charles  H.  Young  (1915-  ),  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Duke  University;  U.S.  Army,  1944- 
1945;  lawyer;  firm  of  Young,  Moore,  Henderson,  &  Alvis  in  Raleigh.  Charles  H. 
Young  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  September  6,  1979. 

^Edwin  Osborne  Ayscue,  Jr.  (1933-  ),  native  of  Monroe;  resident  of 
Charlotte;  B.A.,  J.D.  with  honors.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
lieutenant,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve;  active  duty  as  gunnery  officer,  U.S.S.  Waldron, 
1955-1957;  partner  in  firm  of  Helms,  Mulliss,  &  Johnston,  Charlotte.  Edwin 
Osborne  Ayscue,  Jr.,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  July  18,  1979. 

^See  "Legislative  Message  on  Crime,"  January  29,  1979,  footnotes  16,  17. 

i^See  "Legislative  Message  on  Crime,"  January  29,  1979,  footnote  33. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

AsHEviLLE,  October  24,  1978 

[When  he  spoke  to  the  League  of  Municipalities  on  October  21,  1980, 
Governor  Hunt  summarized  some  of  the  accomplishments  of  his 
administration.  He  spoke  of  the  cooperation  he  had  received  from 
leaders  of  the  league,  and  he  cited  establishment  of  the  Local 
Government  Advocacy  Council  in  his  office  "to  make  sure  that  the 
voices  of  our  cities  and  tow^ns  are  heard  in  Raleigh."  The  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development  had  helped  local 
governments  obtain  $19  million  in  grants  each  year;  through  the  State 
Community  Development  Grant  Program,  $8.8  million  in  federal  funds 
had  been  obtained  to  assist  local  projects.  The  league  had  helped  secure 
passage  of  the  Clean  Water  Bonds  in  1977.  Together  the  league  and  the 
administration  had  worked  on  transportation  matters;  the  governor 
referred  to  support  of  the  organization  for  the  $300  million  road  bonds. 

In  the  1980  speech  the  governor  talked  about  education  and  industry 
and  the  Balanced  Growth  Policy.  He  referred  to  establishment  of  the 
Governor's  Communities  of  Excellence  Award,  and  he  said  there  would 
soon  be  another  program  known  as  the  Urban  Area  Marketing 
Strategy — "an  attempt  not  only  to  market  individual  cities  to  industrial 
prospects,  but  to  sell  an  entire  urban  area.  .  .  ."  He  vowed  to  continue 
working  for  general  revenue  sharing  for  cities  and  towns;  and  he  called 
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on  members  of  the  league  to  support  the  state's  quest  for  continued 
revenue  sharing,  funding  that  had  been  important  to  local  schools  in 
that  it  had  been  used  for  such  items  as  school  buses  and  textbooks. 
Governor  Hunt  said  he  disagreed  with  the  decision  to  terminate  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  because  the  grants  had  meant 
a  great  deal  to  police  departments.  He  referred  to  a  proposal  for  a  system 
of  state  grants  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  saying  "if  the  money 
is  available,  Fm  going  to  give  that  proposal  very  serious  consideration." 

Local  governments'  costs  were  continuing  to  climb,  and  the  issue  of 
financing  would  be  **my  top  priority  in  state-local  relations  as  North 
Carolina  enters  the  1980s,"  the  governor  commented.  He  called  for 
continued  cooperation  in  the  new  decade. 

Governor  Hunt  also  told  the  group  that  he  had  appointed  a  Task  Force 
on  Waste  Management  to  study  the  management  of  hazardous  wastes. 
He  discussed  transportation  and  problems  in  that  area,  saying  it  would 
be  necessary  "to  make  some  tough  decisions.  .  .  ."  Protection  of  the 
environment  and  of  water  supplies  would  be  of  great  importance.  All  of 
these  issues  had  to  be  faced  by  those  in  public  service. 

In  the  1978  speech  to  the  League  of  Municipalities,  published  below, 
the  governor  also  called  for  cooperation  in  a  number  of  areas.] 

It's  more  than  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  and  take  part 
in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  League  of 
Municipalities,  which  represents  cities  and  towns  of  all  sizes 
across  our  state.  For  reasons  that  I  will  get  into  later  in  my 
speech,  this  meeting  is  a  milestone  for  the  new  partnership  our 
administration  has  formed  with  local  governments  to  improve 
the  economic  circiunstances  of  people  in  all  areas  of  North 
Carolina.  So  it  is  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  as  well  as  pleasure 
that  I  stand  here  today. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  your  leaders  for  devoting  a  good 
deal  of  your  meeting  this  year  to  discussion  of  our  adminis- 
tration's balanced  growth  policy,  the  foundation  for  our  new 
partnership.  In  doing  this,  you  once  again  show  your  interest  in 
helping  to  assure  sound  and  equitable  economic  growth  and 
development  for  our  state  as  a  whole.  And  I  commend  you  for  it. 

I  think  this  indicates  the  spirit  of  partnership  that  we  have 
established,  and  Fm  very  proud  of  that.  One  thing  I  want  to 
reaffirm  to  you  today  is  our  commitment  to  what  I  call  "truth  in 
spending."  I  mean  by  that  that  our  administration  holds,  as  a 
basic  operating  principle,  that  state  government  should  never 
again  mandate  programs  for  local  governments  without  putting 
up  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  To  do  that  is  to  infringe  upon  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  local  governments  in  the  worst  way 
and  to  violate  both  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  our  state  and  local 
partnership  in  government.  I  pledge  to  you  that  we  will  not 
engage  in  the  deception. 
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We  are  all  aware,  of  course,  of  the  need  to  hold  down  the  cost  of 
government  at  all  levels  and  keep  the  tax  burden  our  citizens 
bear  fair  and  reasonable.  I  don't  need  to  tell  city  officials  how 
people  feel  about  taxes  when  they  believe  that  government  is 
wasteful  and  inefficient.  As  leaders  in  government,  we  simply 
have  to  be  more  efficient.  We  have  to  do  more  with  what  we  have. 
We  have  to  be  better  stewards  of  the  public's  hard-earned  money. 

Your  organization's  active  support  of  our  Commission  on 
Governmental  Productivity  is  a  good  example  of  the  league's 
efforts  to  improve  services  to  the  public  while  containing  costs.  It 
is  also  another  good  example  of  how  our  state  and  local 
partnership  is  working  for  more  economical  and  more  effective 
government.  Mayor  Fred  Tumage^  played  a  key  role  in  the 
creation  of  the  productivity  commission,  and  I'm  grateful  to  him 
and  the  league. 

The  commission  has  suggested,  and  we  will  follow  up  on  the 
suggestion,  that  we  call  together  leaders  and  managers  from 
both  government  and  private  enterprise  for  a  conference  on 
productivity  in  government.  The  conference  will  review  what  is 
being  done  to  increase  productivity  in  government  agencies  and 
new  steps  that  can  and  should  be  taken  to  reach  that  objective. 
The  Governor's  Conference  on  Governmental  Productivity  will 
be  held  in  February,  and  I  appreciate  the  league's  decision  to 
cosponsor  it.  Between  now  and  then  I  invited  all  of  you  to  assist 
the  commission  further  by  letting  it  know  the  things  you  are 
doing  that  really  work  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  government. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  now  about  our  balanced  growth  policy, 
and  let  me  assure  you  at  this  point  that  I'm  aware  of  something 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  about  repetitious  speeches.  "Amplifica- 
tion is  the  vice  of  modem  oratory,"  he  said  in  1824.  "It  is  an 
insult  to  an  assembly  of  reasonable  men,  disgusting  and 
revolting  instead  of  persuading.  Speeches  measured  by  the  hour, 
die  by  the  hour."^ 

So  I  am  not  going  to  plow  over  the  same  ground  that  you  have 
already  covered  in  your  meeting.  I  do  want  to  spell  out  in  some 
detail  steps  we  are  going  to  take  to  adopt  formally  and 
implement  the  balanced  growth  policy  on  an  interim  basis.  And  I 
want  to  spell  out  how  we  will  work  with  you,  as  elected  local 
officials,  to  carry  out  that  policy. 

To  achieve  balanced  growth,  we  must  designate  growth 
centers;  develop  regional  balance  targets  or,  more  specifically, 
job  goals;  and  set  up  machinery  for  reviewing  state  policies  and 
plans  to  assure  that  they  are  consistent  with  our  balanced 
growth  policy.  To  implement  the  overall  policy  on  an  interim 
basis,  I  have  made  the  following  decisions: 
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The  State  Goals  and  Policy  Board  and  the  Local  Government 
Advocacy  Council  will  function  jointly  as  the  state's  interim 
Balanced  Growth  Board. 

Working  together,  these  two  bodies  will  develop  criteria  for 
designating  local  growth  centers  and  setting  regional  balance 
targets.  Since  both  your  league  and  the  county  commissioners' 
association  are  well  represented  on  both  of  these  bodies,  local 
governments  will  have  the  important  voice  they  should  have  in 
this  most  important  and  difficult  aspect  of  the  challenge  before 
us.  And  our  state-local  partnership  will  be  strengthened  in  the 
process. 

State  agencies  and  their  policy-making  boards — among  them. 
Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development,  Commerce, 
Human  Resources,  Agriculture,  Education,  and  Transporta- 
tion—will review  the  criteria  and  make  comments  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  joint  body  and  to  me.  This  will  assure  further 
public  input  into  the  process. 

After  I  have  approved  the  criteria,  local  governments  will  be 
invited  to  apply  for  designation  as  growth  centers  and  be  asked 
to  help  establish  and  propose  regional  balance  targets. 

The  State  Goals  and  Policy  Board  will  review  state  policies  for 
consistency  with  the  overall  balanced  growth  policy,  and  the 
Local  Government  Advocacy  Council  will  review  them  for 
consistency  with  our  state  and  local  government  partnership. 

Our  Lead  Regional  Organizations,  of  course,  will  be 
instrumental  in  carrying  out  this  balanced  growth  policy,  and  I 
want  to  discuss  that  issue  for  a  moment.  As  you  know,  the  Local 
Government  Advocacy  Council  accepted  as  its  initial  charge  a 
study  of  the  state's  policy  on  LRO's.  I  want  to  announce  to  you 
today  that  I  have  received  those  proposals  and,  by  executive 
order,3  I  am  making  them  the  policy  of  this  administration. 

I  want  it  to  be  clear  that  I  see  this  as  a  partnership  between 
state  and  local  elected  officials.  We  see  the  Council  of 
Government  staffs  as  your  staff,  and  we  will  work  with  them 
according  to  your  instructions.  I  also  want  to  say  that  I  support 
the  membership  of  the  LRO's  boards  being  100  percent  elected 
officials,  and  the  state  will  work  to  remove  federal  constraints  on 
this. 

As  for  the  issue  of  region  boundaries,  I  have  accepted  the  Local 
Government  Advocacy  Council's  recommendation  that  the 
secretary  of  administration  be  responsible  for  revising  those,  in 
accordance  with  the  following: 

Boundary  changes  will  not  be  considered  unless  a  petition  for 
change  is  received  from  one  or  more  county  boards  of 
commissioners  or  from  the  governing  bodies  of  one  or  more 
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municipalities  whose  population  represents  50  percent  of  the 
county  population. 

Any  request  for  a  change  must  be  acted  on  within  ninety  days 
of  receipt  of  a  valid  petition.  If  it  is  refused,  it  cannot  be 
reconsidered  within  three  years.  And  any  change  will  take  effect 
July  1  of  the  following  year. 

I  have  signed  an  executive  order  to  this  effect,"^  and  copies  of 
the  order  will  be  available  to  you  as  you  leave.  I  want  to  thank 
the  Local  Government  Advocacy  Council  for  its  hard  work  and 
its  excellent  recommendations,  and  I  think  this  is  a  sign  of  our 
excellent  partnership. 

Let  me  conclude  with  this  observation.  Our  balanced  growth 
policy  recognizes  that  we  must  work  and  live  as  one  people  and 
one  state,  not  a  state  of  competing  geographical  sections.  It 
recognizes  that  the  kind  of  sound  economic  growth  and 
development  that's  good  for  one  place  in  the  state  is  good  for  the 
whole  state  because  no  part  of  North  Carolina  is  an  island  entire 
or  sufficient  unto  itself.  It  recognizes  that,  over  the  short  and 
long  hauls.  North  Carolina  or  any  other  state  is  no  better  or 
worse  than  all  the  communities  that  make  it  up.  And  therefore 
we  can't— in  good  conscience  or  good  sense— sit  by  unconcerned 
about  areas  of  economic  stagnation  where  our  people  are  denied 
the  necessities  of  a  good  and  rewarding  life  and  even  hope  itself. 


^Frederick  E.  Tumage  (1935-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Rocky  Mount;  B.S., 
J.D.,  Wake  Forest  University;  lawyer,  engaged  in  practice  in  Rocky  Mount; 
became  mayor  of  Rocky  Mount  in  1973.  Frederick  E.  Turnage  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  September  10,  1979. 

^Letter  to  David  Harding,  president  of  the  Jefferson  Debating  Society  of 
Hingham  [April  20,  1824],  quoted  in  Bartlett,  Familiar  Quotations,  473. 

^Executive  Order  Number  27. 

^Executive  Order  Number  27,  Section  7. 


AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

AsHEViLLE,  October  26,  1978 

Some  of  you  may  know  that  my  uncle,  K.  D.  Brame,^  was  a 
longtime  member  and  chairman  of  the  Wilson  ASCS  County 
Committee.  One  of  the  first  jobs  I  had  for  pay  was  measuring 
tobacco.  My  master's  paper  was  background  material  for  the 
acreage-poundage  program  for  flue-cured  tobacco.  I  served  as 
USDA  attorney  during  public  hearings  relating  to  market 
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designation  programs.  Further,  my  dad  was  a  soil  conservation- 
ist, so  I  feel  closer  to  ASCS  than  to  "kissing  cousins." 

I  want  to  give  you  a  report  today  on  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
North  Carolina,  as  I  see  it.  And  you  know  that  when  you  talk 
about  agriculture  here,  you  start  with  tobacco. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  the  big  story  in  tobacco  this  year 
has  been  Joe  Califano.  I  iDelieve  that  we  have  done  a  pretty  good 
job  of  educating  him  about  the  importance  of  tobacco  in  our 
state.  Anyone  who  doubts  how  tobacco  stands  today  with  the 
federal  government  should  have  been  in  Wilson  when  President 
Carter  spoke  and  visited  one  of  our  warehouses.  We  also  got 
Secretary  Bergland  and  some  of  Mr.  Califano's  staff  members  on 
tobacco  farms,  and  we  worked  with  the  governors  of  other  states 
to  defend  tobacco  when  it  was  under  attack. 

We  also  worked  with  our  congressional  delegation  to  see  that 
federal  funds  were  restored  for  tobacco  research  at  the  Oxford 
Experiment  Station.  If  those  funds  had  not  been  restored,  I  was 
ready  to  make  available  state  money  to  keep  that  program  going. 
We  will,  I'm  afraid,  be  forced  to  fight  regularly  for  the  funds  our 
effective  tobacco  program  needs  in  the  future. 

WeVe  also  done  a  great  deal  to  promote  tobacco  sales.  Philip 
Morris's  announcement  that  it  will  build  a  major  new  cigarette 
plant  in  Cabarrus  County  was  good  news  in  this  respect. 

We  have  sent  some  of  our  farmers  to  Europe  as  ambassadors 
for  tobacco.  I  visited  with  tobacco  manufacturers  in  Germany 
and  England  during  my  economic  mission  to  Europe  this  spring, 
and  we're  going  to  do  all  we  can  to  regain  some  of  our  lost 
poundage  on  the  European  market. 

To  do  that,  of  course,  we  must  maintain  the  quality  of  our  flue- 
cured  tobacco.  After  I  returned  from  Europe,  Commissioner  Jim 
Graham  and  I  brought  together  tobacco  leaders  from  five  states 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  not  marketing  the  bottom  leaves. 

I  have  also  worked  hard  to  remove  the  tariff  and  nontariff 
barriers  to  our  tobacco.  I  have  written  and  talked  with 
Ambassador  Robert  Strauss^  on  this  matter  a  number  of  times. 

One  of  the  greatest  threats  that  I  see  to  our  tobacco  program  is 
from  within.  Because  of  poundage  control,  we  don't  measure 
every  acre  as  we  once  did.  Since  the  spot  check  is  small,  a  few 
people  may  produce  an  excess  and  find  ways  to  get  the  leaf  onto 
the  market.  Some  might  produce  in  counties  where  the  lease  price 
is  high  and  sell  it  on  the  cards  of  producers  in  counties  where  the 
lease  price  is  cheaper. 

Since  you  are  the  administrators  of  the  tobacco  program,  you 
must  be  vigilant  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  program.  We 
must  maintain  equal  opportunities  for  all,  but  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  there  are  a  few  pigs  who  will  become  hogs  if  the 
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program  is  not  adequately  supervised.  And  we  must  solicit  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  community  and  county  committeemen  to 
help  do  that. 

I  also  hope  that  we'll  keep  in  mind  the  special  problems  of  the 
small,  part-time,  retired,  and  elderly  farm  owners  and  operators. 
Many  of  them  can't  keep  up  with  changes  in  the  program,  or  they 
may  have  trouble  getting  to  the  office  during  normal  hours 
because  of  other  jobs  they  hold  down.  Let's  ensure  that  they  not 
become  disenchanted  with  the  program. 

Let  us  make  sure  that  all  the  agencies  that  serve  the  farmer 
work  together  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  goodwill.  Many  of 
our  farmers  may  not  understand  the  distinction  between  the 
lending  responsibilities  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
the  technical  assistance  provided  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  Forest  Service,  the  educational  role  of  Ag 
Extension,  and  the  administrative  role  of  those  of  you  in  ASCS. 

I  also  want  to  report  to  you  today  on  a  major  new  effort  that  we 
have  launched  to  take  advantage  of  one  of  our  most  under- 
developed resources— our  small  woodlots.  I  have  created  a 
Governor's  Interagency  Committee  on  Small  Woodlots  to 
provide  the  needed  focus,  visibility,  sense  of  urgency,  and 
coordination  needed  to  help  our  245,000  small  woodlot  owners, 
and  this  committee  will  be  reporting  to  me  annually. 

It  will  consist  of  the  head  of  the  State  Division  of  Forest 
Resources  as  chairman,  and,  as  members,  the  heads  of  N.C. 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Forestry  Extension,  the  School 
of  Forest  Resources,  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Commission, 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

I  want  this  committee  to  provide  the  leadership  for  small 
woodlot  committees  within  each  county,  or  multicounty 
committees  where  appropriate.  The  county  committee  should 
develop  annual  goals,  spell  out  program  responsibilities  to 
appropriate  agencies,  and  report  its  activities  to  the  Governor's 
Committee. 

I  ask  for  your  support  in  developing  the  timber  growing 
potential  of  this  state.  I  believe  that  forest  owners  can  be 
receiving  an  annual  stumpage  income  of  $1  billion  of  today's 
dollars  within  three  decades— six  times  our  present  income. 

I  also  want  to  commend  you  on  the  leadership  you  gave  the 
Livestock  Emergency  Feed  program  last  year  and  for  supervis- 
ing the  $1.5  million  disaster  program  in  the  eleven  western 
counties  that  were  hit  hard  by  flooding.  I  visited  those  counties 
to  see  the  damage,  and  I  know  how  severe  it  was. 

Also  thanks  to  your  good  administration,  the  farm  legislation 
passed  in  1977  must  be  having  its  effect,  because,  even  with  a 
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record  com  crop  of  6.82  billion  bushels,  com  is  selling  for  $2.40  a 
bushel. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  saying  a  word  to  you  about  how 
agriculture  fits  in  the  big  picture  I  see  in  this  state.  As  you  may 
know,  we  have  developed,  with  the  help  of  local  officials  and 
citizens,  a  policy  of  balanced  growth  in  North  Carolina.  A  vital 
part  of  this  program  is  increasing  the  productive  capacity  of 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  the  seafood  industry;  and  I  pledge  to 
you  that  I  will  do  everything  I  can  as  governor  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  agriculture  in  our  economy. 

We've  got  some  real  milestones  ahead  of  us  this  year,  I  believe. 
Tobacco  should  exceed  $1  billion  for  the  first  time.  Five  other 
commodities — broilers,  com,  pork,  eggs,  and  soybeans — should 
each  add  over  $200  million  to  our  farm  income.  Forest  products, 
milk,  and  turkeys  should  contribute  over  $100  million  each  to  our 
farm  income.  And,  on  top  of  all  that,  agriculture  is  responsible 
for  well  over  300,000  industrial  jobs  in  the  state. 

Agriculture  is  vitally  important  to  North  Carolina,  and  we  are 
making  great  progress  in  maintaining  and  improving  its 
position.  I  want  to  join  you  today  in  a  pledge  to  keep  agriculture 
healthy  in  North  Carolina. 


^Kermit  David  Brame  (1909-1974),  native  of  Wilson  County;  resident  of  Kenly; 
educated,  Kings  Business  College,  Richmond,  Virginia;  farmer,  1927-1974; 
former  bookkeeper.  Rock  Ridge  Feed  Mill.  Kermit  David  Brame,  Jr.,  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  August  11,  1979. 

^Robert  Schwarz  Strauss  (1918-  ),  native  of  Texas;  resident  of  Washington; 
LL.B.,  University  of  Texas;  practicing  lawyer  in  Dallas,  1945-1977;  various  roles 
in  Democratic  National  Committee  including  chairmanship,  1972-1977;  special 
representative  for  trade  negotiations  with  rank  of  ambassador,  office  of  the 
president,  1977-1979;  named  chairman.  Carter  reelection  campaign,  1979; 
president's  personal  representative  for  Middle  East  negotiations,  1979.  Who's 
Who  in  America,  1980-1981  II,  3201. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AGRIBUSINESS  COUNCIL 

Raleigh,  October  27,  1978 

Before  we  get  to  the  announcement  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  winner,  Fd  Hke  to  share  a  few  observations  with 
you. 

One  of  the  things  that  comes  home  very  quickly  to  anyone  in 
public  service  or  public  office  is  that  you  can't  do  it  all  by 
yourself.  "You  get  by,"  as  the  song  says,  "with  a  little  help  from 
your  friends." 
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The  North  Carolina  Agribusiness  Council  grows  daily  in  its 
ability  to  serve  the  agribusiness  community  and  is  proving  itself 
as  the  type  of  an  organization  that  I  can  count  on  to  assist  me  in 
serving  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina. 

Agriculture  and  agribusiness  are  vitally  important  to  North 
Carolina,  having  a  major  impact  on  our  economy,  on  jobs  and 
personal  income,  and  on  our  future. 

We  are  fortunate  in  our  state  to  have  that  rare  mix  of  the 
resources  to  develop  new  technology,  ready  access  to  major 
markets,  and  the  production  capability  in  timber,  in  textiles,  and 
agricultural  products  to  supply  demand.  Food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  in  short. 

With  all  these  assets  to  offer,  putting  them  together  so  that 
everyone  benefits  becomes  a  major  job,  requiring  a  team 
approach  and  the  coordination  of  a  staggering  number  of 
interests  and  organizations. 

I  can  tell  you  firsthand  that  Fleet  Sugg^  and  the  Agribusiness 
Council  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  of  significant  help  to 
me  and  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in  generating  this 
unselfish  team  approach  which  leads  to  success. 

This  council  and  the  host  of  other  agriculturally  related 
organizations  that  function  so  effectively  in  our  state  need  and 
deserve  your  continued  support. 

If  I  could  pick  one  example  of  an  individual  who  typifies  the 
attitude  of  unselfish  and  constant  support  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  it  is  represented  to  the  ultimate  degree  in  the  winner  of 
the  Agribusiness  Council's  Governor's  Award  this  year. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  something  we  all  know — any  of  the 
five  finalists  recognized  just  a  moment  ago  could  qualify  as  the 
ultimate  award  winner.  They  are,  in  fact,  winners  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  None  of  us  could  repay  in  any  meaningful  way  for 
what  these  organizations  and  individuals  have  already  given  to 
us  in  talent,  in  time,  in  leadership,  and  in  service. 

The  judges,  however,  have  singled  out  one  nominee  as 
outstanding  in  every  criterion  on  which  the  nominations  have 
been  based.  Over  a  forty-year  period,  this  individual  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  formation  of  virtually  every  movement, 
activity,  and  organization  developed  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture,  not  just  in  North  Carolina,  but  in  many  instances, 
across  the  United  States. 

He  was  bom  in  Rougemont  in  1908,  and  he  has  played  a  major 
role  in  the  Person  County  community  of  Moriah  for  most  of  his  ^ 
life. 

His  service  to  agriculture  goes  back  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  the  old  Triple  A,  as  a  community 
committeeman,  county  compliance  supervisor,  and  the  state 
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administrative  officer  and  vice-chairman  of  the  state  committee 
in  a  very  difficult  job  where  arbitration  was  necessary  and 
feelings  ran  high. 

In  1946  this  young  man  opened  his  own  farm  machinery 
business  in  Henderson,  but  in  1957  he  decided  to  devote  his  full 
time  to  agriculture.  He  has  held  every  county  and  state  office  in 
our  state's  largest  farm  organization,  the  Farm  Bureau,  serving 
sixteen  years  as  its  president.  He  has  also  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  and  all  its  affiliates. 

During  his  presidency  the  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau's 
membership  grew  from  55,000  to  almost  109,000,  nearly  doubling 
in  size. 

The  list  of  his  service  seems  endless:  board  of  directors  of  the 
Agricultural  Foundation,  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame,  the 
Dairy  Foundation,  the  Tobacco  Textile  Museum,  the  Tobacco 
Historical  Association,  and  the  North  Carolina  Zoo  Authority. 

He's  been  active  on  the  advisory  council  of  the  Agricultural 
Institute  and  the  N.C.  State  University  Public  Relations 
Committee.  He's  been  a  key  figure  with  the  Regional  Export 
Council  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Tobacco  Tax 
Council,  and  the  community  college  system.  He's  served  on  the 
President's  Council  of  the  American  Institute  of  Management 
and  holds  honorary  memberships  in  Alpha  Zeta  and  Gamma 
Sigma  Delta  societies. 

Most  importantly,  however,  the  man  we  recognize  tonight  is  a 
gentleman  of  Christian  principles,  the  utmost  in  integrity, 
tolerance,  and  courage. 

And  he  never  quits — you'll  find  him  willing  to  help  today 
whenever  his  guidance  is  sought,  and  that  is  often,  by  the  people 
and  organizations  who  recognize  his  leadership  and  experience. 

Your  winner  is  a  very  special  person  who  has  a  very  special 
way  with  people.  Impeccably  fair,  unselfish,  able,  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  farmer  and  the  businessman,  experienced, 
respected.  What  more  need  be  said? 

For  forty  years  this  man  has  traveled  thousands  of  miles  on 
our  behalf  and  given  tens  of  thousands  of  hours  of  his  life  so  that 
we  all  might  benefit. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  make  a  very  short  trip  to  the  floor 
where  he's  seated  to  present  him  personally  with  this  Governor's 
Award.  Please  join  me  in  expressing  our  love,  admiration,  and 
appreciation  to  Bemice  Cecil  (B.C.)  Mangum,  the  winner  of  this 
award. 


^Norfleet  Lane  Sugg  (1924-  ),  native  of  Pinetops;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.S.  in 
agronomy,  North  CaroHna  State  University;  graduate  work  in  bank  marketing, 
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University  of  Wisconsin;  marine  engineer,  U.S.  Navy,  World  War  II;  president, 
Planters  Industries,  Inc.,  Agrichemical  Division,  Rocky  Mount,  1948-1969; 
former  vice-president.  Planters  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Rocky  Mount;  now 
executive  vice-president,  North  Carolina  Agribusiness  Council.  Norfleet  Lane 
Sugg  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  7,  1980. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS  ASSOCIATION 

Raleigh,  October  27,  1978 

I  don't  think  anybody  faces  more  emotional  and  troublesome 
problems  than  you  do.  That's  because  they  are  human  problems 
—mental  retardation,  mental  illness,  various  handicaps,  alco- 
holism and  drug  abuse,  emotional  problems.  And  these  prob- 
lems will  always  be  with  us.  The  question  we  face  is  how  to  pro- 
vide the  rehabilitation,  the  counseling,  and  the  treatment 
needed.  I'm  convinced  that  area  mental  health  centers,  serving 
people  near  their  homes,  provide  the  best  environment  for  deal- 
ing with  these  problems. 

I'd  like  to  talk  with  you  about  some  of  the  accomplishments  we 
have  made  across  the  state,  as  well  as  some  of  the  problems  we 
face  in  the  mental  health  area;  and  when  I  talk  about  mental 
health  I'm  also  talking  about  mental  retardation  and  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse. 

We  know  that,  before  1848,  our  mentally  ill  citizens  were 
housed  in  jails  and  poorhouses  of  the  state.  The  general  attitude 
for  a  long  time  thereafter  was  that  the  mentally  ill  weren't  sick 
people  who  needed  treatment  but  undesirable  subjects  to  be 
tolerated.  Conditions  in  the  state  asylums  were  inhuman;  and 
they  remained  that  way  until  about  1942,  when  public  pressure 
and  several  scandals  raised  people's  sensitivity  to  the  problem. 

We  have  seen  a  considerable  change  in  attitudes  toward  the 
mentally  ill  over  the  past  ten  years,  shown  both  in  our  institu- 
tions and  in  the  development  of  community  programs. 

The  major  focus  of  the  psychiatric  hospitals,  of  course,  has 
changed  from  providing  custodial  care  to  providing  specialized 
treatment  and  follow-up  based  on  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
The  hospitals  have  been  reorganized,  changing  from  geographic 
units  to  specialty  units  geared  to  specific  problems — such  as 
children,  adolescents,  adults,  geriatric  patients,  forensic 
patients,  and  patients  with  alcohol  problems. 

Our  four  mental  retardation  centers  now  provide  a  wide  range 
of  services,  including  education,  medical  services,  occupational 
services,  physical  therapy,  psychological  services,  speech  and 
hearing  help,  and  so  on.  They  also  provide  help  to  community 
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programs.  Also,  as  you  know,  we  have  opened  three  alcoholic 
rehabilitation  centers. 

These  changes  have  led  to  a  profoundly  different  situation  in 
our  mental  hospitals,  of  course.  The  number  of  patients  at  the 
hospitals  has  been  reduced,  but  the  proportion  of  more  seriously 
ill  patients  has  increased.  That  is  why  we  put  647  more  patient- 
care  personnel  into  those  hospitals  last  year. 

Until  the  1960s,  of  course,  institutions  represented  the  pri- 
mary mental  health  service  system  available  in  North  Carolina. 
People  had  to  go  far  from  their  homes  to  get  help.  But  our  state 
began  to  develop  community  programs  and  local  mental  health 
clinics  in  the  1960s,  and  by  1971  substantial  emphasis  was  being 
placed  on  community  alternatives  to  institutional  care. 

As  a  result  of  that,  legislation  was  enacted  establishing  area 
mental  health  boards,  which  are  charged  with  developing  com- 
prehensive community-based  service  programs  for  mental 
health,  mental  retardation,  and  substance  abuse.^  This  system 
has  grown  from  twenty-six  area  programs  serving  63,600  people 
in  1971  to  forty -one  programs  serving  over  137,000  people  in  the 
last  budget  year.  Those  people  made  1.6  million  visits  to  your 
programs  last  year. 

That's  a  lot  of  people  that  you  have  worked  with,  cared  for,  and 
treated.  We  need  to  continue  to  return  people  to  the  communities, 
but  we  must  make  sure  that  a  service  program  is  developed  to 
continue  to  provide  them  the  treatment  and  services  they  need. 
We  do  not  want  to  make  our  communities  the  dumping  grounds 
that  our  institutions  have  been  in  the  past. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  are  deeply  committed  to  the  philosophy 
of  community-based  treatment,  and  I  share  that  commitment. 
We  must  develop  programs  that  meet  a  person's  needs  as  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  as  possible. 

That's  why  we  must  work  constantly  to  make  the  most  of  the 
programs  we  have  now.  One  portal  of  entry,  for  example,  should 
be  established  in  all  areas  to  coordinate  the  best  mental  health 
services  for  the  person  needing  them,  whether  in  the  community 
or  the  institution.  You  should  also  take  the  lead  in  strengthening 
the  ties  between  your  program  and  regional  institutions.  We 
also  need  to  use  all  our  resources  and  services  to  achieve  better 
understanding  of  human  behavior,  its  problems  and  solutions. 
Our  mentally  ill  patients,  mentally  retarded  population,  and 
substance  abusers  all  stand  to  benefit. 

The  state  has  given  strong  support  to  community  mental 
health  programs.  This  year,  $45.5  million  of  our  North  Carolina 
taxpayers'  money  is  going  into  these  programs.  In  the  1972-1973 
fiscal  year,  $5.6  million  was  appropriated  for  community  mental 
health  centers;  today,  that  amount  is  $24.3  million,  with  the 
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latest  increase  of  $6  million  coming  in  this  year's  legislative 
session.  The  remaining  $21.2  million  is  allocated  to  categorical 
programs  such  as  early  childhood  intervention,  group  homes, 
day  care,  and  sheltered  workshops  for  the  mentally  ill  and 
mentally  retarded  in  our  communities.  The  state  is  providing  43 
percent  of  the  money  for  our  area  programs,  compared  to  35 
percent  local  and  22  percent  federal. 

Dr.  Morrow  and  I  will  be  working  on  these  problems  as  we 
develop  a  proposed  budget  with  the  Advisory  Budget  Commis- 
sion that  addresses  these  needs  as  well  as  the  other  needs  of  the 
people  of  our  state. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  differences  between  us  on  how  much 
money  these  programs  should  receive.  That's  part  of  the  process 
of  a  people's  government.  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I 
sincerely  appreciated  your  concerns  and  the  way  you  expressed 
those  concerns  to  those  of  us  in  government.  We  depend  on  you  to 
keep  the  pressure  on  us,  to  present  the  needs  that  you  see  as 
forcefully  and  ably  as  you  can.  You're  boat-rockers;  you  see 
things  as  they  are  and  ask  why  they  can't  be  better.  I  want  you  to 
keep  rocking  the  boat. 


i"An  Act  to  Enable  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Mental  Health  to  Establish 
Area  Mental  Health  Programs"  was  ratified  June  1,  1971,  and  made  effective 
July  1  of  that  year.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1971,  c.  470.  See  also  "An  Act  to  Provide 
for  the  Admission  and  Commitment  of  Alleged  Mentally  111  or  Inebriate  Persons 
to  Local  Facilities  Designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Mental  Health."  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1971,  c.  471. 


NOTES  FOR  INSTALLATION 
OF  CHANCELLOR  BREWER 
EAST  CAROLINA  UNIVERSITY 

Greenville,  October  28,  1978 

[Governor  Hunt  also  spoke  at  the  installation  of  Chancellor  William 
E.  Moran  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  on  March 
14,  1980.] 

Greetings  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

Proud  to  be  here  at  the  University  of  Eastern  North  Carolina. 
This  school  means  so  much  to  the  economic  and  human  devel- 
opment of  the  eastern  part  of  our  state.  Has  produced  great 
teachers,  business  and  community  leaders,  medical  care  profes- 
sionals. It  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  a  growing  eastern  North 
Carolina,  and  it  is  the  key  to  our  hope  for  the  future. 
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The  progress  of  this  school  over  the  years,  from  a  small  teach- 
ers college  to  a  large  university  illustrates  our  commitment  to 
higher  education  in  North  Carolina.  We  have  built  one  of  the  best 
educational  systems  in  the  nation,  with  universities  all  over  the 
state,  so  our  people  can  get  good  educations  fairly  near  their 
homes.  We  will  continue  this  commitment  because  we  have  seen 
the  difference  that  education  can  make  in  our  lives  and  in  our 
communities. 

Praise  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Jenkins,  ^  look  forward  to  a  bright 
future  with  Dr.  Brewer.  ^ 


^Leo  Warren  Jenkins  (1913-  ),  native  of  Succassunna,  New  Jersey;  resident 
of  Greenville;  B.S.,  Rutgers  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ed.D.,  New 
York  University;  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  World  War  II;  various  teaching  and 
administrative  posts  prior  to  becoming  president  (later  chancellor)  of  East 
Carolina  University  in  1960;  retired  as  chancellor,  May,  1978;  named  special 
assistant  for  economic  development  by  Governor  Hunt.  North  Carolina  Manual, 
1977,  645;  Mitchell,  Addresses  of  Sanford,  129n;  "ECU's  Jenkins  Isn't  Really 
Going  to  Retire,"  News  and  Observer,  October  11, 1976;  "Jenkins  Appointment," 
We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,"  XXXVI  (June,  1978),  8. 

^Thomas  Bowman  Brewer  (1 932-  ),  native  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  resident  of 
Greenville;  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Texas;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
on  faculties  of  Southwest  Texas  State  College,  North  Texas  State  University, 
University  of  Kentucky,  Iowa  State  University,  University  of  Toledo  before 
becoming  professor,  Texas  Christian  University,  1971-1978,  dean.  College  of 
Arts  and  Science,  1971-1972,  vice-chancellor  and  dean  of  university,  1972-1978; 
chancellor  of  East  Carolina  University  and  professor  of  history  since  1978. 
Directory  of  American  Scholars,  I,  73.  See  also  "A  Portrait  of  the  Chancellor  at 
East  Carolina  University"  and  "North  Carolina  Interview:  Thomas  B.  Brewer," 
We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVIII  (March,  1980),  24,  45;  26,  28,  46-47. 


SIGNING  OF  FARMERS  HOME 
ADMINISTRATION  AGREEMENT 

Raleigh,  November  1,  1978 

This  is  an  important  day  for  the  people  who  hve  in  the  small 
communities  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  also  an  important  day  in 
terms  of  the  relationship  between  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment, because  this  Rural  Development  Corporation  agreement  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  federal-state  partnership  in 
development  that  President  Carter  has  offered  North  Carolina. 

This  agreement  provides  us  with  another  tool  in  helping  our 
small  communities,  which  play  such  an  important  role  in  deter- 
mining the  character  and  future  of  this  state.  It  is  a  major  step 
toward  carrying  out  our  balanced  growth  policy.  And  it  is  a  more 
efficient  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
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North  Carolina  is  a  unique  state.  Other  states  of  our  popula- 
tion size  have  at  least  one  or  two  metropolitan  areas  with  a  mil- 
lion or  more  people.  North  Carolina  has  a  broad  distribution  of 
people  in  medium,  small  cities  and  rural  communities.  Three 
hundred  of  our  470  municipalities,  for  instance,  have  fewer  than 
1,000  residents.  So  we  must  pay  attention  to  our  small 
communities  and  rural  areas. 

This  agreement  provides  a  Coordinated  Investment  Strategy 
for  targeting  investments  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, state  government,  and  the  private  sector  in  rural  areas  on  a 
statewide  basis  and  in  accord  with  our  balanced  growth  strat- 
egy. This  agreement  encourages  joint  planning  by  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments.  In  summary,  it  says  that  the  state 
will  have  a  say-so  in  spending  Farmers  Home  Administration 
funds  in  the  state — which  amounted  to  over  $600  million  in 
grants  and  loans  last  year.  It  will  increase  cooperation,  reduce 
waste,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  and  improve  services  to  the 
many  people  living  in  our  rural  areas. 

The  goals  of  this  cooperative  effort  are: 

To  stimulate  new  jobs  and  higher  income  in  rural  areas, 
especially  in  small  communities  and  for  disadvantaged  persons. 

To  make  adequate  housing  available  for  rural  residents. 

To  provide  access  to  essential  community  facilities  and  ser- 
vices for  rural  residents. 

To  promote  local  cooperation  in  providing  facilities  and  ser- 
vices. 

To  use  funds  to  support  innovative  and  practical  projects 
which  apply  creative  solutions  to  shaping  small  towns  and  the 
countryside. 

To  encourage  citizen  participation  in  decision-making. 

To  achieve  these  goals  I  will  appoint  a  state  rural  development 
coordinating  committee  representing  state  and  federal  agencies 
and  other  groups  interested  in  rural  development.  The  committee 
will  set  community  development  goals  and  activities  to  be 
pursued  in  selected  towns  and  areas  to  be  determined  by  the 
committee.  Balanced  growth  centers  that  are  to  receive 
assistance  under  the  agreement  will  be  determined  by  the  com- 
mittee and  recommended  to  Secretary  Lee. 

These  efforts  will  involve  the  use  of  Farmers  Home  programs 
for  development,  including  those  in  the  areas  of  business  and 
industrial  development,  housing,  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
community  facilities,  and  land  development.  State  funds  for 
training  and  technical  assistance  will  be  made  available. 

The  main  efforts  under  this  agreement  will  be  in  designated 
growth  centers  and  rural  towns  that  are  interested,  lack  their 
own  staffing  resources,  and  have  greater-than-usual  problems  of 
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poverty,  poor  housing,  inadequate  health  care,  unemployment 
and  underemployment,  and  poor  or  nonexistent  community 
facilities  and  services. 

The  prime  responsibility  for  carrying  out  this  agreement  lies  in 
the  office  of  Community  Development  in  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development  and  the  FmHA 
North  Carolina  state  director,  or  others  the  FmHA  administrator 
or  I  may  appoint. 


BUSINESS  AWARDS  IN  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

Tanglewood  Park,  November  3,  1978 

[The  first  Business  Awards  in  Arts  and  Humanities  went  to  the 
following  firms:  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries  of  Winston-Salem,  Graham 
Drug  Company  of  Wallace,  NCNB  Corporation  of  Charlotte,  Hanes  Dye 
and  Finishing  Company  of  Winston-Salem,  and  the  Liggett  Group,  Inc., 
of  Durham.  These  firms  had  supported  various  activities  and  causes, 
such  as  the  North  Carolina  Symphony,  the  Museum  of  Art,  the  High 
Point  Shakespeare  Festival,  an  outdoor  drama  at  Kenansville,  the  Mint 
Museum  in  Charlotte,  the  American  Dance  Festival,  the  Stagville 
Center  for  Preservation  Technology  in  Durham  County,  and  many 
other  cultural  causes.  Each  business  was  presented  with  a  replica  of  a 
sculpture  by  William  Keen  entitled  Three  Circles.  See  "State  Businesses 
Honored  for  Arts-Humanities  Support,"  We  the  People  of  North 
Carolina,  XXXVI  (December,  1978),  16-17. 

The  governor  spoke  again  when  the  Business  Awards  in  Arts  and 
Humanities  were  presented  in  Asheville  on  February  7, 1980.  His  inter- 
est in  and  support  of  programs  involving  businessmen  in  the  arts  was 
evident  in  many  public  appearances.  On  January  11,  1980,  Governor 
Hunt  spoke  in  Raleigh  at  an  appreciation  dinner  for  friends  of  business 
and  arts;  in  that  address  he  reviewed  many  accomplishments  in  cultural 
activities,  and  he  pointed  out  the  fact  that  cultural  attainments  were  a 
means  of  attracting  industry.  The  governor  traveled  to  Forsyth  County 
to  speak  on  January  15  at  the  Winston-Salem  Business  and  the  Arts 
Fundraiser.  Many  of  the  points  made  in  the  January  11  speech  were 
repeated  on  the  fifteenth,  but  in  Winston-Salem  he  praised  the  work  of 
civic  leaders  for  their  "Winston  Square  project  [that]  has  received 
national  attention  as  a  model  for  using  cultural  arts  as  a  magnet  for 
further  growth"  and  other  activities  leading  tow£trd  downtown 
revitalization.] 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  joining  us  tonight  as  we 
inaugurate  the  Governor's  Business  Awards  in  Arts  and 
Humanities.  The  response  to  this  first  annual  awards  program 
has  been  enthusiastic,  and  that  has  been  gratifying,  because  it 
tells  us  that  the  businessman  and  the  artist  or  the  humanist 
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have  come  to  recognize  the  tremendous  benefits  that  each  can 
reahze  from  a  close  relationship  with  each  other.  I'm  proud  that 
North  Carolina  has  been  able  to  foster  such  a  growing  alliance 
between  commercial  interests  and  cultural  affairs  over  the  years, 
and  these  awards  were  begun  to  recognize  the  dynamic  nature  of 
this  alliance  and  to  nurture  its  future  development. 

The  importance  of  this  relationship  was  brought  home  to  me 
during  my  industrial  recruitment  mission  to  Chicago  this  fall. 
While  I  was  there  I  met  with  industrial,  business,  and  cultural 
leaders  and  attended  the  Chicago  debut  of  our  North  Carolina 
Symphony.  The  symphony's  performance  was  well  received,  and 
so  was  the  message  that  North  Carolina  cares  about  its  economic 
and  cultural  environment.  As  a  result  of  that  performance,  as 
well  as  the  symphony's  earlier  performances  in  Washington  and 
New  York,  we  have  significantly  enhanced  North  Carolina's 
position  as  the  State  of  the  Arts. 

The  companies  we  are  honoring  tonight  have  each  played  a 
part  in  developing  the  image  of  North  Carolina  as  a  state  of 
abundant  cultural  opportunities  for  all  its  citizens.  We  should  not 
be  misled  by  the  term  "image,"  however.  Our  state's  cultural 
leadership  is  not  just  an  image  but  a  fact  in  which  we  can  all  take 
pride. 

Our  claim  to  being  the  State  of  the  Arts  did  not  come  about 
overnight.  It  is  because  of  the  outstanding  tradition  of  public- 
private  cooperation  that  has  characterized  North  Carolina.  We 
rightly  boast  of  having  a  state-supported  symphony.  Museum  of 
Art,  Museum  of  History,  and  School  of  the  Arts,  but  their 
development  into  nationally  recognized  cultural  institutions  is 
based  on  a  long  history  of  business  support  and  direct  involve- 
ment. This  history  of  corporate  participation  has  laid  the 
groundwork  for  our  more  recent  spectacular  successes,  such  as 
the  American  Dance  Festival's  move  to  the  state,  the  Black 
Presence  in  North  Carolina  exhibition  at  our  Museum  of  His- 
tory, this  summer's  Folklife  Festival,  the  new  Museum  of  Art 
building,  the  Shakespeare  Festival,  and  the  symphony's  out-of- 
state  performances. 

At  the  grass-roots  level,  the  contributions  made  by  local  busi- 
nesses have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  growth  of  our  com- 
munity arts  and  humanities  resources.  Of  course  there  is  much  to 
be  done  in  the  area  of  stimulating  grass-roots  cultural  devel- 
opment. We  must  continue  to  make  cultural  opportunities  avail- 
able to  every  citizen  of  the  state  and  not  just  to  those  persons  who 
live  in  our  major  cities.  A  key  element  of  our  balanced  growth 
concept  is  that  our  citizens'  needs  should  be  met  where  they  live. 
In  that  respect,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  both  large  and  small 
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business  firms  from  all  parts  of  North  Carolina  were  nominated 
for  these  awards. 

Those  businesses  selected  to  receive  this  first  year's  awards 
have  each  gone  beyond  narrow  self-interest  to  become  full  part- 
ners in  a  productive  episode  in  North  Carolina's  history.  Our 
collective  energies  are  focused  on  maintaining  and  improving 
the  quality  of  life  and  providing  better  jobs  and  opportunities  so 
that  all  North  Carolinians  can  enjoy  the  delights  and  stimu- 
lation the  arts  and  humanities  offer. 


BAPTIST  STATE  CONVENTION 

Raleigh,  November  13,  1978 

[During  his  first  four  years  in  office,  Governor  Hunt  several  times 
addressed  groups  representing  religious  denominations.  On  August  7, 
1979,  he  spoke  to  the  International  Convention  of  Pentecostal  Holiness 
Church,  meeting  in  Raleigh.  He  related  his  childhood  experiences,  with 
religious  emphases,  saying  his  adult  life  had  been  affected  thereby: 
"First,  my  understanding  of  the  Gospel  requires  that  one's  commitment 
to  God  be  reflected  in  his  or  her  personal  morality.  Living  the  Christian 
life  is  not  optional  for  a  disciple;  it  is  expected."  He  said  he  and  his 
family  attended  church  regularly,  studied  the  Bible,  prayed  in  public, 
and  sought  the  leadership  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  trying  to  learn  and  do 
what  was  right.  He  added  that  his  faith  had  "made  an  impact  on  my 
understanding  of  corporate  or  social  morality."  Many  factors  led  to  a 
decision  to  run  for  governor,  but  "the  basic,  driving  force  behind  what 
makes  Jim  Hunt  run  is  service  to  his  neighbor."  Governor  Hunt  said  he 
wanted  "to  meet  human  needs  and  lessen  human  hurts."  He  cited  a 
number  of  Bible  verses  as  he  discussed  his  philosophy  and  his  efforts  to 
improve  North  Carolina.  In  closing,  he  said,  "Welcome  to  North 
Carolina — a  state  filled  with  people  of  many  faiths;  a  state  filled  with 
goodwill  and  compassion;  a  state  where  Pentecostal  Holiness  churches 
have  made  a  meaningful  contribution  to  our  quality  of  life." 

Governor  Hunt's  address  to  the  Baptist  State  Convention  is  published 
in  full  below.] 

Because  one  member  of  your  denomination  now  occupies  the 
White  House,  more  people  know  more  about  Southern  Baptists 
than  ever  before.  Concepts  that  are  elemental  to  you,  such  as 
"bom  again,"  have  been  popularized  and  discussed  before  the 
entire  nation. 

In  North  Carolina,  Baptists  have  always  been  known,  partly 
because  they  are  so  plentiful.  Your  churches  sit  at  numerous 
crossroads,  atop  mountains,  and  in  valleys.  Baptists  are  every- 
where in  North  Carolina.  However,  the  Baptist  leader  of  one  of 
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your  fellow  southern  states  recently  asked,  "While  Baptists  are 
many,  are  they  much?"i 

It  is  my  opinion  that  you  are  much  as  well  as  many.  This  is  the 
finest  state  in  America  in  which  to  live.  Part  of  this  quality  of  life 
has  to  be  credited  to  your  work  and  influence. 

Let  me  highlight  two  of  the  many  contributions  you  have  made 
which  both  enhance  our  quality  of  life  and  verify  your 
"muchness." 

The  first  observation  is  that  Baptists  have  historically  and 
consistently  taken  the  Bible  seriously.  Reportedly,  your  "sacred 
cow"  organization  is  the  Sunday  school.  I  am  aware  that  some  of 
you  would  vote  for  the  WMU.^  Hiding  the  Word  of  God  in  our 
hearts  not  only  keeps  us  from  sinning  against  God  (Psalm  119: 
11)  but  also  assists  us  in  knowing  how  to  achieve  the  abundant 
life.  Don't  ever  underestimate  the  difference  people  in  our  state 
make  as  they  leave  their  church  buildings,  going  out  into  the 
world  to  live  out  their  faith,  practicing  what  they  have  learned, 
being  salt  and  light.  Every  segment  of  our  society  depends  upon 
persons  who  possess  great  morality  and  integrity.  It  is  difficult 
to  live  right  if  one  does  not  know  the  right.  Good  Bible  study 
provides  the  foundation  and  value  system  upon  which  solid  citi- 
zens make  daily  decisions. 

The  second  contribution  which  I  would  mention  is  the  empha- 
sis Baptists  have  made  upon  ministry.  Which  parables  are  the 
most  well  known  among  rank-and-file  Baptists?  Is  not  one  of  the 
most  popular,  if  not  the  most,  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
(Luke  10:30-37)?  It  is  this  concern  with  reaching  out  to  those  who 
hurt  that  prompted  Baptists  to  establish  their  homes  for  children 
and  the  aged,  their  hospital,  and  colleges  and  university.  The 
budget,  which  messengers  to  this  convention  will  be  asked  to 
approve,  reflects  a  strong  commitment  to  reaching  out  and 
sharing  with  your  neighbors. 

Whether  it's  going  across  the  street  or  around  the  world.  Bap- 
tists have  individually  and  collectively  been  good  Samaritans.  I 
saw,  on  the  cover  of  a  recent  edition  of  the  Biblical  Recorder,  the 
picture  of  church  women  making  quilts  for  the  poor.  These 
benevolent  acts  are  multiplied  many  times  in  different  ways 
each  day. 

As  you  may  recall  from  my  inaugural  address,  I  stated  that 
government  could  not  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  people;  that  we 
had  to  help  each  other  and  had,  in  fact,  become  strong  by  doing 
so.  Reaching  out  and  sharing,  volunteering  our  time,  energy,  and 
influence  to  help  one  another  has  been  a  major  theme  of  my 
administration.  Thus  I,  and  the  disadvantaged  of  North 
Carolina,  need  your  help  in  eliminating  as  much  human  hurt  as 
possible.  I  applaud  the  establishment  of  your  Task  Force  on 
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Volunteerism  and  hope  that  it  and  my  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs 
will  be  supportive  to  one  another. 

Although  you  are  many  and  much,  I  would  remind  you  that 
there  is  much  to  be  done  in  our  state.  People  continue  to  suffer 
and  experience  brokenness.  Turning  one's  head,  closing  one's 
eyes  or  pretending  not  to  see,  quickly  passing  by  on  the  other  side 
transgresses  the  Spirit  of  Jesus. 

The  words  from  one  of  your  state  mission  books  are  appro- 
priate for  us  tonight. 

I  simply  argue  that  the  Cross  be  raised  again  at  the  centre  of  the 
marketplace  as  well  as  on  the  steeple  of  the  church.  I  am  recovering  the 
claim  that  Jesus  was  not  crucified  in  a  cathedral  between  two  candles, 
but  on  a  cross  between  two  thieves;  on  the  town  garbage-heap;  at  a 
crossroad  so  cosmopolitan  that  they  had  to  write  his  title  in  Hebrew  and 
in  Latin  and  in  Greek  .  .  .  ;  at  the  kind  of  place  where  cynics  talk  smut, 
and  thieves  curse,  and  soldiers  gamble.  Because  that  is  where  He  died. 
And  that  is  what  He  died  about.  And  that  is  where  churchmen  should  be 
and  what  churchmenship  should  be  about.^ 

Take  your  Bold  Mission  Goals  seriously.  Their  achievement 
will  probably  serve  as  an  indicator  of  the  will  of  Baptists  to 
either  accept  or  reject  the  biblical  insight  that  "Unto  whom  much 
is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required"  (Luke  12:48). 

God  and  all  North  Carolinians  expect  you  to  be  both  many  and 
much. 

Thank  you. 


^This  statement  was  made  by  Charles  Ashcraft,  general  secretary  of  Arkansas 
Baptists. 
^Woman's  Missionary  Union. 

^George  F.  MacLeod,  Only  One  Way  Left:  Church  Prospect  (Glasgow:  lona 
Community,  Second  Edition,  1958),  38. 


STATE  PORTS  AUTHORITY 

MoREHEAD  City,  November  20,  1979 

[The  North  Carolina  Ports  Authority  invested  over  $3  million  in  two 
huge  cranes  to  be  used  in  loading  and  unloading  containers  at  the 
Wilmington  and  Morehead  City  ports.  In  1978  the  authority  decided  to 
move  the  Morehead  City  crane  to  Wilmington  because  no  container 
ships  regularly  called  at  Morehead  but  did  so  at  Wilmington;  in  fact,  it 
was  not  long  until  additional  container  ships  began  calling  at  the  New 
Hanover  County  port.  Over  protests  from  the  Carteret  County  interests, 
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including  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  a  court  order  to  stop  the 
move,  the  crane  was  dismantled  and  moved. 

Early  in  1979  Trans  Freight  Lines,  Inc.,  a  container-ship  line,  began 
calling  at  Morehead  City.  Its  decision  to  call  there  was  made  about  the 
time  the  Ports  Authority  was  planning  the  move  of  the  container  crane. 
Trans  Freight  contended  its  container  traffic  would  have  made  it 
"economically  feasible"  to  leave  the  crane  in  its  original  location;  the 
authority  argued  that  Trans  Freight  alone  would  not  generate  sufficient 
traffic  to  justify  a  container  crane  and  that  Morehead  City's  two  gantry 
cranes  together  could  handle  loading  and  unloading  of  Trans  Freight 
ships  more  quickly  than  one  container  crane  could  do. 

The  Ports  Authority  did  not  expect  rapid  growth  of  the  container 
business  at  Morehead  City  for  several  reasons.  Wilmington  was  closer 
to  most  of  North  Carolina's  industrialized  areas  than  was  Morehead 
City,  thereby  attracting  business  because  of  less  expensive  overland 
freight  rates.  Lumber,  wood,  and  phosphate  comprised  the  largest  vol- 
ume of  business  for  the  Morehead  port,  and  these  products  were  not 
suited  to  containerized  shipping.  Despite  the  rationale  advanced  by  the 
Ports  Authority,  many  citizens  of  Carteret  County  felt  that  the  decision 
to  move  the  crane  had  affected  them  adversely.  See  "Crane  Controversy: 
Container  Line  Came  to  Morehead  but  the  Crane  went  to  Wilmington," 
We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVII  (August,  1979),  52,  54,  126- 
127.] 

Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  know  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
controversy  about  the  decision  to  move  the  container  crane  to 
Wilmington.  But  it  was  the  right  decision.  It  is  a  decision  already 
borne  out  by  experience.  The  crane  is  already  making  money  for 
the  state  in  Wilmington,  and  business  is  growing  in  Morehead 
City. 

Last  fiscal  year  was  the  best  in  a  decade  for  Morehead  City. 
And  revenues  are  up  17  percent  in  the  first  four  months  of  this 
fiscal  year  compared  to  the  same  period  last  year.  Losses  this 
year  compared  to  the  same  four  months  last  year  have  been  cut 
in  half.  Tonnage  is  up  20  percent.  Nonphosphate  tonnage  is  up 
39  percent.  Lumber  tonnage  and  wood  pulp  tonnage  are  up  60 
percent  and  log  tonnage  is  up  125  percent. 

And,  while  revenues  are  up,  expenses  as  a  percentage  of  reve- 
nue are  down.  I  congratulate  Bob  Goins  and  all  the  employees  of 
the  Morehead  City  port  for  their  hard  work  in  holding  down 
costs. 

We  have  the  equipment  we  need  here  to  handle  the  present 
business,  including  containers.  The  gantry  cranes  are  still  only 
at  30  percent  utilization. 

Somewhere  in  the  crane  controversy,  the  reason  for  the  move 
to  Wilmington  has  gotten  lost.  There  were  no  political  pressures 
in  Wilmington  to  move  the  crane  there.  There  were  no  political 
pressures  to  move  the  crane  out  of  Morehead  City.  There  were  no 
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pressures,  other  than  business  pressures.  The  concern  was  not  to 
help  Wilmington.  The  concern  was  about  good  business  and 
what  was  best  for  the  entire  state. 

Nothing  would  make  me  happier  than  for  us  to  increase  con- 
tainer business  here  so  much  that  we  have  to  buy  a  new  con- 
tainer crane.  While  I  know  they  are  stajdng  on  top  of  the  situa- 
tion, I  will  today  encourage  the  Ports  Authority  to  keep  an  even 
closer  eye  on  the  growth  of  the  container  business  in  Morehead 
City. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  proving  who  was  right  or  wrong  in  the 
past.  This  isn't  even  a  matter  of  doing  good  for  Morehead  City. 
This  is  a  matter  of  doing  what's  right  for  the  state.  The  instant 
the  Ports  Authority  feels  it's  in  the  best  interest  of  the  state  to 
have  a  container  crane  here,  I  want  you  to  let  me  know.  Your 
recommendation  will  be  reflected  in  the  next  budget  presenta- 
tion to  the  General  Assembly  after  that  recommendation.  Please 
plan  ahead.  Preparation  of  the  budget  takes  time,  as  does 
ordering  a  crane. 

Finally  on  this  matter,  two  things.  I  want  to  thank  Trans 
Freight  and  other  container  lines  that  are  using  Morehead  City.  I 
want  to  encourage  them  to  continue  providing  us  with  up-to-date 
realistic  projections  of  their  growth  in  the  container  business. 
With  sound  information,  we  can  make  sound  judgments. 

Second,  I've  checked  very  closely  with  Admiral  Greene  about 
the  shift  in  containerized  Taiwanese  tobacco  from  Morehead 
City  to  Wilmington.  That  decision  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
container  crane  move. 

Even  when  both  ports  had  container  cranes,  the  containerized 
ship  line  that  serves  the  Taiwanese  called  only  at  Wilmington.  It 
was  only  logical  that,  when  the  Taiwanese  containerized  their 
tobacco,  they  shifted  to  where  the  containerized  ship  was.  That 
would  have  shifted  to  Wilmington  even  if  the  container  crane 
was  still  at  Morehead. 

Even  so,  I've  asked  Admiral  Greene  to  stay  on  top  of  this  sit- 
uation. He  said  that  on  his  recent  trip  the  Japanese  told  him  they 
liked  Morehead  City  and  intended  to  continue  shipping  through 
our  port  here.  The  potential  for  shipments  of  more  tobacco  and 
lumber  is  great. 

Looking  at  other  issues,  there  has  been  great  progress  made 
since  1977. 

We  have  brought  Bud  Mershon  back  from  Chicago  to  work  full 
time  promoting  business  for  Morehead  City.  We  have  opened  our 
first  trade  office  in  Morehead  City.  Morehead  City  is  now  the 
number-one  lumber  port  on  the  East  Coast. 

By  July,  1979,  we  had  increased  revenues  by  61  percent  com- 
pared to  July,  1977.  That  means  an  extra  $3.5  million  for  your 
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local  economy,  including  a  22  percent  boost  in  total  pa3a'oll  com- 
pared to  1978. 

We  have  increased  the  number  of  regular  shipping  lines  call- 
ing at  the  port  from  zero,  when  we  took  over,  to  six  today. 

Just  this  morning  I  got  a  look  at  a  half -million-dollar  expan- 
sion of  lumber  storage  facilities  that  is  under  way.  I  also  saw 
beginning  construction  of  $1 .3  million  Texasgulf  expansion.  Our 
recently  announced  contract  with  Texasgulf  will  provide  a 
minimum  payment  of  $85,000  per  year  with  an  escalator  that 
could  reach  a  minimum  of  $113,000  per  year  by  1983. 

I  asked  Admiral  Greene  to  include  Morehead  City  in  any 
analysis  of  where  foreign  trade  zones  should  be  in  this  state. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  the  idea  of  an  inland  port  considera- 
tion, I  don't  want  just  Wilmington  considered.  I  want  us  to  ana- 
lyze the  possibilities  for  Morehead  City  to  be  connected  to  an 
inland  port.  I  understand  that  we  will  be  meeting  in  the  near 
future  about  this  matter. 

We  will  be  looking  for  ways  in  the  future  to  help  the  ports 
even  more.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  where  I  stand  on  the 
future  of  the  Morehead  City  port.  I  won't  tolerate  Morehead  City 
receiving  anything  less  than  first-class  support. 

Of  course,  one  key  to  the  port  is  better  roads.  When  the  Smith- 
field  bypass  is  completed,  we  will  have  for  the  first  time  in 
North  Carolina's  history,  a  400-mile,  four-lane  highway  that 
runs  the  length  of  our  state.  Its  eastern  anchor  will  be  Carteret 
County. 

Finally,  let  me  commend  the  outstanding  work  being  done  by 
the  State  Ports  Authority  and  the  staff.  You  have  provided 
great  new  leadership  for  these  ports.  No  other  citizens'  group 
with  which  I've  been  involved  has  done  better  than  the  Ports 
Authority. 

And  let  me  commend  the  citizens  of  this  area.  Your  interest 
in  this  port  and  your  involvement  is  something  we  need  to  see 
in  communities  all  across  the  state.  There's  nothing  wrong  with 
local  communities  pushing  for  increased  services  in  their  area. 
That's  the  way  this  great  system  of  ours  works.  We  hope  you 
will  continue  to  stay  interested. 

We  plan  to  continue  listening.  With  all  the  pushing  and  pull- 
ing, Morehead  City  has  become  a  much  better  port  in  the  past 
two  years  and  ten  months.  I'm  convinced  that  with  the  same 
effort,  and  more,  we  will  look  back  at  1977  as  an  important 
beginning  on  making  Morehead  City  an  even  greater  port  city. 
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STATEMENT  ON  ROLE  OF 
SOUTHERN  GROWTH  POLICIES  BOARD 

Raleigh,  November  29,  1978 

I  will  be  in  Atlanta  tomorrow  and  Friday  to  assume  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Southern  Growth  Policies  Board,  and  I  want  to 
report  to  you  today  on  where  I  see  this  board  going  in  the  year 
ahead. 

As  you  know,  it  has  been  deeply  involved  in  the  Sunbelt- 
Snowbelt  controversy  and  the  debate  over  allocating  federal 
funds  among  the  states  and  regions.  Governor  George  Busbee 
of  Georgia,  the  current  chairman,  has  done  excellent  work 
focusing  attention  on  this  issue. 

I  will  continue  that  work.  I  hope  we  can  make  progress  in 
developing  an  allocation  formula  that  is  fair  to  each  region  of 
the  country. 

We  can  do  it,  in  part,  by  looking  at  the  common  issues  we  all 
face: 

The  rapid  growth  of  small  cities  and  communities,  not  just  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  South  but  all  across  the  nation. 

The  overarching  importance  of  raising  that  new  generation, 
concentrating  our  money  and  our  work  on  children. 

We  should  emphasize  these  issues  that  unite  us,  instead  of 
issues  that  divide  us.  If  we  do  that,  the  Sunbelt  and  the  Snow- 
belt  can  resolve  their  disputes.  Then  we  can  concentrate  on 
what  really  matters — the  lives  and  the  future  of  our  people  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South. 

We  cannot  look  at  these  issues  in  a  vacuum,  however.  Our 
nation's  economy  will  have  a  great  impact  on  what  we  do.  So  I 
have  invited  Alfred  E.  Kahn,^  the  president's  inflation  adviser, 
and  he  will  speak  to  us  Friday. 

I  will  preside  over  the  Friday  session.  Governor  Busbee  will 
preside  Thursday,  which  will  be  primarily  devoted  to  interna- 
tional trade  and  investment.  Senator  Bill  Whichard  of  Durham, 
vice-chairman  of  the  board,  will  give  a  report  that  day  on  fund- 
ing formulas. 


'Alfred  Edward  Kahn  (1917-  ),  native  of  Patterson,  New  Jersey;  B.A., 
M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  various  government  posts 
and  later,  college-university  faculty  positions  at  Ripon  College,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, rising  to  professor,  1955-1974,  chairman,  Department  of  Economics,  1958- 
1963;  dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1969-1974;  named  chairman,  member, 
CAB,  Washington,  1977.  Who's  Who  in  Government  (1977),  312. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  HOME  BUILDERS  ASSOCIATION 

North  Wilkesboro,  December  5,  1978 

[Governor  Hunt  also  addressed  the  1977  meeting  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Home  Builders  Association,  held  in  Raleigh.  At  that  time  he  talked 
about  growth  of  the  industry  and  about  problems  faced  by  many  peo- 
ple in  acquiring  adequate  housing.  Among  those  problems  were  the 
impact  of  the  recession,  lack  of  income,  and  high  construction  costs. 
He  said  his  administration  would  assist  home  builders  in  servicing  citi- 
zens needing  housing  by  setting  up  within  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Community  Development  a  major  division  to  address 
housing  concerns.  That  division  would  work  closely  with  the  Housing 
Finance  Agency.  He  outlined  expected  results,  including  provision  of 
financial  aid  to  develop  housing  for  low-income  families.  Referring  to 
the  Housing  Finance  Agency,  he  said  the  General  Assembly  had  trans- 
ferred that  body  to  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Commun- 
ity Development,  where  it  could  provide  better  coordination  of  housing 
programs.  The  agency  had  already  sold  $16  million  in  bonds  for  a  sin- 
gle-family housing  program,  according  to  Governor  Hunt;  it  had  re- 
ceived $3  million  in  federal  money  to  subsidize  1,100  needy  families  in 
obtaining  adequate  housing;  it  had  helped  300  families  with  HUD  rent 
subsidies;  it  had  allocated  $2.15  million  in  federal  money  for  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  867  housing  units;  it  had  stimulated  the  devel- 
opment of  $4.2  million  worth  of  housing  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
through  the  Appalachian  Housing  Program. 

The  governor's  interest  in  housing  was  shown  in  a  number  of  appear- 
ances, such  as  that  of  July  28,  1978,  when  he  spoke  in  Lumberton  at  the 
dedication  of  a  new  housing  project  for  the  elderly.  The  project  was 
named  for  Dr.  Jack  Mohr,  chairman  of  the  Lumberton  Housing  Author- 
ity for  seven  years  and  chairman  of  the  Mental  Health  Association. 
The  new  facility  had  100  units,  sixteen  of  which  were  equipped  for  the 
handicapped.  The  authority  had  a  total  of  more  than  550  housing  units 
and  subsidized  over  200  existing  units. 

A  different  approach  to  housing  was  discussed  by  the  governor  when 
he  attended  the  fifth  Freedom  Living  Housing  Show  in  Winston-Salem 
on  September  19,  1979.  An  exhibit  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina 
Manufactured  Housing  Institute  featured  Freedom  Village,  with  land- 
scaped mobile  homes  on  display.  Governor  Hunt  said  "the  mobile 
home  industry  is  very  important  to  North  Carolina  because  with  to- 
day's spiraling  inflation  and  tight  budgets  people  need  to  have  more 
choices  concerning  housing.  And  I  know  that  you  pride  yourselves  on 
providing  the  best  in  affordable  housing  to  North  Carolinians."  The 
state  ranked  sixth  in  the  nation  in  mobile  home  sales  in  1978. 

The  governor's  strong  commitment  to  adequate  housing  for  all  North 
Carolinians  was  emphasized  in  the  following  address  in  North 
Wilkesboro.] 

1.  Welcome,  recognition  of  new  officers. 
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II.  Where  we  are  today— the  economy. 

Many  of  you  are  in  a  similar  situation  to  mine  right  now. 
You're  looking  at  all  the  economic  indicators  and  trying  to  plan 
your  budgets  for  the  next  year  or  so.  It's  hard  to  figure  just  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  the  economy,  with  inflation  and  interest 
rates  up  but  also  with  a  strong  president  taking  the  lead  in  the 
fight  against  inflation.  Fm  optimistic — but  at  the  same  time,  I 
know  much  depends  on  whether  we  all  pull  together  against 
inflation.  I  know  you  are  behind  the  president,  and  he  needs  the 
support  given  by  people  like  your  national  president,  Vondal 
Gravlee^  of  Alabama,  if  he  is  going  to  cut  federal  spending  and 
balance  the  budget. 

The  president  is  also  committed  to  reducing  government  regu- 
lations that  contribute  to  inflation,  and  I  know  that  concerns 
you  too.  Ray  Sparrow^  told  me  that  the  first  $10,000  of  a  $50,000 
house  is  strictly  the  cost  of  compliance  with  various  regulations 
— and  while  we  need  sound  rules  to  protect  our  environment, 
we've  got  to  be  sure  those  regulations  really  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended. 

III.  We  are  moving  ahead  in  the  development  of  our  housing 
divison. 

We  expect  that  in  January  we  will  have  housing  specialists 
in  each  of  the  seven  regional  offices  of  the  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  Community  Development.  They  will  work 
with  the  whole  range  of  people  interested  in  housing  in  North 
Carolina.  I  encourage  you  to  seek  them  out  for  help  in  cutting 
the  red  tape  that's  often  associated  with  getting  federal  funds. 
A  similar  program  administered  by  the  Housing  Division  and 
funded  by  the  ARC  has  been  successful,  with  over  530  units 
being  constructed  as  a  direct  result  of  technical  assistance. 

Also,  the  Appalachian  Housing  Fund  was  increased  this  year 
from  $650,000  to  $1.2  million.  So  far,  grants  of  $175,000  have 
been  approved  by  the  Housing  Finance  Agency,  which  will 
stimulate  more  than  $4.5  million  and  approximately  268  units 
of  new  construction. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  made  two  announcements  con- 
cerning agreements  with  and  grants  from  federal  agencies  that 
could  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  direction  of  housing  in 
this  state. 

The  first,  with  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  allows  the 
state  to  play  a  stronger  role  in  deciding  what  to  do  with  the 
approximately  $500  million  in  FmHA  loans  and  grants  that 
come  into  the  state  each  year.  To  help  implement  that  agree- 
ment, I  will  be  appointing  a  Rural  Development  Coordinating 
Committee,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  a  representative  of  the 
home  builders  will  be  on  that  committee. 
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Just  last  week  we  were  able  to  announce  that  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  had  selected  North  Caro- 
lina as  one  of  two  states  for  a  pilot  project  on  Rural  Initiatives. 
In  that  program  the  federal  and  state  governments  will  provide 
technical  assistance  to  rural  North  Carolina  communities  in 
solving  their  community  development  and  housing  problems. 
This  will  be  an  important  program  for  those  of  you  involved  in 
the  development  of  our  smaller  communities.  It  represents  an 
important  shift  and  recognition  by  HUD  that  pouring  all  its 
money  into  the  big  cities  isn't  going  to  solve  development  and 
housing  problems  in  states  like  ours. 

In  a  separate  agreement,  we  are  providing  the  FmHA  with 
enough  CETA  funds  for  sixteen  positions  to  speed  up  proces- 
sing of  Farmers  Home  Administration  loans.  Early  reports  are 
that  this  is  already  helping,  with  the  result  being  that  more 
funds  are  getting  into  the  housing  market  faster. 

Of  course,  money  availability  and  the  price  of  money  are  keys 
to  the  direction  of  the  housing  industry.  For  that  reason  I'm 
pleased  to  tell  you  today  that  the  Housing  Finance  Agency's 
request  for  a  sale  of  bonds  has  been  forwarded  to  the  state  trea- 
surer's office  for  review.  Barring  any  unforeseen  problems,  we 
expect  to  be  in  the  bond  market  as  soon  as  possible  after  receiv- 
ing comments  from  the  treasurer  and  others  to  whom  the  pro- 
posal has  been  circulated.  We  expect  this  issue  for  single  fam- 
ily units  could  range  from  $20  to  $40  million. 

The  agency  will  offer  forward  commitments  of  up  to  twelve 
months,  which  will  allow  builders  to  build  with  the  certainty  of 
mortgage  money  committed  by  the  agency. 

We  are  asking  the  next  legislature  for  a  change  in  the  law 
regarding  the  Housing  Finance  Agency,  to  allow  funds  to  be 
used  for  low  and  moderate  income  units.'^  The  addition  of  the 
''moderate"  language  would  give  us  greater  flexibility  for 
dealing  with  home  builders  and  potential  homeowners.  We  will 
also  ask  for  some  changes  in  the  language  of  the  legislation  that 
guarantees  loans  for  weatherization.  We  feel  these  technical 
changes  will  make  that  program  more  effective. 

We  are  making  several  other  efforts  to  help  you  keep  building 
our  great  state.  We  are  putting  CETA  funds  into  training  men 
and  women  in  construction  skills.  The  results  of  several  of  those 
programs  have  been  very  good,  and  those  people  have  made  good 
workers. 

Another  area  we  are  investigating  is  the  development  of  new 
design  technology  for  housing.  I  know  most  of  you  are  busy 
building  and  don't  have  the  time  or  resources  to  put  into  research 
and  development.  This  is  an  obvious  role  for  state  government 
and  universities  to  play,  and  Howard  Lee  feels  very  strongly 
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about  this  type  of  assistance — he  wants  to  get  the  research  off 
the  drawing  boards  and  put  it  to  work.  He  will  be  looking  to  you 
for  practical  advice. 

We  do  face  a  time  of  some  uncertainty  in  the  economy,  and  I 
realize  the  frontline  position  of  the  housing  industry — you 
always  feel  the  shocks  of  change  first.  But  I  don't  believe  we 
have  anj^hing  like  the  situation  we  had  in  1973-1974.  For  one 
thing,  there  is  no  surplus  in  housing — there  was  only  a  seven- 
month  supply  in  August — far  less  than  the  thirteen-month 
supply  at  the  end  of  1974.  Demand  for  housing  is  high, 
particularly  in  Raleigh  and  Charlotte — there  are  nearly  twice  as 
many  people  reaching  the  home-buying  age  this  year  as  there 
were  in  1974.  And  finally,  a  good  house  is  a  good  investment  and 
a  big  part  of  the  American  dream. 

You  and  I  are  both  trying  to  make  that  American  dream  come 
true  for  more  people  in  North  Carolina.  Few  things  are  as 
important  to  the  development  of  healthy,  self-confident  children 
as  good  families  in  good  homes.  If  a  child's  home  can  give  him 
room  to  grow  and  a  reason  to  be  proud,  that  child  will  stand  a 
better  chance  of  being  a  productive  citizen  later  on. 

We  have  a  lot  of  progress  to  make  in  North  Carolina,  and  a  lot 
of  room  to  grow.  I  see  it  as  a  real  challenge  for  all  of  us,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  in  meeting  that  challenge. 


^Vondal  S.  Gravlee  (1918-  ),  native  of  Alabama,  resident  of  Birmingham; 
educated,  University  of  Alabama;  president,  Gravlee  Homes,  Inc.,  for  thirty 
years;  president,  National  Association  of  Home  Builders.  Vondal  S.  Gravlee  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  August  23,  1979. 

^Julian  (Ray)  Sparrow  (1933-  ),  native  of  Norfolk,  Virginia;  resident  of 
Gary;  educated,  North  Carolina  State  University;  retired  major  in  North 
Carolina  National  Guard;  military  aide  to  Governor  Robert  Scott;  draftsman, 
draftsman/designer  with  several  firms  before  becoming  president  of  Sparrow 
Construction  Company,  Inc.,  Raleigh.  Julian  (Ray)  Sparrow  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  August  6,  1979. 

^"An  Act  to  Amend  Chapter  122 A  of  the  General  Statutes  to  Provide  for  the 
Financing  by  the  North  Carolina  Housing  Finance  Agency  of  Housing  for 
Persons  and  Families  of  Moderate  Income"  was  ratified  and  became  effective 
June  7,  1979.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  810. 


DEDICATION  OF  MICROFILMING 
CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA  PLANT 

Sanford,  December  6,  1978 

[During  1978  Governor  Hunt  participated  in  a  number  of  industrial 
announcements,  groundbreakings,  and  dedications  in  addition  to  the 
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Sanford  dedication.  On  January  16  of  that  year  he  was  in  Mount  Holly 
to  announce  that  the  Freightliner  Corporation  had  chosen  Gaston 
County  as  the  site  of  its  first  East  Coast  truck  manufacturing  plant.  The 
Freightliner  Corporation  built  custom  trucks,  a  business  in  which  it  had 
engaged  since  1939;  the  governor  explained  that  a  customer  could 
choose  from  more  than  1,500  options  and  have  a  truck  delivered  in  about 
forty-five  days.  The  company  was  working  with  the  Department  of 
Community  Colleges  to  develop  training  programs  for  workers  in  the 
new  industry. 

In  Morehead  City  on  March  2  the  governor  announced  that  the  Gulf 
Interstate  Company  of  Houston  was  planning  to  locate  a  twenty-one- 
million-gallon  propane  import  terminal  and  storage  facility  at  Radio 
Island.  He  predicted  that  the  propane  facility  would  be  of  tremendous 
importance  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  energy  shortages  plaguing 
North  Carolina  and  the  East.  Plans  for  the  terminal  and  loading  facil- 
ity called  for  a  capital  investment  of  at  least  $25  million. 

A  British  company,  the  Angus  Fire  Armour  Corporation,  was  wel- 
comed by  Governor  Hunt  on  March  8  when  he  spoke  in  Angier.  The 
capital  investment  of  $8  million,  the  eventual  employment  of  250 
people,  and  a  $700,000  payroll  the  first  year  of  its  operation  were 
encouraging  to  the  people  of  the  town  of  Angier  and  Harnett  County. 

Later  that  same  month,  on  March  31,  Governor  Hunt  spoke  on  behalf 
of  all  the  people  of  Cabarrus  County  as  he  welcomed  the  Philip  Morris 
Company.  The  company  had  decided  to  locate  in  Cabarrus,  and  the 
governor  praised  the  company  and  the  citizen  support  demonstrated  in 
the  county. 

On  May  10  another  announcement  was  made  by  the  governor,  this 
one  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park.  The  J.  E.  Sirrine  Company  was 
involved  in  designing  plants  for  industry.  Governor  Hunt  reviewed  the 
company's  involvement  in  designing  textile  plants,  its  work  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industries,  and  its  later  activity  with  a  wide  range  of 
industrial  products.  It  had  more  recently  been  engaged  in  pioneering 
work  in  designing  pollution  abatement  and  energy  facilities. 

On  May  17  Governor  Hunt  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the  Clark  Equip- 
ment Company  plant  in  Statesville.  That  was  the  third  multimillion 
dollar  industrial  plant  to  open  in  North  Carolina  since  the  fall  of  1974, 
and  one  of  the  other  two  was  Clark's  Rockingham  plant.  The  chief 
executive  noted  that  this  was  the  largest  single  industrial  investment  in 
the  history  of  Iredell  County. 

Officials  of  E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons,  Inc.,  had  flown  over  eight  possible 
sites  from  Hendersonville  to  Goldsboro  before  selecting  Kenly  for  its 
penicillin  plant,  and  Governor  James  E.  Holshouser,  Jr.,  had  spoken  at 
the  groundbreaking  ceremony  for  that  plant  on  May  19,  1976.  Governor 
Hunt  was  the  speaker  at  the  October  12,  1978,  dedication  of  the  plant.  He 
said  the  plant,  which  would  provide  190  good,  high-wage  jobs,  would 
help  "diversify  and  strengthen  the  state's  economic  base." 

Later  that  month,  on  October  26,  the  governor  participated  in  the 
dedication  of  the  Regtrol  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  Watts  Regulator 
Company.  The  new  plant  would  manufacture  valves,  and  the  governor 
praised  the  Rutherford  County  Development  Commission,  the  state's 
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Division  of  Industrial  Development,  and  local  officials  of  Spindale, 
where  the  new  plant  was  located,  for  their  joint  efforts  in  making  the 
new  industry  for  North  Carolina  a  reality. 

Governor  Hunt's  industry-related  speeches  for  1978  were  concluded 
with  his  participation  in  the  Microfilming  Corporation  of  America  plant 
dedication  on  December  6,  1978;  his  remarks  are  published  below.] 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today,  and  it's  a  pleasure  to  welcome 
the  New  York  Times  Corporation  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Micro- 
filming Corporation  of  America,  to  Sanford. 

This  is  the  fifth  New  York  Times  Corporation  Company  to 
locate  in  North  Carolina,  and  I  think  it  represents  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  partnership  between  the  New  York  Times  Cor- 
poration and  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  about  this  partnership  that  we  can  be 
proud  of.  For  Sanford,  this  microfilming  plant  will  eventually 
provide  more  than  200  good,  high-wage  jobs.  The  microfilming 
industry  is  a  good  one  for  North  Carolina  because  it  will  help  us 
to  strengthen  and  diversify  our  economic  base.  This  plant  alone 
represents  a  capital  investment  of  $3  million.  On  the  other  hand. 
North  Carolina  has  a  lot  to  offer  the  New  York  Times 
Corporation.  We  have  a  good  quality  of  life,  abundant  natural 
resources,  hard-working  people,  excellent  training  programs, 
and  good  transportation. 

The  importance  of  this  partnership  cannot  be  overlooked.  Last 
week,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Growth  Policies 
Board,  I  called  for  greater  cooperation  between  the  Sunbelt  and 
the  Snowbelt  regions  of  our  nation.  Our  partnership  between 
North  Carolina  and  the  New  York  Times  Corporation  is  one 
example  of  that  type  of  cooperation.  The  New  York  Times 
Corporation  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  willing  to  utilize  the 
advantages  of  both  regions.  By  using  the  full  potential  of  both 
the  Sunbelt  and  the  Snowbelt  areas  of  our  country  we  can  be 
more  productive  and  build  a  better  life  for  everyone.  In  an  age  of 
dwindling  resources  we  can  afford  to  do  nothing  less. 

A  lot  of  people  deserve  credit  for  promoting  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration that  brought  the  Microfilming  Corporation  of  America  to 
Sanford.  I  can't  name  them  all  here,  but  I  want  to  thank  Don 
Avedon^  of  the  Microfilming  Corporation  who  worked  closely 
with  our  state's  Industrial  Development  people.  In  addition,  I 
want  to  commend  Mayor  Stewart^  and  local  officials  for  making 
that  special  effort  to  bring  this  company  to  North  Carolina. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  New  York  Times  Corporation 
has  always  been  a  good  neighbor  for  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  corporation's  newspapers  in  Lexington,  Henderson- 
ville,  and  Wilmington  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  their 
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respective  communities.  I  am  proud  of  this  strong  and  productive 
relationship  and  know  that  it  will  continue  in  the  future. 


iDon  M.  Avedon  (1935-  ),  native  of  New  York,  N.Y.;  resident  of  Sanford; 
certified  standards  engineer;  employed  by  Bell  Telephone  Labs,  1952-1968;  by 
National  Micrographics  Association,  1971-1977;  and  by  Microfilming  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  since  1977,  now  holding  the  position  of  vice-president,  research 
and  development.  Don  M.  Avedon  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  August  2,  1979. 

2Roy  M.  Stewart  did  not  reply  to  requests  for  biographical  information. 

STATEMENT  ON  PRISONERS  AND  PAROLES 

Raleigh,  December  7,  1978 

I  want  to  report  to  you  today  the  progress  we  are  making  in 
reducing  the  overcrowding  in  our  prisons.  As  of  Monday, 
December  4,  the  total  population  at  all  our  prison  units  was 
13,839 — down  783  from  this  time  last  year,  and  down  886  from 
the  peak  of  14,725  in  March. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  the  reduction  in  popula- 
tion, including  the  hard  work  of  the  State  Parole  Commission. 
By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Parole  Commission  will  have  paroled 
about  7,200  inmates — people  who  were  eligible  for  consideration 
and  whose  records  indicated  they  were  ready  to  return  to  society. 

As  of  the  end  of  last  month,  6,678  have  been  paroled  this  year. 
In  all  of  1976,  4,759  were  paroled.  The  difference  is  due  mainly  to 
plain  hard  work  and  to  improved  procedures. 

For  example,  if  a  prisoner  were  turned  down  for  parole  under 
the  old  system,  he  would  not  have  been  reconsidered  for  a  year. 
Under  the  system  headed  by  Commission  Chairman  Jim 
Woodard,^  those  inmates  who  are  turned  down  are  usually 
reconsidered  within  months.  This  increases  the  commission's 
workload,  but  it  also  has  increased  paroles.  The  commission's 
work  has  also  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  work  of  the 
prerelease  and  aftercare  centers,  which  screen  inmates  and  get 
them  ready  to  go  back  to  society.  It  is  important  to  note,  too,  that 
parole  revocations  have  not  increased— which  means  that  those 
inmates  who  are  returning  to  society  are  functioning  in  their 
communities. 

Other  factors  that  have  contributed  to  the  reduction  in  prison 
population  are  the  wider  use  by  judges  of  sentencing  alternatives  r 
such  as  split  sentencing,  and  the  housing  of  misdemeanants  in 
local  jails. 

We  still  have  much  progress  to  make,  however.  We  are  still 
almost  1,200  people  above  our  maximum  operating  capacity. 
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Thanks  to  the  General  Assembly,  we  are  moving  to  construct 
new  buildings  in  Rowan  County  and  here  in  Raleigh  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Central  Prison,  and  we  are  adding  on  to  and 
renovating  at  many  of  our  other  units.  When  all  are  completed, 
these  projects  will  give  us  more  than  3,800  new  beds,  many  of 
them  in  single-cell  units. 

We  need  those  single-cell  units  badly,  because  the  makeup  of 
our  prison  population  is  changing.  More  of  the  minor  offenders 
are  returning  to  society;  and  we  are  left  with  the  tougher  cases, 
those  who  require  more  guards,  more  protection  from  each  other, 
and  more  efforts  to  rehabilitate  them. 

We  are  working  toward  prisons  that  prevent  crime  and  can 
improve  the  people  who  are  sent  there.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Corrections  Secretary  Amos  Reed,  we  are  fine-tuning  the  whole 
corrections  system,  making  each  part  work  better  with  every 
other  part.  And  the  other  cabinet  departments,  especially 
Human  Resources  and  Cultural  Resources,  have  cooperated  well 
in  our  efforts  to  improve  conditions  and  to  heal  and  rehabilitate 
inmates.  We  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  I  believe  we  are  well  on  our  way  to  making  the  prisons 
an  effective  tool  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 


^ James  C.  Woodard  (1915-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Selma;  educated, 
Louisburg  College;  World  War  II  veteran;  various  jobs  including  that  of  school 
band  instructor  and  saxophone  and  clarinet  player  in  the  Jimmy  Woodard  Band; 
operated  clothing  store  in  Selma  before  becoming  district  records  court  judge  in 
that  town;  in  1966  ran  for  and  was  elected  to  office  of  clerk  of  court  in  Johnston 
County;  appointed  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Parole  Commission  in  July, 
1977;  named  secretary,  Department  of  Correction,  January  3,  1981.  "Woodard 
Leads  People  through  the  Legal  Maze,"  News  and  Observer,  May  22, 1977;  news 
release  of  Governor  Hunt,  July  14,  1977;  A.  L.  May,  "Hunt  Keeps  Lee;  Reed 
Dropped,"  News  and  Observer,  January  4,  1981. 


STATEMENT  ON  APPOINTMENT 
OF  JOHN  SHORTER  STEVENS 

Raleigh,  December  14,  1978 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  today  that  former  Representative 
John  S.  (Jack)  Stevens^  will  serve  as  my  legislative  counsel  in 
the  1979  General  Assembly. 

Jack  Stevens  was  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  members  of 
the  legislature.  He  is  a  brilliant,  hard-working  attorney.  With  his 
help,  I  believe  we  will  have  a  successful  session. 
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Charlie  Winberry^  served  superbly  as  my  legislative  counsel  in 
1977-1978,  and  he  will  be  a  hard  act  to  follow.  He  is  now  helping 
us  develop  our  legislative  program,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to 
work  with  us  during  at  least  part  of  the  session. 


'John  Shorter  Stevens  (1933-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Asheville;  B.A., 
LL.B.,  University  of  North  CaroHna  at  Chapel  Hill;  lawyer;  U.S.  Army,  1957- 
1958;  member,  House  of  Representatives,  1969-1976.  North  Carolina  Manual, 
1975,  414. 

^Charles  B.  Winberry  (1941-  ),  native  of  States  ville;  B.A.,  J.D.,  Wake  Forest 
University;  lawyer;  former  chief  prosecutor.  Seventh  Judicial  District;  partner, 
law  firm  of  Biggs,  Meadows,  Batts,  Etheridge  and  Winberry,  since  1970; 
nominated  for  federal  judgeship  but  defeated  by  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
March  4,  1980;  named  special  superior  court  judge  by  Hunt,  December  19,  1980. 
Biographical  information  from  office  of  Governor  Hunt's  press  secretary, 
January  11,  1977;  "Panel  Rejects  Winberry's  Nomination,"  News  and  Observer, 
March  5,  1980;  news  release  from  Governor  Hunt's  office,  December  19,  1980. 


STATEMENT  ON  NORTH  CAROLINA 
COUNCIL  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Raleigh,  January  3,  1979 

During  our  administration  I  have  spoken  frequently  about  the 
need  for  a  closer  public -private  partnership.  An  outstanding 
example  of  that  partnership  was  the  Governor's  Conference  on 
Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Development  a  year  ago.  That 
event  enabled  leaders  from  all  walks  of  life  better  to  understand 
our  state's  economic  potential.  I  feel  there  is  a  further  need, 
during  this  period  of  inflation  and  increasing  economic  uncer- 
tainty, for  our  state  to  use  the  best  talents  of  our  business  leaders 
to  help  make  long-run  decisions. 

That  is  why  I  am  especially  proud  today  to  announce  the  cre- 
ation of  an  advisory  body  of  top  business  executives  who  will 
offer  their  advice  and  expertise  to  further  the  development  of 
North  Carolina.  This  group,  the  North  Carolina  Council  of 
Management  and  Development,  will  be  made  up  of  top 
executives  from  seventeen  of  the  largest  and  best-staffed 
companies  doing  business  in  North  Carolina.  The  council,  which 
to  some  extent  is  fashioned  after  the  President's  Business 
Roundtable,  will  act  as  a  body  of  personal  advisers  to  me  as 
governor. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  my  good  friend  Paul  Sticht, 
chief  executive  officer  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  and  a  fine  private  and 
corporate  citizen  of  our  state,  has  agreed  to  lend  his  valuable 
leadership  as  chairman.  Claude  Ramsey,^  president  and  chair- 
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man  of  the  board  of  Akzona,  Inc.,  has  accepted  my  request  to 
serve  as  vice-chairman.  You  can  see  that  the  membership  rep- 
resents the  top  business  leadership  in  our  state. 
They  will  advise  me  in  two  areas: 

The  operation  and  management  of  state  government,  includ- 
ing personnel  and  productivity. 

Government  policy  relating  to  long-range  economic  develop- 
ment issues,  such  as  transportation,  utilities,  communication, 
and  financial  systems. 

This  advisory  body  will  offer  something  unique.  These  indi- 
viduals represent  companies  that  have  nationwide  and  even 
worldwide  business  relationships.  They  are  able  to  gather  infor- 
mation from  around  the  globe  that  will  help  us  as  we  deal  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  our  state. 

In  addition,  the  technical  and  professional  expertise  of  their 
companies  will  be  available  to  the  state.  On  occasion,  there  will 
be  projects  where  their  experts  in  accounting,  data  processing, 
engineering,  and  other  fields  can  give  assistance  to  help  us  save 
taxpayers'  money. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  council  will  be  strictly  voluntary 
and  advisory.  We  will  meet  three  or  four  times  a  year  in  addition 
to  meetings  where  staffs  may  come  together  to  work  on  specific 
projects.  Funds  for  operation  of  the  council  will  be  supplied  com- 
pletely by  its  members'  companies  as  a  public  service  contribu- 
tion. 

I  am  confident  that  this  council  will  yield  huge  benefits  for  us 
all. 


^Claude  Swanson  Ramsey,  Jr.  (1925-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Asheville; 
B.S.  in  textiles,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.S.  in  retailing.  New  York 
University;  U.S.A.A.F.,  1943-1946;  with  Akzona,  Inc.  (formerly  American  Enka 
Corporation),  since  1950;  vice-president,  1962-1965;  executive  vice-president, 
1965-1967;  president,  chief  executive  since  1967;  chairman  of  the  board,  since 
1972.  Who's  Who  in  Finance  and  Industry,  1974-1975,  685. 


CONFERENCE  FOR  BOARD 
OF  GOVERNORS  AND  TRUSTEES 

Chapel  Hill,  January  11,  1979 

President  Friday,  Chairman  Johnson,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  attend  this  Conference  for  Gov- 
ernors and  Trustees.  I  share  with  you  a  profound  admiration  for 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  its  role  in  making  our  state 
the  flagship  of  the  South.  By  your  support  of  the  sixteen 
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constituent  institutions  you  are  contributing  to  a  proud  tradition 
and  enhancing  one  of  the  greatest  assets  owned  by  any  state  in 
this  nation. 

I  recall  that  when  public  higher  education  was  restructured  in 
1972,  President  Friday  said  that  the  new  structure  would  require 
at  least  five  years  to  become  fully  functional.  He  asked  that 
judgments  on  performance  be  postponed  in  the  meantime.  At  the 
time  I  thought  Bill  Friday  was  being  optimistic,  and  I'm  sure 
that  others,  who  were  aware  of  some  of  the  old  institutional 
jealousies,  shared  my  feelings.  But  Bill  Friday  was  right. 

By  the  time  the  new  system  was  five  years  old,  it  was  operat- 
ing smoothly.  The  General  Assembly  gave  it  a  chance  to  work, 
and  it  did.  States  from  across  the  nation  have  sent  people  to  the 
General  Administration  Building  to  learn  more  about  what  has 
become  known  as  the  ''North  Carolina  plan."  Diverse  campuses, 
some  of  which  had  been  rivals  for  a  share  of  the  state  dollar,  now 
pursue  a  common  goal  together.  Now,  six  and  a  half  years  later, 
we  have  a  hard  time  remembering  the  old  institutional  rivalries 
and  their  ill  effects. 

Restructuring,  of  course,  would  not  have  succeeded  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  decision-makers — the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  those  in  the  executive  branch  and  those  who  carry 
out  the  decisions.  President  Friday  and  his  staff,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  and  members  of  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the 
constituent  institutions.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  has  become  a 
sense  of  mutual  trust.  I  am  convinced  that  North  Carolina  today 
has  one  of  the  best  systems  of  public  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  I  also  believe  we  have  seen  that  in  the  experience 
of  the  last  five  or  six  years,  the  Board  of  Governors  has  been  an 
effective  instrument  in  carrying  out  our  goals. 

It  is  our  job,  yours  and  mine,  to  continue  to  support  this  uni- 
versity so  that  it  keeps  its  reputation  for  excellence  and  for  ser- 
vice to  the  people  of  this  state.  In  the  case  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  this  means  continuing  the  statewide  view- 
point on  educational  matters.  It  means  a  continued  scrutiny  of 
programs  to  be  sure  they  are  educationally  sound  and  economi- 
cally feasible.  Following  appropriate  studies,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors already  has  discontinued  some  teacher-education  pro- 
grams, and  it  is  taking  a  close  look  at  courses  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions to  measure  their  productivity  and  quality.  Board  mem- 
bers likewise  must  continue  to  support  President  Friday  and  his 
colleagues  as  they  deal  with  external  problems. 

One  of  those  problems  concerns  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  As  you  know,  the  university 
conducted  two  studies  and  concluded  that  there  was  no  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  programs  among  predominantly  black  and 
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predominantly  white  campuses.  As  governor,  I  agreed  with  those 
conclusions  and  forwarded  them  to  Washington.  In  December  at 
the  National  Democratic  Party  Conference  in  Memphis,  I  spoke 
personally  with  President  Carter  and  Secretary  Califano.  I  told 
them  what  we  have  done  and  that  we  believe  we  have  complied 
with  the  HEW  guidelines.  I  also  made  it  clear  that,  whatever  is 
HEW's  response,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  don't  need  any 
prolonged  discussions  about  the  matter.  I  agree  100  percent  with 
President  Friday  and  the  Board  of  Governors  that  educational 
decisions  affecting  North  Carolina  should  be  made  by  duly 
constituted  authorities  in  this  state. 

Regardless  of  what  HEW  requires,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
upgrade  our  predominantly  black  institutions.  They  have  not 
received  enough  funds  in  the  past,  and  we  must  make  an  extra 
effort  now  to  make  them  the  high  quality  institutions  they 
should  be  to  serve  all  the  people.  Research  done  on  our  campuses 
contributes  literally  millions  of  dollars  to  North  Carolina's 
economy  and  improves  the  quality  of  life  in  intangible  as  well  as 
concrete  ways.  In  my  contacts  with  industrialists,  I  drive  home 
the  point  time  after  time:  our  system  of  higher  education  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  features  of  this  state. 

We  are  now  formulating  some  programs  and  implementing 
others  that  should  improve  the  range  and  quality  of  education  in 
the  secondary  schools.  It  is  at  this  level  that  we  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  the  further  education  of  our  children  and  prepare  them 
to  contribute  to  society  and  to  enjoy  life  to  the  fullest.  In  a  world 
being  rapidly  reshaped  by  technological  and  social  changes  we 
simply  cannot  afford  mediocrity. 

All  levels  of  education  in  North  Carolina,  from  kindergarten  to 
graduate  school,  are  links  in  the  same  chain.  Professional 
educators  at  whatever  level  have  the  same  purpose.  Education  is 
ill  served  when  one  sector  seeks  an  advantage,  monetary  or 
otherwise,  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  An  example  of  the  kind  of 
teamwork  our  state  expects  is  the  joint  venture  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  assure  that 
teachers  meet  certain  standards  of  competence. 

By  your  presence  here,  you  show  your  willingness  to  give  your 
time  and  your  talents  to  this  worthy  cause.  Take  home  this  mes- 
sage: the  stockholders  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  are  all 
of  the  people  of  this  state,  and  they  are  reaping  great  dividends 
from  their  investment. 

You  have  a  vital  role  in  an  important  enterprise.  I  am  confi- 
dent you  will  carry  it  out  with  energy,  imagination,  and  dedica- 
tion. 
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STATEMENT  ON  INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH 

Raleigh,  January  11,  1979 

[Attached  to  the  following  statement,  presented  by  the  governor  at  a 
press  conference,  was  a  "Fact  Sheet"  showing  industrial  growth  for 
1978.  An  analysis  showed  that  20,512  jobs  came  from  new  projects  and 
9,048  from  expansions.  The  state's  average  manufacturing  wage  was 
$4.58  an  hour  in  October,  1978.  Capital  investments  for  the  year  showed 
greater  diversification  by  industrial  sector  and  by  geographic  location 
than  in  past  years.] 

In  1976  we  had  our  first  billion-dollar  year  in  industrial  invest- 
ment in  North  Carolina.  Two  years  later  that  figure  has  doubled. 
In  1978  investment  capital  in  new  and  expanding  industries 
totaled  more  than  $2  billion.  In  the  months  and  years  to  come 
this  investment  will  mean  about  29,500  more  jobs. 

These  jobs  not  only  mean  a  chance  for  advancement  and 
opportunity  for  thousands  of  people,  but  they  mean  more  tax 
revenues  for  the  counties  and  an  increase  in  other  areas  of  the 
economy  such  as  home  building  and  real  estate. 

Many  of  these  new  industries  are  going  into  counties  that  had 
very  little  industry,  or  maybe  only  one  or  two  other  industries. 
That  means  a  choice  of  jobs  for  people  like  Mrs.  Ruby  Helms  of 
Monroe,  who  was  quoted  in  Sunday's  Charlotte  Observer  as 
saying  "...  when  something  better  comes  into  the  community, 
naturally  if  you  can  grab  it,  you  will."^  We  still  welcome  expan- 
sion in  the  traditional  manufacturing  industries  such  as  furni- 
ture, textiles,  and  apparel.  But  we  are  trying  and  succeeding  in 
diversifying  our  industrial  base.  For  example,  the  greatest  sin- 
gle category  for  projected  new  jobs  will  be  in  machinery  opera- 
tions. 

Until  1977  the  usual  breakdown  of  capital  investments  showed 
two  thirds  going  into  expansion  of  existing  industries  and  a 
third  into  new  ones.  But  in  1977  that  pattern  changed,  and  we 
saw  over  half  of  our  investment  go  into  new  industrial  projects. 
This  past  year,  1978,  shows  even  more  capital  being  invested  in 
new  projects — $1.5  billion  out  of  $2.02  billion.  I  don't  believe  the 
impact  of  this  significant  turnaround  has  really  hit  home  in  the 
state  yet. 

Many  of  these  new  industries  tend  to  pay  higher  wages.  Over 
60  percent  of  the  jobs  that  will  come  out  of  the  1978  capital 
investments  will  be  in  industries  such  as  machinery,  tobacco 
manufacturing,  food  production,  electrical  machinery,  and  fab- 
ricated metals. 

Our  growth  is  more  geographically  diversified,  too.  About  80 
percent  of  the  new  and  expanded  investments  in  1978  were  in 
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towns  and  counties  considered  to  be  outside  major  metropolitan 
areas.  We're  trying  to  locate  more  industries  in  those  kinds  of 
areas  to  keep  them  viable  places  for  people  to  live  and  work,  so 
we  can  have  more  balanced  growth  across  the  state. 

We  still  have  far  to  go.  Our  average  manufacturing  wages 
remain  low  in  comparison  with  national  averages.  But  that  is 
slowly  changing,  and  we  are  continuing  to  work  on  that. 

The  most  important  thing  is  that  more  and  more  of  our  people 
are  getting  good  jobs.  More  of  those  jobs  are  better  than  what 
was  available  before.  More  of  those  jobs  are  located  in  the  coun- 
ties where  people  live  and  want  to  work.  I  believe  this  is  a  sig- 
nificant ''new  beginning"  for  our  first  two  years. 


^Mrs.  Helms  had  worked  in  a  textile  mill,  sewing  waistbands  into  men's  and 
women's  slacks,  for  fifteen  years.  She  was  paid  $2.95  an  hour.  She  went  to  work 
in  Monroe's  new  R.  P.  Scherer  Corporation,  a  Detroit-based  firm,  making  soft 
gelatin  capsules  for  medicines.  Her  pay  was  increased  to  $5.10  an  hour,  and  she 
was  building  retirement  credits  as  a  fi'inge  benefit.  Bill  Seddon,  "New  Industry: 
A  Catalyst  for  Change,"  Charlotte  Observer,  January  7,  1979. 


STATEMENT  ON  REPORT  OF 
JUVENILE  CODE  REVISION  COMMITTEE 

Raleigh,  January  18,  1979 

I  am  pleased  to  receive  today  the  final  report  of  the  Juvenile 
Code  Revision  Committee,  which  was  established  at  my  request 
by  the  1977  General  Assembly  to  study  North  Carolina's  juve- 
nile justice  system. 

Under  the  capable  leadership  of  Chief  District  Judge  George 
Bason^  of  Raleigh,  sixteen  citizens  dedicated  to  helping  the 
young  people  of  our  state  worked  long  and  hard  over  the  past 
nineteen  months  to  come  up  with  this  report.  I  consider  this  to  be 
the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  study  of  our  juvenile 
justice  system  in  the  history  of  this  state. 

As  I  said  in  my  address  to  the  General  Assembly  Monday 
evening,  one  of  the  major  themes  of  this  administration  is  rais- 
ing a  new  generation  in  North  Carolina.  Providing  a  juvenile 
justice  system  that  keeps  young  people  from  a  life  of  crime  cer- 
tainly is  an  important  part  of  that. 

Of  all  arrests  made  for  property  crimes  in  North  Carolina  in 
1977 — that  includes  burglary,  larceny,  and  motor  vehicle  theft — 
almost  18  percent  were  of  juveniles  fifteen  or  younger.  Sixteen- 
and  seventeen-year  olds  were  arrested  in  17.3  percent  of  those 
cases. 
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Young  people  are  also  involved  in  violent  crimes.  Some  2  per- 
cent of  all  arrests  made  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggra- 
vated assault  in  our  state  in  1977  were  of  juveniles  fifteen  or 
younger.  Among  sixteen-  and  seventeen-year  olds,  it  rose  to  5.6 
percent. 

I  hope  that  the  excellent  work  of  this  committee  will  help  us 
improve  our  juvenile  justice  system  and,  ultimately,  control 
youth  crime  in  our  state. 

I  will  speak  to  this  issue  in  my  special  message  on  crime  to  the 
General  Assembly  this  month.  We  have  begun  reviewing  this 
report's  recommendations,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  this 
morning  which  I  will  support. 

The  committee  members  have  done  an  impressive  job.  They 
studied  all  North  Carolina  laws  pertaining  to  juveniles.  They 
analyzed  and  cataloged  all  children's  services  at  various  levels 
of  government.  They  examined  legislation  and  programs  of 
other  states.  And  they  reviewed  juvenile  justice  standards  of  the 
Institute  of  Judicial  Administration  and  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

The  committee  members  also  solicited  information  from 
sheriffs,  chiefs  of  police,  judges,  court  counselors,  district 
attorneys,  schoolteachers,  social  workers — anyone  with  an 
interest  in  this  area.  They  conducted  five  public  hearings  in  1977 
before  formulating  tentative  recommendations  and  held  ten 
additional  public  hearings  in  1978  to  get  citizen  reaction  to  those 
recommendations. 

The  report  includes  twenty-three  recommendations  on  such 
topics  as  status  offenders,  the  school's  role  in  preventing 
delinquency,  abuse  and  neglect,  a  juvenile  justice  information 
system,  and  many  more.  Most  of  the  recommendations  are  an 
attempt  to  unify  laws  pertaining  to  juveniles,  which  are 
presently  found  in  three  or  four  different  chapters  of  the  General 
Statutes,  into  one  juvenile  code  for  North  Carolina. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  Judge  Bason  and  his  committee  for 
their  work. 


^George  F.  Bason  (1926-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.A.,  LL.B., 
University  of  North  CaroHna  at  Chapel  Hill;  U.S.  Navy,  World  War  II;  lawyer; 
law  clerk  for  Judge  Don  Gilliam,  U.S.  District  Court,  1951-1953;  partnership  with 
James  H.  Pou  Bailey,  1953-1963;  elected  district  court  judge  and  appointed  chief 
district  judge,  Tenth  Judicial  District,  1968.  George  F.  Bason  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  September  19,  1979;  Joye  Brown,  "Judge  Rocks  the  Boat  on  Behalf  of 
Troubled  Youth,"  News  and  Observer,  September  23,  1979. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
Chapel  Hill,  January  25,  1979 

This  is  the  third  year  I  have  attended  this  association's  annual 
meeting  and  awards  ceremony  as  governor.  I  don't  usually  go  to 
the  same  meeting  year  after  year,  you  know.  My  wife,  Carolyn, 
asked  me  this  week,  a  little  angrily,  because  I'll  be  away  from 
home  every  night,  why  I  make  an  exception  for  the  press 
association.  I  explained  to  her  that  I  do  it  so  you'll  write  nice 
things  about  me.  She  looked  at  me  kind  of  hard  and  said,  "Well, 
considering  what  they  say  about  you  when  you  do  go,  I'd  hate  to 
find  out  what  they  would  say  if  you  didn't  go." 

Actually,  there  is  another  reason  I  come  here  every  year.  After 
twelve  months  of  reading  your  editorials  and  stories  and 
answering  your  questions,  you  don't  know  how  good  it  feels  to 
stand  here  with  over  300  editors  and  reporters  in  the  room,  and 
you  have  to  listen  to  me. 

I  have  learned  a  few  things  about  the  press,  though.  Coming  to 
all  your  cocktail  parties  since  1977,  for  instance,  I  have  learned 
why  every  newspaper  in  the  state  endorsed  liquor-by-the-drink. 
You're  lucky  Orange  County  didn't  have  its  referendum  the  week 
you're  here,  though.  Having  10,000  university  students  is  one 
thing;  having  300  reporters  and  editors  is  quite  another. 

You  all  do  a  great  job,  though.  In  1861  the  Chicago  Times  said 
that  the  duty  of  a  newspaper  is  to  print  the  news  and  raise  hell. 
After  118  years,  you're  halfway  there. 

I  am  proud  of  the  relationship  that  we,  the  press  and  our 
administration,  have  had  the  last  two  years.  In  1977  I  pledged  to 
be  open  to  you  and  accessible  to  you.  I  believe  we  have  done  that, 
with  our  weekly  press  conferences  in  Raleigh  and  interviews  and 
press  conferences  when  I'm  traveling.  All  I  ask  is  a  chance  to 
explain  my  point  of  view,  and  no  reporter  and  no  editor  has  ever 
refused  me  that. 

We  have  had  an  adversary  relationship,  and  I  have  taken  my 
lumps.  But  it  has  been  friendly  and  fair,  and,  most  important,  I 
believe  the  reading  public  has  benefited. 

We  have  worked  together  on  some  important  issues. 

The  General  Assembly  will  soon  receive  a  report  from  a  study 
commission  looking  into  public  access  to  Banking  Commission 
records.  That  study  commission,  to  which  I  appointed  three 
outstanding  members  of  this  association,  resulted  from 
discussions  between  my  office  and  this  association.  Its 
recommendations  will  be  forthcoming  soon,  and  they  will  receive 
serious  consideration  from  my  administration.  Our  operating 
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principle  is  this:  the  public  should  know  how  its  business  is  being 
done. 

I  am  also  proud  that  we  worked  together  successfully  in  last 
year's  short  legislative  session  to  repair  the  Open  Meetings 
Law.i  I  set  that  out  as  a  top  priority  in  my  speech  here  a  year  ago. 
Now  we  have  a  good  strong  open  meetings  law  on  the  books. 

I  want  to  say  a  particular  word  of  thanks  to  Jack  Aulis,  a 
former  member  of  this  association  whom  I  appointed  to  that 
commission.  He  has  done  an  excellent  job,  and  he  deserves  your 
appreciation.  That  study  commission  will  be  recommending 
some  further  changes  in  the  law,  most  of  them  technical,  to  the 
General  Assembly  this  year.  I  support  most  of  the  changes, 
including  making  the  Council  of  State  subject  to  the  open 
meeting  requirement.^  Fm  disappointed  that  the  commission  did 
not  recommend  adding  a  "voidability"  penalty  to  the  law.  That 
clause  would  void  any  action  taken  by  a  governmental  body  in 
illegal  closed  session. 

But  the  commission  has  made  one  recommendation  that  I 
cannot  agree  with:  to  require  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission 
to  meet  in  open  session  to  prepare  the  budget  that  the  governor 
submits  to  the  General  Assembly.^  I  want  to  explain  to  you  my 
opposition  to  that. 

Let  us  get  the  budget  process  in  this  state  firmly  in  mind  first. 
In  most  states,  the  governor  and  his  staff  draw  up  a  proposed 
budget  and  submit  it  to  their  legislature  for  consideration,  just  as 
the  president  did  for  Congress  this  year. 

We  have  a  different  process  in  North  Carolina.  Here,  the 
governor  draws  up  his  budget  in  consultation  with  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission,  two  thirds  of  whose  members  are 
legislators  appointed  by  the  lieutenant  governor  and  the  speaker 
of  the  House.  Keep  in  mind  that  they  draw  up  a  proposed  budget, 
which  the  General  Assembly  then  considers  in  public  hearings 
and  acts  on  in  public  session.  You  have  seen  the  intense  pressure 
that  lobbyists  and  special  interest  groups  bring  to  bear  at  that 
point.  You  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  public  interest  to 
prevail.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  initial  preparation  of  the 
proposed  budget  should  remain  protected  from  those  pressures.  I 
believe  that  the  governor  and  the  ABC  should  be  able  to  make 
those  tough  recommendations  about  where  money  should  and 
shouldn't  be  spent  free  of  those  special  interest  pressures.  I 
believe  the  public's  right  to  know  is  adequately  protected  in  the 
open  budget  deliberations  of  the  legislature.  Some  of  you  may 
disagree  with  me  on  this  point,  but  I  hope  you  can  appreciate  my 
position. 

Since  I'm  talking  about  budgets,  I  would  like  to  spend  the  rest 
of  my  time  with  you  tonight  talking  about  the  budget  I  presented 
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to  this  General  Assembly  last  week. 

You  know  already,  of  course,  about  my  tax  proposal.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  all  the  support  you  have  given  to  it.  I  appreciate 
those  of  you  who  have  praised  it — both  of  you. 

But  I  want  to  talk  about  something  other  than  taxes.  I  know 
that  taxes  make  for  good  copy,  and  I  know  how  well  the  word  fits 
in  a  page-one  headline.  But,  tonight,  I  want  to  direct  your 
attention  to  some  other  things  in  the  budget.  I  want  you  to 
understand  the  philosophy  and  direction  behind  it. 

If  you  saw  my  State  of  the  State  address  last  week,  you  saw 
that  big  map  I  used  to  illustrate  North  Carolina's  progress  in 
industrial  development  in  the  last  two  years.  It  has  red  and  green 
lights  indicating  where  new  industries  have  located  and  where 
existing  industries  are  expanding — $3.4  billion  worth  of 
investment,  representing  53,500  new  jobs.  I  used  that  map  to 
impress  on  the  legislature  what  is  happening  in  our  state,  the 
growth  we  are  experiencing  and  the  changes  that  means  for  our 
people  and  our  communities.  Looking  at  that  map,  we're  looking 
at  our  future. 

The  question  I  want  North  Carolinians  to  focus  on  is:  Are  we 
ready  for  those  changes?  Are  we  ready  for  the  1980s? 

[At  this  point,  Governor  Hunt  departed  from  his  prepared  text  and 
spoke  from  his  own  notes.  This  portion  of  his  address  is,  therefore, 
omitted.] 

Everything  I  have  said  tonight  goes  to  this  point:  We  live  in  a 
time  of  rapid  change.  And  you  and  I  have  a  special  responsibil- 
ity. We  must  try  to  see  those  changes  clearly.  We  must  work 
I         toward  better  public  understanding  of  them. 

Most  of  your  newspapers  are  community  newspapers.  Many  of 
you  are  community  leaders.  I  know  you  feel  a  deep  responsibility 
toward  those  communities  and  the  people  who  live  in  them. 

My  responsibility  is  to  develop  a  program  for  dealing  with  the 
changes  that  our  communities  and  our  people  will  face.  Yours  is 
to  scrutinize  and  examine  that  program. 

[The  governor  again  at  this  point  departed  from  his  prepared  text;  his 
impromptu  remarks  are  omitted.] 

The  answers  to  pertinent  questions  will  tell  us  what  kind  of 
future  we  face.  As  you  and  I  work — asking  questions,  searching, 
probing,  debating — we  can  help  North  Carolina  find  the 
answers. 

I 
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^"An  Act  to  Amend  G.S.  Chapter  143,  Article  33B,  the  North  CaroHna  Open 
Meetings  Law,  by  Clarifying  the  Law  and  by  Including  a  Requirement  of  Public 
Notice  of  Official  Meetings;  and  to  Amend  Chapter  959,  1977  Session  Laws,  to 
Provide  that  the  Open  Meetings  Study  Commission  Shall  Report  to  the  1979 
General  Assembly."  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  Second  Session,  1978,  c.  1191. 

2" An  Act  to  Revise  the  Open  Meetings  Law,"  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  655, 
was  ratified  May  28,  1979,  to  become  effective  October  1  of  that  year.  The  act 
repealed  G.S.  Chapter  143,  Article  33B  and  enacted  a  new  Article  33C.  The  arti- 
cle as  rewritten  did  not  apply  to  the  Council  of  State  meetings.  G.S.  143-318.20(9). 

■^The  provisions  of  the  revised  open  meetings  law,  referred  to  in  note  3  above, 
did  not  apply  to  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  when  its  members 
were  meeting  to  prepare  the  budget.  G.S.  143-318. 17(a). 


GOVERNOR'S  CONFERENCE 
ON  FIGHTING  INFLATION 

Raleigh,  February  1,  1979 

[The  featured  speaker  at  the  conference  was  Dr.  Alfred  Kahn,  Presi- 
dent Carter's  inflation  adviser.  Workshops  on  a  variety  of  topics- 
federal  and  state  procurement  policies;  federal  and  state  regulations; 
general  wage  and  price  guidelines;  and  impact  on  federal,  state,  and 
local  budgets— were  also  planned  for  the  participants.  The  conference 
was  held  at  the  Raleigh  Civic  Center.] 

Our  conference  today  on  North  Carolina's  plans  for  helping 
the  nation  turn  the  tide  against  inflation  is  a  cause  for  hope,  not 
pessimism  or  alarm,  about  the  economic  future  of  our  state  and 
nation. 

This  Governor's  Conference  on  Fighting  Inflation  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  brings  together  not  just  state  and 
local  government  officials,  but  leaders  of  business  and  industry, 
consumer  organizations,  labor  unions,  and  other  interests.  And 
it  should  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

We  are  all  here  to  put  our  best  thoughts  together  on  how  we,  as 
a  state,  can  play  a  leading  role  in  the  nation's  fight  against 
inflation.  Out  of  this  conference  should  come  not  only  individual 
determination  to  do  our  part;  it  should  also  produce  a  united 
front  against  inflation,  which  in  the  end  will  determine  whether 
the  fight  is  won  or  lost. 

I  am  confident  that  if  we  all  make  the  effort  we  are  capable  of 
making,  the  antiinflation  steps  we  are  taking  with  the  Carter 
administration  will  lead  us  away  from  the  path  of  economic  and 
social  crisis  toward  a  restoration  of  the  nation's  health  and 
vitality. 

Inflation  is  imposing  the  cruelest  burden  upon  the  poor,  the 
sick,  old  people,  and  others  existing  on  small  fixed  incomes. 
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Middle-income  working  people  are  barely  making  ends  meet  or 
are  swimming  against  the  tide  of  constantly  rising  prices.  But 
the  ill  effects  aren't  just  being  felt  by  individuals  and  families. 
Inflation  has  been  crippling  our  economic  system  during  this 
decade. 

Inflation  causes  uncertainty  and  fear  and  leaves  citizens  feel- 
ing cheated.  How  can  one  know  how  much  money  to  set  aside  for 
the  education  of  children,  for  the  purchase  of  a  home,  or  for 
retirement  with  prices  rising  at  rates  no  one  can  accurately  esti- 
mate? By  the  same  token,  how  can  a  businessman  calculate  the 
amount  of  profit  he  must  make  in  a  given  year  in  order  to  assure 
adequate  investment  and  therefore  the  long-term  viability  of  his 
business?  In  short,  inflation  undermines  the  essential  elements 
of  our  financial  and  economic  system — competition,  saving,  and 
investment. 

Let  me  put  the  severity  of  inflation  into  perspective.  Prices  to 
American  consumers  have  risen  by  almost  60  percent  since  1972. 
Prices  for  food  have  increased  by  more  than  60  percent  during 
that  period.  And  the  cost  of  owning  a  home  is  80  percent  higher 
than  it  was  six  years  ago!  These  are  some  of  the  facts  and 
figures,  but  inflation  inflicts  other  damage  to  the  country  that 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

One  very  menacing,  and  not  always  obvious,  effect  of  infla- 
tion is  the  unintended  redistribution  of  income  and  wealth  from 
one  person  or  group  to  another.  This  happens  in  many  ways. 
Some  businesses,  because  of  the  nature  of  their  markets,  can 
raise  prices  as  the  costs  of  doing  business  go  up.  But  many  busi- 
nesses don't  have  that  flexibility  because  they  sell  in  highly  com- 
petitive markets. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  our  own  apparel  industry  in  North 
Carolina,  which  employs  nearly  80,000  workers.  Apparel  manu- 
facturers compete  with  Asian,  Caribbean,  and  African  manu- 
facturers to  sell  their  products.  If  the  cost  of  equipment,  labor,  or 
taxes  rises  due  to  inflation  in  the  country,  many  apparel 
manufacturers,  who  cannot  raise  prices,  simply  go  out  of  busi- 
ness and  jobs  are  lost. 

Inflation  also  redistributes  income  from  the  working  taxpayer 
to  government.  The  magnitude  of  the  inflation  windfall,  even 
here  in  our  state,  is  not  only  unfair  but  frightening.  Since  1972 
North  Carolina's  individual  income  tax  revenues  have  increased 
by  almost  $600  million.  Nearly  one  fourth  of  that  increase,  $130 
million,  has  been  due  solely  to  increases  in  prices.  As  you  know,  I 
am  proposing  strong  steps  to  deal  with  this  unintended,  terribly 
burdensome  tax  on  our  state's  workers  in  the  budget  I  recently 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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Inflation  forces  consumers  into  a  cycle  of  spending  more  for 
essentials,  increasing  debt,  and  reducing  or  eliminating  savings 
in  order  to  try  to  keep  pace  with  soaring  prices.  This 
destabilizing  influence  results  in  more  frequent  business  cycles 
and  greater  difficulty  in  providing  jobs  and  adequate  incomes  for 
the  citizens  of  our  state  and  nation. 

One  other  effect  inflation  has  upon  us,  and  one  that  we  may 
not  realize  the  full  severity  of  until  it's  too  late,  has  to  do  with  our 
country's  international  position.  Without  doubt,  the  economic 
advantage  of  the  United  States  has  fallen  precipitously  during 
this  decade.  The  less  and  less  valuable  dollars  that  our  nation 
issues  are  coming  more  into  question  as  the  standard  trading 
currency  among  world  buyers  and  sellers.  We  do  not  want  our 
economy  to  become  so  weak  and  our  currency  to  fall  into  such 
low  regard  that  the  United  States  goes  the  way  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  becomes  a  second-rate  economic  entity. 

With  these  sobering  possibilities  facing  us,  I  think  we  should 
all  be  heartened  by  the  fact  that  our  president  has  stepped  for- 
ward to  present  a  tough  and  rational  approach  to  holding  the 
line  on  inflation. 

There  are  three  major  features  to  the  president's  antiinflation 
program:  a  more  stringent  monetary  policy,  restraint  in  federal 
spending,  and  voluntary  wage  and  price  guidelines. 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  reports  Dr.  Jenkins  has  made  to  me 
since  I  appointed  him  to  help  our  administration  coordinate 
efforts  to  assure  compliance  with  the  voluntary  wage  and  price 
guidelines.  I  believe,  as  Dr.  Jenkins  does  based  upon  his  travels 
and  contacts  around  the  state,  that  the  good  corporate  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  will  rise  to  this  occasion  because  the  nation's 
well-being  is  on  the  line. 

I  believe  the  businesses  and  industries  of  this  state  will  put  the 
need  to  alleviate  the  real  and  unconscionable  hardships  imposed 
upon  our  people  of  all  ages  by  inflation  above  any  temptation  to 
turn  every  possible  penny  of  profit  at  whatever  the  cost  to  others. 
I  believe  the  businesses  and  industries  of  North  Carolina  will  put 
the  long-term  national  interest  in  restoring  the  country's 
economic  vitality  above  any  short-term  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves caused  by  the  antiinflation  program  in  the  months  ahead. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  taking 
steps,  and  will  continue  to  take  reasonable  and  fair  steps  that  are 
open  to  us  as  the  stewards  of  the  public's  money,  to  bring  about 
compliance  by  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  sector  of  North  r 
Carolina's  economy. 

The  state  budget  I  have  just  submitted  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly keeps  salary  increases  for  teachers  and  state  employees 
within  the  guidelines.  It  is  also  an  antiinflationary  new  budget 
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in  other  respects.  It  provides  a  reasonable  amount  of  tax  relief  for 
our  hard-pressed  citizens  without  taking  money  out  of  one  of  the 
public's  pockets  to  put  it  in  another.  New  governmental  spending 
is  kept  at  a  minimum  in  my  budget  without  sacrificing  the 
progress  we  can  afford.  Its  greatest  new  emphasis  is  upon  the 
medical  and  social  needs  of  children  in  their  first  formative  years 
and  so  it  puts  first  things  first  while  keeping  faith  with  the 
antiinflation  program. 

Earlier,  we  announced  our  intention  to  encourage  firms  which 
do  millions  of  dollars  of  business  each  year  with  the  state  to 
inform  us  about  whether  they  intend  to  join  the  fight  against 
inflation.  More  recently,  Dr.  Jenkins  has  dispatched  a  letter  to 
the  fifty  or  so  largest  corporations  in  our  state  urging  their 
cooperation.  And  we  expect  favorable  response  from  both  of 
these  initiatives  and  other  similar  efforts  we  will  make  as  time 
goes  on. 

Finally,  it  can  be  said  with  some  reason,  as  the  comic  strip 
character  Pogo  said  of  a  different  conflict,  that  in  the  battle 
against  inflation,  "We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  he  is  us."  What 
President  Carter's  antiinflation  program  asks  us  to  do  is  control 
our  appetite,  trim  off  some  fat,  and  in  so  doing,  look  to  the  long- 
term  health  of  our  nation.  Thus  the  program  is  a  strategy  for 
besting  the  "enemy"  in  a  way  that  will  do  us  good,  not  harm, 
while  assuring  that  self-destruction  is  not  ultimately  the  fate  of 
our  free  enterprise  system  as  it  exists  today. 

We  owe  it  to  our  country  and  ourselves  to  see  this  fight  through 
to  victory. 


DEDICATION  OF  TERMINAL  BUILDING 
AT  EASTERN  REGIONAL  JETPORT 

KiNSTON,  February  2,  1979 

[Air  transportation  was  a  vital  link  in  North  Carolina's  economic 
growth,  and  the  governor  was  to  see  major  developments  in  this  area 
during  his  administration.  In  the  spring  after  the  Kinston  dedication 
Governor  Hunt  went  to  Jefferson  for  the  dedication  of  the  Ashe  County 
Airport.  In  his  April  28  talk,  he  said  Ashe  County  began  to  develop 
plans  in  1962  when  the  Ashe  County  Airport  Authority  was  developed; 
he  praised  the  members  who  had  "met  the  challenge  of  building  this 
airix)rt."  He  also  commented  on  the  vital  leadership  of  the  county  com^ 
missioners.  The  new  airport  would  be  able  to  handle  most  corporate 
aircraft;  the  airfield  was  fully  lighted;  plans  called  for  an  approved 
instrument  approach  procedure  in  the  near  future.  The  governor  com- 
mented on  highway  improvements  being  made  in  the  northwestern  part 
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of  the  state,  and  he  briefly  discussed  the  tie  between  a  good 
transportation  system  and  industrial  development. 

The  new  Albemarle-Stanly  County  Airport  was  dedicated  on  July  13, 
1979,  and  on  that  occasion  Governor  Hunt  referred  to  the  fact  that 
federal  funds  had  been  available,  adding,  "But,  let's  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  burden  of  developing  this  project  and  coming  up  with  the 
supplemental  funding  fell  primarily  on  Stanly  County  and  on  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Transportation."  Though  aviation  was  "vitally 
important,"  Hunt  said,  "it  is  even  more  important  that  we  keep  our 
sights  set  on  the  development  of  a  total  transportation  system."  He 
praised  citizens  of  Stanly  County  for  "helping  us  set  the  pace.  . . .  We  are 
going  to  continue  building  a  better  quality  of  life  in  this  state.  If  there 
are  North  Carolinians  who  doubt  this  fact,  they  should  come  to  Stanly 
County  and  have  their  faith  reaffirmed." 

Earlier  in  1979,  Governor  Hunt  had  participated  in  the  dedication  of  a 
new  terminal  building  in  Kinston.  His  remarks  are  published  below.] 

It  is  exciting  to  be  here  in  Lenoir  County  today  to  be  a  part  of 
this  event. 

It  is  exciting  because  of  what  this  means  to  the  city  of  Kinston, 
to  this  county,  this  region,  and  our  state,  and  because  of  the 
people  who  have  come  here  today  to  be  a  part  of  this  dedication. 

The  significance  of  this  occasion  was  brought  out  a  few  min- 
utes ago  with  Senator  Hardison's^  introduction  of  distinguished 
guests.  Every  level  of  government  is  represented — local, 
regional,  state,  and  federal.  The  private  sector  is  well 
represented — the  builders,  the  planners,  the  managers — the 
people  who  make  our  economy  go. 

They  are  excited,  as  I  am,  about  the  progress  and  economic 
growth  we  are  seeing  here  and  throughout  North  Carolina. 

I'm  sure  that  many  of  you  can  remember  that  not  too  long  ago 
the  air  travel  needs  of  this  region  were  served  out  of  a  small 
World  War  II  surplus  building,  still  standing  just  to  the  west  of 
this  new  structure. 

Not  long  before  that,  Stallings  Field  looked  more  like  a  mili- 
tary base  than  a  civil  air  facility.  The  guard  house  still  stood  out 
there  on  the  main  access  road  to  the  airport. 

But  today  all  this  has  changed,  and  this  new  terminal  build- 
ing is  an  indication  of  greater  things  to  come  for  the  Eastern 
Regional  Jetport  and  for  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Many  individuals  and  many  agencies  had  a  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  terminal.  The  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Com- 
mission and  the  Economic  Development  Administration  each 
gave  a  substantial  amount  of  money  for  construction.  The  state 
of  North  Carolina,  through  the  Department  of  Transportation's 
aid  program,  gave  additional  funding.  And,  of  course,  the  city  of 
Kinston  and  Lenoir  County  made  significant  contributions. 
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But  this  building  represents  more  than  money.  A  lot  of  people 
gave  long  hours  to  this  project— arranging  for  funding,  design- 
ing and  erecting  the  building,  and  putting  it  into  operation. 

I  know  that  these  people  find  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  seeing  the 
results  of  their  efforts. 

I'm  also  sure  the  people  of  North  Carolina  and  visitors  who  are 
using  this  jetport  for  access  to  this  region  appreciate  what  has 
been  done  here. 

Of  course,  the  job  is  not  finished.  More  improvements  are 
under  way  now,  and  all  of  us  must  continue  our  support  to  make 
this  jetport  the  efficient  conduit  for  growth  that  it  can  be. 

I  know  many  of  you  have  been  concerned  about  future  com- 
mercial air  service  here  and  in  other  communities  since  the 
enactment  of  the  1978  Airline  Deregulation  Act.^  That  act  makes 
it  easier  for  airlines  to  modify  or  suspend  service  to  airports  they 
now  serve;  and  because  of  the  rising  cost  of  commercial  airline 
operation,  many  airlines  are  taking  a  hard  look  at  the  service 
they  provide  to  areas  like  this.  Be  assured  that  Transportation 
Secretary  Tom  Bradshaw  is  representing  your  needs  very 
thoroughly  before  the  federal  officials. 

I'm  encouraged  by  some  recent  developments  in  commuter 
airlines  serving  this  area— those  commuter  airlines  are  going  to 
be  a  growing  force  in  serving  the  needs  of  smaller  communities, 
as  the  larger  airlines  become  more  competitive  in  the  larger 
markets.  When  I  went  by  the  Aeronautics  Council  meeting 
earlier  this  afternoon,  I  learned  that  Atlantis  Airlines,  based  in 
Myrtle  Beach,  will  begin  serving  North  Carolina  on  April  1. 
Atlantis  will  serve  a  route  from  Myrtle  Beach  to  Greensboro, 
Charlotte,  and  the  Tri-Cities  Airport  in  eastern  Tennessee.  I  was 
also  pleased  to  hear  recently  that  Wheeler  Airlines  plans  to  add 
an  F-27  to  its  carrier  fleet.  This  is  a  forty-seat,  air  conditioned, 
turbo-prop  aircraft,  and  I  know  it  means  a  lot  to  Wheeler  and  to 
those  who  will  be  using  the  service. 

This  new  jetport  has  major  implications  for  the  further  growth 
of  eastern  North  Carolina  and  for  North  Carolina  as  a  whole, 
just  as  did  the  opening  of  U.S.  70  at  Dover,  the  1-95  segment,  and 
the  improvements  on  64  and  264.  All  these  are  major  arteries, 
linking  eastern  North  Carolina  with  the  rest  of  the  state  and 
with  commerce  and  enterprise  in  the  whole  eastern  seaboard  of 
the  country. 

You  know  we  have  had  more  than  $2  billion  worth  of  new  and 
expanded  industries  in  North  Carolina  in  the  last  year,  and 
many  of  those  are  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  But  we  want  to  do 
more  here,  to  open  up  the  tremendous  resources  we  have  here, 
and  to  create  better  opportunities  for  ourselves  and  for  our  chil- 
dren. When  those  new  plants,  and  those  plant  expansions  go  into 
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operation  in  the  1980s,  our  people  must  be  ready  to  go  to  work  in 
those  plants;  we  must  have  the  public  facilities  to  serve  the 
families  who  will  live  here  then;  and  we  must  prepare  ourselves 
now  for  these  changes. 

Many  of  the  things  I'm  requesting  in  our  new  budget  this  time 
will  help  us  do  that— day  care  opportunities,  prenatal  and  infant 
screening,  completing  the  Primary  Reading  Program,  and 
improving  vocational  education  instruction.  We  need  to  raise  up 
a  new  generation,  free  from  the  handicaps  and  hurts  that  hold 
them  back  and  that  prevent  them  from  being  full,  contributing 
members  of  our  society.  If  we  can  just  once  break  that  cycle  of 
poverty  and  give  children  the  opportunities  and  tools  they  need, 
we  will  see  a  giant  leap  forward  in  progress  for  North  Carolina. 

I'm  very  optimistic  about  our  ability  literally  to  raise  ourselves 
up  by  our  own  bootstraps,  and  I'm  optimistic  because  I  see  that 
we  have  come  so  far.  This  jetport  is  hard  evidence  of  the  work 
we've  all  done  together,  and  it's  evidence  that  we  can  do  even 
greater  things. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  the  meeting  here  today  of  the  North 
Carolina  Aeronautics  Council.  I  want  to  commend  that  council, 
and  especially,  its  chairman.  Representative  Dan  Lilley,^  for  the 
leadership  they  have  provided,  and  continue  to  provide,  in  this 
vital  area. 

I  want  to  pledge  to  them,  and  to  you,  my  full  cooperation  and 
that  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  in  continuing  the 
development  of  this  jetport,  because  I  believe  we'll  need  it  even 
more  in  the  future  than  we  do  today. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  am  leaving  today  for  Europe  to  attend 
an  international  business  symposium  and  to  talk  with  potential 
investors  about  the  opportunities  available  to  them  in  North 
Carolina. 

We  will  talk  about  our  people.  We  will  talk  about  our  resources. 
We  will  talk  about  our  past  and  about  our  commitment  to 
building  for  the  future.  We  will  certainly  talk  eastern  North 
Carolina  and  the  willingness  of  the  people  here  to  work  hard  to 
build  better  lives  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

And  if  they  want  evidence  of  this  determination,  I  will  talk  to 
them  about  today  and  about  the  dedication  of  this  new  facility. 
This  is  far  more  than  a  landing  and  departure  point  for  aircraft. 
This  is  a  symbol  of  what  is  happening  in  North  Carolina. 

The  challenge  now  is  for  us  to  get  on  with  the  job — all  of  us 
working  together  to  build  the  quality  of  life  we  want  for  our 
people. 

I  am  confident  we  will  meet  that  challenge. 
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1  Harold  Woodrow  Hardison  (1923-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Deep  Run; 
educated,  Atlantic  Christian  College;  member,  House  of  Representatives,  1971, 
and  Senate,  since  1973;  businessman,  president  of  Humphrey-Hardison  Oil 
Company;  active  civic  and  church  leader.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1973,  578; 
1979,  299. 

2P.L.  95-504,  "An  Act  to  Amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  to  encourage, 
develop,  and  attain  an  air  transportation  system  which  relies  on  competitive 
market  forces  to  determine  the  quality,  variety,  and  price  of  air  services,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  was  enacted  into  law  October  24,  1978.  Its  short  title  is  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  of  1978. 

^Daniel  T.  Lilley  (1920-  ),  native  of  Martin  County;  resident  of  Kinston; 
educated.  Spartan  School  of  Aeronautics,  Airline  Maintenance  Course  and 
School  of  Flight-Diplomas;  lieutenant  colonel,  N.C.  Wing,  Civil  Air  Patrol; 
colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve,  with  active  duty  in  World  War  H;  C.L.U.,  1967; 
insuranceman;  active  civic  and  church  leader;  minister.  Silver  Hill  Christian 
Church  and  Cove  City  Christian  Church,  since  1964;  member,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, since  1969.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1977,  409-410;  1979,  390-391. 


WESTERN  PIEDMONT 
COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS 

Hickory,  February  13,  1979 

I  don't  usually  make  out-of-town  speeches  while  the  legisla- 
ture is  in  session.  But  I  came  here  tonight  for  two  reasons.  One  is 
Dr.  Glenn  Deal.^  The  other  is  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  regional  councils  of  government  in  North  Carolina. 
And  the  first  reason  is  greatly  responsible  for  the  second  reason. 

In  Raleigh  we  often  use  you  in  this  region  as  an  example  of 
how  a  good  Lead  Regional  Organization  works.  You  have  shown 
us  how  local  governments  can  work  together  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  their  citizens. 

And  Glenn  Deal  has  given  eight  years  of  his  life  to  this  orga- 
nization. He  has  been  an  outstanding  leader,  including  serving 
as  your  chairman  for  three  years.  With  his  leadership,  you  have 
done  great  things. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  your  major  expansion  of  the 
Alexander  County  water  system,  so  important  to  economic 
development.  I  am  glad  that  we  were  able  to  help  with  some 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  money  for  that  project.  ARC 
money  also  helped  you  expand  the  library  in  Burke  County.  That 
has  led  an  excellent  community  project  helping  children  learn  to 
read. 

There  are  many  things  you  have  done  together — your  four- 
county  child  health  screening  project,  your  housing  program,  the 
Caldwell  County  health  care  program,  the  Regional  Mental 
Health  Center  in  Taylors ville. 
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I  am  pleased  tonight  to  announce  a  new  ARC  grant  request 
that  will  continue  this  progress.  I  am  recommending  for  funding 
a  $400,000  ARC  grant  for  a  vocational  education  building  at 
Caldwell  Community  College  and  Technical  Institute,  and  I  am 
confident  it  will  be  approved. 

I  am  pleased  that  so  much  of  what  this  region  has  done  fits 
with  the  goals  our  administration  has  set  for  North  Carolina — 
balanced  growth;  raising  a  new  generation  of  whole,  healthy, 
and  educated  children;  and  making  government  more  efficient 
and  effective. 

I  am  proud  of  the  partnership  that  we  have  established  with 
local  governments.  We  have  established  a  Local  Government 
Advocacy  Council,  composed  of  local  government  officials,  to 
look  out  for  you  and  speak  up  for  you  in  Raleigh.  Glenn  Deal  is 
the  first  chairman.  I  have  pledged  that  we  will  not  mandate  any 
local  services  or  programs  that  we  do  not  pay  for. 

State  and  local  governments  have  begun  working  to  carry  out 
our  Balanced  Growth  Policy.  I  know  that  some  of  you  have  been 
concerned  by  the  initial  discussions  in  Raleigh.  You  have  a  low 
unemployment  rate  here;  you  have  a  solid  industrial  base;  you 
are  growing  and  expanding.  I  know  you  don't  want  to  lose  that 
momentum.  And  I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  isn't  going  to  be 
harmed  in  any  way. 

The  initial  discussions  of  your  job -population  balance  are  not 
final,  and  much  work  remains  to  be  done.  In  addition,  you  in 
local  government  will  help  decide  how  that  information  is  to  be 
used.  What  that  balance  tells  me  is  that  a  lot  of  people  commute 
into  this  region  to  work.  And  that  means  you  need  help  provid- 
ing services — transportation  and  retail  trade,  for  example. 

But  let  me  reassure  you  that  the  Balanced  Growth  Policy  is 
designed  to  help  you,  not  hurt  you.  We  want  growth,  and  we  are 
having  good  growth.  But  we  must  manage  it  well.  We  must  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  "creeping  New  Jersey." 

In  the  long  run,  I  believe  the  most  important  thing  we  can  do  in 
economic  development,  and  in  the  overall  development  of  our 
state,  is  to  raise  a  new  generation.  The  budget  I  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  reflects  this  belief. 

The  budget  includes  more  than  $100  million  over  the  biennium 
for  new  programs  for  raising  a  new  generation— better  prenatal 
care,  infant  screening  and  tracking,  day  care  assistance, 
crippled  children's  services,  remedial  education  for  those  who 
fail  the  competency  test,  and  equal  education  for  exceptional 
children.  That  is  a  substantial  commitment. 

But  that  is  not  the  extent  of  our  effort.  I  believe  we  can  do  even 
more  with  the  resources  we  already  have  in  place.  So  I  will 
propose  that  the  legislature  enacts  a  Children  and  Family  Policy 
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Act.2  That  act  will  bring  state  government  together  with  local 
people,  particularly  county  commissioners,  to  be  sure  we  are 
wisely  and  effectively  using  our  existing  resources — such  as 
public  health  departments,  mental  health  programs,  and  so  on. 
We  can  do  a  lot  more  with  what  we  have  now. 

By  the  same  token,  we  can  do  a  lot  more  if  we  take  advantage 
of  the  volunteered  human  resources  available  in  our  state.  I  am 
asking  county  commissioners  to  form  involvement  councils  in 
their  counties — councils  that  can  identify  needs  and  match  them 
with  people  who  are  willing  to  help. 

All  of  this  is  part  of  the  great  enterprise  of  "getting  North 
Carolina  ready  for  the  1980s."  If  you  saw  my  State  of  the  State 
speech,  you  saw  that  big  map  I  had  up,  showing  where  the  new 
and  expanded  industries  are,  where  those  53,500  new  jobs  will  be. 

We  are  talking  about  what  North  Carolina  will  be  like  in  the 
1980s. 

We  are  talking  about  what  kind  of  jobs  people  will  have  in  the 
1980s. 

We  are  talking  about  what  kind  of  education  our  children  get 
in  the  1980s. 

We  are  talking  about  what  our  communities  will  be  like  in  the 
1980s. 

North  Carolina  is  on  the  move  again!  North  Carolina  is  an 
exciting  place  to  be.  The  challenge  before  us  in  government,  state 
and  local,  is  to  have  the  vision  to  see  what  that  future  requires 
and  the  courage  to  meet  it.  I  believe  your  vision  and  courage  here 
in  the  Western  Piedmont  Council  of  Governments  can  be  among 
the  best. 


^ Glenn  P.  Deal  (1926-  ),  native  of  Taylorsville;  resident  of  Conover;  D.V.M., 
Auburn  University;  World  War  II  army  veteran;  practicing  veterinarian;  active 
governmental  and  civic  leader.  Glenn  P.  Deal  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  September 
27,  1979. 

2See  "State  of  the  State,"  January  15,  1979,  footnote  15. 


GOVERNOR'S  CONFERENCE  ON 
GOVERNMENTAL  PRODUCTIVITY 

Raleigh,  February  15,  1979 

[The  two-day  conference  held  at  the  Royal  Villa  in  Raleigh  included 
panels  and  workshops  as  well  as  general  sessions.  Speakers  represented 
state,  local,  and  federal  governments  and  private  enterprise.] 
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We  are  here  today  to  talk  about  productivity.  Frankly,  I'm 
afraid  that  is  one  of  those  intimidating  words  that  people  don't 
quite  understand.  As  a  result,  we  don't  appreciate  its  importance. 
That  is  unfortunate,  because  the  concept  of  productivity  is 
crucial  to  the  success  of  our  entire  economy  and  society. 

This  conference,  of  course,  is  about  productivity  in  govern- 
ment. But  let  me  talk  about  it  in  a  broader  context  for  a  minute.  I 
think  that  may  help  us  realize  the  importance  of  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

In  truth,  productivity  is  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs  of 
progress  in  our  nation.  It  measures  output  per  unit  of  work.  A 
recent  White  House  report  showed  that,  from  1950  through  1965, 
productivity  in  this  country  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  over  2.5 
percent.  As  a  result,  the  national  pie  was  growing  rapidly,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  pieces  of  pie  to  go  around. 

But  that  increase  has  slowed  down.  From  1965  to  1973,  pro- 
ductivity increased  by  about  2  percent  a  year.  It  fell  even  further 
after  that.  Since  1973  productivity  increases  have  averaged  1 
percent  a  year,  falling  to  0.8  percent  last  year. 

And  the  report  says  this  is  not  just  a  temporary  aberration.  It 
says  the  long-term  outlook  is  for  productivity  growth  of 
considerably  less  than  2  percent  per  year. 

That  has  serious  implications  for  our  nation.  It  can  retard 
improvements  in  our  standard  of  living.  It  makes  our  goods  less 
competitive  internationally.  Above  all,  it  feeds  the  fires  of  infla- 
tion. We  saw  that  very  clearly  during  the  discussions  in  our  con- 
ference on  inflation  two  weeks  ago. 

No  sector  of  our  nation  has  more  at  stake  here  than  govern- 
ment. That  is  because  government  runs  on  the  taxpayers' 
money.  They  have  the  right  to  expect,  and  demand,  productive 
and  efficient  use  of  their  money. 

Government  is  supposed  to  be  the  engine  for  progress  in  our 
society.  Every  dollar  that  government  wastes  or  fails  to  use  pro- 
ductively is  one  less  dollar  that  can  go  to  help  a  child  learn  to 
read,  or  provide  a  doctor  for  a  sick  infant,  or  to  pay  for  treatment 
in  a  mental  hospital. 

Over  the  last  month  I  have  spoken  about  our  needs  in  North 
Carolina,  the  things  we  need  to  do  to  get  ready  for  the  1980s — in 
education,  in  economic  development,  in  crime  prevention.  Those 
needs  are  so  great  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  any  of  our  resources. 

Our  people  know  this.  You  know  how  people  feel  about  paying 
more  taxes  these  days.  And  you  have  probably  seen  the  polls 
that  show  they  want  more  and  better  services.  Some  critics  say 
that  is  contradictory.  But  it  isn't.  The  people  believe  we  can  do 
more  with  what  we  have  now.  The  confidence  and  faith  they 
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have  in  government — federal,  state,  and  local— depends  greatly 
on  how  productive  government  is. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  government  is  not  as  productive  as  it 
should  be.  That  is  demonstrated  by  a  recent  survey  by  the 
Research  Triangle  Institute  and  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Community  Development. 

That  survey  found  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  one  mile  of  a 
street  varied  by  as  much  as  $13,461  among  cities,  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting garbage  from  a  single  house  varied  by  as  much  as  $118, 
and  the  cost  of  putting  out  a  fire  varied  as  much  as  $13,466. 

Obviously,  population  and  other  individual  characteristics 
explain  part  of  these  variations.  But,  just  as  obviously,  some 
governments  are  more  productive  than  others. 

I  think  we  can  point  with  pride  to  progress  in  many  areas.  Last 
year,  for  example,  local  governments  saved  $221,000  by 
purchasing  ambulances  cooperatively  with  the  state.  The  state 
treasurer's  Cash  Management  Program  invests  so  wisely  that 
earnings  from  our  idle  cash  investment  are  the  largest  nontax 
source  of  revenue  in  our  state.  By  changing  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration procedures,  the  Department  of  Transportation  can  save 
about  $200,000  a  year  in  the  postage  and  handling  of  vehicle 
registration  cards. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  work  being  done  by  Secretary 
Joe  Grimsley  and  the  Department  of  Administration.  As  a  result 
of  careful  study,  that  department  is  making  productivity 
improvements  in  seventy-two  jobs — either  by  increasing  their 
workload  or  abolishing  them.  And  that  study  is  continuing. 

So  government  can  become  more  productive.  What  we  need  to 
do  is  learn  some  of  these  methods,  share  what  works  with  each 
other,  and  develop  some  new  ideas.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
conference.  You  will  be  hearing  from  more  than  eighty  mana- 
gers in  the  public  and  private  sector  about  techniques  they  use  to 
improve  productivity.  I  hope  you  will  go  back  home  with  some 
useful  knowledge  that  can  help  you,  your  government,  and  your 
taxpayers. 

I  believe  there  are  several  ways  government  can  be  more 
productive. 

Government  can  organize  itself  and  its  management  func- 
tions so  that  it  can  take  advantage  of  more  productive  methods. 

We  need  to  develop  measurements  of  productivity.  That  will 
make  us  more  accountable  to  the  taxpayer. 

We  should  constantly  be  examining  and  identifying  more 
productive  ways  of  doing  things,  as  the  Governor's  Commission 
on  Governmental  Productivity,  led  by  Senator  Harrington,  has 
done. 
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Different  levels  of  government  need  to  share  productivity 
innovations  with  each  other. 

The  adoption  of  productive  management  methods  is  no  longer 
a  luxury;  it  is  a  necessity.  And  we  should  give  the  citizens  a 
chance  to  be  part  of  that. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  today  that  we  are  developing 
a  way  to  do  that  in  state  government.  Many  of  you  may  be 
familiar  with  our  Citizen  Help  Office  and  its  toll-free  line.  Citi- 
zens can  call  that  number  and  get  assistance  if  they  are  having 
troubles  with  state  government.  We  are  going  to  expand  the 
function  of  that  line.  It  will  also  be  available  for  citizens  to  call 
and  suggest  ways  government  can  save  money.  If  a  citizen  has 
an  idea,  or  if  he  sees  something  that  he  thinks  is  wasting  money, 
he  can  call  this  number  and  report  it. 

We  are  going  to  call  this  service  WasteLine.  The  number  is 
1-800-662-7952.  While  it  is  spelled  W-A-S-T-E,  its  purpose  is  to 
help  keep  state  government's  waistline  trim,  to  keep  it  from 
getting  too  fat  and  slow.  I  hope  that  all  of  you  and  our  citizens 
will  take  advantage  of  it. 


SCIENCE  EDUCATORS  CONFERENCE 
ON  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Raleigh,  February  23,  1979 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  with  many  people  who 
share  a  genuine  concern  of  mine — energy  conservation.  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  you  for  taking  out  the  time  to  come  to  Raleigh  for 
this  conference.  I  also  want  to  thank  those  responsible  for 
putting  it  together.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  business, 
education,  and  state  government  to  work  together  to  develop  a 
conservation  ethic  in  this  state. 

This  conference  is  a  part  of  our  overall  state  conservation  plan, 
which  is  administered  by  the  North  Carolina  Energy  Division  in 
cooperation  with  the  federal  Energy  Department.  It  is  made 
possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Energy  Division.  I  also  want  to 
thank  Paul  Taylor,^  the  director  of  science  education  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Brooks  Whitehurst,  who 
is  liaison  for  the  state  for  education  and  business. 

The  cooperation  between  business  and  education  and  govern-  r 
ment  to  put  on  this  conference  to  provide  this  in-service  training 
for  science  teachers  has  been  excellent.  I  particularly  want  to 
thank  Michael  Kumpf,^  the  Southern  Regional  Public  Affairs 
Manager  of  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  and  Dr.  John  Ely,^  associate 
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dean  of  engineering  at  North  Carolina  State  University,  for  their 
leadership  in  planning  this  conference. 

They  have  planned  an  excellent  session.  I  know  that  you 
visited  the  Shearon  Harris  Nuclear  Plant  this  morning.  This 
evening,  Brian  Flattery,^  our  state  energy  director,  and  Omi 
Walden,"^  assistant  secretary  for  conservation  and  solar  energy 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  will  speak  to  you  on  our  over- 
all energy  outlook,  including  the  impact  of  the  situation  in  Iran. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  briefly  this  afternoon  about  conser- 
vation. As  you  know,  we  have  no  deposits  of  oil,  gas,  or  coal  in 
North  Carolina.  But  we  do  have  one  resource  that  is  useful  in  this 
regard — people.  Only  people  can  make  conservation  work.  And 
you  know  how  that  can  stretch  our  energy  supplies. 

Last  week  we  had  a  Governor's  Conference  on  Productivity — 
on  the  concept  of  doing  more  with  what  you  have.  That  is  an 
important  lesson  for  North  Carolina  and  the  nation  to  learn 
today.  It  is  much  like  the  ethic  of  energy  conservation — 
reforming  our  wasteful  habits  and  developing  life-styles  that  can 
live  in  harmony  with  the  world  around  us  and  the  resources  we 
have  available. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  begin  to  develop  that  conservation 
ethic  than  with  science  teachers.  You  are  the  people  who  have  a 
deep  impact,  every  day,  on  our  children.  What  we  want  to  do 
today  is  to  broaden  the  scope  of  information  that  you  have 
available  to  you  and  can  make  available  to  your  students,  draw- 
ing on  the  talents  of  people  in  business  and  industry  throughout 
North  Carolina.  I  hope  it  will  help  you  bring  firsthand  infor- 
mation into  your  classrooms,  where  it  can  have  such  a  great 
impact. 

But  this  should  extend  beyond  energy  conservation.  It  should 
extend  into  every  field  of  scientific  learning.  I  know  you  are 
aware  of  my  strong  commitment  to  the  North  Carolina  School  of 
Science  and  Mathematics.  I  believe  that  is  going  to  be  the 
greatest  thing  that  will  happen  to  science  and  mathematics 
instruction  in  every  public  school  throughout  North  Carolina. 
First,  it  will  provide  a  place  for  our  young  genius  to  learn  and 
develop.  Second,  it  will  have  a  ripple  effect  on  science  and 
mathematics  instruction  throughout  all  our  public  schools,  giv- 
ing greater  visibility  and  new  techniques  and  new  energy  to  your 
field  of  instruction.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  put  math  and 
science  instruction  on  the  back  burner. 

I  want  you  to  know  how  excited  I  am  about  this  conference  and 
about  your  being  here.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  North 
Carolina  is  out  front  on  this  type  of  in-service  program.  I  hope 
you  will  get  a  great  deal  out  of  this  meeting. 
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North  Carolina  may  not  be  the  richest  state  in  the  nation  in 
terms  of  financial  resources  or  energy  resources.  But  we  are  rich 
in  people  resources,  in  terms  of  the  talent  and  ideas  and  energy 
that  you  apply  to  the  education  of  our  young  people.  I  thank  you 
for  that,  and  I  thank  you  for  being  here  today. 


^Paul  Henry  Taylor  (1930-  ),  native  of  Anson  County;  resident  of  Gary;  B.S., 
M.A.,  Western  Carolina  University;  Ed.D.,  Duke  University;  U.S.  Army  veteran; 
former  teacher  and  principal;  consultant,  1962-1966,  and  director,  since  1966, 
Division  of  Science  Education,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Paul  Henry  Taylor  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  October  4,  1979. 

^Michael  M.  Kumpf  (1941-  ),  native  of  Cincinnati;  resident  of  Marietta, 
Georgia;  graduate  of  Georgetown  University,  Edmond  A.  Walsh  School  of 
Foreign  Service;  further  studies  at  University  of  Madrid,  Spain,  and  George 
Washington  University;  United  States  Air  Force  Reserve,  1971;  employed  by 
National  Security  Agency  in  Washington  prior  to  joining  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  in 
Pittsburgh,  1966;  various  positions  with  Gulf,  including  manager.  Government 
Relation  Services,  in  corporation's  Pittsburgh  headquarters  and,  1974-1975, 
assistant  to  the  director  of  Gulf  s  Washington  office;  then  becoming  regional 
director.  Public  Affairs,  for  nine  southeastern  states.  Michael  M.  Kumpf  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  November  27,  1979. 

^John  Frederick  Ely  (1930-  ),  native  of  Chicago;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.S.  in 
civil  engineering,  Purdue  University;  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  in  theoretical  and  applied 
mechanics.  Northwestern  University;  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  1954-1956; 
affiliated  with  Northwestern  University  as  member  of  faculty  and  director  of 
Truss  Bridge  Research  Project  prior  to  joining  faculty  of  North  Carolina  State 
University  in  1963,  rising  from  rank  of  assistant  professor  to  professor  and  then, 
in  1975,  becoming  associate  dean  for  academic  affairs  and  professor  of  civil 
engineering;  in  1979  became  assistant  dean  for  undergraduate  programs  and 
professor  of  civil  engineering.  John  Frederick  Ely  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell, 
November  21,  1979. 

"•Brian  M.  Flattery,  B.S.,  M.S.,  in  engineering  mechanics,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute;  marketing  manager  with  Preferred  Homes  of  Charlotte,  research  and 
development  engineer  for  Fiber  Industries  in  Charlotte,  and  instructor  of  engi- 
neering mechanics  at  VPI  before  joining  faculty  of  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  in  fall  of  1975;  named  director  of  Energy  Division,  Department  of 
Commerce,  May,  1977;  resigned  in  August,  1979.  News  release  of  Governor  Hunt, 
May  4, 1977;  "Health  Official  [James  E.  Gibson,  Jr.]  Is  Apointed  to  Energy  Post," 
News  and  Observer,  August  23,  1979. 

''Omi  Gail  Walden  (1945-  ),  native  of  Alma,  Georgia;  resident  of  Atlanta; 
B.A.  in  journalism.  University  of  Georgia;  various  public  relations  jobs  including 
Georgia  Ports  Authority  and  U.S.  HUD  Model  Cities  Programs,  Alma; 
federal/ state  relations  coordinator,  policy  adviser  on  energy  and  environmental 
issues  to  Governors  Jimmy  Carter  and  George  Busbee;  director,  Georgia  Office  of 
Energy  Resources,  1976-1978;  named  assistant  secretary  for  conservation  and 
solar  applications,  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  1978.  Who's  Who  in  America, 
1978-1979,  II,  3355-3356. 
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STATEMENT  ON  NEW  GENERATION 
INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEES 

Raleigh,  March  1,  1979 

[Hunt's  New  Generation  Act  created  much  discussion  late  in  1979 
when  the  Department  of  Human  Resources,  jointly  with  the  state  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  published  A  Child  Health 
Plan  for  Raising  a  New  Generation.  Attackers  called  the  law  and  the 
plan  a  "'socialistic'  attempt  to  usurp  the  role  of  the  family  in  caring  for 
children."  Hunt,  in  an  effort  "to  disassociate  the  health  plan  from  the 
New  Generation  Act .  .  .  ,"  said  the  health  plan  had  not  been  adopted  by 
any  state  body  and  that  he  did  not  agree  with  everything  in  the  book. 
The  use  of  the  words  "New  Generation"  in  the  title  was  unauthorized, 
according  to  the  governor.  See  Sherry  Johnson,  "Hunt  Defends  New 
Generation  as  Vital  Program  for  Children,"  News  and  Observer, 
December  1,  1979. 

Claude  Sitton,  in  the  News  and  Observer,  noted  that  opponents  in- 
cluded "a  coalition  of  single-issue  political  groups.  They  range  from  the 
antiabortionists  to  Christian  fundamentalists  opposed  to  private  school 
regulation."  These  groups  argued  that  there  was  "a  threat  to  family 
control  in  the  health  plan's  assertion  that  families  alone  cannot  meet  all 
the  essential  needs  of  children.  They  take  special  umbrage  at  its  promise 
that  health  services  will  be  provided  by  a  'health  care  home.'  The  term  is 
public  health  jargon  for  a  doctor's  office  or  clinic,  but  the  critics  seem  to 
think  it  means  a  government  foster  home."  He  continued  by  saying,  "If 
nothing  else,  this  dispute  shows  how  quickly  in  this  area  of  politics  by 
suspicion  an  official's  dream  can  become  a  politician's  nightmare.  It  is 
the  children  who  will  suffer  most."  Claude  Sitton,  "Planning  for  a  New 
Generation:  Child  Care  Dream  Turns  Political  Nightmare,"  News  and 
Observer,  December  2,  1979.] 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the  children  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  about  a  bill  soon  to  be  introduced  that  will  help  these 
children  and  their  families. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  we  have  found  in  serving  families 
is  lack  of  coordination  in  the  many  programs  designed  to  help 
them.  Programs  are  fragmented.  Families  have  to  negotiate  a 
maze  of  services  through  countless  agencies  that  seem  to  have  no 
relationship  to  each  other.  Agencies  duplicate  services.  Because 
of  these  kinds  of  problems,  many  children  and  families  remain 
unserved;  and  our  tax  dollars  are  wasted. 

This  New  Generation  Act^  will  provide  a  new  mechanism  to 
make  our  many  good  programs  work  better,  and  it  will  not  re- 
quire any  new  money  in  the  budget. 

The  act  provides  for  New  Generation  Interagency  Committees 
at  the  state  and  county  levels,  which  will  meet  regularly  to 
improve  communication  and  coordination  among  agencies.  At 
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the  state  level  the  committee  will  include  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  the  secretary  of  human  resources,  the  director 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the  secretary  of  cultural 
resources,  and  the  staff  directors  of  three  citizen  groups.  I  feel 
this  effort  is  so  important  that  I  have  called  for  the  governor  to 
chair  and  convene  the  committee. 

But  in  terms  of  delivering  services  to  people,  the  county  level  is 
perhaps  more  important  than  the  state  level.  This  bill  authorizes 
county  commissioners  to  create  interagency  committees  that 
include  the  public  schools,  social  services,  mental  health,  health 
departments,  developmental  evaluation  centers,  libraries,  and 
agricultural  extension  agents.  The  bill  suggests  that  the  county 
manager  chair  a  committee,  because  the  county  manager  has  the 
important  planning,  budgeting,  and  management  skills  to  make 
the  committee  function  best. 

Two  of  the  bill's  principal  sponsors  are  Senator  Marshall 
Rauch^  and  Representative  Ed  Holmes,^  who  both  care  very 
deeply  about  children  and  families,  and  who  both  know  how 
tough  it  can  be  to  make  government  programs  work  well.  Of 
course  there  are  many  other  legislators  who  will  cosponsor  the 
bill,  who  are  concerned  that  we  give  our  people  the  best  services 
for  their  tax  dollar. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  bill  will  help  us  do  a  much  better 
job  with  the  resources  we  have.  I  hope  that  out  of  this  new  effort 
would  come  a  lower  infant  mortality  rate,  a  better  nourished 
generation  of  young  children,  a  generation  of  children  who  are 
fully  immunized  and  who  have  had  the  proper  health  care  and 
treatment,  so  they  can  live  their  lives  to  the  fullest. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  we  cannot  make  the  great 
strides  forward  that  we  should  make  as  a  state  unless  we  do  raise 
up  a  new  generation  of  healthy,  whole,  productive  citizens. 


i"An  Act  to  Provide  More  Effective  Services  to  Children  and  Families  through 
State  and  County  New  Generation  Interagency  Committees"  added  Part  20  to 
G.S.  143B.  It  was  ratified  June  8,  1979,  and  became  effective  on  that  date,  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  898. 

^Marshall  Arthur  Rauch  (1923-  ),  native  of  New  York  City;  resident  of 
Gastonia;  educated,  Duke  University;  businessman,  chairman  of  the  board, 
director,  and  treasurer  of  Rauch  Industries,  Inc.;  director  and  treasurer,  E.  P. 
Press,  Inc.;  member,  Gastonia  City  Council,  1952-1954,  1961-1965,  serving  as 
mayor  pro  tem,  1952-1954,  1961-1963;  active  in  civic,  governmental  and  church 
affairs;  state  senator,  since  1967.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1977,  322-323;  1979,  ^ 
307-308. 

''Edward  Shelton  Holmes  (1929-  ),  native  of  Leaksville;  resident  of  Pitts- 
boro;  B.A.,  LL.B.,  University  of  North  CaroHna  at  Chapel  Hill;  U.S.  Army,  1953- 
1955;  lawyer;  active  civic,  church  leader;  member.  House  of  Representatives, 
1973-1980.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1973,  642;  1977,  400-401,  1979,  380. 
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GOVERNOR'S  ADVOCACY  COUNCIL 
ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Raleigh,  March  7,  1979 

I  am  in  my  briar  patch  this  morning.  I  can't  think  of  another 
group  of  people  that  is  more  deeply  involved  in  the  issues  and  the 
concerns  that  are  of  paramount  importance  to  our  administra- 
tion than  this  Governor's  Advocacy  Council  on  Children  and 
Youth. 

The  law  mandates  this  council  to  conduct  "a  continuing  review 
of  existing  programs  of  State  government  for  children  and  youth 
and  their  families.  .  .  ."^  I  want  you  to  carry  out  that  charge 
vigorously. 

I  think  your  report  on  foster  care  and  adoption, ^  your  first 
major  effort  to  examine  a  single  program  in  depth,  is  an  example 
of  the  great  contribution  you  can  make. 

In  my  State  of  the  State  address,  I  said  that  ''the  most 
rewarding  investment  we  can  make  with  public  funds  today  is  in 
our  youngest  children."  I  proposed  that  we  take  "a  bold  new  step 
by  committing  ourselves  to  raise  up  a  new  generation  in  North 
Carolina." 

This  council  should  be  a  vital  part  of  that  commitment.  We 
want  to  guarantee  that  role.  As  you  know,  I  have  proposed  to  the 
General  Assembly  a  New  Generation  Policy  Act.^  It  is  designed 
to  assure  that  we  are  reaching  every  child  in  North  Carolina 
with  good  nutrition,  good  health  care,  good  preschool  develop- 
ment, and  good  education. 

Your  staff  director  will  sit  as  a  member  of  the  State  Inter- 
agency Committee,  which  I,  as  governor,  will  chair — drawing 
together  all  state  agencies  involved  with  children  and  young 
people  better  to  coordinate  what  we  are  doing. 

The  state  committee  will  also  receive  and  review  statistics  and 
research  and  recommendations  on  these  issues,  including  those 
from  your  council.  That  will  ensure  broad  state-level  attention 
for  your  work,  as  well  as  improving  the  communication  between 
this  council  and  the  various  state  agencies. 

But  we  must  extend  this  to  the  local  level,  with  interagency 
committees  in  each  county.  I  want  this  advocacy  council  orga- 
nized and  operating  in  all  100  counties,  too,  vigorously  bringing 
important  issues  and  needs  to  the  attention  of  county  officials. 

The  local  interagency  committees  organized  under  the  New 
Generation  Act"^  will  provide  a  focal  point  for  your  local  councils' 
activities.  In  some  counties,  your  councils  might  be  designated 
by  the  commissioners  as  the  interagency  group. 
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I  want  you  to  be  a  vitally  involved  part  of  raising  this  new 
generation. 

I  see  our  session  here  today  as  representative  of  a  new 
relationship  between  the  Governor's  Office  and  the  Governor's 
Advocacy  Council  for  Children  and  Youth.  I  want  to  meet  with 
you  regularly.  I  want  you  to  keep  in  mind  how  important  your 
work  is  to  this  administration  and  to  this  state. 

And  keep  in  mind  this  simple  truth  that  someone  once 
expressed:  ''So  long  as  little  children  are  allowed  to  suffer,  there 
is  no  true  love  in  this  world. 


iG.S.  143B403(3). 

"^"Why  Can't  I  Have  a  Home?":  A  Report  on  Foster  Care  and  Adoption  in  North 
Carolina  ([Raleigh]:  Governor's  Advocacy  Council  on  Children  and  Youth, 
December,  1978). 

^See  "State  of  the  State,"  January  15,  1979,  footnote  15. 

^See  "Statement  on  New  Generation  Interagency  Committee,"  March  1,  1979, 
footnote  1. 

^This  statement  was  dictated  by  Isadora  Duncan  in  Berlin,  December  20, 1924, 
as  the  first  chapter  of  memoirs,  but  was  never  continued.  The  statement  was 
quoted  in  This  Quarter,  Paris,  Autumn,  1929,  issue.  See  George  Seldes  (comp.), 
The  Great  Quotations  (New  York:  Pocket  Books,  Tenth  Printing,  1977),  143. 


CONFERENCE  ON  PUBLIC  ISSUES 
AND  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Raleigh,  March  7,  1979 

[The  governor  expressed  his  interest  in  the  handicapped  on  many 
occasions.  Speaking  at  the  awards  banquet  of  the  Governor's  Council 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  on  May  10,  1979,  Governor  Hunt 
expressed  appreciation  for  all  that  had  been  done  but  suggested  needs 
still  to  be  met.  One  proposal  became  reality  when  "An  Act  to  Abolish 
the  Advocacy  Council  for  the  Mentally  111  and  Developmentally 
Disabled  and  the  Governor's  Council  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  and  to  Transfer  Their  Functions  to  a  New  Council  to  be 
Known  as  the  Governor's  Advocacy  Council  for  Persons  with  Disabil- 
ities" was  passed.  The  act,  ratified  May  16,  1979,  became  effective  July 
1.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  575.] 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  with  all  of  you  again  this  year;  you  are  an 
impressive  group  of  advocates  and  concerned  leaders.  I'm  proud 
of  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  all  people  with  disabilities. 

Your  strong  leadership  and  advocacy  has  helped  us  do  many 
of  the  things  we  need  to  do  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  past  few 
years  we  have  changed  some  laws  and  made  some  new  ones:  we 
have  a  law  protecting  the  rights  of  the  handicapped  in  housing 
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and  employment;  1  we  have  the  Creech  Bill;^  we  have  the 
predecessor  to  the  Creech  Bill,^  which  set  in  motion  the  effort  for 
equal  and  appropriate  education.  This  is  in  addition  to  federal 
laws  and  regulations  that  we  support  and  are  working  to  comply 
with. 

You  have  pushed  us  to  make  needed  appropriations  for  people 
with  disabilities.  We  are  appropriating  close  to  $100  million  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  special  education.  We 
are  adding  in  this  new  budget  $2  million  for  more  school 
psychologists.  We  have  put  in  millions  of  dollars  over  the  past 
several  years  for  community  services  for  the  mentally  ill,  devel- 
opmen tally  disabled,  and  physically  handicapped. 

We  are  moving  in  the  right  direction.  We  know  there  are  great 
needs,  and  the  needs  are  greater  than  we  can  serve.  That  is  why 
we  need  to  be  especially  careful  that  we  use  our  dollars  most 
efficiently,  looking  at  the  whole  picture,  and  not  just  at  the  needs 
of  one  group  or  the  other,  as  deserving  as  they  are.  We  need  to 
look  at  the  whole  picture  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  and  see 
where  we  can  make  the  greatest  impact  with  our  resources. 

That  is  why  we  are  working  toward  the  raising  of  a  new  gen- 
eration in  North  Carolina — a  generation  of  whole,  healthy  citi- 
zens without  the  hurts  and  handicaps  that  so  often  can  be  pre- 
vented if  they  are  caught  early. 

Identification  and  tracking  of  high-risk  infants — $1 .45  million 
each  year  of  biennium  to  help  local  health  departments. 

Infant  mortality— $5.6  million  recommended  to  develop  fifteen 
new  clinics  and  increase  intensive  care. 

Increase  by  5  percent  AFDC  payments  for  the  first  time  since 
1974. 

Expand  crippled  children's  program,  to  over  25,000  children. 
Begin  statewide  system  of  day  care. 
Finish  Primary  Reading  Program. 

Of  course,  we  are  still  working  very  hard  to  give  people  with 
disabilities  the  opportunities  they  deserve  in  all  areas  of  life. 
Some  of  our  efforts  include: 

Project  ''HELP,"  which  used  my  discretionary  CETA  funds  to 
hire  seventy  handicapped  people,  and  which  resulted  in 
permanent  jobs  for  22  percent  of  them.  We  expect  another  3  per- 
cent to  have  jobs  by  the  end  of  this  month.  (The  national  aver- 
age for  all  permanent  hires  under  CETA  is  5  percent.) 

I  have  asked  an  interagency  committee  to  give  us  recommen- 
dations on  how  to  implement  the  federal  vocational  rehabili- 
tation act  of  1973,  and  they  will  bring  those  recommendations  to 
me  next  week. 

The  Housing  Division  of  NRCD  is  working  in  several  ways  to 
improve  access  to  housing  for  handicapped  people.  Among  those 
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are:  training  sessions  across  the  state  for  state  government 
workers  and  consumer  groups  on  housing  for  the  handicapped;  a 
housing  survey,  especially  for  handicapped  people,  that  will  be 
useful  to  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  as  well  as  to 
private  citizens.  That  division  is  also  including  provisions  for  the 
handicapped  in  our  state  housing  policy,  which  will  be  completed 
within  the  next  few  months.  Eddie  Smith, who  works  with  the 
CETA  program  in  NRCD,  and  who  is  himself  handicapped,  has 
recently  been  put  in  charge  of  an  eight-state  effort  to  see  that 
federal  employment  programs  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped,  and  this  is  an  honor  for  him  and  for  us. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  changes  we  need,  though,  is  to 
have  greater  public  awareness  of  handicapped  people  and  of  the 
contributions  they  can  make  to  our  society.  Far  too  many  people 
in  our  communities  have  no  opportunity  to  see,  talk  with,  or  work 
with  handicapped  people.  They  don't  understand  that  people 
with  disabilities  have  the  same  feelings  and  motivations  that  all 
of  us  do,  and  that  many  handicapped  people  have  talents  and 
insights  to  offer  us. 

We  are  already  moving  to  deinstitutionalize  people  with 
disabilities,  but  we  have  a  lot  of  groundwork  to  lay.  Of  course 
many  rural  communities  still  need  funds  to  deliver  community 
services.  But  beyond  that,  we  need  a  new  attitude  of  helping 
families  and  communities  to  live  with  handicapped  people. 


^"An  Act  to  Further  Define  the  Rights  of  Handicapped  Persons"  became 
effective  upon  ratification,  June  17,  1975.  It  provided  for  a  new  section,  codified 
as  G.S.  168-9,  relative  to  housing  for  handicapped  citizens.  N.C.  Session  Laws, 
1975,  c.  635.  "An  Act  to  Provide  for  Treatment  of  Handicapped  and  Disabled 
Persons  Equal  to  that  Afforded  Other  Persons,"  effective  July  1,  1973,  added 
Chapter  168  to  the  General  Statutes;  the  specific  section  concerned  with  employ- 
ment was  G.S.  168-6.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1973,  c.  493. 

2"  An  Act  to  Provide  for  a  System  of  Educational  Opportunities  for  All  Children 
Requiring  Special  Education"  was  ratified  and  became  effective  July  1,  1977. 
N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  927. 

^"  An  Act  to  Establish  Equal  Educational  Opportunities  for  the  Public  Schools; 
and  for  Other  Purposes."  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1973,  Second  Session,  1974,  c.  1292. 
See  also  "An  Act  to  Repeal  and  Amend  Sections  of  the  Public  School  Law  of 
North  Carohna."  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1975,  c.  678. 

^Edward  Theodore  Smith  (1950-  ),  from  Raleigh;  B.A.,  St.  Andrews  College; 
experience  in  field  of  broadcasting,  radio  station  WASP,  Laurinburg;  in  1973 
joined  L-O-F  Glass,  Inc.,  as  clerk  in  Traffic  and  Freight  Department;  joined  staff 
of  Office  of  Employment  and  Training,  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Administration,  as  management  analyst,  1975;  promoted  to  position  of  director. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  Division  of  Community  Employment,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development;  active 
in  organizations  and  agencies  working  with  handicapped  and  recipient  of 
several  awards  made  to  handicapped  individuals.  Re^sumef  of  Edward  Theodore 
Smith  sent  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  November  29,  1979. 
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STATEMENT  ON  FAIR-SENTENCING  LEGISLATION 
Raleigh,  March  8,  1979 

In  my  special  message  on  crime  to  the  General  Assembly  this 
year,  I  said  our  current  system  of  criminal  sentencing  is  a 
''public  lottery"  and  should  be  reformed. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that,  within  a  few  days,  Senator 
Beverly  Lake^  and  Representative  Jim  EzzelP  will  introduce 
legislation  to  establish  fair-sentencing  guidelines^  in  North 
Carolina. 

Our  current  system  of  sentencing  has  not  earned  the  respect  of 
either  criminals  or  law-abiding  citizens.  No  one  can  respect  a 
system  under  which  one  defendant  gets  six  months  for  a  crime 
and  another  gets  twenty  years— with  no  apparent  reason  for  the 
difference. 

I  believe  swift  and  certain  punishment  can  be  an  effective 
deterrent  to  crime.  The  1977  General  Assembly  enacted  a  speedy 
trials  law.  This  legislature  can  provide  for  more  certainty  and 
fairness  in  punishment. 

As  Phil  Carlton  wrote  in  the  Crime  Control  Agenda,'^  senten- 
cing should  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  criminals  and 
protecting  society.  We  must  provide  for  rehabilitation  in  our 
prison  and  probation  programs.  But  we  must  recognize  that  we 
are  asking  too  much  of  our  judges  under  our  current  system  of 
sentencing.  We  are  asking  them  to  make  very  difficult  judgments 
about  defendants'  behavior. 

Through  these  fair-sentencing  guidelines,  the  General 
Assembly  would  carry  out  its  proper  function  by  classifying 
crimes  according  to  their  seriousness  and  providing  a 
"presumed"  sentence  for  each  category  of  crimes. 

This  is  not  a  fixed -sentencing  bill.  The  judge  could  give  a 
sentence  more  or  less  severe  than  the  presumed  sentence  if  he 
believes  that  is  justified  by  mitigating  or  aggravating  factors  in 
the  case — such  as  the  defendant's  age,  prior  record,  restitution  to 
the  victim,  amount  of  damage  or  injury  done,  and  so  on.  He 
would  be  required  to  spell  out  those  factors  in  writing,  on  the 
record. 

This  legislation  would  also  abolish  the  paroles  system  as  we 
know  it  for  defendants  sentenced  under  the  new  system.  The 
public  has  little  understanding  of,  and  less  faith  in,  our  current 
paroles  system. 

Under  this  legislation  each  inmate  would  get  one  day  off  his  or 
her  sentence  for  every  day  of  good  behavior.  This  will  be  clear, 
fair,  and  understandable  to  everyone  concerned. 
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I  want  to  thank  the  special  sentencing  committee  of  the  North 
CaroHna  Bar  Association  that  developed  this  legislation  at  my 
request. 

I  strongly  believe  it  will  ensure  fairness  and  certainty  in  our 
system  of  criminal  sentencing.  And  I  believe  that  will  restore 
public  confidence  in  our  system,  as  well  as  helping  to  control 
crime. 


^I.  Beverly  Lake,  Jr.  (1934-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.S.,  J.D., 
Wake  Forest  University;  lawyer;  assistant  attorney  general,  1969-1974;  deputy 
attorney  general,  1974-1976;  member.  North  Carolina  Senate,  1977-1979;  changed 
political  affiliation  and  ran  for  governor  on  Republican  ticket,  1980;  defeated, 
November  4,  1980.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1979,  303;  News  and  Observer, 
November  5,  1980. 

2James  Earl  Ezzell,  Jr.  (1936-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Rocky  Mount;  B.A., 
LL.B.,  Wake  Forest  University;  lawyer;  solicitor,  Rocky  Mount  Recorder's  Court, 
1964-1968;  member.  North  Carolina  House  of  Representatives,  1977-1980; 
appointed  district  court  judge  for  the  Seventh  Judicial  District,  January,  1980. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  1979,  391;  news  release  of  Governor  Hunt,  January  25, 
1980. 

^See  "Legislative  Message  on  Crime,"  January  29,  1979,  footnote  14. 
^See  "Legislative  Message  on  Crime,"  January  29,  1979,  footnote  2. 


TOBACCO  ASSOCIATES 
Raleigh,  March  9,  1979 

I'm  in  my  briar  patch  with  you  folks  today.  It's  a  pleasure  to 
welcome  you  to  Raleigh.  I  want  to  share  your  thankfulness  for  a 
good  year  in  1978  and  talk  to  you  about  my  hopes  for  the  future. 

Joe  Williams,  1  I  congratulate  you  for  this  well-deserved  honor 
and  thank  you  for  your  years  of  service — as  a  tobacco  farmer,  a 
market  supervisor,  head  of  the  USDA  Tobacco  Branch,  Foreign 
Service  agricultural  attach^  to  the  European  Common  Market, 
and  president  of  Tobacco  Associates.  And  you're  a  Republican  at 
that.  If  you  had  been  a  good  Democrat,  you  would  really  have 
made  a  contribution. 

We  have  had  some  important  things  happen  this  past  year — 
locating  Philip  Morris  in  North  Carolina,  my  visit  to  tobacco 
manufacturers  in  Europe,  leadership  in  the  downstalk  tobacco 
program,  working  for  tobacco  in  the  tariff  negotiations.  Presi- 
dent Carter's  visit  to  Wilson,  and  the  visit  of  our  Tobacco 
Ambassadors  to  Europe. 

I  am  basically  optimistic  about  the  future  of  tobacco.  We  have 
a  stable  domestic  market.  We  have  arrested  our  decline  in  the 
European  market.  The  Far  East  will  continue  to  be  a  strong 
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market,  with  China  a  potentially  significant  customer  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I  think  we  have  remained  strong  in  the  political  arena,  with 
the  support  of  President  Carter.  That  has  enabled  us  to  maintain 
a  strong  program  and  a  reasonable  public  climate  toward 
tobacco. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  the  dangers 
that  we  all  know  can  arise. 

Growers  must  maintain  reasonable  lease  prices. 

We  must  continue  to  emphasize  good  quality  and  to  comply 
with  the  downstalk  program. 

Warehousemen  must  carefully  avoid  letting  nonquota  tobacco 
move  through  the  marketing  system. 

Warehousemen  must  also  go  the  extra  mile  to  assure  fair 
treatment  for  all  farmers  and  equal  treatment  among  farmers. 

The  companies  must  share  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  system. 

All  of  us  should  recognize  that  the  only  force  capable  of 
bringing  down  our  tobacco  program  is  our  shortsightedness  and 
selfishness.  We  live  in  a  glass  house,  so  we  must  constantly  think 
about  protecting  the  program  and  providing  a  strong  market  for 
growers  today  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

To  be  sure  that  our  children  and  grandchildren  will  be  growing 
the  finest  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  world  in  the  years  to  come, 
you  and  I  must  stand  together  and  work  together  today.  I  look 
forward  to  meeting  that  challenge  with  you. 


^Joseph  Redmond  Williams  (1909-  ),  native  of  Yadinville;  resident  of 
Alexandria,  Virginia;  educated,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
various  positions  with  Yadkin  County  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau,  Winston  Tobacco  and  Trade,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  before  accepting  foreign  posts  in  Belgium,  Rhodesia,  Turkey,  all  with 
United  States  embassies;  associate  director  of  tobacco  division.  Tobacco 
Associates,  Washington,  1969-1972;  president  since  1972.  Who's  Who  in  America, 
1978-1979,  II,  3488.  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  retiring  as  president  of  Tobacco 
Associates,  was  honored  for  his  contributions  to  the  association.  "Morgan  Sees 
Tobacco  Aid  in  Trade  Talks,"  News  and  Observer,  March  10,  1979. 


CLOSING  REMARKS,  CHOWAN  RIVER  MEETING 

Raleigh,  March  9,  1979 

[Governor  Hunt  delivered  opening  remarks  as  well  as  the  closing 
remarks,  published  below,  at  the  March  9  meeting  to  discuss  the 
Chowan  River  problems.  In  his  opening  remarks  he  detailed  a  threefold 
purpose  of  the  meeting:  to  make  clear  the  seriousness  of  the  Chowan 
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algae  problem;  to  ask  for  commitment  from  Virginia  to  join  with  North 
Carolina  in  solving  the  problem;  and  to  ask  for  specific  commitments 
from  those  present  to  develop  and  implement  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
The  problem  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  "balances  and  processes 
that  sustain  the  river  as  a  healthy  natural  system  have  been  disrupted. 
In  recent  years  there  have  been  severe  algae  blooms,  and  both 
commercial  and  recreational  fishing  are  on  the  decline."  The  Chowan 
River's  water  quality  had  deteriorated  because  of  excessive  algae  in 
1972,  1976,  and  1978,  caused  by  too  many  nutrients  in  the  river.  The 
nutrients  entered  the  river  by  wastes  discharged  from  municipalities 
and  industries,  farms,  towns,  and  forests.  Governor  Hunt  called  for 
treatment  of  municipal  and  industrial  discharges  and  good  conserva- 
tion practices  in  farming  and  forestry.  He  asked  that  everyone  work 
together  to  solve  the  problem. 

In  the  following  closing  remarks,  Governor  Hunt  asked  that  plans  of 
action  be  submitted  by  July  15.  Though  this  deadline  was  not  met,  a 
preliminary  draft  was  ready  by  August  15;  it  was  circulated  to  interested 
parties,  and  a  final  action  plan  was  then  prepared.  For  additional 
information,  see  Governor  Hunt's  remarks  of  October  15,  1980.] 

I  hope  that  this  meeting  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  strong 
cooperative  relationship  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
for  restoring  the  river. 

We  must  act  now  to  reduce  the  level  of  nutrients  entering  the 
water  in  the  Chowan  basin.  Every  municipality,  industry,  agri- 
cultural, forestry,  or  government  group  represented  here  today 
has  an  important  part  to  play  in  this  effort. 

Our  plan  is  to  ask  you  from  North  Carolina  to  do  some  specific 
things  right  now.  We  ask  the  representatives  of  Virginia  to  join 
with  us  in  carrying  out  the  same  program  of  commitment  in  that 
state.  Our  joint  efforts  can  be  coordinated  through  the  North 
Carolina-Virginia  Water  Management  Committee  under  the 
joint  chairmanship  of  Secretaries  Lee  and  Rowe.^ 

First,  we  request  that  North  Carolina  municipal  dischargers 
monitor  their  wastes  for  nutrient  levels.  When  these  levels  are 
established,  we  are  asking  you  to  reduce  them  through  either 
land  application  or  additional  treatment.  We  ask  that  you  notify 
Secretary  Howard  Lee  of  your  plan  to  accomplish  this  by  July  15 
this  year. 

Second,  we  are  asking  the  North  Carolina  industrial  discharg- 
ers here  today  to  take  the  same  steps.  We  ask  that  you  examine 
your  in-plant  processes  to  determine  ways  to  reduce  the  nutri- 
ents in  your  waste  stream.  We  ask  that  you  notify  Secretary 
Howard  Lee  of  your  plan  to  accomplish  this  by  July  15  of  this 
year. 

Third,  for  North  Carolina  agriculture,  we  are  requesting  that 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  districts  and  the  extension  ser- 
vice begin  at  once  to  follow  the  suggestions  contained  in  North 
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Carolina's  water  quality  management  plan.  This  plan  outlines 
methods  for  reducing  soil  and  nutrient  losses.  We  know  that 
North  Carolina's  agricultural  people  will  recognize  at  once  the 
long-term  benefits  to  be  gained  by  following  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

Fourth,  we  ask  that  North  Carolina's  forest  lands  also  be 
managed  using  the  recommendations  from  the  water  quality 
management  plan.  We  are  counting  on  public  and  private  offi- 
cials alike  to  help  in  this. 

Fifth,  for  those  North  Carolina  legislators  here  today,  I  would 
remind  them  that  we  have  a  supplemental  request  in  the  General 
Assembly  for  over  $345,000  for  the  biennium  to  help  pay  for  our 
efforts  on  the  Chowan.  We  would  ask  you  to  make  sure  that  your 
fellow  legislators  support  that  request. 

Because  North  Carolina's  water  quality  management  plan  is 
designed  to  achieve  the  goals  we  seek,  I  am  telling  you  today  that 
together  we  will  implement  this  plan;  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
Chowan  River  will  be  a  shining  example  of  how  we  can  work 
together  to  solve  pollution  problems  using  this  approach. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  today  proclaiming  that  a  top  priority  for 
water  cleanup  in  this  state  will  be  to  save  the  Chowan  River. 
Secretary  Lee,  whatever  it  may  take  in  the  way  of  planning, 
construction  funds,  or  enforcement,  I  want  you  to  see  that  the 
Chowan  River  gets  top  priority.  We  need  to  restore  the  river  to 
the  beauty  and  usefulness  that  God  intended.  The  citizens  of  that 
area  and  this  state  deserve  nothing  less. 

I  call  on  the  state  of  Virginia  to  designate  the  portion  of  the 
Chowan  River  basin  in  that  state  as  a  top  priority.  And  I  ask 
representatives  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  here 
today  to  do  everything  possible  to  help  us  in  funding  the  neces- 
sary money  to  follow  through  on  all  our  plans,  and  to  assist  us  in 
coordinating  this  bistate  project. 

You  have  heard  of  our  action  plan  from  Dr.  Grigg.^  I  have 
made  specific  requests  of  many  of  you.  I  ask  you  now,  will  you 
help  us?  I  pledge  to  you  that  North  Carolina  will  have  an  opera- 
tion plan  to  clean  up  the  river  by  July  15.  We  will  be  involving 
you  and  other  local  citizens  in  formulating  and  carrying  out  the 
plan.  You  are  invited.  Join  us  in  this  pioneer  effort. 


^Maurice  B.  Rowe  III  (1922-  ),  native  of  Fredericksburg;  resident  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia;  B.S.  in  agricultural  education,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University;  World  War  II  army  veteran;  with  Virginia  state  govern- 
ment since  1948,  holding  posts  of  commissioner  of  agriculture,  1966-1972;  secre- 
tary of  commerce  and  resources,  1972-1974;  secretary  of  administration  and 
finance,  1974-1978;  named  secretary  of  commerce  and  resources,  1979.  Joan 
White,  staff  assistant  to  Maurice  B.  Rowe  III,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  November 
8,  1979. 
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2Neil  S.  Grigg  (1939-  ),  native  of  Montgomery,  Alabama;  resident  of 
Raleigh;  B.S.,  U.S.  Military  Academy;  M.S.,  Auburn  University;  Ph.D.,  Colorado 
State  University;  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  1961-1964;  various  positions, 
including  posts  at  Auburn  University,  University  of  Denver,  Colorado  State 
University,  University  of  North  Carolina  prior  to  becoming  assistant  secretary 
for  natural  resources  and  director,  Environmental  Management  Division, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development,  in  1979.  Neil  S. 
Grigg  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  November  2,  1979. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  INTERNATIONAL 
READING  ASSOCIATION 

Winston-Salem,  March  15,  1979 

[On  March  12,  1980,  Governor  Hunt  addressed  the  North  Carolina 
International  Reading  Association  at  its  Charlotte  meeting.  A 
substantial  portion  of  the  1979  and  1980  speeches  was  identical,  though 
the  governor  deemphasized  the  role  of  the  volunteer  in  the  1980  speech 
and,  instead,  discussed  goals  in  education.  He  was  striving  for  "North 
Carolina's  public  school  students  [to]  achieve  new  standards  of  excel- 
lence in  those  areas  of  learning  which  are  basic  to  literacy,  individual 
fulfillment,  and  good  citizenship."  He  voiced  concern  "about  study 
habits  and  basic  skills  in  reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing  for  com- 
munication, and  using  numbers  accurately."  He  called  for  attention  "on 
the  needs  of  the  average  learner  as  well  as  the  exceptional  children  in 
our  public  schools."  The  governor  sought  a  reduction  in  class  loads,  and 
he  noted  that  the  Primary  Reading  Program  was  designed  "to  bring  a 
high  level  of  personal  attention  and  support  to  each  child  in  the  primary 
classroom.  ..."  He  championed  an  extension  of  the  program  through 
grades  four,  five,  and  six.  Hunt  closed  by  saying  that  parents,  educators, 
and  elected  officials  shared  in  the  responsibility  for  teaching  children  to 
read  and  by  expressing  confidence  that  the  goal  could  be  reached 
through  cooperative  commitment. 

Governor  Hunt  also  addressed  the  association  at  its  March  17,  1978, 
meeting  in  Winston-Salem.  That  year,  too,  he  talked  about  the  Primary 
Reading  Program  and  about  the  necessity  of  teaching  everyone  to  read 
"in  today's  complex  society."  He  said  the  inability  to  read  was 
"completely  overwhelming."  In  discussing  the  quality  of  education. 
Governor  Hunt  talked  about  the  competency  tests  and  plans  being  made 
to  administer  the  first  test  in  the  fall  of  1978,  and  he  called  on  those  in 
his  audience  to  become  involved  in  designing  remedial  programs  for 
those  who  failed  the  test. 

A  month  after  giving  the  speech  published  below,  Governor  Hunt 
spoke  to  the  International  Reading  Association  in  Atlanta.  In  his  April 
24,  1979,  speech  he  again  discussed  the  Primary  Reading  Program,  his 
interest  in  education  from  the  time  of  his  boyhood,  the  importance  of 
volunteerism,  and  his  determination  to  raise  a  new  generation  in  North 
Carolina  that  would  show  the  results  of  efforts  in  the  fields  of  education, 
health,  mental  health,  and  economic  and  social  welfare.] 
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I  am  pleased  to  be  here  tonight  with  some  of  my  favorite 
people — parents  of  young  North  Carolinians  and  educators 
involved  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
International  Reading  Association,  particularly  Lois  Reich/ 
Nancy  Howell,^  and  Pat  Rudy,^  for  sponsoring  a  Parents'  Night 
as  a  highlight  of  this  annual  convention.  And  I  want  to  thank 
you  especially  for  inviting  me  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

Yesterday,  I  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  March  15  to  be 
Reading  Day  in  North  Carolina,  and  I  want  to  present  that 
proclamation  to  Nancy  Howell,  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Council  of  the  International  Reading  Association,  tonight. 

As  governor,  I  often  talk  with  parents,  school  board  members, 
educators,  and  interested  citizens  from  the  coast  to  the 
mountains  about  our  schools.  When  I  ask  them  what  our  schools 
should  be  doing,  a  frequent  suggestion  is  for  closer  teacher- 
parent  relationships,  more  communication  between  school  and 
home,  and  more  conferences  between  teachers  and  parents 
specifically  dealing  with  what  parents  can  do  at  home  to  help 
their  children  in  school.  I  hope  this  conference  will  give  you  new 
infoi-mation  and  ideas  about  that  home-school  partnership. 

As  I  address  this  topic.  Partners  in  Reading,  I  want  to  com- 
ment from  a  number  of  different  vantage  points — as  governor,  as 
a  volunteer,  and  as  the  parent  of  four  children,  three  of  whom  are 
now  in  Wake  County  public  schools. 

I  find  that  each  of  these  vantage  points  presents  somewhat  the 
same  view:  there  is  a  problem  in  teaching  children  to  read;  we 
have  recognized  the  problem;  we  are  beginning  to  take  steps  to 
correct  this  problem;  and  there  is  much  more  to  be  done. 

From  my  vantage  point  as  governor,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
efforts  we  are  now  making  in  the  Primary  Reading  Program,  the 
kindergarten  program,  and  the  additional  attention  we  are 
giving  to  maternal  and  child  health  and  to  developmental  day 
care  programs,  particularly  for  high-risk  children,  will  make  a 
difference  to  our  state,  our  communities,  and  families  in  the  near 
future.  Indeed  these  efforts  already  have  made  a  difference  to  the 
new  generation  of  children  in  North  Carolina. 

We  have  accomplished  many  things  in  the  past  two  years  that 
have  promoted  a  vastly  improved  education  for  each  student  in 
our  state,  including  annual  testing,  competency  testing, 
programs  for  exceptional  children,  and  the  Math-Science  High 
School. 

I  am  proud  of  the  partnership  I  have  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Craig 
Phillips,  and  with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  under  the  fine 
leadership  of  Dr.  David  Bruton.  The  state  board  has  made  full 
expansion  of  the  Primary  Reading  Program  to  include  every 
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child  in  grades  one,  two,  and  three,  the  number-one  priority  in  its 
funding  request  to  the  1979  General  Assembly;  and  I  have 
endorsed  that  request  just  as  strongly  as  I  can. 

But  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  teaching  children  to  read,  we  must 
approach  the  problem  on  additional  fronts — not  just  from 
Raleigh. 

You  and  I,  as  parents  and  citizens,  along  with  our  professional 
educators,  must  make  sure  that  each  of  our  145  school  units  is 
putting  forth  the  maximum  effort  and  getting  maximum  results. 
We  must  seek  out  and  use  the  very  best  methods  and  techniques, 
and  we  must  measure  the  results  and  evaluate  our  efforts 
accordingly  so  that  future  generations  of  North  Carolinians 
won't  need  "crash  programs"  in  reading  instruction. 

With  the  Annual  Testing  Program  in  grades  one,  two,  three, 
six,  and  nine  to  provide  teachers  and  parents  detailed  informa- 
tion on  how  each  child  is  progressing  in  reading  and  math  skills, 
no  child  should  be  overlooked.  I  urge  you  as  parents  to  study  the 
parental  report  forms  for  each  of  your  children.  Know  the  skills 
your  child  needs  help  with,  and  be  sure  he  or  she  gets  that  help  at 
home  and  at  school.  This  is  an  area  in  which  parents  and 
volunteers  can  make  the  difference. 

We  know  that  volunteers  can  never  replace  professional  edu- 
cators. But  volunteers  can  help  us  reach  out  to  those  in  need, 
most  recently  those  students  who  did  not  pass  the  competency 
test. 

Hundreds  of  citizens  are  presently  working  in  our  schools. 
Melvin  Good^  can  tell  us  of  the  extensive  PTA  involvement  in 
this  volunteer  effort  to  give  individual  help  to  each  student  who 
needs  it. 

I  know  volunteers  make  a  difference.  Both  my  wife  Carolyn 
and  I  are  volunteers.  Every  Monday  morning  I  spend  an  hour 
working  with  children  in  an  elementary  school  in  Raleigh.  My 
job  is  to  help  those  youngsters  with  their  reading  and  I  do  that; 
but  one  of  the  most  effective  things  I  do  with  those  kids  is  to 
show  my  love  and  concern  for  them. 

We  parents  and  educators  alike  know  that  the  main  objective 
of  a  productive  reading  program  for  children  is  to  offer  as  much 
individual  attention  to  each  child  as  possible.  Consequently,  the 
overall  thrust  of  the  Primary  Reading  Program  is  to  bring  a  high 
level  of  personal  attention  and  support  to  each  child  in  the 
primary  classroom — to  provide  time  and  motivation  to  assure 
every  child  an  opportunity  to  read,  to  be  heard,  to  practice  and 
succeed  in  using  the  skills  taught. 

What  can  we  as  parents  do? 

We  can  provide  these  same  opportunities  at  home  if  each  child 
is  to  succeed. 


Governor  Hunt  was  a  firm  believer  in  education  and  in  citizen  involvement  in 
government  and  in  the  community.  He  himself  served  as  a  tutor  in  several 
Raleigh  public  schools,  volunteering  at  least  one  hour  every  week.  The  pictures 
above  show  the  governor  at  elementary  schools  and  at  Broughton  High  School  in 
Raleigh.  In  the  lower  picture  he  is  working  with  Aubrey  Herring  in  the  spring  of 
1980. 


The  new  law  school  building  at  North  Carolina  Central  University  was 
dedicated  on  September  19,  1980.  Hunt  was  pictured  on  that  occasion  with 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  black  and  legal  communities,  including,  left  to  right, 
Potter  Stewart,  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  who  spoke 
at  the  dedication;  William  A.  Clement,  retired  vice-president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company;  and  Judge  Richard  C.  Erwin  of  the 
North  Carolina  Court  of  Appeals,  who  introduced  Justice  Stewart. 
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We  can  listen  with  our  ears  and  our  hearts,  and  we  can  teach 
our  children  to  listen  and  to  hear. 

We  can  talk  with  our  children.  How  else  can  they  develop  lan- 
guage skills?  And  we  can  give  them  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  us. 

We  can  read  to  and  with  our  children,  and  we  can  demonstrate 
that  reading  is  a  lifelong  skill  and  a  source  of  joy. 

We  can  offer  our  children  patience,  flexibility,  and  tender 
loving  care.  We  can  offer  special  opportunities  for  colorful,  inter- 
esting changes  from  the  routine.  We  can  offer  laughter,  happi- 
ness, generous  praise,  and  encouragement.  And  we  can  offer 
sensitive,  effective  help  to  those  who  are  working  with  our 
children  in  the  classroom — teachers  and  aides. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  we  as  parents,  educators,  and  elected 
officials  must  pause  and  ask  ourselves,  "Who  actually  has  the 
responsibility  for  'raising  a  new  generation'"?  I  firmly  believe 
that  we  all  share  in  that  responsibility.  We  are  partners.  And  we 
know  that  success  will  require  a  special  commitment  from  each 
of  us. 

By  working  together,  I  believe  we  can  reach  our  goal  of  teach- 
ing children  to  read  and  ultimately  of  raising  a  new  generation. 
We  have  a  long  way  to  go  but,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  on  our  way. 
My  hope  is  summed  up  by  what  someone  once  said: 
"If  we  had  just  one  generation  of  properly  bom,  adequately 
educated,  healthy  children,  developed  in  character,  we  would 
have  Utopia  itself."^ 


^Lois  Reich  (1914-  ),  native  of  Davidson  County;  resident  of  Lexington; 
educated,  Appalachian  State  University,  High  Point  College,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  Temple  University,  and  Peabody;  holds  B.A. 
degree  and  supervisor's  certificate;  teacher,  1933-1950;  supervisor,  Davidson 
County,  grades  1-8  and  consultant,  K4,  1950-1979;  in  1979,  consultant  K4.  Lois 
Reich  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  November  14,  1979. 

^Nancy  B.  Howell  (1929-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Ellerbe;  educated 
(master's  degree).  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  (doctoral  candi- 
date there,  1979),  and  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  former 
teacher  in  High  Point;  with  Richmond  County  School  System  since  1953,  now 
holding  position  of  reading  specialist  K-12;  part-time  instructor,  Richmond 
Technical  Institute,  since  1969.  Nancy  B.  Howell  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April  17, 
1979. 

^Patricia  Teal  Rudy  (1946-  ),  native  of  Charlotte;  resident  of  Greensboro; 
B.S.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University;  formerly 
employed  by  Davidson  County,  Alamance  County,  Winston-Salem/ Forsyth 
County,  Statesville  school  systems;  with  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Division  of  Reading,  1973-1976,  and  since  1979,  in  its  North  Central  Regional 
Education  Center,  serving  as  reading  consultant.  Patricia  Teal  Rudy  to  Memory 
F.  Mitchell,  September  20,  1979. 

^Melvin  L.  Good  (1931-  ),  native  of  Roanoke,  Virginia;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.M.E.,  Shenandoah  Conservatory  of  Music;  M.M.,  Northwestern  University; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Virginia;  with  101st  Army  Band,  Fort  Jackson,  1954-1955, 
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and  with  33rd  Army  Band,  Heidelberg,  Germany,  1955-1956;  former  music 
teacher;  music  consultant,  1961-1970,  assistant  director  of  cultural  arts,  since 
1970,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Melvin  L.  Good  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  August  1,  1979. 

^Hunt  evidently  picked  up  this  quotation  from  a  source  other  than  the  original. 
In  an  address  on  November  19,  1930,  at  the  opening  session  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Herbert  Hoover  said:  "If  we  could 
have  but  one  generation  of  properly  born,  trained,  educated,  and  healthy 
children,  a  thousand  other  problems  of  government  would  vanish."  William 
Starr  Myers  (ed.).  The  State  Papers  and  Other  Public  Writings  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
Volume  I,  March  4,  1929-October  1,  1931  (Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Company,  Inc.,  1934),  421. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  FRACTIONATION  ASSOCIATES 
Research  Triangle  Park,  March  16,  1979 

[Plans  to  build  the  plasma  plant,  as  announced  on  March  16,  1979, 
were  abandoned  in  November  because  of  worsening  economic  condi- 
tions. Rising  costs  of  construction  and  interest  rates  were  considera- 
tions leading  to  the  decision  to  scrap  the  project.  See  "Plans  for  $45 
Million  Plant  to  Process  Plasma  Scrapped,"  News  and  Observer, 
November  30,  1979. 

Though  the  change  in  plans  was  a  disappointment.  North  Carolina's 
industrial  growth  continued  and  was  evidenced  by  numerous 
groundbreaking  ceremonies,  dedications,  and  announcements  during 
1979.  On  March  13  Governor  Hunt  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  Novo 
Biochemical  Industries  in  Franklinton.  Novo,  a  Danish  company,  had 
become  one  of  the  world's  largest  producers  of  enzymes  for  industrial 
use  and  one  of  the  largest  exporters  of  insulin.  Its  products  were  widely 
used  in  the  United  States,  and  the  new  plant  would  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  for  this  market,  according  to  the  governor. 

Later,  on  March  28,  the  chief  executive  announced  that  Torrington, 
Incorporated,  was  making  a  $50  million  investment  in  Rutherford 
County.  A  training  program  was  being  developed  in  cooperation  with 
Isothermal  Community  College  so  as  to  assure  a  supply  of  qualified 
people  to  work  in  the  heavy  bearings  factory. 

The  next  month,  on  April  11,  an  announcement  was  made  from  the 
Capitol  that  the  American  Rehers-Zwirne  Corporation  would  invest  $4 
million  to  build  a  facility  near  the  Cleveland  County  town  of  Grover  to 
manufacture  novelty  and  chenille  yarns  for  the  knitting,  drapery,  and 
apparel  industries.  The  Rehers-Zwirne  officials  were  also  working  with 
community  college  people  in  the  area  of  training.  The  governor 
commended  the  German  people  for  their  dedication,  work  ethic,  and 
pride,  saying  he  felt  sure  the  company  would  find  "that  same  spirit  in 
Cleveland  County." 

The  ninth  aluminum  can  manufacturing  facility  of  the  Reynolds 
Metal  Company  was  dedicated  on  April  19,  and  Governor  Hunt  was 
present.  He  praised  the  company  for  its  leadership  in  recycling,  noting 
that  in  1978  Reynolds  Metals  recycled  175  million  cans  and  paid  $1.3 
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million  to  the  people  who  returned  them.  Recycling  aluminum  saved 
about  96  percent  of  the  energy  required  to  make  aluminum  from  bauxite 
ore,  and  the  cans  could  be  recycled  innumerable  times.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  main  users  of  the  cans  manufactured 
by  Reynolds  was  the  Miller  Brewing  Company  of  Eden. 

GKN,  Inc.,  announced  a  new  plant  for  Burlington  before  it  finished 
expanding  its  Sanford  plant,  and  Governor  Hunt  was  pleased  to 
participate  in  the  May  21  announcement.  He  said  that  was  the  ninth 
new  plant  to  go  to  Alamance  County  since  January,  1977,  and  he 
praised  the  county's  economic  developer  Tom  Policastro  for  his  work. 
GKN  made  automotive  components. 

After  traveling  to  Rocky  Mount  on  July  25,  Governor  Hunt  announced 
that  Cummins,  a  company  with  more  than  41  percent  of  the  market 
share  of  diesel  truck  engines,  would  establish  a  plant  in  Nash  County. 
Five  days  later,  July  30,  he  participated  in  a  groundbreaking  ceremony 
for  a  multimillion  dollar  expansion  of  Chicopee  Manufacturing 
Company.  The  facility  in  Benson  would  manufacture  nonwoven  fabric, 
copy  machine  cleaner,  utility  wipers,  diaper  liners,  and  related  items. 

On  August  21  plans  of  Glidden  Metals  for  a  new  $9.5  million  plant  in 
Durham  County  were  announced  by  Governor  Hunt.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  Glidden  Metals  Division  of  the  SCM  Corporation  was  made 
at  the  Research  Triangle  Park.  Plans  called  for  the  manufacture 
initially  of  copper  powder  and  eventually  for  the  manufacture  of  other 
powdered  metals. 

The  following  day  Governor  Hunt  was  on  hand  to  speak  when 
ESB/Ray-O-Vac  announced  plans  to  build  a  new  multimillion  dollar 
plant  in  Kinston.  That  would  be  the  company's  fourth  North  Carolina 
plant;  it  would  manufacture  lighting  devices,  such  as  flashlights  and 
lanterns. 

September  6  was  the  date  for  the  groundbreaking  for  Northern  Tele- 
com's $20  million  digital  switching  plant,  to  be  located  in  the  Research 
Triangle  Park.  The  company  would  become  the  first  company  in  the 
United  States  to  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  digital  switching  pro- 
ducts and  would  become  the  digital  switch  manufacturing  center  for  the 
nation,  according  to  the  governor.  For  the  first  time  the  company  would 
manufacture  its  large  digital  central  office  systems  in  the  United  States. 

And  on  September  7  the  governor  spoke  when  the  Ralph  Wilson 
Plastics  Company  was  dedicated  in  Fletcher.  The  plant  would  manu- 
facture Wilsonart  brand  laminated  plastic  decorative  surfaces.  The 
product  would  be  used  for  kitchen  counter  tops  and  cabinets,  bathroom 
vanities,  and  other  places  where  durable  but  easy-to-care-for  surfaces 
were  needed. 

Governor  Hunt  was  excited  about  the  new  industry  developing  in 
North  Carolina  and  had  much  to  report  when  he  issued  his  "Statement 
on  Industrial  Growth,"  January  10,  1980.] 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  announce  an  exciting  new 
partnership  in  the  Research  Triangle  area — a  partnership 
between  the  nation's  largest  charitable  organization,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  Baxter  Travenol  Laboratories,  Inc.,  a 
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pioneer  and  leader  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intravenous 
solutions. 

The  Red  Cross  and  Baxter  Travenol  have  formed  Fraction- 
ation Associates  and  will  build  a  major  blood  plasma  processing 
facility  here.  This  facility  will  separate  plasma  into  its  various 
fractions  for  use  in  disease  prevention,  shock  treatment,  and 
other  purposes. 

The  facility  will  be  located  on  a  50-acre  site  adjacent  to  the 
Research  Triangle  Park  in  Durham  County.  Construction  will 
begin  this  year  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  1981.  Produc- 
tion capacity  will  be  phased  in  over  a  seven-year  period,  reach- 
ing full  capacity  in  1988  to  process  1  million  liters  of  plasma  each 
year.  When  operations  begin  in  1981,  the  facility  will  be  able  to 
process  150,000  liters  each  year. 

This  partnership  is  a  first  for  the  Red  Cross — its  first  venture 
into  the  manufacturing  field.  The  Red  Cross  plans  to  learn  from 
Baxter  Travenol  the  processes  used  to  separate  the  plasma  and 
eventually  take  over  Baxter  Travenol's  interest  in  the  firm. 

This  partnership  is  of  great  importance  to  this  area.  The  firm's 
initial  capital  investment  will  be  up  to  $50  million.  It  will  provide 
up  to  400  jobs,  with  75  to  85  percent  being  highly  skilled 
technical  positions,  such  as  chemists,  scientists,  and  lab 
technicians. 

I'm  particularly  pleased  about  this  new  partnership  because  it 
represents  the  kind  of  industry  I've  been  trying  to  attract  to 
North  Carolina.  Fractionation  Associates  will  help  us  to 
strengthen  and  diversify  our  economic  base.  North  Carolina  and 
the  Triangle  have  a  lot  to  offer  this  partnership.  In  addition  to 
the  research  capabilities  here,  we  have  a  good  quality  of  life, 
abundant  natural  resources,  hardworking  people,  excellent 
training  programs,  and  good  transportation. 

We  have  had  great  success  with  our  industrial  development 
efforts.  For  the  last  two  years  combined,  we  had  $3.4  billion  in 
new  industrial  investment,  more  than  any  four  previous  years 
combined.  And  so  far  this  year,  we  have  announced  about  $800 
million.  We  have  worked  hard  to  bring  in  more  good  jobs,  and  I 
am  proud  that  we  now  have  one  of  the  lowest  unemployment 
rates  in  the  nation,  below  4  percent.  And  I  am  proud  that 
Fractionation  Associates  has  decided  to  be  a  part  of  our  progress. 

Of  course,  we  have  one  of  Baxter  Travenol's  facilities  already 
located  here  in  North  Carolina.  Travenol  Laboratories,  Inc.,  is  in 
North  Cove,  near  Marion,  in  McDowell  County.  The  firm  located 
here  in  1972  and  employs  over  2,500  people. 

I  want  to  congratulate  all  the  people  who  worked  so  hard  to 
bring  Fractionation  Associates  here.  And  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  recognize  some  of  our  people  here  today  who  are 
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associated  with  the  American  Red  Cross  in  North  CaroHna: 
Senator  Bob  Wynne, ^  who  is  chairman  of  the  Wake  County 
Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross;  Thomas  Howerton,^  chairman  of  the 
Durham  County  Chapter;  Dr.  Charles  Orr^  of  Durham,  chair- 
man of  the  Southeastern  Field  Office  Advisory  Council  which 
covers  ten  states;  and  retired  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frances 
Turner, also  of  Durham,  who  is  chairman  of  Volunteers  for  the 
Carolina s  Division  of  the  Red  Cross.  I  am  proud  of  the  work 
these  North  Carolinians  have  been  doing  for  such  a  great 
organization. 

We  welcome  Fractionation  Associates  to  North  Carolina,  and 
we  wish  for  you  a  very  prosperous  operation. 


^Robert  Webb  Wynne  (1937-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.A.,  David- 
son College;  graduate,  Cincinnati  College  of  Mortuary  Science;  funeral  director; 
Army  Counter  Intelligence  Corps,  1959-1961;  member.  North  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives,  1971,  1973;  member,  state  Senate  since  1977;  active  civic  and 
church  leader.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1971,  749;  1973,  694-695;  1977,  335-336; 

1979,  317. 

^Thomas  R.  Howerton  (1921-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Durham;  B.A.,  Duke 
University;  CHA,  Duke  University  Medical  Center;  first  lieutenant,  Medical 
Department  Army,  1943-1946;  former  administrator  of  Moore  Memorial  and 
Wilson  Memorial  hospitals;  executive  director,  Durham  County  Hospital  Cor- 
poration, 1970-1980;  director.  Program  on  Access  to  Health  Care,  since  August  1, 

1980.  Thomas  R.  Howerton  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  December  8, 1979;  January  29, 
1981. 

^Charles  W.  Orr  (1910-  ),  native  of  Crawford,  Mississippi;  resident  of  Dur- 
ham; B.S.,  Alabama  State  University;  M.A.,  Fisk  University;  Ed.D.,  Columbia 
University;' former  high  school  principal;  posts  with  Alabama  A&M  University 
and  other  schools;  professor  of  education.  North  Carolina  Central  University, 
1963-1979;  now  retired.  Charles  W.  Orr  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  December  18, 1979. 

^Frances  B.  Turner  (1918-  ),  native  of  Hillsborough;  resident  of  Durham; 
registered  nurse;  U.S.  Army,  Army  Nurse  Corps,  September,  1942-February, 
1946,  and  July,  1950-February,  1971;  employed  at  infirmary,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1941-1942,  and  Medical  Department,  Hillcrest  Hosiery 
Mills,  Durham,  1946-1949;  chairman  of  volunteers,  American  Red  Cross, 
Carolinas  Division.  Frances  B.  Turner  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  December  13, 1979. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIZENS  ASSOCIATION 

Raleigh,  March  21,  1979 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  this  distinguished  group  of 
people  today  and  to  introduce  your  luncheon  guest.  I  want  to 
congratulate  this  association,  your  president  Jack  Schweppe,^ 
and  your  executive  vice-president  Ivie  Clayton^  on  an  outstand- 
ing program  for  your  annual  meeting.  You  will  be  hearing 
tonight  from  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  E. 
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Simon, 3  and  you  are  fortunate  to  have  such  a  distinguished 
speaker  here  at  your  President's  Luncheon. 

Before  I  introduce  him,  I  want  to  thank  the  members  and  the 
leadership  of  this  association  for  all  you  have  done  in  North 
Carolina  over  the  years.  There  is  no  way  to  measure  what  the 
people  in  this  room  have  meant  to  our  state — and  not  just  in 
economic  development,  where  we  have  made  so  much  progress  in 
the  last  two  years.  Many  of  you  are  involved  in  education,  such 
as  Jack  Schweppe,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics.  You 
have  all  contributed  so  much,  and  as  governor,  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  and  that  of  our  state. 

Your  speaker  today  is  one  of  the  nation's  best-known  and  most 
respected  business  leaders.  Since  1973  he  has  been  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  IBM,  the  fifth  largest 
industrial  corporation  in  our  nation,  with  assets  of  almost  $19 
billion.  He  rose  through  the  ranks  to  the  top  of  that  company, 
beginning  work  as  a  marketing  representative  in  1948. 1  think  all 
of  us  can  appreciate  what  it  takes  to  rise  to  the  top  of  a  company 
like  IBM.  The  cream  does  rise,  doesn't  it,  Frank? 

And  this  company  has  meant  a  lot  to  North  Carolina.  IBM 
opened  its  first  office  in  our  state  in  Greensboro  in  1935  and 
moved  it  to  Winston-Salem  three  years  later.  It  opened  offices  in 
Raleigh  and  Charlotte  in  1946. 

In  April,  1965,  IBM  opened  a  manufacturing  facility  here  in 
the  Research  Triangle  Park,  and  that  facility  helped  to  trans- 
form this  city  and  this  area.  The  people  and  the  spirit  that  IBM 
brought  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 

Last  June  IBM  announced  plans  for  a  new  facility  in  Char- 
lotte. Today  there  are  over  8,000  IBM  employees  in  North  Caro- 
lina, making  it  the  eleventh  largest  manufacturing  employer  in 
our  state. 

IBM  has  been  on  the  leading  edge  of  a  real  change  in  our  state, 
a  change  that  we  are  seeing  more  and  more  clearly  now.  North 
Carolina  is  attracting  more  of  the  high-technology,  research- 
oriented  industry.  We  had  our  greatest  year  in  industrial 
investment  in  1978,  and  we  are  having  the  same  kind  of  success 
this  year.  North  Carolina  is  reaching  for  excellence,  and  IBM  is 
part  of  it. 

So  our  guest  should  know  that  he  is  welcome  here  today. 

He  will  not  be  speaking  to  you  just  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  ^ 
IBM,  however.  He  is  also  a  highly  respected  member  of  the 
Business  Roundtable,  an  effective  voice  for  business  on  the 
national  level,  and  of  the  Business  Council.  He  is  national 
chairman  of  Junior  Achievement,  Inc.,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Brookings  Institution;  and  he  is  deeply  involved  in  the  Kennedy 
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Center,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Museum 
of  Modem  Art,  and  the  Rockefeller  University. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  business  leaders  in  our 
nation  today,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  him  to  North 
Carolina  and  to  introduce  to  this  association  Frank  T.  Cary,'' 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  IBM. 


'John  V.  (Jack)  Schweppe  (1916-  ),  native  of  Pennsylvania;  resident  of 
Shelby;  B.S.,  in  chemical  engineering,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College;  U.S. 
Navy,  1941-1946;  lieutenant  commander,  USNR  (Ret.);  joined  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  as  batch  house  and  furnace  foreman;  received  promotions  prior  to  moving 
to  Shelby  in  1959  as  company's  fiber  glass  plant  manager;  later  made  assistant 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  PPG  Industries'  fiber  glass  division. 
"Jack  Schweppe  of  PPG  and  Shelby  to  Lead  Association  in  1978-79,"  We  the 
People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVI  (April,  1978),  23-25;  John  V.  (Jack)  Schweppe  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  January  9,  1980. 

2Ivie  Lawrence  Clayton  (1920-  ),  native  of  Roxboro;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.S.,  George  Washington  University;  U.S.  Army,  World  War  II;  joined  staff  of 
Department  of  Revenue,  rising  from  position  of  auditor  to  assistant 
commissioner;  promoted  to  commissioner's  post  by  Governor  Dan  K.  Moore  in 
1965;  resigned  November  4, 1971,  to  accept  position  with  North  Carolina  Citizens 
Association.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1969,  519;  "Clayton  Resigns  Revenue 
Position,"  News  and  Observer,  November  5, 1971;  "Meet  Ivie  Lawrence  Clayton: 
NCCA's  New  Executive  Head,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXIX  (Decem- 
ber, 1971),  19-20,  45. 

^William  E.  Simon  (1927-  ),  native  of  Patterson,  New  Jersey;  educated, 
Lafayette  College,  after  period  of  military  service;  joined  Union  Securities  in 
1952,  rising  to  position  of  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  company's  Munici- 
pal Trading  Department;  later,  vice-president  of  Weeden  and  Company;  in  1964, 
became  senior  partner  and  director  of  Government  and  Municipal  Securities 
Departments  of  Salomon  Brothers;  served  as  deputy  secretary  of  the  treasury 
and  as  administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  under  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  from  May,  1974,  until  late  1976;  became 
senior  adviser,  consulting  firm  of  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 
"William  E.  Simon:  The  Former  Treasiu*y  Secretary  Who  Is  a  Best-Selling 
Author,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVII  (March,  1979),  20,  46. 

^Frank  T.  Gary  (1920-  ),  native  of  Idaho;  B.S.,  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles;  M.B.A.,  Stanford  University;  AUS,  1944-1946;  with  IBM  since  1948, 
holding  positions  including  president  of  data  processing  division,  vice-president, 
group  executive;  rising  to  become  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1978-1979,  I,  550. 


DALLAS  HERRING  TRIBUTE 

Raleigh,  March  23,  1979 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  great  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  speak 
here  tonight  at  this  tribute  to  a  man  who  will  be  remembered  as  a 
giant  in  the  history  of  this  state  and  its  educational  system. 
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We  have  all  heard  of  "education  governors" — from  Charles 
Brantley  Aycock  to  Terry  Sanford.  Notwithstanding  all  their 
accomplishments,  I  don't  believe  any  individual  has  meant  more 
to  education  in  North  Carolina  than  Dr.  Dallas  Herring. ^ 

Just  a  quick  look  at  his  achievements  during  more  than  twenty 
years  as  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  shows  why 
this  is  so: 

He  was  the  principal  architect  of  our  system  of  community 
colleges  and  technical  institutes. 

He  initiated  a  statewide  community  study  that  resulted  in 
badly  needed  changes  in  local  school  programs  and  curricula. 

He  was  an  early  leader  and  advocate  of  the  kindergarten 
system  that  has  since  come  to  fruition. 

Most  of  all,  throughout  his  career,  he  stood  strongly  for  stan- 
dards and  rigor  in  education. 

Even  if  he  had  never  served  on  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
Dallas  Herring  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
human  beings  North  Carolina  ever  produced.  He  is  our  own 
Renaissance  Man. 

He  was  a  scholar  at  Davidson  College.  He  graduated  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  even  though  he  had  to  leave  school  for  a  while  to  work  in 
his  family's  business  at  Rose  Hill. 

But  he  never  lost  the  common  touch.  Once,  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  state  board,  someone  brought  forth  one  of  these 
bureaucratic  documents  that  seemed  to  have  been  written  by  a 
machine.  Dr.  Herring  said,  "I  majored  in  English  at  Davidson.  I 
minored  in  Greek.  I  made  one  B.  And  I  can't  understand  a  word 
of  it."  He  made  them  take  it  back  and  rewrite  it. 

He  is  still  a  Greek  scholar.  Barton  Hayes,^  one  of  his  close 
friends,  says,  "Dallas  reads  the  Bible  in  Greek,  then  decides 
whether  the  King  James  version  is  correct." 

Like  Michelangelo,  he  is  a  tremendous  sculptor  and  painter. 
He  designed  and  carved  the  original  seal  of  the  community  col- 
lege system. 

He  is  a  man  of  excellence.  The  Greeks  defined  happiness  as  the 
full  use  of  one's  powers  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence.  That  defines 
Dallas  Herring.  We  should  learn  from  his  example  today,  in  a 
world  that  too  often  accepts  mediocrity  and  fears  excellence. 

He  believed,  passionately  and  deeply,  that  education  is  not 
just  for  scholars.  He  will  be  remembered  by  history  as  our 
greatest  proponent  of  total  education  for  everybody— the  work- 
ing man  and  woman  as  well  as  the  scholar. 

North  Carolina's  great  system  of  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  Dallas 
Herring's  belief.  Nearly  every  single  citizen  of  North  Carolina 
lives  within  commuting  distance  of  one  of  those  institutions.  The 
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system  has  brought  both  vocational  training  and  general  college 
preparation  within  reach  of  all  5.5  million  North  Carolinians.  I 
doubt  that  any  other  state  can  make  the  same  boast.  I  doubt  that 
we  fully  appreciate  how  much  that  system  means  to  our  people 
and  to  our  future  as  a  state. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  honor  Dr.  Herring  tonight  with  the 
creation  of  the  Dallas  Herring  Professorship  in  Community 
College  Education  at  North  Carolina  State  University.  This 
endowed  chair  will  be  a  permanent  tribute  to  his  distinguished 
and  lasting  contributions  to  education,  particularly  in  this  area. 

Thanks  to  the  leadership  and  vision  of  Dr.  Herring,  North 
Carolina  also  took  another  giant  step  forward  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  statewide  kindergarten  system. 

He  was  far  ahead  of  many  people,  too,  in  recognizing  the  need 
for  rigor  and  standards  in  our  educational  system.  Our  total 
testing  program,  including  the  minimum  competency  test  and 
the  annual  tests,  grew  from  the  seeds  planted  by  Dr.  Herring.  We 
owe  it  to  him,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  we  owe  it  to  our  children 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  this. 

Dallas  Herring  should  be  remembered  as  the  man  who  opened 
the  door  for  education  in  North  Carolina  and  invited  us  to  walk 
through,  unafraid,  to  face  our  future. 

His  spirit  is  best  expressed  by  Aristotle,  who  wrote: 

"Educated  men  are  as  much  superior  to  uneducated  men  as  the 
living  are  to  the  dead."^ 

For  this  driving  dream  of  excellence  and  education  for  all 
North  Carolinians,  I  join  you  tonight  in  paying  tribute  to  Dallas 
Herring. 


^William  Dallas  Herring  (1916-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Rose  Hill;  B.A., 
Davidson  College;  honorary  degrees;  longtime  mayor  of  Rose  Hill;  president  of 
Atlantic  Coffin  and  Casket  Company  and  president  of  Design  Service;  chairman, 
1957-1977,  of  State  Board  of  Education.  Powell,  North  Carolina  Lives,  593-594; 
Kay  W.  Bullock,  "A  Profile:  The  State  Board  of  Education,"  North  Carolina 
Public  Schools,  33  (February,  1969),  5;  Bob  Christensen,  "Green  Fills  Out  Term  of 
Herring,"  News  and  Observer,  April  8,  1977. 

2R.  Barton  Hayes  (1907-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Hudson;  B.S.,  Davidson 
College;  math  teacher,  1930-1931;  general  manager  and  superintendent,  1931- 
1947,  and  chief  executive  officer,  1947-1969,  Hudson  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co. 
and  affiliates;  now  retired;  longtime  member.  State  Board  of  Education.  R.  Bar- 
ton Hayes  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  January  3,  1980;  "Barton  Hayes  Good 
Example,"  editorial  in  Hickory  Daily  Record,  May  15,  1979. 

^From  Diogenes  Laertius,  book  V,  section  19,  quoted  in  Bartlett,  Familiar 
Quotations,  97. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  INNKEEPERS, 
RESTAURANT,  AND  MOTEL  ASSOCIATIONS 

Charlotte,  March  28,  1979 

[On  July  12,  1979,  Grovernor  Hunt  issued  a  statement  on  industrial 
investments  in  North  Carolina  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  He 
referred  to  tourism  as  one  of  the  state's  biggest  industries  and  said  he 
was  directing  the  Department  of  Commerce  "to  launch  intensive  media 
campaigns  both  in  and  out  of  state,  stressing  the  availability  of  fuel  and 
the  variety  of  vacation  opportunities  here."  There  had  been  a  20  percent 
drop  in  business  in  May  and  June  because  of  bad  weather  and  a 
gasoline  shortage  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  advertising  would 
focus  on  areas  such  as  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  and  Washington.  Various 
means  of  additional  advertising  would  be  used  in  the  summer,  the 
governor  said,  and  several  offers  had  been  made  for  free  advertising. 
The  Naegele  Outdoor  Advertising  Company  of  Raleigh  had  offered  100 
free  billboards  on  which  North  Carolinians  would  be  urged  to  vacation 
at  home;  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Broadcasters  and  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  had  indicated  a  willingness  to  donate  space 
and  time  for  the  promotion  of  vacations  in  the  state.] 

This  is  quite  a  gathering  here  tonight,  and  I  know  it  has  been 
quite  a  few  days  here  in  Charlotte  for  our  state's  travel  industry. 
I  am  pleased  that  I  can  take  part  in  this  joint  effort  by  the  Motel 
Association,  the  Restaurant  Association,  and  the  Innkeepers 
Association.  I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  be  here  yesterday  to  open  your 
trade  show;  I  try  not  to  leave  town  while  the  General  Assembly  is 
in  session.  I'm  sure  Lauch  Faircloth  did  a  good  job  of  getting  you 
started.  On  the  flight  this  evening.  Representative  Aaron  Plyler^ 
briefed  me  on  the  exposition,  and  it  sounds  like  it  was  an 
outstanding  show. 

I  wanted  to  come  here  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  you. 
Not  just  those  of  you  here  in  the  room  tonight,  but  all  the  folks  in 
the  restaurant  and  motel  business  who  have  been  here,  and  all 
the  folks  in  the  business  back  home  who  couldn't  make  the  trip. 
You  represent  a  big  part  of  what  we  can  call  the  travel  industry 
here  in  North  Carolina. 

Travel  is  a  big  industry,  one  of  the  biggest  in  our  state.  Travel 
spending  reached  just  about  $2  billion  in  North  Carolina  last 
year.  By  comparison,  the  income  from  tobacco  grown  on  North 
Carolina  farms  was  about  $1  billion  last  year.  This  industry 
means  over  180,000  jobs  for  North  Carolinians  and  $600  million 
a  year  in  state  and  local  taxes. 

North  Carolina— ''Variety  Vacationland"— is  a  great  travel 
state.  We  have  a  fantastic  range  of  attractions,  from  the  coast  to 
the  Piedmont  to  the  mountains.  Just  yesterday  I  had  lunch  in  my 
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office  with  a  writer  who  is  here  to  do  a  story  on  North  CaroHna 
for  the  National  Geographic  magazine. ^ 

So  this  is  a  great  industry.  It  has  great  potential  and,  we  hope, 
a  great  future. 

But  we  have  some  problems  ahead  of  us.  You  know  what  they 
are.  They  are  the  same  problems  all  of  our  country  and  every 
sector  of  our  economy  faces— energy  and  inflation. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  your  trade  show  exhibited  some  of  the 
latest  labor-saving  and  money-saving  equipment.  You  have 
recognized  how  much  harder  you  have  to  work  to  stay  ahead  of 
inflation.  I  know  what  costs  are  doing  to  your  operations.  At  the 
same  time,  more  and  more  people  are  eating  out  and  staying  out. 

This  country  has  a  tough  job  ahead  trying  to  control  inflation. 
In  state  government,  we're  working  to  hold  down  the  size  and  the 
cost  of  government  and  to  provide  some  tax  relief.  We  are 
holding  salary  increases  for  state  employees  strictly  within  the 
president's  guidelines.  The  voluntary  cooperation  of  labor  and 
business  is  essential.  I  have  to  say  to  you  that  regardless  of  what 
we  have  done  and  the  sacrifices  we  have  made,  we — all  of  us 
collectively — haven't  done  enough  yet;  and  more  will  be  required. 

Our  energy  problems  demand  the  same  attention.  The  only 
alternative  to  voluntary  conservation  is  involuntary  conserva- 
tion. Many  of  you  have  been  real  leaders  in  this  effort,  and  I 
thank  you  for  that. 

We  know  that  Sunday  closings  or  weekend  closings  of  gasoline 
stations  can  have  a  serious  impact  on  our  travel  industry.  We 
will  work  closely  with  the  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
minimize  the  impact  of  a  gas  shortage. 

As  you  confront  those  problems  and  others,  you  can  count  on 
one  thing:  the  strong  support  of  this  administration.  We  have  put 
a  new  emphasis  on  travel  and  tourism  during  the  last  two  years. 
We  have  made  some  substantial  investments  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  And,  thanks  to  you  and  your  industry,  they  have  paid 
off. 

We  have  doubled  the  state's  advertising  budget.  If  the  General 
Assembly  approves  our  budget  request,  yearly  spending  for 
advertising  will  have  tripled  since  1977.  That  year  we  increased 
it  from  a  half-million  dollars  to  a  million. 

The  results  have  been  gratifying.  You  know  what  I  mean  if  you 
have  seen  some  of  those  beautiful  two-page  color  ads  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  or  in  other  excellent  publications.  Our 
state's  ads  have  won  two  national  and  two  international  awards 
in  the  past  year.  Our  packet  of  travel  and  tourism  information 
was  judged  to  be  one  of  the  two  best  in  the  world,  behind  only 
Canada's.  And  Canada  better  watch  out  next  year. 
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Bill  Arnold^  and  his  staff  in  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Division 
have  done  a  great  job.  They  have  done  so  well,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  theirs  is  one  of  the  few  agencies  of  state  government 
that  is  due  for  a  budget  increase  next  year — from  the  current  $2.3 
million  to  about  $3.1  million.  We  get  a  big  return  on  that 
investment. 

We're  also  proposing  to  build  three  new  welcome  centers  on 
major  highways — in  Mecklenburg,  Surry,  and  Polk  counties. 

But  that  just  gets  them  here  to  North  Carolina.  You  are  the 
folks,  in  great  part,  who  help  keep  them  here,  or  attract  them 
back  here.  The  quality  of  the  service  you  provide  is  the  reason  for 
the  success  of  our  travel  industry.  Most  travelers  base  their 
notion  of  North  Carolina  hospitality  on  your  hospitality. 
Judging  by  the  record,  you're  doing  a  pretty  good  job  of  making 
them  feel  at  home. 


^  Aaron  W.  Plyler  (1926-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Monroe;  educated,  public 
schools  and  Florida  Military  Academy;  president  of  Plyler  Grading  and  Paving, 
Inc.,  and  of  Hilltop  Enterprises;  officer  in  several  other  businesses;  member,  state 
House  of  Representatives,  since  1975.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1975,  403;  1977, 
417;  1979,  398. 

2Neil  Morgan,  "Home  to  North  Carolina,"  National  Geographic,  157  (March, 
1980),  333-359. 

^William  Arnold  (1936-  ),  native  of  Greenville;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.A.  in 
English,  East  Carolina  University;  U.S.  Army,  1959-1961;  on  staff  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  newspapers,  1955-1959,  1961-1964;  Virginia  State  Travel 
Service,  1964-1975;  with  Division  of  Travel  and  Tourism  for  North  Carolina, 
1975-1980;  since  January,  1980,  special  assistant  to  secretary  of  commerce  for 
motion  picture  development.  William  Arnold  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  November 
30,  1979. 


STATEMENT  ON  PLANS  FOR  HEALTH  CARE 
Raleigh,  March  29,  1979 

[On  November  1,  1978,  Governor  Hunt  met  with  the  Primary  Care 
Task  Force,  asking  its  members  to  study  problems  relating  to  health 
care  in  North  Carolina  and  to  submit  a  report  on  findings.  He  said  his 
administration  had  a  goal  of  raising  a  new  generation  of  North 
Carolinians,  a  generation  where  every  child  could  achieve  to  his  or  her 
maximum  ability,  could  get  a  job,  could  take  care  of  himself  or  herself. 
Basic  health,  a  secure  and  healthy  family,  good  nutrition  were  all 
essential  in  raising  that  new  generation.  He  said  he  wanted  to  assure  a 
continuation  of  the  positive  relationship  that  existed  between  the  public 
and  private  providers  of  health  care.  He  wanted  to  be  sure  that  pregnant 
mothers  and  newborn  babies  were  cared  for  properly. 

In  the  following  statement,  Governor  Hunt  referred  to  two  reports,  one 
of  which  was  the  report  produced  by  the  Primary  Care  Task  Force.] 
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I  am  pleased  to  announce  today  two  significant  steps  forward 
in  providing  good  health  care  for  all  North  Carolinians.  One  is  a 
state  plan  for  meeting  the  health  care  needs  of  our  children.^  The 
other  is  a  report  on  how  public  health  agencies  and  the  private 
medical  community  can  work  together  to  provide  good  basic 
health  care  for  every  one. ^ 

Although  these  two  reports  address  different  areas,  they  fit 
closely  together.  Both  are  based  on  the  principle  that  every 
North  Carolinian  should  be  able  to  get  good  health  care.  Both 
emphasize  that  the  local  community  should  decide  the  best  way 
of  doing  that.  Both  call  for  close  cooperation  between  the  public 
and  private  health  sectors.  And  both  seek  to  hold  down  costs  by 
making  better  use  of  the  resources  we  already  have. 

The  prime  objective  of  the  Child  Health  Plan  is  to  provide  a 
"health  care  home"  for  every  child— a  place  where  he  or  she  can 
get  basic  health  care.  That  can  be  a  doctor's  office,  a  public 
health  clinic,  or  whatever  best  meets  the  local  need. 

The  primary  care  report  provides  a  means  for  public  health 
agencies  and  the  private  medical  community  to  determine 
whether  good  primary  care — the  everyday  care  you  typically  get 
from  a  family  doctor — is  available  to  everyone  and  to  decide  how 
to  fill  in  any  gaps  that  exist. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  public  and  private  medical 
communities  worked  hand-in-hand  to  develop  these  two 
approaches.  This  is  the  closest  cooperation  I  have  ever  witnessed 
between  these  two  groups,  and  it  represents  a  shared  commit- 
ment to  provide  good  health  care  to  all  North  Carolinians. 

Child  Health  Plan 

The  Child  Health  Plan  was  developed  jointly  by  the  North 
Carolina  Pediatric  Society  and  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources. 

It  recognizes  that  by  providing  good  health  care  early  in  life  we 
can  make  great  progress  toward  raising  that  new  generation 
that  can  transform  North  Carolina. 

The  plan  outlines  our  statewide  needs,  including  prenatal  and 
perinatal  care,  nutrition  services,  immunization  and  preschool 
development.  It  recommends  that  local  people  determine  their 
own  child-health  needs  and  develop  their  own  approach  to 
providing  a  health -care  home  to  each  child.  That  effort  should 
involve  the  public  and  private  health  sectors,  child-serving 
groups  such  as  the  schools  and  social  services,  and  parents  and 
citizens. 
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Primary  Care  Report 

The  Primary  Care  Report  was  a  joint  effort  by  the  North 
CaroHna  Medical  Society,  the  Old  North  State  Medical  Society, 
and  the  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

The  1977  General  Assembly  authorized  grants  to  public  health 
agencies  to  provide  primary  care.  This  report  suggests  that  local 
planning  committees  be  established  to  determine  whether  that 
care  is  available  to  everyone  and,  if  not,  how  it  can  best  be 
provided — through  a  private  doctor,  or  a  clinic,  or  whatever. 
Both  the  public  and  private  medical  sectors  would  be  involved  in 
those  local  planning  efforts. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  with  me  today  some  of  the  people  who  are 
responsible  for  these  two  excellent  reports:  Dr.  Sarah  Morrow; 
Dr.  James  E.  Davis, ^  chairman  of  the  Primary  Care  Task  Force; 
and  Dr.  David  R.  Williams,^  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
Pediatric  Society,  who  worked  on  both  task  forces.  I  also  want  to 
thank  Dr.  Tom  Frothingham^  with  the  Pediatric  Society,  Dr. 
Minta  Saunders,^  and  Dr.  Hugh  Tilson^  for  their  work  on  these. 


iJoint  Child  Health  Planning  Task  Force,  A  Child  Health  Plan  for  Raising  a 
New  Generation  (Raleigh:  [North  Carolina  Pediatric  Society  and  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  1979]). 

-[James  S.  Davis,  Chairman,  Governor's  Primary  Care  Task  Force],  Report  of 
the  Governor's  Primary  Care  Task  Force,  Submitted  to  the  Governor,  March, 
1979. 

3James  E.  Davis  (1918-  ),  native  of  Goldsboro;  resident  of  Durham;  B.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
U.S.  Naval  Medical  Corps,  1945-1946;  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Korea,  1953-1954;  sur- 
gical intern,  assistant  resident  surgeon.  New  York  Hospital,  Cornell  University 
Medical  Center,  1944-1945,  1946-1950;  chief  surgical  resident.  New  York  Hospi- 
tal, 1950-1951;  practice  of  surgery,  Durham,  1951-1953,  and  since  1954;  professor 
of  clinical  surgery.  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine  and  asso- 
ciate professor  of  clinical  surgery,  Duke  University  School  of  Medicine.  James  E. 
Davis  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  December  7,  1979. 

^David  R.  Williams  (1937-  ),  native  of  Laurinburg;  resident  of  Thomasville; 
B.A.,  M.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  captain,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
1966-1968;  private  practice,  pediatrics,  since  1968;  chairman.  North  Carolina 
Chapter,  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  and  North  Carolina  Pediatric  Society; 
chairman,  Davidson  County  Board  of  Health.  David  R.  Williams  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  December  5,  1979. 

^Thomas  Eliot  Frothingham  (1926-  ),  native  of  Boston;  resident  of  Durham; 
M.D.,  Harvard  University;  U.S.  Navy,  1944-1946,  1952-1955,  CDR,  USNR-R; 
affiliated  with  Harvard  University,  1961-1969,  Corvallis  Clinic,  Oregon,  1969- 
1973,  Duke  University,  since  1979,  holding  position  of  professor  of  pediatrics. 
Thomas  Eliot  Frothingham  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  December  4,  1979. 

^Minta  M.  Saunders  (1924-  ),  native  of  Reidsville;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.A., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  assistant  director. 
Institute  for  Child  Development  and  Research,  assistant.  Infant  Care  Project, 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  1967-1971;  research  assistant 
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professor,  School  of  Public  Health,  Department  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health, 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1974-1977;  assistant  secretary  for 
children,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Human  Resources,  since  April,  1977. 
Minta  M.  Saunders  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  December  10,  1979. 

^Hugh  H.  Tilson  (1940-  ),  native  of  New  Kensington,  Pennsylvania;  B.A., 
Reed  College;  M.D.,  Washington  University;  master's  and  doctorate  in  public 
health.  Harvard  University;  U.S.  Army  veteran;  numerous  positions,  including 
that  as  clinical  professor  of  preventive  medicine  and  public  health.  University  of 
Oregon  Medical  School;  director  of  Multanomah  County  Department  of  Human 
Resources,  Portland,  Oregon,  before  moving  to  North  Carolina;  appointed 
director  of  Health  Services  Division,  Department  of  Human  Resources,  effective 
January  1,  1979;  resigned,  effective  June  30,  1981.  A.  L.  May,  "Health  Officer 
Named,"  News  and  Observer,  November  3, 1978;  Bobbie  Marcom,  administrative 
secretary  to  Hugh  H.  Tilson,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  August  14,  1979;  Sherry 
Johnson,  "Health  Services  Official  Resigns;  Plans  Return  to  Private  Practice," 
News  and  Observer,  April  3,  1981. 


EAST  CAROLINA  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  GROUNDBREAKING 

Greenville,  March  30,  1979 

My  friends,  we  have  come  here  today  to  celebrate  a  special 
occasion— the  groundbreaking  ceremony  that  will  initiate  con- 
struction of  this  medical  science  building.  It  will  be  the  major 
educational  building  for  the  East  Carolina  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

This  day  climaxes  the  dreams  and  the  hard  work  of  the  people 
who  cared  and  brought  it  about.  Many  of  them  are  here  with  us 
today. 

This  day  dramatizes  our  commitment  to  making  good  health 
care  available  to  all  of  our  people— young  and  old,  black  and 
white,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  city  and  in  the  country. 

This  day  also  symbolizes  a  new  beginning  for  eastern  North 
Carolina. 

As  governor,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  take  part  in  this 
groundbreaking.  I  am  proud  to  have  taken  part  in  the  effort  that 
made  it  possible. 

Almost  two  years  ago  to  the  day — on  March  26, 1977, 1  came  to 
Greenville  to  participate  in  the  dedication  of  the  new  Pitt  County 
Memorial  Hospital.  I  spoke  then  of  the  commitment  to  provide 
comprehensive  medical  services  and  to  educate  and  train 
medical  manpower  for  all  of  our  state. 

This  building  is  the  second  major  element  in  the  Academic 
Health  Center  Complex  which  is  developing  through  this  unique 
partnership  between  Pitt  County  and  East  Carolina  University. 
I  call  your  attention  again  to  the  inspiring  example  of  people 
working  together  to  meet  people's  needs. 
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The  physical  proportions  of  this  building  are  as  awesome  as  its 
meaning  to  our  state.  Its  nine  stories  and  450,000  square  feet  will 
house  all  the  teaching  facilities  of  the  school  of  medicine- 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  the  school  of  medicine's  adminis- 
trative offices;  the  space  will  permit  the  doubling  of  the  size  of 
the  school's  classes. 

In  June,  1975,  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  over  $43 
million  for  this  school  of  medicine.  That  included  $3.8  million  for 
construction  of  a  bed  tower  addition  to  Pitt  County  Memorial 
Hospital. 

The  budget  I  have  proposed  to  the  current  General  Assembly 
contains  almost  $1.7  million  to  be  added  to  that  reserve,  bring- 
ing the  total  available  for  construction  of  the  bed  tower  to  $5.5 
million. 

With  this  groundbreaking,  let  us  remind  ourselves  of  the  mis- 
sion of  this  health  complex. 

The  East  Carolina  University  School  of  Medicine  has  been 
given  special  responsibilities  to  develop  an  educational  program 
that  will  be  appropriate  for  family  physicians  and  other  primary- 
care  physicians  who  will  practice  in  the  rural  areas  of  North 
Carolina.  The  school  has  also  accepted  the  challenge  of  using  its 
resources  to  improve  the  health  care  available  in  our  state's 
eastern  twenty-nine  counties,  the  most  medically  underserved 
area  of  North  Carolina. 

In  just  four  years  the  school  has  recruited  a  faculty  of  thirty- 
five  basic  scientists  and  fifty  clinicians  to  spearhead  the  educa- 
tional and  patient  care  aspects  of  its  program.  The  school  has 
reached  cooperative  working  agreements  with  the  Eastern  Area 
Health  Education  Center  programs,  Pitt  County  and  other 
health  departments,  and  a  variety  of  hospitals  and  individual 
physicians.  The  school  has  developed  residency  training 
programs  in  cooperation  with  Pitt  County  Memorial  Hospital  in 
major  disciplines  including  family  practice,  internal  medicine, 
obstetrics  and  gynecology,  pediatrics,  psychiatry,  and  surgery. 

The  first  class  will  graduate  in  1981.  Two  classes  are  currently 
enrolled. 

In  sum,  the  school  of  medicine  has  made  amazing  progress  in 
its  first  years. 

But  this  ceremony  symbolizes  even  more  than  the  success  of 
this  medical  program.  It  is  a  sign  of  what  is  happening  in 
eastern  North  Carolina. 

Thankfully,  North  Carolina  has  overcome  the  evils  of 
sectionalism.  Those  days  should  never  return. 

But  those  of  us  who  call  eastern  North  Carolina  home  can  take 
pride.  Those  of  us  who  know  the  rich,  flat  land;  those  of  us  who 
know  the  people,  and  the  opportunities  they  have  missed — 
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education,  health  care,  good  jobs— can  see  change  coming  as  the 
sun  rises  in  the  east.  We  can  feel  it  in  the  pace  of  our  cities  and 
towns.  We  can  see  it  in  our  people's  faces. 

Just  two  weeks  ago,  the  Board  of  Transportation  approved  a 
new  four-lane  highway  264  from  Wilson  to  near  Greenville.  Not 
too  long  ago,  I  opened  the  missing  link  of  Interstate  95  from  Gold 
Rock  to  Kenly — with  mixed  feelings,  because  those  four  lanes  cut 
right  through  my  family's  farm. 

I  know  all  of  us  experience  those  same  mixed  feelings  as  we 
watch  what  is  happening.  Progress  brings  expectation  and 
jubilation;  it  also  brings  regret  and  sadness.  We  seek  to  adjust  to 
changing  times  while  holding  fast  to  unchanging  principles. 

But  we  rejoice  today,  rejoice  for  what  this  ceremony  and  this 
school  and  this  complex  mean  for  our  people  and  the  lives  they 
live  and  the  lives  our  children  will  live. 

We  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  1980s,  bursting  with  hope  and 
promise  for  the  future. 

This  day  is  possible  because  of  you,  because  of  the  vision  and 
energy  of  citizens  and  community  leaders,  legislators,  and 
educators. 

The  sun  is  shining  on  us,  and  a  new  day  is  ahead.  Let  us  rejoice 
today  and  rededicate  ourselves  to  an  even  better  tomorrow. 


INDIAN  UNITY  CONFERENCE 
Fayetteville,  March  30,  1979 

I  appreciate  your  kindness  in  breaking  up  your  program  to 
accommodate  my  schedule,  because  as  a  former  member  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Commission,  I  would  feel  as  if  something  were 
missing  if  I  didn't  get  to  see  my  old  friends  again.  This  is  a  great 
conference  in  many  ways — I  understand  you  had  more  to 
preregister  for  this  year's  conference  than  you  had  to  attend  last 
year's — more  than  500  people. 

This  is  a  great  conference,  too,  because  of  the  vital  issues  you 
are  discussing — economic  development,  particularly  in  small 
communities,  education,  and  children.  As  you  know,  these  are 
my  consuming  interests,  and  they  are  the  main  features  of  my 
program  for  North  Carolina. 

You  have  come  from  all  across  this  great  state — from  Bird- 
town,  Hollister,  Herring,  Bolton,  and  many  other  communities — 
to  unite  for  progress.  I  know  we  can  make  great  progress  together 
as  a  people,  because  we  have  the  potential  and  because  we  are 
willing  to  work  for  it. 
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Our  willingness  to  work  is  one  of  our  great  strengths  as  we 
seek  better  economic  opportunities  for  our  communities.  Just  last 
year  we  got  more  than  $2  billion  in  industrial  investment — and 
many  of  those  investors  said  our  work  ethic  was  a  strong  selling 
point.  What  we  need  to  do  now  is  concentrate  on  locating  that 
growth  in  communities  where  people  live,  to  give  our  people 
opportunities  to  grow  and  advance  without  having  to  leave  the 
hometowns  they  love.  I  know  that,  for  example,  up  near  Essex 
many  young  Indian  men  commute  to  Virginia  for  their  jobs. 
They  don't  do  it  because  they  like  it,  but  they  can't  afford  to  stay 
at  home.  Some  of  you  will  be  meeting  tomorrow  with  Jack 
Stewart, 1  assistant  director  of  my  task  force  on  Small 
Community  Economic  Development,  to  talk  about  this.  I  want 
you  to  continue  to  work  with  him  and  with  the  others  in  our 
Commerce  Department  to  locate  good,  clean,  high-wage 
industries  in  our  more  rural  areas. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  about  the  strengths  of  your  fine  com- 
munities. You  have  some  of  the  strongest  neighborhood  ties  to  be 
found  anywhere;  you  care  about  each  other,  you  work  together  to 
build  community  centers  and  churches,  and  you  raise  your 
children  in  these  communities  to  know  the  value  of  honesty,  hard 
work,  and  good  friends.  You  know  the  worth  of  good  soil,  clean 
air,  and  fresh  water.  And  you  know  that  with  some  good  jobs, 
these  communities  can  remain  vital,  powerful  places  to  live  for 
many  generations. 

I  know  you're  concerned  about  our  future  generations — that 
your  children,  and  their  children,  grow  up  to  be  whole,  healthy, 
productive  people  with  good  educations  and  with  a  solid  back- 
ground in  the  values  and  culture  that  you  treasure.  You  have 
more  than  150  young  people  involved  in  this  conference,  and  I 
commend  you  for  reaching  out  to  them,  for  speaking  to  their 
needs,  for  loving  them  and  sharing  with  them. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  way  for  us  to  make  a  giant  leap 
forward  is  to  raise  up  a  new  generation,  by  concentrating  on  our 
children  in  their  earliest  years.  I  have  asked  the  General 
Assembly  to  pass  a  New  Generation  Act,^  which  would  help  us  at 
the  county  level  to  do  a  better  job  with  the  health  and  education 
resources  we  already  have.  I  have  asked  the  legislature  to 
provide  funds  for  better  care  for  newborns  and  pregnant 
mothers.  I  have  asked  for  funds  to  expand  our  high-risk  infant 
identification  and  tracking  program  and  to  provide  the  first  state 
funds  for  day  care. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  do  a  better  job  with  the  young 
people  who  are  now  in  our  public  schools,  and  I  have  asked  for  a 
number  of  improvements  there:  for  $14.4  million  more  for  reme- 
dial education  in  grades  seven  through  twelve,  for  students  who 
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need  help,  or  appear  to  need  help  with  the  competency  tests;  for 
more  vocational  education  teachers  and  school  psychologists;  for 
a  new  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  to  train  our  brightest 
high  school  students  to  become  the  engineers  and  scientists  we 
badly  need. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  involved  in  community  programs 
to  help  students  pass  the  competency  tests.  I  commend  you 
highly  for  that.  Many  of  you  are  educators;  you  know  how  crucial 
it  is  to  get  a  good  education;  you  know  we  must  make  sure  our 
children  get  what  they  need  to  live  good  lives.  I  hope  that,  as  you 
discuss  the  competency  tests  in  your  workshops,  you  will  find 
new  ways  to  help  those  children  who  need  it;  and  I  hope  you  will 
leave  here  with  renewed  determination  to  see  that  Indian 
children  do  well,  as  they  are  capable  of  doing. 

The  great  Cherokee  Sequoyah  invented  the  Cherokee 
alphabet — and  by  the  time  of  the  Trail  of  Tears,  historians  say  75 
percent  of  the  Cherokee  people  could  read  and  write  their 
language.  Today  Vine  DeLoria^  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  great 
philosophers  of  our  time.  In  his  latest  book  he  presents  a 
remarkable  melding  of  Indian  and  Western  thought  that  is  a 
significant  step  in  helping  us  make  sense  of  our  modern  world. 

This  shows,  if  anyone  still  doubts,  what  Indian  people  have 
done  and  can  do.  You  are  a  beautiful  people — the  Queen  of  our 
Capital  City  ["Miss  Raleigh"]  is  Linda  Locklear!"^  You  are  a 
strong,  proud  people  who  work  together  and  work  hard.  North 
Carolina  is  lucky  to  have  more  than  50,000  of  you  as  citizens. 

I  hold  you  in  my  heart  with  great  respect. 


'John  P.  Stewart,  Jr.  (1937-  ),  native  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  resident  of  Chapel 
Hill;  B.S.,  Springfield  College;  Cleveland  Marshall  Law  School;  graduate  work  in 
finance.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  various  positions  in 
industry  and  banking,  1959-1975;  director  of  marketing,  Soul  City  Company, 
1975-1978;  special  assistant,  Economic  Development  Division,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Commerce,  since  1978.  John  P.  Stewart,  Jr.,  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  January  18,  1980. 

^See  "Statement  on  New  Generation  Interagency  Committees,"  March  1, 1979, 
footnote  1. 

■^Vine  Victor  DeLoria,  Jr.  (1933-  ),  native  of  South  Dakota;  B.S.,  Iowa  State; 
M.Th.,  Lutheran  School  of  Theology;  J.D.,  University  of  Colorado;  USMCR, 
1954-1956;  various  posts,  including  executive  director.  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  1964-1967;  lecturer.  West  Washington  State  College,  1964- 
1967;  chairman.  Institute  for  Development  of  Indian  Law,  Washington,  D.C., 
1971-1976;  author  of  books,  including  God  Is  Red,  1973,  The  Indian  Affair,  1974, 
The  Metaphysics  of  Modern  Existence,  1977.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1978-1979, 
I,  812. 

^Linda  Gail  Locklear  (1955-  ),  graduate  of  Pembroke  State  University, 
1977;  John  Robert  Powers  Modeling  School;  employed  by  Lumbee  Regional 
Development  Association,  1975-1976;  N.C.  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs,  1976- 
1979;  regional  coordinator  for  the  N.C.  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Linda 
Gail  Locklear  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  18,  1980. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 
Raleigh,  April  3,  1979 

Secretary  Hodgkins,  Tom  Storrs,i  distinguished  guests  and 
friends  of  the  symphony. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  boy  growing  up  in  Wilson  County,  I  have 
been  inspired  by  the  North  CaroHna  Symphony.  It  still  inspires 
me,  just  as  it  inspires  thousands  of  North  Carolinians  each  year. 
I'm  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  tonight  to  express  my 
appreciation — both  as  governor  and  as  one  lover  of  good  music — 
to  the  sjonphony  and  to  those  friends  who  make  our  North 
Carolina  Symphony  possible.  I  may  even  take  up  my  violin 
lessons  again. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  North  Carolina  National  Bank  for 
hosting  us  this  evening.  We  are  fortunate  in  this  state  to  have 
business  leadership — at  NCNB  and  in  a  number  of  other 
companies— that  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  arts.  On 
behalf  of  the  entire  state,  I  want  to  thank  NCNB  and  the  entire 
business  community  for  that  attitude. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  the  General  Assembly  being  honored 
tonight  for  its  generous  support  of  the  arts,  for  making  North 
North  Carolina  truly  the  State  of  the  Arts.  We  can  take  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  state-supported  sjnn- 
phonies  in  the  nation. 

And  we  can  take  great  pride  in  the  excellence  of  this  symphony 
and  in  the  beauty  of  its  music.  We  can  take  pride  that,  every  year, 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  young  people  get  a  chance  to  hear  this 
kind  of  music — an  opportunity  that  many  people  never  enjoy. 

It  is  pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  good  for  the  soul.  As  someone  once 
said: 

When  power  leads  us  toward  arrogance,  music  reminds  us  of  our 
limitations.  When  power  narrows  the  areas  of  our  concern,  music 
reminds  us  of  the  richness  and  diversity  of  our  existence.  When  power 
corrupts,  music  cleanses,  for  art  establishes  the  basic  human  truths 
which  must  serve  as  the  touchstone  of  our  judgment.^ 

It  is  my  pleasure  now  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  George  Norman^ 
of  Greensboro,  who  is  chairman  of  the  sjrmphony  trustees. 


^Thomas  Irwin  Storrs  (1918-  ),  native  of  Nashville,  Tennessee;  resident  of 
Charlotte;  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University;  served 
to  lieutenant  commander,  USNR,  1941-1945,  1951-1952;  commander,  Reserve, 
retired;  with  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Richmond,  1934-1960;  with  North  Carolina 
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National  Bank,  since  1960,  holding  various  positions  including  those  of  executive 
vice-president,  Greensboro,  vice-chairman  of  board  of  directors,  president,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  since  1977;  past  president  of  North  Carolina  National 
Bank  Corporation  and,  since  1974,  chairman  of  the  board.  Who's  Who  in  the 
South  and  Southwest,  1978-1979,  706. 

2John  F.  Kennedy,  in  an  address  at  Amherst  College  on  October  26, 1963,  said, 
"When  power  leads  man  toward  arrogance,  poetry  reminds  him  of  his 
limitations.  When  power  narrows  the  areas  of  man's  concern,  poetry  reminds 
him  of  the  richness  and  diversity  of  his  existence.  When  power  corrupts,  poetry 
cleanses.  For  art  establishes  the  basic  human  truths  which  must  serve  as  the 
touchstone  of  our  judgment."  Editors  of  Country  Beautiful  Magazine;  Editorial 
Direction,  Michael  P.  Dineen;  Robert  L.  Policy  (ed.),  America  the  Beautiful:  In  the 
Words  of  John  F.  Kennedy  (Elm  Grove,  Wisconsin:  Country  Beautiful 
Foundation,  Inc.,  Second  Edition,  1964),  60.  Governor  Hunt  obviously 
paraphrased  the  quotation. 

^George  E.  Norman,  Jr.  (1914-  ),  native  of  Charlotte;  resident  of 
Greensboro;  B.S.  in  textile  manufacturing.  North  Carolina  State  University; 
World  War  II  army  veteran,  with  rank  of  captain;  with  Burlington  Industries, 
Inc.,  1938-1979;  last  position  before  retirement,  vice-president  for  public  affairs. 
George  E.  Norman,  Jr.,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  December  18,  1979. 


STATEMENT  ON 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEMS 

Raleigh,  April  4,  1979 

[In  the  following  statement,  the  governor  predicted  that  the  Agency 
for  Public  Telecommunications  would  become  active  and  would  "be  a 
very  important  step  in  improving  the  quality  of  services  at  a  substantial 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  in  the  next  few  years."  In  September,  1980,  it 
was  possible  for  the  governor  to  open  the  Teleconference  Center  in  the 
Womack  Building  in  Raleigh.  The  first  teleconference  was  held  v^th 
Herbert  Hyde  in  Asheville.  The  chief  executive  predicted  that  travel 
costs  and  energy  would  be  saved  by  use  of  the  new  center,  and  he  urged 
that  "state  government  use  this  system  in  every  possible  instance.  .  . ."] 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  a  package  of  legislation  that  I 
believe  will  bring  more  order  and  efficiency  to  the  wide  range  of 
telecommunications  systems  in  state  government  and  that  will 
help  us  deal  effectively  with  the  revolutionary  changes  in 
electronic  communications. 

Telecommunications  simply  means  the  transmission  of  infor- 
mation by  electronic  means — whether  that  be  the  Highway 
Patrol's  two-way  radios,  educational  television  in  the  schools,  or 
computerized  health  data  for  hospitals.  These  systems  are 
rapidly  becoming  more  sophisticated  and  are  revolutionizing  the 
way  state  government  handles  information,  in  the  same  way 
that  video  display  terminals  changed  the  operation  of 
newspapers. 
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Right  now  state  government  spends  more  than  $50  milKon  a 
year  on  290  different  telecommunications  systems,  and  many 
agencies  are  planning  to  update  systems  or  acquire  new  ones. 
Because  we  could  foresee  that  changing  technology  would  be 
affecting  these  state  systems  and  the  services  they  provide,  I 
named  a  task  force  last  year  to  study  the  matter.  Herbert  Hyde^ 
served  as  chairman,  and  Representative  Charlie  Rose,  who  is  a 
telecommunications  leader  in  Congress,  became  a  vice- 
chairman.  An  impressive  group  of  people  from  around  the  state, 
including  President  Bill  Friday  and  Superintendent  Craig 
Phillips,  agreed  to  serve  on  the  task  force. 

That  task  force  has  recommended  three  pieces  of  legislation. 

The  first  bill  would  establish  a  board  of  trustees,  like  that  for 
Memorial  Hospital,  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Center 
for  Public  Television. 2  That  will  give  our  public  television 
network  the  visibility  it  needs  and  help  it  develop  better 
production  capability  for  its  broadcasts. 

The  second  bill  clarifies  and  updates  the  telecommunications 
statutes  in  the  Department  of  Administration,^  to  give  maximum 
coordination  and  help  the  state  take  the  best  advantage  of 
coming  changes  in  technology. 

The  third  bill  establishes  the  Agency  for  Public  Telecom- 
munications,"^  or  APT.  APT  will  be  a  clearinghouse,  providing 
state  and  local  agencies  with  information  about  the  location  of 
facilities  and  the  most  cost-effective  means  of  production.  APT 
would  also  operate  a  media  production  center. 

I  consider  the  establishment  of  the  Agency  for  Public  Tele- 
communications to  be  a  very  important  step  in  improving  the 
quality  of  services  at  a  substantial  savings  to  the  taxpayers  in 
the  next  few  years. 

Just  last  year,  state  government  spent  more  than  $4  million  on 
production  facilities  and  personnel,  not  counting  the  university 
system.  Yet  there  is  still  no  coordinated,  high-quality  production 
facility.  We  have  a  great  need  for  training  films,  public  health 
programs  and  educational  programs,  travel  promotion  films, 
and  historical  documentation.  We  could  get  these  services  for 
people  at  a  lower  cost  and  do  more  with  what  we  have  if  we  had 
better  coordination. 

We  are  asking  the  General  Assembly  for  about  half  a  million 
dollars  to  start  putting  these  services  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  in 
one  consolidated  facility,  with  good  equipment  and  personnel. 
The  APT  production  center  will  be  a  receipts-based  operation 
that  should  be  self-supporting  within  a  few  years. 


'Herbert  Lee  Hyde  (1925-  ),  native  of  Swain  County;  resident  of  Asheville; 
B.A.,  Western  Carolina  University;  J.D.,  New  York  University;  iawyer;  World 
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War  II  navy  veteran;  member,  state  Senate,  1965-1966,  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, 1973-1975;  succeeded  J.  Phil  Carlton  as  secretary  of  Department  of  Crime 
Control  and  Public  Safety,  January,  1979;  resigned  in  August  to  return  to  private 
law  practice  in  Asheville.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1975,  390;  Jack  Aulis,  "He's  a 
Touch  of  Color  Admist  [sic]  Governmental  Greys,"  News  and  Observer,  April  15, 
1975;  news  release  of  Governor  Hunt,  August  10,  1979. 

2" An  Act  to  Authorize  Establishment  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Center  for  Public  Television,"  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  649,  was  effective  upon 
ratification,  May  28,  1979. 

^"An  Act  to  Revise  the  Department  of  Administration  Telecommunications 
Statutes"  was  ratified  June  8,  1979;  it  became  effective  on  July  1.  N.C.  Session 
Laws,  1979,  c.  901. 

^"An  Act  to  Establish  the  North  Carolina  Agency  for  Public  Telecommuni- 
cations" amended  Article  9  of  Chapter  143B  of  the  General  Statutes  by  adding  a 
new  Part  20;  it  was  effective  upon  ratification,  July  1,  1979.  N.C.  Session  Laws, 
1979,  c.  900. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 
AND  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Laurinburg,  April  5,  1979 

[Governor  Hunt  spoke  to  a  number  of  regional  associations,  as  well  as 
statev^dde  groups,  working  toward  the  goal  of  economic  development. 
For  example,  he  spoke  on  November  22,  1977,  to  the  Mount  Olive 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  in  that  talk  he  said,  "County  economic 
development  conferences  show  that  our  people  want  growth  and  new 
jobs."  On  May  4,  1978,  speaking  to  the  Albemarle  Area  Development 
Association,  the  governor  discussed  the  state's  unprecedented  industrial 
growth,  exciting  prospects  found  during  the  trade  mission  to  Europe 
and  Israel,  and  the  work  of  the  industrial  development  leaders  in 
Hertford  and  Pasquotank  counties.  He  stressed  the  importance  of 
community  attitude  in  winning  new  industry. 

During  1980  Governor  Hunt  talked  about  economic  development  at 
several  places,  including  Winston-Salem  on  March  27  when  he 
addressed  the  Northwest  North  Carolina  Development  Association.  He 
said  he  was  "proud  of  each  of  you  for  the  work  you  have  done  in 
improving  this  entire  eleven-county  area."  He  talked  about  many 
phases  of  state  activity  that  were  vital  in  North  Carolina's  economic 
development.  On  May  14,  1980,  the  governor  spoke  to  the  Laurinburg/ 
Scotland  County  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  again  talking  about 
"North  Carolina  and  its  economic  potential  as  we  enter  the  1980s."  As 
he  had  done  in  other  talks,  he  mentioned  cooperation  between  state 
government  and  local  citizens  in  attracting  industry,  about  the  impor- 
tance of  education  to  economic  growth,  about  the  necessity  of  training 
people  for  new  jobs,  about  maintenance  of  an  excellent  transportation 
system,  about  management  of  wastes  and  development  of  new  sources 
of  energy.  He  spoke  in  a  similar  vein  to  the  Southern  Albemarle  Asso- 
ciation in  Washington  on  September  29,  1980,  and  to  the  Committee  of 
100  in  Wilmington  on  October  13,  1980.  In  each  of  these  speeches  he 
adapted  his  remarks  to  fit  the  local  situation,  though  the  general  theme 
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was  consistently  followed  as  he  promoted  his  call  for  continued  and 
increased  economic  growth  in  North  Carolina.] 

I'm  glad  to  be  here  tonight,  because  I  can  look  around  the  room 
and  see  why  North  Carolina  is  enjoying  the  greatest  economic 
boom  in  its  history. 

We  have  as  our  hosts  members  of  the  Laurinburg-Scotland 
County  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce— business  leaders  like  those 
throughout  the  state  who  are  responsible  for  so  much  of  the 
progress  we  have  made. 

We  have  local  government  leaders — the  people  who  provide 
good  public  services  to  support  our  economy. 

We  have  the  State  Board  of  Economic  Development — business 
leaders  from  all  across  this  state  who  are  working  for  good 
economic  growth. 

And  we  have  with  us  tonight  a  special  group  of  people  who 
play  a  vitally  important  role  in  economic  growth  in  this  state— 
the  industrial  development  staff  of  our  Department  of 
Commerce. 

All  of  you  have  played  an  important  part  in  North  Carolina's 
economic  growth,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that.  This  gath- 
ering here  tonight  sjnubolizes  the  public-private  partnership  and 
the  partnership  between  state  and  local  government  that  have 
made  that  growth  possible. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  successful  you  have  been.  During  the 
two  years  and  three  months  I  have  been  governor,  North  Caro- 
lina has  attracted  more  than  $4  billion  worth  of  investment  in 
new  and  expanded  industries.  That  means  over  60,000  new  jobs 
for  our  people,  and  that  carries  tremendous  implications  for  our 
progress  as  a  state. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  had  over  $2 
billion  worth  of  industrial  investment. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  tonight  that  1979  promises  to  be 
another  outstanding  year  in  terms  of  economic  growth.  Already 
this  year,  we  have  attracted  over  $1  billion  worth  of  industrial 
investment.  The  great  bulk  of  that  is  in  the  refinery  planned  for 
Brunswick  County,  an  investment  that  is  now  estimated  at 
about  $600  million. 

Now,  those  big  figures  are  eye-catching.  But  there  are  some 
other  figures,  as  you  look  at  our  record  over  the  last  two  years, 
that  can  be  even  more  revealing  about  the  quality  of  the  eco- 
nomic growth  North  Carolina  is  experiencing.  Let  me  share 
some  of  those  with  you. 

We  are  diversifying  our  industrial  base.  The  industries  of 
textiles,  apparel,  and  furniture  have  traditionally  accounted  for 
the  bulk  of  our  industry;  and  they  will  continue  to  be  vitally 
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important.  But  other  industrial  sectors  are  expanding  fast.  Last 
year,  for  example,  only  11.9  percent  of  the  total  industrial  invest- 
ment was  in  textiles,  apparel,  and  furniture.  That  compares  to  41 
percent  in  1970  and  23  percent  in  1976. 

High-technology  companies  are  showing  more  and  more 
interest  in  locating  in  North  Carolina.  Sixty -two  percent  of  the 
industrial  inquiries  that  our  Department  of  Commerce  received 
in  1978  were  from  high -technology  companies,  compared  to  just 
40  percent  in  1972. 

Capital  investment  by  foreign-owned  companies  is  increasing. 
It  reached  almost  $190  million  last  year,  a  143  percent  increase 
over  1977. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  investment  in  new  industries 
exceeded  investment  in  expanded  industries.  New  industrial 
investment  was  74  percent  last  year  compared  to  a  low  of  24.2 
percent  in  the  recession  year  of  1975. 

As  you  know,  we  are  pursuing  a  policy  of  balanced  growth, 
bringing  jobs  to  all  parts  of  our  state.  Last  year,  nearly  80 
percent  of  the  industrial  investment  was  in  nonmetropolitan 
areas  of  the  state. 

This  area  of  our  state  has  benefited  from  the  boom.  Campbell 
Soup  and  Metallurgie-Hoboken-Overpelt  are  just  a  couple  of  the 
excellent  firms  that  announced  plans  last  year  to  make  sub- 
stantial investments  in  this  area. 

At  the  same  time,  existing  industry  has  expanded,  providing 
new  jobs  to  people  who  live  here.  Libbey-0 wens-Ford  and  Rea 
Magnet  Wire  both  made  large  investments  in  their  plants  here 
last  year. 

And  you  have  an  excellent  industrial  base  already  here, 
thanks  to  outstanding  companies  such  as  the  Dana  Corporation, 
Butler  Manufacturing  Co.,  Johns-Manville,  Richmond  Con- 
verters, Waverly  Mills,  Armstrong  Rubber,  Fieldcrest  Mills,  J.  P. 
Stevens,  Abbott  Labs,  McGraw-Edison,  Eaton,  and  others. 

All  of  you  know  that  there  is  a  lot  more  to  building  a  strong 
economic  base  than  is  immediately  apparent.  Hemingway  once 
said  that  the  grace  of  an  iceberg  is  due  to  the  fact  that  only  one 
eighth  of  its  mass  shows  above  the  surface. ^  That  is  also  true  of 
industrial  recruitment. 

The  hard  work,  if  it  is  done  right,  goes  unnoticed.  Those  hun- 
dreds of  essential  details  are  like  the  part  of  the  iceberg  under  the 
surface — unless  something  goes  wrong.  And  it  takes  thousands 
of  hours  by  dozens  of  people  to  keep  things  going  right. 

That's  why  the  contributions  of  those  of  you  in  private  busi- 
ness are  so  important.  Your  help  in  finding  sites,  buildings, 
labor,  financing,  and  solutions  to  other  problems  is  extremely 
valuable;  and  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  we  appreciate  it. 
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We  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  state  government,  too, 
and  I  want  to  thank  some  of  those  people  here. 

First,  the  men  and  women  on  the  Board  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment donate  their  time  and  energy,  like  many  of  you  do,  to 
developing  better  programs  and  carrying  out  those  programs 
effectively  and  efficiently.  I  am  proud  of  them,  and  their  chair- 
man, John  McNair.2 

Second,  I  want  to  say  a  special  word  of  thanks  to  our  industrial 
developers.  They  are  literally  our  frontline  troops  in  the  battle  to 
make  North  Carolina  a  better  place  to  work  and  live.  They  are 
usually  the  first  people  to  talk  to  a  prospective  new  corporate 
citizen.  What  they  say  in  an  initial  phone  call  may  determine 
whether  our  state  eventually  gets  a  multimillion  dollar 
investment. 

Once  a  company  becomes  actively  interested  in  locating  here, 
the  developers  must  be  willing  to  commit  whatever  time,  travel, 
or  trouble  is  required.  For  example,  our  staff  reviewed  more  than 
forty  sites  for  Campbell  Soup.  One  of  the  companies  we  are 
currently  working  with  has  required  visits  to  and  studies  of  fifty- 
seven  different  locations.  Already  this  year,  our  developers  have 
made  more  than  a  dozen  visits  into  your  area  on  behalf  of 
companies  seeking  locations  that  meet  their  particular 
requirements. 

This  is  a  competitive  business.  We're  competing  with  other 
states.  Across  the  country,  more  than  2,000  communities  and 
regional  organizations  are  recruiting  industry. 

Each  year  about  500  different  companies  make  substantial 
new  investments.  To  land  them,  we  must  assure  them  of  ade- 
quate labor,  a  good  site,  good  transportation,  necessary  utilities, 
and  other  public  services.  We  must  show  them  they  can  operate 
profitably  here  and  that  they  will  be  welcome. 

Of  course.  North  Carolina  has  a  lot  to  offer.  We  have  a  lot  of 
advantages.  But  that  story  doesn't  tell  itself.  These  men  and 
women  tell  it  for  us.  They  rarely  get  the  credit  they  deserve.  They 
do  a  great  job,  and  I  want  them  to  know  how  important  they  are 
to  our  state  and  to  all  of  us. 


^In  an  interview  published  in  the  Paris  Review  (Spring,  1958),  Ernest  Heming- 
way said:  "If  it  is  any  use  to  know  it,  I  always  try  to  write  on  the  principle  of  the 
iceberg.  There  is  seven-eighths  of  it  under  water  for  every  part  that  shows.  Any- 
thing you  know  you  can  eliminate  and  it  only  strengthens  your  iceberg.  It  is  the 
part  that  doesn't  show.  If  a  writer  omits  something  because  he  does  not  know  it 
then  there  is  a  hole  in  the  story."  Bartlett,  Familiar  Quotations,  1045. 

2John  F.  McNair  III  (1927-  ),  native  of  Laurinburg;  resident  of  Winston- 
Salem;  B.S.,  Davidson  College;  graduate  of  executive  program.  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  veteran  of  U.S.  Navy,  1945-1956;  officer  in 
McNair  Automotive  Company  and  in  the  State  Bank,  both  Laurinburg,  prior  to 
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joining  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  holding  positions  of  senior  vice- 
president,  since  January  1,  1977.  John  F.  McNair  III  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell, 
December  3,  1979.  See  also,  "Businessmen  in  the  News:  The  New  Wachovia 
Management  Team,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXV  (January,  1977), 
14,  hereinafter  cited  as  "The  New  Wachovia  Management  Team." 


STATEMENT  FOR 
MILITARY  APPRECIATION  DAY 

Raleigh,  April  10,  1979 

I  am  spending  this  day  visiting  our  military  bases  in  North 
CaroHna  to  show  the  armed  forces  how  important  they  are  to  us. 
Too  often  in  this  country,  we  take  our  blessings  for  granted. 

These  bases  obviously  are  vital  to  the  defense  and  security  of 
our  nation.  But  they  also  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  our 
economy,  and  building  the  economy  of  this  state  has  been  one  of 
my  main  goals  as  governor. 

Statistics  on  the  economic  impact  of  the  military  on  the  life  of 
North  Carolina  are  impressive,  to  say  the  least. 

The  military  payroll  alone  in  this  state  is  almost  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year,  making  the  military  far  and  away  North  Carolina's 
largest  "industry." 

Military  pay  at  Fort  Bragg,  headquarters  of  the  XVIII  Air- 
borne Corps,  totals  almost  $461  million  this  year.  The  compar- 
able figure  for  the  big  Camp  LeJeune  Marine  Corps  Base  is 
almost  $260  million. 

Military  payrolls  at  other  major  installations  include:  Cherry 
Point  Marine  Air  Station,  almost  $156  million;  Seymour- 
Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  over  $64  million;  and  Pope  Air  Force 
Base,  over  $42  million. 

Add  these  figures  together  and  you  get  the  whopping  sum  of 
$982.8  million.  And  keep  in  mind  here  that  we  are  talking  about 
military  pay  only,  not  any  of  the  other  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  our  military  installations  generate  in  the  economy  of  our 
state  each  year. 

Military  personnel  in  the  state  total  about  100,000,  including 
37,466  at  Bragg;  39,967  at  LeJeune;  9,000  at  Cherry  Point;  5,760 
at  Seymour- Johnson;  and  3,749  at  Pope  Air  Force  Base.  Military 
dependents  living  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  these  installations  total 
about  75,000,  including  24,542  for  Bragg;  24,760  for  LeJeune; 
about  9,000  for  Cherry  Point;  10,253  for  Seymour- Johnson;  and 
6,347  for  Pope. 

Civilian  employees  at  military  installations  in  North  Carolina 
also  number  in  the  thousands  and  are  paid  well  over  $100  million 
a  year.  The  breakdown  goes  like  this:  Fort  Bragg,  7,428  civilian 
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employees;  Camp  LeJeune,  4,018;  Cherry  Point,  4,500;  Seymour- 
Johnson,  1,177;  and  Pope  Air  Force  Base,  423. 

The  thousands  of  retired  mihtary  personnel  living  in  our  state, 
most  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  our  military  installations,  also 
contribute  greatly  to  our  state,  from  an  economic  standpoint  and 
in  other  ways. 

Other  important  military  operations  are  conducted  in  North 
Carolina  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Support  Center  at  Elizabeth 
City,  Fort  Fisher  Air  Force  Station  at  Kure  Beach,  and  the  U.S. 
Naval  Facility  at  Cape  Hatteras.  Hence  our  gratitude  and 
appreciation  extend  directly  today  to  all  the  branches  of  the 
service. 

It  is  easy  to  see  then  that  the  military  means  a  great  deal  to 
North  Carolina  from  the  economic  standpoint.  Especially  when 
we  consider  that  a  manufacturing  plant  that  offers  employment 
to  400  people  and  pays  somewhat  above  average  manufacturing 
wages  in  the  state  has  a  payroll  of  between  $4  million  and  $5 
million  a  year. 

Put  all  the  expenditures  and  activities  of  all  the  military 
installations  together,  without  employing  even  the  most  con- 
servative "multiplier"  for  total  effect,  and  together  they  mean 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  North  Carolina's  economic 
well-being  each  year.  And  all  of  us  can  be  grateful  for  this. 

As  important  as  the  economic  impact  is,  however,  it  is  only  a 
part  of  the  military  story.  And  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  of  this 
"Military  Appreciation  Day"  in  North  Carolina  to  point  out  a 
few  of  the  other  important  things  about  the  presence  of  our 
military  friends  and  neighbors.  These  are  things,  by  the  way, 
that  some  of  us  might  sometimes  overlook  because  of  a  tendency 
to  take  the  military  in  our  state  for  granted. 

Most  important  of  all,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  not  just  our 
state  and  nation  but  the  whole  free  world  depends  upon  this 
country's  military  might  for  safety  and  security.  Our  North 
Carolina  military  installations  are  not  isolated  entities  sufficient 
unto  themselves.  They  are  integral  parts  of  a  well-coordinated 
and  integrated  national  military  establishment.  Each  has  a  key 
role  to  play  in  the  defense  of  America  and  the  free  world  at  a 
dangerous  time  in  the  history  of  this  good  earth.  And  we  ought 
not  to  lose  sight  of  this  central  fact  on  Military  Appreciation  Day 
or  any  other  day. 

We  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  when  we  talk  about  the  ^ 
military,  we  are  talking  about  people— not  a  machine,  cold  sta- 
tistics, or  the  sound  of  cash  registers  jingling.  They  are  people 
who  have  earned,  through  their  service  to  our  country,  our 
respect  and  admiration.  Let  me  add  that  this  service  often  is 
rendered  at  no  small  personal  sacrifice. 
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We,  in  turn,  have  a  duty  and  a  moral  obligation  to  see  that  the 
civilian  communities  in  which  our  military  live  are  the  kinds  of 
communities  they  ought  to  be,  communities  that  provide  good 
basic  local  governmental  services  and  are  willing  to  work  with 
military  leaders  to  solve  human  and  other  common  problems, 
not  communities  that  are  content  to  sit  back  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  military  expenditures. 

I  want  to  mention  here  a  couple  of  the  other  things  I  find  par- 
ticularly impressive  about  the  military  in  the  overall  life  of  North 
Carolina. 

One  is  the  effort  military  leaders  make  to  ''sell"  North  Caro- 
lina to  their  people,  who  come  from  all  over  this  land  and,  in 
some  cases,  from  other  lands  around  the  world.  The  history  of 
North  Carolina,  places  of  special  interest,  historical  and  other- 
wise, the  many  cultural  and  recreational  resources  our  state  has 
for  people,  are  well  told  in  military  publications  I've  read.  And  I 
commend  our  military  leaders  for  the  contribution  they  make  to 
our  state  in  this  way. 

The  other  thing  is  how  much  money  is  raised  each  year  at  the 
military  installations  in  civilian  fund  drives  for  worthy  causes  in 
the  areas  in  which  the  bases  are  located.  Military  personnel 
contribute  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  to 
campaigns  which  finance  a  wide  range  of  social  services  to  the 
public.  This  generosity  on  the  part  of  our  military  people  is 
heartening.  And  it  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  military  itself 
recognizes  that  maintaining  healthy  and  constructive  relation- 
ships between  the  civilian  and  military  communities — and 
building  a  better  North  Carolina  in  the  process — is  a  two-way 
street  we  must  travel  together. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  take  a 
few  hours  today  to  let  the  military  people  of  North  Carolina 
know  that  we  appreciate  their  vitally  important  service  to  our 
country  and  their  great  contributions  to  our  state  all  year  round. 


STATEMENT  ON  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Raleigh,  April  12,  1979 

I  want  to  reaffirm  my  support  today  for  two  significant  pieces 
of  legislation. 

One  bill  would  require  that  the  State  Banking  Commission 
have  a  majority  of  public  members. ^  I  believe  this  is  needed  to 
retain  public  trust  and  confidence  in  that  commission. 

Through  my  appointments,  I  have  provided  for  a  public 
majority  on  the  current  Banking  Commission.  I  believe  this 
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should  be  required  by  law.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  join  the  House 
in  approving  this  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  restate  my  support  for  merit  selection  legisla- 
tion,^  including  coverage  of  district  court  judges.  This  is  an 
important  part  of  our  comprehensive  effort  to  improve  the 
administration  of  justice  and  to  reduce  crime  in  North  Carolina. 

I  recognize  that  this  legislation,  sponsored  so  ably  by  Rep- 
resentative Parks  Helms^  of  Charlotte,  faces  opposition.  But  I 
believe  that  it  is  right  and  necessary,  and  I  hope  the  General 
Assembly  will  put  it  before  the  people. 


^"An  Act  to  Increase  Public  Representation  on  the  Banking  Commission,  the 
Savings  and  Loan  Commission,  and  the  Credit  Union  Commission,"  N.C.  Ses- 
sion Laws,  1979,  c.  478.  Section  1  requires  that  five  members  be  bankers  and 
seven  represent  the  borrowing  public.  The  bill  became  effective  upon  ratification, 
April  30,  1979. 

2See  "Legislative  Message  on  Crime,"  January  29,  1979,  footnote  17. 

^Harold  Parks  Helms  (1935-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Charlotte;  B.A.,  LL.B., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  lawyer;  member.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, since  1975.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1975,  385;  1977,  400;  1979,  379. 


STATEMENT  ON  BALANCED  GROWTH  POLICY  ACT 
Raleigh,  April  17,  1979 

[On  March  15  Governor  Hunt  had  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
announced  that  the  Balanced  Growth  Policy  Act  would  be  introduced  in 
the  General  Assembly  within  a  few  days.  At  that  time  he  outlined  the 
purpose  of  the  act,  saying  it  was  needed  "to  help  North  Carolina 
continue  its  strong  economic  growth."  He  also  thought  it  would  provide 
"a  means  of  using  state  government's  influence,  in  close  cooperation 
with  local  governments,  to  meet  the  different  needs  of  different  areas." 

In  early  May,  on  the  fourth,  the  governor  addressed  the  Interim 
Balanced  Growth  Board,  meeting  at  Raleigh's  Hilton  Inn.  He  referred  to 
the  new  act  and  said  pioneering  work  had  been  done  by  the  interim 
board.  Classifications  of  growth  centers  had  been  studied,  and  the  board 
was  looking  at  regional  balance  measures.  The  partnership  between 
state  and  local  governments  had  been  enhanced,  he  said,  by  the  transfer 
of  the  Office  of  Local  Government  Advocacy  from  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development  to  the  Governor's 
Office.  He  called  for  further  examination  of  issues  such  as  taxation, 
voter  participation,  budget  priorities  for  the  1981-1983  biennium,  and 
other  matters  by  the  State  Goals  and  Policy  Board;  and  he  called  on  the 
Local  Government  Advocacy  Council  to  bring  in  "local  government 
input  into  agency  programs  as  well  as  balanced  growth." 

The  following  statement  was  issued  the  day  after  the  General 
Assembly  had  given  its  final  approval  to  the  Balanced  Growth  Policy 
Act.] 
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I  want  to  commend  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  enactment  of  the  Balanced  Growth  Policy  Act.^  I  particularly 
want  to  thank  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation — Representative 
Liston  Ramsey^  and  Senator  John  Henley.^ 

This  act  will  mean  more  jobs  for  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
It  is  designed  to  bring  jobs  to  where  they  live,  all  across  this 
state,  in  accordance  with  our  dispersed  population  pattern. 

The  act  provides  a  means  for  state  and  local  governments  to 
work  in  partnership  to  help  each  community  meet  its  unique 
needs — whether  industrial  recruitment,  environmental  protec- 
tion, the  provision  of  services  such  as  sewer  and  water,  or  job 
training. 

For  the  first  time.  North  Carolina  has  a  coherent  growth  pol- 
icy, one  that  emphasizes  cooperation  among  the  different  levels 
of  government  and  that  encourages  the  creation  of  jobs  in  all 
parts  of  the  state. 


iSee  "State  of  the  State,"  January  15,  1979,  footnote  45. 

^Liston  Bryan  Ramsey  (1919-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Marshall;  educated, 
Mars  Hill  College;  World  War  II  army  veteran;  merchant;  member.  Board  of 
Aldermen,  Marshall,  1949-1961;  member.  House  of  Representatives,  1961,  1963, 
since  1967;  member  Advisory  Budget  Commission.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1979, 
401. 

3 John  Tannery  Henley  (1921-  ),  native  of  Wadesboro;  resident  of  Hope 
Mills;  B.S.  in  pharmacy.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  World  War 
II  army  veteran;  pharmacist;  mayor,  Hope  Mills,  1946-1952;  member  of  town 
commissioners,  1952-1956;  state  purchasing  officer,  1963-1965;  member.  House  of 
Representatives,  1957-1963;  Senate,  since  1967;  member  of  Advisory  Budget 
Commission,  1971-1973;  president  pro  tem  of  Senate,  1975-1976  and  1977-1978 
terms.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1979,  300. 


GOVERNOR'S  CONFERENCE  ON  MENTAL  HEALTH 

Raleigh,  April  18,  1979 

[When  he  spoke  to  the  Task  Force  on  Mental  Health,  on  December  6, 
1979,  Governor  Hunt  referred  to  the  "236  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing mental  health  services"  that  had  come  out  of  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Mental  Health.  He  said  the  goal  of  the  task  force  was  to  pro- 
vide the  "best  mental  health  system  in  the  country."  In  speaking  to  the 
task  force,  Governor  Hunt  reviewed  the  record  that  included  twenty-six 
area  community  programs  in  1971  as  against  forty-one  in  1979;  reduc- 
tion in  length  of  patient  stays  in  mental  hospitals;  and  an  Office  of 
Prevention.  But  needs  were  still  unmet.  The  governor  urged  commit- 
ment of  more  of  the  state's  resources  to  prevention,  treatment  of  the 
whole  person,  provision  of  health  care  in  the  communities,  and  con- 
tainment of  costs.  He  called  on  members  of  the  task  force  to  focus  their 
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work  in  three  areas:  community  services,  prevention,  and  coordination. 
In  conclusion,  he  asked  for  suggestions  as  to  needed  legislative  and 
budgetary  changes  as  well  as  possible  administrative  actions  whereby 
there  could  be  "a  new  direction  for  mental  health  in  North  Carolina." 

Speaking  at  the  April  conference.  Governor  Hunt  recalled  progress 
that  had  been  made  in  the  field  of  mental  health  while  realizing  the  need 
for  improvement.  His  remarks  are  published  below.] 

This  Governor's  Conference  on  Mental  Health  is  an  ambitious 
undertaking.  Over  the  past  three  months,  task  forces  composed 
of  some  400  people  have  been  preparing  for  this  conference. 
Today  and  tomorrow  we  will  have  here  hundreds  of  profes- 
sionals, public  officials,  and  caring  citizens  to  discuss  these 
issues. 

I  believe  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  great  change  in  the  field  of 
mental  health.  Certainly  we  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  days 
when  the  mentally  ill  citizens  of  this  state  were  housed  in  jails 
and  poorhouses.  In  the  1940s  and  1950s  North  Carolina  saw  an 
outpouring  of  concern  over  conditions  in  our  institutions  and 
subsequent  improvements.  In  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  seen 
another  change  in  attitudes  toward  the  development  of 
community  programs. 

In  1970,  48,000  people  received  community  mental  health  ser- 
vices. That  number  rose  to  137,000  last  year.  Over  the  same 
period  of  time,  the  resident  population  of  our  mental  hospitals 
declined  from  8,000  to  4,000.  Still,  costs  of  our  institutions  have 
continued  to  rise,  and  the  readmission  rate  is  higher  than  ever. 

We  are  putting  a  lot  of  public  money  into  this  effort.  The  state's 
total  budget  for  mental  health  tripled  from  1970  to  1978.  It  was 
$81  million  in  1970,  with  only  7  percent  going  to  community 
services,  and  $226  million  last  year,  with  22  percent  going  to 
community  services. 

Although  the  populations  in  our  hospitals  have  gone  down,  we 
have  had  to  invest  in  their  physical  plants  and  personnel  to  meet 
accreditation  standards.  At  the  same  time  we  are  spreading  our 
money  to  cover  more  and  more  community  centers.  On  top  of 
this,  federal  funds  are  decreasing,  putting  more  and  more 
financial  strain  on  state  and  local  governments.  Because  of  these 
factors,  some  urgently  needed  programs,  such  as  preventive 
services  and  educational  programs,  frequently  have  received  low 
priority. 

North  Carolina's  situation  is  not  unique.  The  catalyst  for  this 
conference  was  the  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Mental  Health,  chaired  by  Rosalynn  Carter,  which  found  simi- 
lar problems  across  the  country.  That  report  says: 
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In  the  United  States  today,  mental  health  care  of  high  quality  and 
reasonable  cost  should  be  readily  available  to  all  who  need  it. 
This  is  not  the  case. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. We  are  equally  impressed  by  what  has  not  occurred.^ 

I  believe  the  challenge  before  us  now  is  to  take  stock  of  where 
we  stand,  to  inventory  the  tools  we  have  (public  and  private,  paid 
and  volunteer),  to  look  at  what  works  and  what  works  well,  and 
to  develop  a  direction  for  the  future  of  mental  health  care  in 
North  Carolina. 

In  light  of  that,  I  want  this  to  be  more  than  just  another  three- 
day  conference.  I  see  it  as  a  ripple  that  can  become  the  wave  of 
the  future.  I  want  it  to  help  us  chart  a  direction  for  the  1980s. 

The  question  before  us  can  be  put  simply,  although  it  cannot  be 
answered  so  simply:  How  can  we  do  better  with  what  we  have? 

There  will  be  more  money  in  the  years  to  come,  but  we  recog- 
nize that  there  are  many  needs — health  care,  education,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  on  and  on.  So  the  answer  cannot  be, 
simply,  more  money.  The  question  is,  given  the  resources  we 
know  we  will  have,  given  the  problems  our  citizens  face  in  a 
changing,  stressful  world,  given  the  commitment  and  dedication 
of  people  like  yourselves,  how  can  we  confront  the  problems  of 
mental  health  in  this  next  decade? 

This  is  the  central  question  you  must  confront  today,  tomor- 
row, and  Friday.  In  doing  so,  I  hope  we  will  come  up  with  some 
creative  approaches  cutting  across  governmental  lines  and 
forming  partnerships  between  the  public  and  private  sectors  and 
professional  and  consumer  groups.  I  hope  we  will  have  the 
courage  to  reassess  our  current  system  and  make  those  difficult 
decisions  that  will  produce  comprehensive,  coordinated  care.  I 
hope  we  can  write  an  end,  for  once  and  for  all,  to  ''turfism."  It  is 
time  for  all  concerned  agencies  to  work  together  on  this  common 
problem. 

Because  mental  health  is  such  a  massive,  multifaceted  prob- 
lem, we  must  set  our  clear  priorities. 

We  need  a  long-range  plan  for  making  community-based  ser- 
vices available  to  all  segments  of  the  population. 

We  must  concentrate  more  than  we  have  in  the  past  on  pre- 
vention, because  it's  cheaper  to  prevent  problems  than  to  treat 
them. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  this  group  about  the  social  costs  of  mental 
health  problems.  You  work  with  them  every  day.  But  I'm  not  sure 
if  we  appreciate  the  range  of  problems  we're  talking  about. 

Look,  for  example,  at  reports  that  there  may  be  as  many  as  15 
million  Americans — one  out  of  every  fifteen — suffering  from 
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clinical  depression  serious  enough  to  require  treatment.  You 
can't  calculate  what  that  means  in  lost  productivity. 

Alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  are  related  problems.  They  cut  a 
wide  swath  through  our  society — working  adults,  children,  teen- 
agers, housewives,  many  people.  Many  families  are  shattered  by 
them. 

While  we  have  made  great  improvements  in  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded  child  and  adult,  it  is  disheartening  to  realize 
that  access  to  these  services  sometimes  is  curtailed  by  where  a 
person  lives.  We  must  also  be  concerned  with  meeting  the  emo- 
tional needs  of  the  retarded  and  their  families. 

We  have  not  provided  well  enough  for  our  older  adults.  There  is 
a  particular  need  here  for  prevention  services,  especially  pre- 
retirement planning  and  family  counseling. 

While  we  have  made  great  progress  in  providing  mental  health 
services  to  children  and  adolescents  in  the  last  ten  years,  we 
must  remember  the  importance  of  raising  this  new  generation. 
Just  as  we  have  prepared  a  Child  Health  Care  Plan^  to  guide  us 
in  meeting  the  health  needs  of  our  children,  we  must  concern 
ourselves  with  their  mental  health  needs.  Estimates  are  that  a 
quarter  of  a  million  children  and  adolescents  in  North  Carolina 
have  serious  emotional  disorders.  We  can  be  proud  that  we  are 
one  of  few  states  that  provide  children's  services  in  mental 
health  clinics  in  all  counties,  but  we  have  much  left  to  do. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  the  problems  you  will  be  discussing: 
deinstitutionalization,  primary  prevention,  personnel,  special 
populations,  , rural  concerns,  legal  and  ethical  concerns,  research, 
public  education,  developmental  disabilities,  employment, 
forensics,  and  so  on.  I  am  looking  forward  to  your  reports  in  each 
of  those  areas. 

Let  me  conclude  with  this:  one  of  our  primary  concerns  in 
North  Carolina  must  be  human  growth,  the  ability  of  our  citizens 
to  grow  and  develop  and  learn  and  take  their  places  in  society, 
enjoying  life  and  contributing  to  the  common  good. 

But  being  a  productive  part  of  today's  society  is  not  often  easy. 
We  face  all  kinds  of  stresses  in  our  jobs,  in  our  environments,  and 
in  our  families,  and  too  many  of  us  have  no  one  we  can  call  on  for 
help. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  we  build  into  our 
communities  centers  of  support  and  help,  so  that  overworked 
young  mother  won't  abuse  her  child,  and  so  that  confused  teen- 
ager won't  commit  suicide.  We  need  to  do  all  we  can  in  our 
communities  to  keep  our  families  strong,  so  our  families  can  do  a 
good  job  of  raising  the  next  generation.  Good  mental  health  is 
just  as  important  as  good  physical  health,  and  mental  health 
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treatment  ought  to  be  as  available,  affordable,  and  publicly 
acceptable  as  getting  a  routine  physical  checkup. 

We've  come  a  long  way  since  Dorothea  Dix^  pleaded  for 
humane  treatment  for  the  mentally  ill.  But  we  have  far  to  go  and 
few  resources.  It's  going  to  take  a  lot  of  hard  work,  and  a  lot  of 
faith  in  each  other  and  in  ourselves,  to  bring  the  right  services  to 
the  right  people.  I  think  we  should  adopt  the  attitude  that  Frank 
O'Conner^  wrote  about  so  movingly: 

He  says  that  he  and  his  young  friends,  when  they  wanted  to 
get  away  from  things,  would  often  strike  out  on  a  walk  through 
the  Irish  countryside.  They  never  followed  a  beaten  path  or 
walked  along  a  road.  They  just  struck  out  through  the  fields, 
through  the  pastures.  Oftentimes,  on  those  walks,  they  would 
come  to  a  stone  wall  that  was  obviously  too  high  to  climb.  When 
they  did,  they  would  take  off  their  caps  and  toss  them  over  the 
wall.  Then  they  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  them.^ 

My  fellow  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  I  want  us  to  toss  our  caps 
over  the  walls.  They  are  high.  They  may  look  too  high  to  climb. 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  working  together  and  helping  each 
other  over  the  wall.  And  that  is  what  I  want  us  to  do  in  this  state. 
Thank  you. 


^[Thomas  E.  Bryant,  Chairperson;  Rosalynn  Carter,  Honorary  Chairperson], 
Report  to  the  President  for  the  President's  Commission  on  Mental  Health 
([Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office],  4  volumes,  1978),  2. 

2See  "Statement  on  Plans  for  Health  Care,"  March  29,  1979,  footnote  1. 

^Dorothea  Lynde  Dix  (1802-1887),  humanitarian  from  Maine:  pioneer  in  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  mentally  ill;  toured  North  Carolina  and  prepared  memorial  for 
General  Assembly  in  1848,  resulting  in  funds  for  establishment  of  state  mental 
hospital  in  Raleigh,  subsequently  named  for  her.  Concise  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1964),  236-237;  Hugh 
Talmage  Lefler  and  Albert  Ray  Newsome,  North  Carolina:  The  History  of  a 
Southern  State  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Third  Edition, 
1973),  370,  hereinafter  cited  as  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina. 

^Frank  O'Connor  (pseudonym  of  Michael  O'Donovan)  (1903-  ),  native  of 
Cork,  Ireland;  resident  of  United  States  much  of  the  time;  librarian,  linguist; 
author  of  novels,  short  stories,  verse,  etc;  has  taught  at  Harvard  and  North- 
western universities.  "A  Note  on  Frank  O'Connor,"  Frank  O'Connor  (translator). 
Kings,  Lords,  &  Commons  (Freeport,  New  York:  Books  for  Libraries  Press,  1959, 
reprinted  1969),  [169]. 

'^In  "Go  Where  Glory  Waits  Thee,"  O'Connor  concludes  with  these  words: 
"When  as  kids  we  came  to  an  orchard  wall  that  seemed  too  high  to  climb,  we  took 
off  our  caps  and  tossed  them  over  the  wall,  and  then  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
follow  them. 

"I  had  tossed  my  cap  over  the  wall  of  life,  and  I  knew  I  must  follow  it,  wherever 
it  had  fallen."  Frank  O'Connor,  An  Only  Child  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1961),  180. 
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STATEMENT  ON  UNIVERSITY-HEW  CONTROVERSY 
Raleigh,  April  20,  1979 

[In  mid-March,  Secretary  Joseph  Cahfano  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  announced  that  plans  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  for  upgrading  traditionally  black  campuses  were  not 
acceptable.  Early  in  1979  David  S.  Tatel,  director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  of  HEW,  had  toured  the  predominately  black  campuses  and  had 
found  them  below  the  level  of  white  institutions  insofar  as  facilities  were 
concerned.  This  conclusion  was  reached  by  HEW  despite  the  fact  that 
millions  had  been  spent  to  upgrade  the  traditionally  black  schools 
during  the  previous  several  years.  When  compromise  seemed  unlikely, 
the  Board  of  Governors,  backed  by  the  governor  and  a  legislative 
committee,  stood  firm.  The  university,  anticipating  court  action, 
employed  Washington  attorney  Charles  Morgan  as  its  representative. 
See  "The  Month  in  State  Government,"  We  the  People  of  North 
Carolina,  XXXVII  (April,  1979),  6. 

The  following  month  North  Carolina  filed  suit  in  U.S.  Eastern  Dis- 
trict Federal  Court  against  HEW,  asking  that  the  department's  plan  to 
withhold  federal  grants  to  the  university  system  be  stopped  until  a  full 
hearing  could  be  held.  Judge  Franklin  T.  Dupree,  Jr.,  issued  an  injunc- 
tion barring  cutoff  until  May  6,  when  a  hearing  on  extension  of  the 
injunction  would  be  held.  Before  taking  action,  the  university's  Board  of 
Governors  had  asked  the  General  Assembly  for  an  additional  $40 
million  to  upgrade  predominately  black  campuses  during  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year.  The  demands  of  HEW,  according  to  President  William  C. 
Friday,  would  cost  $120  million.  Additional  stipulations  were  made  by 
HEW,  which  the  board  rejected. 

The  UNC  suit  contended  that  HEW  was  concentrating  on  southern 
institutions,  which  had  a  higher  percentage  of  black  students  than 
those  in  the  North,  thereby  violating  the  Fifth  Amendment's  equal 
protection  of  the  law  guarantees;  that  HEW  failed  to  be  specific  in  tell- 
ing the  university  what  it  had  to  do  to  achieve  desired  desegregation, 
violating  constitutional  due  process  of  law  thereby;  that  the  federal 
agency  was  usurping  powers  granted  to  the  states  under  the  Tenth 
Amendment;  and  that  HEW  attempts  to  structure  educational  programs 
were  a  violation  of  the  First  Amendment  and  its  guaranteed  rights  of 
academic  freedom.  See  "The  Month  in  State  Government,"  We  the 
People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVII  (May,  1979),  6. 

On  June  8  Judge  Dupree  issued  an  order  whereby  HEW  had  to  sus- 
pend indefinitely  its  move  to  cut  off  federal  funds.  He  reasoned  that 
administrative  proceedings  had  to  be  completed  before  such  action 
could  be  taken.  HEW  attorneys  unsuccessfully  sought  to  have  the  case 
moved  to  Washington.  "The  Month  in  State  Government,"  We  the 
People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVII  (July,  1979),  6. 

The  issue  was  not  resolved  prior  to  the  end  of  Hunt's  first  term  as 
governor.  President  William  C.  Friday  summed  up  the  matter  when  he 
said,  "It  must  be  understood  that  the  issue  is  not  really  a  racial  argu- 
ment. The  issue  is  control  of  the  university — whether  by  the  State  of 
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North  Carolina  or  by  a  federal  agency.  One  of  my  greatest  disappoint- 
ments has  been  to  discover  that  my  government  .  .  .  has  never 
manifested  any  desire  to  be  helpful  to  us  with  this  issue.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  federal  people  have  taken  an  adversary  position."  Friday 
added,  "The  sad  thing  to  me  is  that  we  were  never  given  the  opportunity 
to  sit  down  with  the  federal  people  and  reach  a  rational  agreement  on 
what  should  be  done."  "North  Carolina  Interview:  William  C.  Friday," 
We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVIII  (September,  1980),  21.] 

As  you  know,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
have  been  unable  to  reach  an  agreement.  The  board  has  voted  to 
begin  legal  action  to  block  any  cutoff  of  federal  funds  to  the 
university  system  if  a  settlement  is  not  reached. 

I  deeply  regret  that  this  matter  has  not  yet  been  resolved  by 
negotiation  rather  than  litigation.  But,  as  governor,  I  support  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  We  must  stand  strongly 
behind  our  university  system,  and  we  must  stand  strongly 
behind  our  commitment  to  make  each  university  an  excellent 
institution  of  higher  education— providing  equal  opportunities  to 
everyone. 

The  stumbling  block  is  the  issue  of  program  duplication. 

I  am  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  any 
request  by  the  Board  of  Governors  for  appropriations  to  enhance 
the  five  historically  black  campuses. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  I  want  to  thank 
Chairman  Bill  Johnson,  the  board  members,  President  Friday, 
and  his  staff  for  their  hard  work  and  courageous  leadership. 

I  remain  willing  to  help  in  any  way  I  can  to  resolve  this  matter. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  FOOD  SERVICE  ASSOCIATION 

Raleigh,  May  4,  1979 

[The  day  after  giving  the  address  to  the  Food  Service  Association, 
Governor  Hunt  spoke  at  the  Nutrition  for  a  New  Generation  Fair,  held 
at  North  Carolina  State  University's  McKimmon  Center.  He  covered 
much  of  the  same  material  he  discussed  on  May  4;  he  said  North  Caro- 
lina had  over  1.6  million  children  under  eighteen,  that  they  were  "our 
hope  and  our  future.  More  than  anything  else,  they  represent  our 
potential  for  a  giant  leap  of  progress — not  just  a  gradual  improvement 
but  that  giant  leap  that  we  must  make  if  we  are  to  overcome  our 
economic  and  social  problems."  He  discussed  the  problems  of  pregnant 
mothers  and  of  newborn  infants  that  resulted  from  poor  nutrition,  and 
he  challenged  those  at  the  fair  "to  get  across  to  the  people  those  things 
we  already  have  learned."  He  said,  "We  know  what  we  need  to  do  for 
these  children  and  their  families.  The  question  is,  do  we  have  the  will 
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and  the  commitment  to  do  all  that  we  can?  Seeing  you  here  today,  I 
believe  we  do  have  the  will.  I  believe  we  can  take  the  steps  toward  that 
giant  leap  of  progress."] 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with  you  this  evening,  and  to 
talk  about  a  subject  you  and  I  are  both  vitally  interested  in — 
providing  good,  nutritious  food  for  our  schoolchildren. 

So  many  people  today  take  school  food  service  for  granted. 
They  know  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  tiny  system  of 
Ocracoke,  when  their  children  go  to  school,  they  will  have 
available  a  hot,  tasty,  nutritious  meal,  for  about  fifty  cents,  more 
or  less.  In  a  way,  the  fact  that  they  make  that  assumption  is  a 
compliment  to  you;  you've  done  a  good  job,  and  they're  satisfied. 

About  48.5  percent  of  the  children  who  eat  school  lunches  get 
them  free,  or  for  a  reduced  price.  And  69  percent  of  our  schools 
are  participating  in  the  breakfast  program.  That  is  important  in 
creating  the  right  conditions  for  learning — making  sure  the 
children  have  the  "food  for  thought"  that  many  of  them  can't  get 
at  home. 

Certainly  the  reasonable  price  of  school  lunches  and  break- 
fasts is  a  major  factor  in  making  those  meals  available  to  chil- 
dren. In  recent  years  there  have  been  decreases  in  donated  com- 
modities, competitive  food  sales,  and  inadequate  legislation  in 
some  cases.  And  you  have  done  a  yeoman's  job,  in  these  days  of 
rampant  inflation,  of  keeping  the  price  low,  and  the  quality  high. 
I  know  you  struggle  with  this  in  your  menu  planning,  your  food 
preparation,  and  in  your  overall  budgeting  process.  I  know  the 
operation  of  these  food  programs  is  up  to  the  local  school 
systems,  and  in  some  systems  that  is  particularly  tough,  because 
some  systems  don't  have  the  resources  that  the  big  city  systems 
do.  Federal  programs  have  taken  some  of  the  sting  out  of  these 
problems,  but  you  still  have  a  delicate  budget-balancing  act  to 
do. 

I  know,  too,  that  many  of  you  work  for  wages  that  really  don't 
reflect  the  value  of  your  contributions — that,  too,  is  largely  up  to 
the  local  systems,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  we  ought  to  look  at  very 
closely. 

School  food  service  has  changed  a  lot  over  the  years  since  it 
was  begun,  and  it  has  really  been  only  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion that  school  food  programs  have  been  widely  used.  It  was  the 
Depression  and  World  War  II  that  showed  us  how  desperately  we 
needed  to  be  concerned,  as  a  society,  about  what  our  children  eat. 

It  was  during  World  War  II  that  General  Hershey,^  director  of 
the  Selective  Service,  reported  that  one  third  of  the  men  who  were 
rejected  for  physical  unfitness  were  turned  away  because  of 
problems  traceable  to  poor  nutrition.  Obviously  that  was  a  real 
problem  for  our  national  defense. 
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And  in  a  larger  sense,  poor  nutrition  is  still  a  cloud  over  the 
future  of  this  state  and  this  nation.  If  our  children  don't  get  the 
right  nourishment,  from  the  time  of  conception,  they  will  have  a 
low  birth  weight,  and  a  higher  rate  of  death.  They  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  bom  retarded,  handicapped,  and  stunted.  In  a  1971 
survey,  almost  half  of  all  North  Carolina  preschoolers  were 
found  to  have  an  inadequate  diet.  Seventy-two  percent  of  one- 
year-olds,  48  percent  of  two-year-olds,  and  52  percent  of  three- 
year-olds  were  found  to  have  inadequate  diets. 

We  have  made  a  lot  of  progress  since  then.  Recently,  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Wheeler^  of  Charlotte  told  a  Senate  Nutrition  Subcom- 
mittee that  "It  is  not  possible  any  more  to  find  very  easily  the 
bloated  bellies,  the  shriveled  infants,  the  gross  evidence  of  vita- 
min and  protein  deficiencies  in  children  that  we  identified  in  the 
late  1960's."3 

But  we  have  so  much  still  to  do.  It's  almost  impossible  to  make 
up  in  later  years  what  is  lost  from  poor  nutrition  in  the  early 
years.  That's  why  we  have  increased  our  emphasis  in  this 
administration  on  helping  pregnant  mothers  and  infants.  That's 
why  education  is  important— teaching  young  people  today  that 
what  they  eat  not  only  makes  them  what  they  are,  but  it  will 
mean  much  to  what  their  children  will  become.  Reaching 
children  and  professionals  too  is  the  focus  of  our  "Nutrition  for  a 
New  Generation"  Fair  tomorrow  at  the  fairgrounds,  and  I  would 
urge  those  of  you  who  haven't  already  planned  to  do  so  to  attend 
at  least  a  part  of  it. 

You  play  a  major  part  in  our  educational  efforts,  and  I  com- 
mend you  and  urge  you  to  redouble  your  energies.  It's  tough  to 
compete  against  the  junk-food  commercials  and  against  the 
natural  inclination  to  eat  sugary,  "empty"  foods.  But  you  are 
highly  creative  specialists;  you  know  a  lot  about  nutrition,  both 
from  training  and  experience,  and  you  care  about  children. 

Your  being  here  tonight  is  evidence  that  you  care  about  your 
profession,  and  you  care  about  North  Carolina.  You  know  that 
what  we  put  into  a  program  in  terms  of  energy,  resources,  and 
ideas  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  what  we  get  out  of  those 
programs. 

I  would  urge  you  to  be  active,  be  visible  in  your  efforts  to  pro- 
vide better  diets  to  our  schoolchildren.  We  need  to  know,  at  the 
local  and  state  levels,  what  kind  of  help  you  need,  what  kind  of 
training  would  be  useful  to  you,  what  kind  of  innovations  in 
technology  would  be  helpful.  This  association  is  a  valuable 
vehicle  for  getting  that  communication  going,  back  and  forth, 
and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  and  working  with  you  in 
the  future  as  we  work  to  raise  up  a  new  generation  of  healthy, 
productive  North  Carolinians. 
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^Lewis  Blaine  Hershey  (1893-1977),  American  army  officer;  brigadier  general 
(1940);  made  director,  Selective  Service  System,  1941;  major  general,  1942. 
Webster's  Biographical  Dictionary,  703;  Charles  Moritz  (ed.).  Current  Biography 
Yearbook,  1977  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1978),  465,  hereinafter  cited  as 
Current  Biography  Yearbook. 

^Raymond  M.  Wheeler  (1919-1982),  native  of  Farmville;  resident  of  Charlotte; 
M.D.,  Washington  University,  Saint  Louis;  captain.  Medical  Corps,  AUS,  1944- 
1946;  intern,  Barnes  Hospital,  Saint  Louis;  assistant  residency  in  medicine. 
Bowman  Gray,  Winston-Salem;  senior  attending  staff.  Memorial  Hospital, 
Charlotte.  Directory  of  Medical  Specialists,  1979-1980,  I,  951;  News  and 
Observer,  February  19,  1982. 

^Dr.  Wheeler  had  served  as  president  of  the  Southern  Regional  Council,  was  a 
former  board  chairman  of  the  Children's  Foundation,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina  Coalition  on  Hunger  and  of  the  National  Sharecroppers  Fund  at 
the  time  of  his  testimony.  His  statement  was  made  at  a  hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Nutrition  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  April  30,  1979.  Herman  E.  Talmadge  of 
Georgia  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  but  Senator  George  McGovern  served  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  presided  at  the  meeting  held  in  Washington. 
Hunger  in  America:  Ten  Years  Later  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1979),  9,  11,  hereinafter  cited  as  Hunger  in  America. 

LAW  DAY 

Charlotte,  May  15,  1979 

All  across  America,  lawyers  are  celebrating  Law  Day  with 
discussions  of  the  changing  rights  of  Americans  and  how  those 
changes  will  affect  the  bar  and  the  courts.  Throughout  most  of 
our  nation's  history,  our  rights  changed  slowly  and  with  little 
controversy.  But  in  the  last  two  decades  we  have  seen  a  dramatic 
explosion  in  the  struggle  for  individual  rights,  often  coming  into 
conflict  with  the  rights  of  other  individuals  or  with  society  as  a 
whole.  So  I  believe  there  is  no  more  appropriate  topic  for  our 
consideration  as  we  conclude  the  1970s  and  look  ahead  to  a  new 
decade. 

To  paraphrase  John  Gardner,  politics  and  the  courts  are  the 
only  forums  in  which  we  can  resolve  our  differences.  As  long  as 
equally  worthy  people  have  incompatible  goals,  somebody  has  to 
mediate — unless  you  want  things  decided  by  the  whim  of  a 
dictator  or  unless  you  want  to  shoot  it  out.  The  politicians  and 
the  courts  are  our  mediators. 

That  role  of  the  courts  is  dramatized  this  week  by  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  historic  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education^ 
decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  outlawed 
segregation  in  the  public  schools.  JNot  only  was  that  a  great 
watershed  in  race  relations  in  this  nation,  it  also  began  a  new  era 
of  extending  fundamental  rights  to  minorities.  Since  then,  the 
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courts  have  thrust  into  these  vitally  important  and  often 
emotionally  charged  issues. 

Before  I  discuss  the  courts'  role  in  this  area,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  consider  our  individual  roles,  as  members  of  the  bar 
and  as  officers  of  the  court.  As  attorneys,  of  course,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  serve  our  clients.  But  we  have  a  larger  respon- 
sibility: to  serve  justice  and  the  people.  As  a  consequence,  we 
must  be  concerned  about  how  our  people  feel  about  the  courts,  the 
confidence  they  have  in  their  system  of  justice,  and  their  faith  in 
the  law  and  in  this  nation. 

As  governor  and  as  an  attorney,  I  regret  that  I  must  tell  you 
that  our  people  are  dissatisfied  with  their  courts.  I  hear  their  dis- 
satisfaction as  I  travel  around  the  state.  The  most  common  com- 
plaint is  that  they  don't  understand  what  the  courts  do;  they 
don't  understand  why  certain  so-called  ''deals"  are  struck;  they 
don't  understand  certain  sentences  that  are  given. 

I  think  we  have  a  duty  to  make  changes  in  our  court  proce- 
dures in  response  to  the  people.  The  courts  belong  to  the  people  — 
not  to  the  judges,  not  to  the  lawyers,  not  to  the  prosecutors.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  our  citizens, 
even  when  it  requires  dramatic  changes. 

That  is  why  I  am  asking  this  General  Assembly  to  establish 
guidelines  for  fair  sentencing.^  Frankly,  our  citizens  do  not 
understand— and,  in  many  cases,  there  is  no  good  explanation 
for — the  wide  variation  in  criminal  sentences.  By  leaving  some 
discretion  to  the  judge  and  requiring  him  to  write  out  for  the 
record  his  reasons  for  handing  down  a  sentence  greater  or 
smaller  than  the  guidelines  suggest,  this  proposal  will  give  the 
citizens  the  explanation  they  deserve.  That  should  greatly  help 
rebuild  public  trust  and  confidence  in  our  criminal  sentences. 

I  am  proud  of  the  way  our  legal  profession  has  responded  to  the 
need  to  restore  public  faith  in  the  integrity  of  this  profession.  The 
Disciplinary  Committee  of  the  bar  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
policing  our  profession  to  make  sure  that  a  citizen  can  place  his 
trust  and  confidence  in  an  attorney.  The  Judicial  Standards 
Commission  has  compiled  an  excellent  record  guaranteeing  that 
the  conduct  and  actions  of  our  judges  are  fair  and  proper  and  in 
the  public  interest.  We  must  continue  this  important  work. 

In  the  same  way,  we  must  constantly  assess  the  role  that  our 
courts  and  the  legal  profession  play  in  the  area  of  changing 
rights.  The  challenge  we  face  was  perhaps  summed  up  best  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  said: 

All  rights  tend  to  declare  themselves  absolute  to  their  logical  extreme. 
Yet  all  in  fact  are  limited  by  the  neighborhood  of  principles  of  policy 
which  are  other  than  those  on  which  the  particular  right  is  founded  ^ 
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That  is,  each  individual  right  must  be  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  other  rights,  of  both  individuals  and  society.  And  the 
toughest  decisions  to  be  made  in  the  years  ahead,  I  believe,  will 
come  in  trying  to  resolve  the  conflicts  between  different  rights 
claimed  by  different  individuals  and  different  groups. 

In  many  cases,  we  will  have  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  the  rights  of  a  total  society.  This 
balancing  of  rights  has  already  produced  some  of  the  most 
important  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  it  wrestled  with 
issues  such  as  the  rights  of  the  accused  criminal  against  the 
broad  policy  powers  of  the  state. 

The  courts  still  struggle  with  those  issues.  In  1966  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  made  its  landmark  Miranda  decision, 
concerning  the  rights  accorded  to  a  person  charged  with  a  crime. 
Just  three  weeks  ago,  in  a  case  involving  a  North  Carolina 
defendant,  the  Supreme  Court  again  clarified  the  Miranda 
ruling,^  as  it  has  done  several  times  since  the  original  opinion 
was  issued. 

This  indicates  a  significant  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
debate  over  our  rights.  Historically,  much  of  that  debate  has 
centered  on  the  limitations  on  government  action.  It  has 
reminded  us,  for  example,  that  government  cannot  establish  a 
state  religion  or  prevent  the  practice  of  religion,  that  it  cannot 
take  away  the  right  of  free  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press,  that 
the  government  cannot  arrest  and  search  arbitrarily. 

While  many  of  those  concerns  will  continue  to  be  contested,  we 
now  see  a  trend  toward  individuals  and  groups  claiming  the 
government  must  do  something,  in  the  name  of  their  rights.  For 
example,  we  are  asked  to  provide  new  educational  and 
vocational  opportunities  for  the  handicapped. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  is  the  issue  of  reverse  discrimina- 
tion, as  in  the  Bakke  case.^  There,  we  saw  a  sharply  divided 
Supreme  Court  struggle  with  the  issue  of  conflicting  rights.  That 
division  produced  six  different  opinions  seeking  to  reconcile  that 
conflict.  The  court  sought  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  right  of 
some  people  to  affirmative  action  programs  to  redress  past 
discrimination  and  the  right  of  an  individual  to  be  judged  on  his 
or  her  merits  and  not  solely  as  a  member  of  an  ethnic  or  racial 
group. 

I  predict  we  will  see  other  conflicts  come  before  our  courts:  the 
citizens'  right  to  privacy  against  the  government's  right  to  com-  ^ 
pile  and  use  information  and  the  right  of  news  media  to  acquire 
and  publish  information;  the  right  of  employees  to  job  security 
against  the  right  of  elected  officials  and  management  to  select 
their  own  team  of  workers;  the  right  of  the  accused  to  a  fair  trial 
and  the  right  of  the  news  media  to  broadcast  criminal 
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proceedings;  the  right  of  a  reporter  to  protect  confidential  sources 
against  the  right  of  a  defendant  or  the  government  to  secure 
information  about  a  crime. 

These  emerging  issues  will  test  our  resolve,  our  determination, 
and  our  commitment  to  do  what  is  right.  As  we  respond,  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  distinguish  between  what  are  truly 
our  rights  and  what  are  actually  the  dreams  or  desires  for  an 
idealized  society.  We  must  be  realistic  in  what  we  can  achieve. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  changes  in  our  rights  depend  on  what  we 
do  as  individuals.  Our  rights  have  changed  throughout  the 
course  of  this  nation's  history  because  a  majority  of  our  people 
supported  extending  basic  rights  into  certain  areas.  The  Brown 
decision  twenty -five  years  ago,  for  example,  did  not  end  the 
struggle  for  racial  equality  by  any  means.  The  quest  for  equal 
rights  became  a  reality  not  because  of  any  court  decision,  but 
because  the  American  people  became  convinced  that  basic  fair- 
ness and  simple  justice  required  new  protections  of  fundamental 
rights. 

Our  future  may  well  be  decided  by  our  ability  to  make  wise  and 
responsible  decisions  on  the  inevitable  changes  in  society.  As 
Chief  Justice  Warren  wrote  in  the  Brown  decision,  "We  must 
consider  public  education  in  the  light  of  its  full  development  and 
its  present  place  in  American  life  throughout  the  Nation."^ 

That  is  the  same  standard  we  must  use  in  evaluating  present 
and  future  controversies  involving  our  rights.  We  must  consider 
each  issue  in  full  perspective  and  determine  the  importance  it 
holds  in  our  society.  Only  then  can  we  truly  understand  what  our 
rights  are  and  what  they  will  be  for  generations  to  come. 

Much  of  what  we  do  will  be  decided  by  you,  the  lawyers.  Law  is 
the  front  line  of  our  democracy.  As  President  Kennedy  said,  law 
is  the  strongest  link  between  man  and  freedom. 

As  we  conclude  the  1970s,  we  have  been  witness  to  two  dec- 
ades of  dramatic  improvements  in  the  rights  of  our  people.  As  we 
look  to  the  1980s,  a  new  decade,  we  must  be  prepared  to  recognize 
the  vital  rights  that  come  into  conflict,  to  understand  what  our 
values  are,  and  to  accept  our  responsibility  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all  of  our  people. 


^Brown  et  al  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka  et  al.  347  U.S.  483  (1953),  here- 
inafter cited  as  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education.  The  decision  was  handed  down  in 
the  spring  of  1954. 

2See  "Legislative  Message  on  Crime,"  January  29,  1979,  footnote  14. 

^Hudson  County  Water  Co.  v.  McCarter,  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  209  U.S.  349  at  355  (1907);  the  decision  was  handed  down  on  April  6, 1908. 

^Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384  U.S.  436  (1966). 

^In  the  case  referred  to  by  Governor  Hunt,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
reviewed  a  decision  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court.  The  defendant  had 
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been  convicted  in  North  Carolina  of  kidnapping,  armed  robbery,  and  felonious 
assault.  After  being  arrested,  he  was  informed  of  his  rights  under  the  ruling  of 
Miranda  v.  Arizona;  he  said  he  would  not  sign  anything  but  would  talk,  which  he 
did.  He  did  not  request  counsel.  He  later  moved  to  suppress  the  incriminating 
evidence  resulting  from  his  statements  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  waived  his 
right  to  counsel  at  the  time  the  statements  were  made.  The  motion  was  denied  by 
the  trial  court  in  Wayne  County,  and  he  was  convicted.  The  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  lower  court. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  stated  that  the  question  was  whether  the 
defendant  "in  fact  knowingly  and  voluntarily  waived  the  rights  delineated  in  the 
Miranda  case."  While  there  was  a  presiunption  that  the  defendant  did  not  waive 
his  rights,  "waiver  can  be  clearly  inferred  from  the  actions  and  words  of  the 
person  interrogated."  The  Court  continued,  "By  creating  an  inflexible  rule  that 
no  implicit  waiver  can  ever  suffice,  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  has  gone 
beyond  the  requirements  of  federal  organic  law.  It  follows  that  its  judgment 
cannot  stand,  since  a  state  court  can  neither  add  to  nor  subtract  from  the 
mandates  of  the  United  States  Constitution."  State  of  North  Carolina  v.  Willie 
Thomus  Butler,  A/K/A  Top  Cat,  295  N.C.  250  (1978)  was  vacated  and  remanded 
by  North  Carolina  v.  Butler,  441  U.S.  369  (1978).  The  latter  case  was  decided  on 
April  24,  1979. 

^Regents  of  the  University  of  California  v.  Bakke,  438  U.S.  165  (1977);  the  case 
was  decided  on  June  28,  1978.  In  essence,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  rigid 
quotas  based  on  race  were  forbidden,  but  it  did  not  rule  out  race  as  an  element  in 
judging  students  for  admission  to  universities.  The  principle  of  affirmative 
action  was  approved,  but  a  lower  court  order  that  Bakke  be  admitted  to  medical 
school  was  affirmed.  A  specific  quota  system  had  been  in  force  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Davis  when  Bakke's  application  was  filed  in  1973  and  again  in 
1974.  See  "Bakke  Wins,  Quotas  Lose,"  Time,  112  (July  10,  1978),  8-17. 

'^Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  492-493. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TRUSTEES  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS 

Raleigh,  May  16,  1979 

Fm  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  at  this  meeting  of  the 
North  CaroHna  Trustees  Association  of  Community  Education 
Institutions.  I  commend  you  for  your  efforts  to  foster  the  best 
interests  of  our  system  of  community  colleges  and  technical 
institutes.  In  doing  this  you  also  advance  the  best  interests  of  our 
state  and  all  its  people.  And  I  have  something  I  think  is  very 
important  to  say  to  you  and  all  the  people  of  the  state  on  this 
subject  this  morning. 

As  you  know,  I  have  not  endorsed  proposals  in  the  past  for  the 
creation  of  a  separate,  independent  state  governing  board  over 
our  system  of  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes.  Now  I 
think  we  need  such  a  board  and  I  want  to  tell  you  why. 

First,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  in  the  past  I  have  not  only 
favored  but  worked  for  a  better-coordinated,  more  effective 
community  college  system,  one  that  can  more  easily  adapt  to  and 
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better  meet  the  needs  of  our  people.  As  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  when  I  was  lieutenant  governor,  I  worked 
toward  that  end  through  the  establishment  of  the  Community 
College  Committee  of  the  board  to  deal  with  the  special  problems 
and  needs  of  this  system. 

With  the  help  of  the  special  committee,  I  had  hoped  that  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  which  now  has  policy-making  juris- 
diction over  the  community  college  system,  would  accomplish 
our  objective.  Fve  concluded,  however,  that  the  special  com- 
mittee and  the  state  board — as  good  as  they  are  and  as  hard  as 
they  have  worked — have  been  unable  to  provide  the  kind  of 
full-time  guidance  and  educational  leadership  the  community 
college  system  as  a  whole  needs.  And  I  am  today  urging  the 
General  Assembly  to  enact  legislation  creating  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent state  policy-making  board  with  jurisdiction  over  our 
network  of  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes.^ 

I  believe  that  the  general  approach  set  out  in  the  bill  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Billy  Mills^  is  a  good  one.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  should  not  create  a  board  that  doesn't  have  the 
authority  it  needs  to  carry  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  we 
assign  to  it.  That  means  the  board  must  have  adequate  author- 
ity over  the  fiscal  management  of  our  system. 

The  board's  duties,  of  course,  include  coordinating  the  insti- 
tutions within  the  system  to  improve  and  expand  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  it  now  provides  people  of  all  ages:  the  high 
school  dropout,  the  high  school  graduate  who  isn't  going  on  to 
any  other  form  of  higher  education,  people  of  all  ages  who  want 
and  deserve  the  chance  to  learn  a  skill  and  make  a  decent 
living,  or  any  other  person  who  wants  to  better  himself, 
including  the  illiterate  who  wants  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 

What  we  want  to  do  in  this  matter,  and  what  we  must  do  if  we 
are  to  measure  up  to  our  responsibilities  to  all  the  people  of  our 
state,  is  build  upon  the  good  work  the  community  college  system 
has  done  in  the  past.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  new  board,  as  I 
see  it,  would  be  to  assure  that  all  the  institutions  in  the  system 
are  operated  on  an  educationally  sound  and  a  fiscally 
responsible  basis,  and  that  they  adapt  more  readily  and 
effectively  to  changing  and  diverse  needs  across  our  state.  And 
to  achieve  this,  and  build  upon  the  progress  of  the  past  as  it  can 
and  should  for  the  future,  the  new  board  should  have  the  author- 
ity it  needs  to  carry  out  that  principal  purpose. 

This  is  an  especially  timely  step  for  us  to  take  in  our  efforts  to 
continue  to  move  North  Carolina  ahead  along  various  fronts. 
For  one  thing,  of  course,  a  new  president  of  the  community 
college  system.  Dr.  Larry  Blake, ^  has  only  recently  been  chosen. 
We  owe  him  not  only  our  cooperation  and  goodwill  as  he  assumes 
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his  important  position.  We  also  owe  it  to  him,  and  more 
importantly  to  the  people  of  this  state,  to  give  him  the  best  tools 
we  can  to  help  assure  his  success.  A  separate  state  policy-making 
board,  free  to  devote  its  undivided  attention  and  all  its  energies 
to  the  special  educational  and  administrative  needs  of  the 
community  college  system,  would  be  perhaps  the  most  effective 
of  all  such  tools. 

Another  reason  this  step  is  particularly  timely  and  appro- 
priate is  because  we  are  meeting  with  great  success  in  diversi- 
fying and  expanding  the  industrial  base  of  our  state's  economy. 

We  have  already  attracted  about  $1.3  billion  in  planned 
industrial  development  in  1979.  We  may  come  close  to  the  record 
$2  billion  we  achieved  in  industrial  development  in  1978.  And  the 
trend  in  our  industrial  development  efforts  continues  to  be 
toward  more  and  more  high-technology  industries,  those  requir- 
ing more  highly  skilled  workers. 

We  need  to  provide  our  people  better  opportunities  to  learn  and 
acquire  the  higher  skills  these  new  and  expanding  industries  will 
require  in  the  months  and  years  just  ahead. 

I  believe  our  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  can 
do  a  better  job  of  educating  and  training  our  people  for  indus- 
trial jobs  that  require  skilled  workers.  I  believe  they  can  do  that 
without  harming  in  any  way  their  other  educational  programs, 
from  adult  education  courses  for  those  who  can't  read  or  write  to 
college  parallel  classes. 

Allow  me  to  make  one  other  point  in  conclusion.  Local  boards 
of  trustees  of  the  fifty-seven  institutions  in  the  community 
college  system  will  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  life  of  the 
institutions,  as  individual  trustee  boards  do  in  the  UNC  system. 
In  fact,  working  with  and  through  the  new  state  policy-making 
board,  the  local  boards  can  play  an  even  more  vital  role  by  help- 
ing assure  a  more  adaptable,  well-coordinated,  and  thus  more 
effective  community  college  system  in  the  years  ahead. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  speak  at  an  assembly  of 
educators  of  all  levels  and  degrees  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dallas  Herring  of  Rose  Hill,  the  guiding  light  behind  the  devel- 
opment of  the  community  college  system  and  its  growth  for  more 
than  two  decades.  He  shares  our  view,  by  the  way,  that  it  would 
be  both  unwise  and  unfair  to  create  a  separate  board  for  the 
system  without  giving  it  the  fiscal  and  administrative  authority 
it  needs  to  do  its  job. 

One  of  Dallas's  educational  heroes  is  Walter  Hines  Page,"* 
whose  credo,  Dallas  said  at  the  dinner  in  his  own  honor,  was 
summed  up  in  this  quote: 
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If  a  few  men  only  are  to  be  educated,  the  accidents  of  fortune  deter- 
mine which  they  shall  be.  These  will  regard  themselves  as  a  special 
class,  set  off  by  themselves;  and  a  false  standard  of  education  is  set  up 
both  in  the  minds  of  the  educated  and  in  the  minds  of  the  uneducated. 
The  uneducated  regard  themselves  as  neglected.  You  have  the  seeds  of 
snobbery  and  of  discontent  sowed  over  all  the  wide  wastes  of  social  life, 
and  the  uneducated  part  of  the  State  simply  adds  to  its  inertia  rather 
than  to  its  wealth  and  health.^ 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  that  of  the  turn-of-the-century 
observation.  But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  if  all  our  people 
are  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  burgeon  out  all  that  there  is 
within  them.^  The  community  college  system  has  a  vital  part  to 
play  as  we  continue  the  pursuit  of  that  goal  and  the  ideal  that 
inspired  it.  The  system  can  and  will  play  that  part  if  we  our- 
selves have  the  courage  and  the  vision  now  to  build  on  its 
progress  of  the  more  recent  past. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention. 


i"An  Act  to  Revise  the  Provisions  Relating  to  the  Administration  of  the  Com- 
munity Colleges  and  Technical  Institutes  in  North  Carolina"  provided  for 
changes  and  additions  to  Chapter  115D  of  the  General  Statutes.  It  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  the  State  Board  of  Community  Colleges  and  Technical 
Institutes.  Portions  of  the  act  became  effective  upon  ratification,  which  was  June 
8,  1979;  other  sections  were  made  effective  January  1,  1981.  N.C.  Session  Laws, 
1979,  c.  896.  "An  Act  to  Create  a  Community  College  and  Technical  Institute 
Planning  Commission"  provided  for  a  legal  body  to  "explore  ways  and 
recommend  a  plan  for  the  orderly  transfer  of  the  governance  and  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
the  State  Board  of  Community  Colleges  and  Technical  Institutes."  This  act, 
effective  upon  ratification,  became  law  on  June  8,  1979.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979, 
c.  956. 

2 William  Donald  Mills  (1932-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Maysville;  educated, 
East  Carolina  University;  U.S.  Army,  1951-1952;  in  appliance  and  furniture 
retail  business;  Onslow  County  commissioner,  1959-1964;  member,  state  House  of 
Representatives,  1965,  1967;  member,  state  Senate,  1971,  1973,  1975,  and  since 
1979.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1971,  647;  1973,  585-586;  1975,  310;  1979,  306. 

^Larry  J.  Blake  (1930-  ),  native  of  Montana;  B.S.,  M.S.,  civil  engineering. 
University  of  Washington;  Ph.D.  in  environmental  engineering,  University  of 
Arizona;  U.S.  Army,  1952-1954;  affiliated  with  Boeing  Company  before  entering 
field  of  education;  various  administrative  posts  with  community  colleges  in 
Seattle  and  in  Kalispell,  Montana,  1962-1974;  president,  Eraser  Valley  College, 
Chilliwack,  British  Columbia,  1974-1979;  state  president,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Community  Colleges,  since  July  1,  1979.  Larry  J.  Blake  to  Mem- 
ory F.  Mitchell,  February  7,  1980;  "New  Head  Man  Takes  Charge  of  the 
Community  Colleges,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVII  (September, 
1979),  16-17,  54. 

^Walter  Hines  Page  (1855-1918),  native  of  Cary;  educated,  Randolph-Macon 
College;  fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  honorary  degrees;  journalist;  editor, 
State  Chronicle,  Raleigh;  on  staff  of  New  York  Evening  Post  and  later,  Atlantic 
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Monthly;  named  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  1913;  author  and  publisher,  affil- 
iated with  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Who  Was  Who  in  America,  I,  928-929. 

^Walter  H.  Page,  "The  School  that  Built  a  Town,"  The  Rebuilding  of  Old 
Commonwealths:  Being  Essays  Towards  the  Training  of  the  Forgotten  Man  in 
the  Southern  States  (New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  1902),  88.  The 
essay  from  which  the  quotation  was  taken  was  originally  presented  as  an 
address  at  the  commencement  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Georgia, 
December  11,  1901. 

6See  "State  of  the  State,"  January  15,  1979,  footnote  12. 


STATEMENT  ON  MURDER 
OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 

Raleigh,  June  1,  1979 

[Roy  Huskey  and  Owen  Messersmith,  deputies  from  the  Rutherford 
County  sheriffs  department,  were  shot  and  killed  the  night  of  May  31 
when  they  answered  a  call  resulting  from  a  domestic  argument.  James 
William  Hutchins  had  become  angry  when  his  seventeen-year-old 
daughter  had  mixed  vodka  into  punch  to  be  taken  to  a  high  school 
graduation  party.  He  began  beating  the  girl  and  others  in  the  family. 
Law  enforcement  officials  were  summoned,  and  Hutchins  fled.  High- 
way Patrol  Trooper  Robert  L.  Peterson  was  killed  when  he  stopped  a  car 
which  he  believed  to  be  driven  by  Hutchins.  On  June  1,  about  dawn, 
Hutchins  surrendered  after  being  surrounded  by  more  than  200  officers 
and  armed  citizens.  News  and  Observer,  June  1,  2,  1979.] 

I  am  shocked  by  the  brutal  murders  of  these  North  Carohna 
law  enforcement  officers. 

I  will  urge  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  agencies'  prose- 
cutors to  use  every  means  possible  to  prosecute  those  responsible 
for  the  killings  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sjmipathy  to  the  families  of  these  men  who 
gave  their  lives  to  protect  their  fellow  citizens. 


STATEMENT  ON  DAY  CARE  LICENSING 
Raleigh,  June  4,  1979 

The  efforts  now  in  the  General  Assembly  to  eliminate  day  care 
licensing  for  some  centers  should  be  defeated  for  the  good  of  our 
young  children.  1 

I  urge  the  state  Senate  to  stand  up  for  children  and  for  our 
future.  This  bill  should  be  killed,  and  quality  day  care  should  be 
given  an  even  greater  emphasis  in  North  Carolina. 
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^S.B.  911,  "a  bill  to  provide  that  day-care  facilities  operated  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  churches  shall  not  be  required  to  obtain  licenses  but  shall  be 
subject  to  day-care  standards  for  health  and  safety,"  was  referred  to  the  Human 
Resources  Committee  on  May  25,  1979.  On  June  1  it  was  given  an  unfavorable 
report  by  the  committee;  but  a  minority  report  was  attached.  The  minority  report 
failed  of  adoption,  June  4,  and  the  bill  remained  on  the  table.  N.C.  Senate 
Journal,  1979,  676,  737,  758. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PRESBYTERIANS 

Raleigh,  June  5,  1979 

[Governor  Hunt,  a  Presbyterian  himself,  spoke  at  the  banquet  of  the 
166th  annual  sjoiod,  held  in  Raleigh's  Civic  Center.] 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight,  with  so  many  of  my  friends 
and  fellow^  church  members,  to  talk  about  something  that  my 
wife  and  I  see  as  a  top  priority  for  us  as  a  family  and  as  leaders  in 
government.  Too  many  times  we  let  our  roles  be  too  narrowly 
defined,  and  we're  too  willing  to  let  someone  else  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  leading,  for  speaking  out,  for  getting  involved  in  the 
problems  and  issues  that  face  our  society.  My  wife  and  I  believe, 
as  I  know  you  do,  that  our  roles  as  Christians  mean  that  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  help  others.  And  nowhere  is  that  more 
important  than  in  helping  to  strengthen  the  family  and  raise 
healthy,  educated  children. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  a  little  about  what  our  government  is 
doing  in  this  regard,  and  what  I  see  as  an  opportunity  for  us  as 
Christians  to  shape  our  world. 

In  my  administration  we've  put  forth  the  theme  of  "Raising  a 
New  Generation."  Raising  involves  more  than  just  parenting.  It 
is  the  process  of  lifting  up;  moving  to  a  higher  level,  strength- 
ening; or  improving  the  position  of.  We  must  lift  up  our  children 
out  of  brokenness.  Too  many  of  our  children  have  broken  minds, 
bodies,  emotions,  and  spirits.  Too  many  begin  with  handicaps 
and  are  never  able  to  participate  fully  as  responsible,  healthy 
adults.  Too  many  families  are  fragmented,  and  barometers  of 
various  sorts  chart  that  adverse  impact  on  our  individual  and 
collective  life-styles. 

We  must  "raise  up"  these  children  while  they  are  young.  One's 
brother  "ain't  heavy,"  as  the  song  goes,  if  that  brother  is  young. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  carry  a  fifteen-year-old  or  a  thirty -five-year- 
old  brother  or  sister  than  it  is  a  three-year-old  one.  An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  pounds  of  cure  when  applied  to  human 
development. 
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Prevention  of  brokenness  rather  than  responding  to  it  is  the 
best  approach  to  family  development.  Waiting  until  a  crisis 
occurs  in  the  life  of  a  child  or  of  a  family  not  only  lessens  the 
chance  of  success  in  responding  to  that  crisis  but  also  stretches 
resources  beyond  their  capabilities. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  "business  as  usual."  We  are  raising 
North  Carolina's  commitment  to  children  by  millions  of  dollars. 
We  are  calling  for  a  coordinated,  broad,  and  realistic  approach  to 
helping  children  be  all  they  were  created  to  be.  I  have  asked  state 
government,  and  the  people  of  this  state,  particularly  volunteers, 
to  place  a  premium  on  their  greatest  resource— children. 

The  task  will  not  be  easy.  Our  foes  are  great.  Poverty  is  a  way 
of  life  for  many  families,  and  many  of  those  children  will  start 
the  race  toward  adulthood  already  far  behind  their  peers.  Hope- 
lessness and  despair  limit  their  vision  and  prevent  these  chil- 
dren from  "dreaming  the  impossible  dream."  Their  bodies  may 
be  stunted;  they  may  believe  that  no  one  in  the  world  cares  about 
them.  The  sad  thing  is,  they  may  be  right.  They  may  not  have 
had  the  loving  attention  of  a  school  volunteer  or  of  a  "big 
brother."  Unless  we  all  get  involved,  thousands  of  children  will 
never  see  what  a  difference  Christian  concern  can  make  in  their 
lives. 

Of  course  we  cannot  neglect  our  own  families.  Many  women 
know  more  about  "All  My  Children"  than  they  do  their  own 
children.  Many  men  know  more  about  or  spend  more  time  with 
their  bird  dogs  or  golf  clubs  than  they  do  their  sons  and 
daughters. 

And  the  list  of  foes  goes  one,  but  we  can  overcome  these 
obstacles.  We  have  the  know-how,  the  ability  to  lift  up  this  new 
generation.  The  ultimate  question  is,  "Do  we  want  to  do  it?"  And 
it  will  have  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  all  of  us — local, 
state,  and  federal  governments;  parents;  business  and  industry; 
and  especially  churches.  It  will  take  all  of  our  wills  and  wits  to  do 
it,  but  it  can  be  done. 

Churches  can  help  strengthen  marriage  and  family  relation- 
ships on  three  different  levels.  First,  churches  can  provide  pre- 
marital and  preparent  education.  Teen-agers  should  receive 
information  about  sexuality  from  the  Christian  community. 
They  should  also  know  important  characteristics  to  look  for  in  a 
prospective  mate.  Too  many  divorces  occur  because  the  wrong 
choice  was  made  during  the  dating  process.  Living  singly  is  a 
valid  life-style  and  should  be  presented  as  a  normal  option 
during  adulthood.  Premarital  and  post-wedding-ceremony 
counseling  are  imperative.  Incidentally,  a  couple  in  love  will 
promise  you  anything,  so  ministers  and  parents  should  strongly 
encourage  a  counseling  session  within  sixty  days  after  the 
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wedding  ceremony.  Expectant  parents  should  also  receive 
practical  instructions  on  what  to  do  with  a  child,  especially  if  it  is 
their  first. 

Churches  should  also  provide  marriage  and  family  enrich- 
ment to  those  within  their  influence.  Many  churches  sponsor 
marriage  and  family  life  conferences,  retreats,  revivals,  work- 
shops, and  seminars.  Many  churches  have  organizations  for 
single  adults,  senior  adults,  better  home  clubs,  etc.  Husband-wife 
banquets  and  observance  of  special  occasions  such  as  Mother's 
Day,  Father's  Day,  and  baby  dedication  all  enrich  relationships 
which  are  stable  and  positive. 

But  some  brokenness  and  trauma  are  inevitable.  Therefore, 
churches  should  minister  to  the  separated  and  divorced;  to  those 
who  are  in  illness,  shock,  grief,  or  anger;  to  those  who  abuse 
drugs  or  their  sexuality;  to  those  experiencing  "empty  nests";  to 
those  approaching  retirement  or  even  death— the  list  of  crises  is 
endless.  The  church  must  always  be  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  a 
place  of  reconciliation  for  the  separated,  and  a  haven  of  rest  for 
the  wounded.  No  amount  of  preparation  or  enrichment  can 
prevent  all  failures,  so  the  church  must  maintain  and  offer  a 
crises  ministry.  And  the  church  should  be  active  in  offering  its 
help — because  too  often  those  who  need  help  are  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  seek  it. 

The  church  is  the  most  successful  volunteer  organization  in 
America.  Volunteers  make  or  break  every  dimension  of  the 
church's  programs.  And  so  it  will  be  with  marriage  and  family 
ministries  whether  they  be  preparation,  enrichment,  or  crises. 
People  must  "put  their  faith  into  practice"  and  '*be  doers  of  the 
word"  and  not  just  hearers.  People  must  reach  out  and  give  of 
themselves  in  service  to  others— both  those  within  and  those 
outside  the  church  structure.  It's  a  lot  easier  to  go  to  church  on 
Sunday  than  it  is  to  give  your  Saturday  to  an  unhappy  teen-ager 
or  a  troubled  young  mother. 

If  church  people  really  want  to  have  an  impact  on  families, 
they  should  also  get  involved  in  government. 

It  is  government  which  makes  and  enforces  marriage  and 
family  laws.  Government  decides  who  gets  married,  when,  and 
to  whom.  Government  decides  how  marriages  end,  the  care  and 
provision  of  children,  the  responsibilities  of  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children  to  one  another.  Every  facet  of  life, 
including  family,  is  radically  affected  and  altered  by  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive  decisions. 

Several  thousand  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  General 
Assembly  this  session.  Many  of  those  bills  will  greatly  impact 
upon  families.  And  Christians  have  a  responsibility  to  make 
their  views  known  to  their  representatives.  It  is  very  important 
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for  you  to  understand  that  I  am  not  talking  about  forcing  a 
narrow  sectarian  value  system  upon  society.  The  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state  is  vitally  important  and  must  be 
protected.  But  Christians,  and  their  churches,  should  get 
involved  wherever  they  see  a  need  to  be  filled.  If  they  feel  they 
should  give  the  Christian  perspective  to  an  issue  facing  govern- 
ment, then  they  should  do  it.  They  should  be  ready  to  volunteer 
to  help  children  learn  to  read,  or  to  pass  the  high  school  compe- 
tency test.  They  should  look  at  the  needs  of  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities — who  is  taking  that  sick  neighbor  to  the 
doctor,  or  visiting  that  lonely  elderly  person,  or  taking  care  of 
that  new  baby  so  the  mother  can  rest? 

If  you  don't  see  a  job  for  a  volunteer,  check  with  your  local 
involvement  council  in  your  county  or  city.  If  you  don't  have  an 
involvement  council,  I  would  urge  you  to  contact  our  Office  of 
Citizen  Affairs  and  find  out  how  to  help  us  begin  one  in  your 
area.  These  councils  are  the  best  way  we've  found  of  getting 
volunteers  together  with  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  And 
there's  no  better  way  to  show  others  the  light  that  Christ  brings 
to  your  life  than  to  help  them  in  some  way. 


STATEMENT  ON  1979  LEGISLATION 

Raleigh,  June  7,  1979 

[Governor  Hunt,  in  a  news  conference,  reviewed  accomplishments  of 
the  1979  General  Assembly.  The  legislators  had  accepted  many  of  the 
programs  and  expenditures  he  had  advocated  in  his  messages  to  them. 
Because  references  to  specific  session  laws  will  be  found  in  footnotes  to 
earlier  speeches  that  mention  the  bills,  they  are  not  noted  below.] 

With  the  General  Assembly  nearing  adjournment,  I  want  to 
summarize  what  I  see  as  some  of  the  major  accomplishments  of 
this  session. 

Overall,  I  am  pleased  with  the  results  of  this  legislature.  I 
believe  it  adopted  a  budget  that  is  austere,  in  keeping  with  the 
needs  and  temper  of  these  times,  but  a  budget  that  also  provides 
for  important  progress  in  education,  children's  programs,  and 
human  services.  I  also  think  this  legislature  established  an 
excellent  crime-fighting  record. 

Most  of  all,  I  am  pleased  because  this  legislature's  actions 
mean  that  all  the  issues  that  I  campaigned  for  in  1976  have  been 
enacted:  utility  reform,  the  Primary  Reading  Program,  the 
school  testing  programs,  stronger  economic  development,  speedy 
trials,  and  fair  sentencing. 
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The  General  Assembly  enacted  a  tax  cut  that  embodies  the 
principles  I  set  out  in  my  State  of  the  State  address:  an  increase 
in  the  exemption  for  dependents  and  relief  for  all  taxpayers. 

The  legislature  also  enacted  three  vitally  important  bills  that 
will  be  valuable  weapons  in  our  all-out  fight  against  crime:  the 
fair-sentencing  guidelines,  the  family  violence  bill,  and  the 
juvenile  code  revision  bill. 

The  General  Assembly  enacted  a  Balanced  Growth  Policy  Act 
that  will  help  attract  jobs  to  all  parts  of  our  state  and  that  will 
enable  state  and  local  governments  to  work  together  to  manage 
that  quality  growth — in  rural  and  urban  areas.  Our  tremendous 
industrial  growth  is  continuing,  with  over  $1.6  billion  in  new  and 
expanded  industry  announced  so  far  this  year. 

But  I  am  most  pleased  with  the  progress  this  legislature  made 
in  education  and  human  services. 

In  education,  we  are  moving  strongly  to  develop  standards 
and  excellence  in  the  schools.  Enough  money  has  been  provided 
to  put  the  Primary  Reading  Program  into  all  9,900  first-  second- 
and  third-grade  classrooms  by  the  fall  of  1980.  That  means 
children  in  those  classes  will  have  a  reading  aide  and  additional 
instructional  materials  to  help  the  teacher. 

A  total  of  $18.4  million  will  be  provided  for  the  next  two  years 
for  remedial  programs  to  help  students  who  have  failed  or  are  in 
danger  of  failing  the  minimum  competency  test.  We  are  already 
seeing  the  results  of  this  remedial  work.  Most  of  the  youngsters 
who  failed  the  test  the  first  time  have  passed  it  the  second  time. 
Money  was  provided  to  expand  the  Community  Schools  Program 
to  every  school  district  that  wants  to  participate.  More  money 
was  provided  for  teaching  exceptional  children.  We  will  be 
spending  almost  $100  million  a  year  for  this  purpose  in  the 
coming  biennium.  The  Science  and  Math  High  School  was 
funded,  as  was  the  Principals  Institute,  which  will  provide  badly 
needed  training  for  principals,  a  key  link  in  the  education  chain. 
Also,  class  sizes  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  and  in  the 
junior  high  schools,  will  be  reduced,  the  pay  for  bus  drivers  and 
substitute  teachers  has  been  increased,  and  developmental  day 
care  was  provided  for  many  exceptional  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen.  Provision  was  made  for  additional  school  psycholo- 
gists and  additional  vocational  education  teachers. 

I  am  confident  that  the  New  Generation  Act  will  be  enacted, 
providing  for  greater  coordination  of  the  children's  services  we 
already  have.  In  addition,  the  General  Assembly  has  approved 
our  proposals  to  invest  large  sums  of  public  dollars  in  children's 
programs.  These  include:  $5.6  million  to  expand  perinatal  care 
programs  for  high-risk  expectant  mothers;  $3  million  to  expand 
the  infant  screening  and  tracking  program;  $4.1  million  to 
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expand  the  Crippled  Children's  Program;  for  the  first  time,  state 
money  for  child  day  care,  reaching  3,300  children  in  1979-1980 
and  6,250  in  1980-1981;  increases  in  the  Medicaid  program  (about 
15  percent  of  this  money  is  spent  on  children);  increases  in  AFDC 
pajonents. 

There  are  other  items  in  the  budget  that  I  recommended:  $40 
million  for  capital  construction  at  the  five  predominantly  black 
campuses  of  the  UNC  system;  over  $12  million  for  in-home 
services  to  the  elderly;  $3  million  in  additional  aid  to  counties  for 
community  based  alternative  programs  for  juveniles;  a  $25 
million  reserve  for  further  prison  construction  and  renovations; 
an  additional  $2.5  million  each  year  in  aid  to  local  mental  health 
programs;  $3  million  each  year  in  special  aid  to  counties  for 
social  services  or  health  services;  $1.6  million  in  additional 
money  for  travel  and  tourism  promotion;  and  increased  aid  for 
the  North  Carolina  Sjnnphony,  the  Grassroots  Arts  Program, 
and  for  public  libraries. 


BETTER  TRANSPORTATION 
FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Raleigh,  June  7,  1979 

[In  the  following  remarks,  Governor  Hunt  referred  to  the  blue-ribbon 
commission  he  planned  to  appoint,  a  commission  to  study  future  trans- 
portation needs  and  financing  thereof.  On  June  20  he  named  his 
appointees,  including  retired  Supreme  Court  Justice  Dan  K.  Moore  as 
chairman  of  the  thirty-two-member  commission. 

The  governor  addressed  the  Commission  on  Transportation  Needs 
and  Financing  when  it  met  on  August  1,  1979.  At  that  time  he  said  he 
could  not  "stress  too  strongly  the  importance  of  your  task,  because  the 
focus  of  your  concern  is  more  than  transportation.  It  is,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  the  well-being  of  5.5  million  people."  He  talked  about  declining 
Highway  Fund  revenues,  rising  costs  of  construction,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  "continued  development  of  a  modern  transportation  system." 
Such  a  system  was  tied  in  with  progress  being  made  in  the  Tar  Heel 
State.  He  raised  questions  for  the  members  to  consider  in  their  delibera- 
tions but  said  he  did  not  want  to  limit  their  thinking  thereby.  He  asked 
the  commission  to  evaluate  funding  levels  and  sources  for  all  methods  of 
transportation  and  to  recommend  new  sources  of  funding  if  more  money 
was  deemed  necessary.  In  concluding  his  remarks,  Governor  Hunt  said, 
"I  urge  you  strongly  to  be  bold  and  imaginative.  Please  do  not  let 
yourself  be  limited  by  any  one  set  of  attitudes.  I  hope  you  will  challenge 
everything  you  read  and  hear  and  be  entirely  willing  to  clear  new 
ground  and  chart  new  pathways. 
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"To  a  very  large  degree  I  am  giving  you  the  problem  of  North  Caro- 
lina's future.  How  well  we  are  able  to  help  North  Carolina  move  its 
people  and  its  goods  will  determine  our  future."] 

Fm  pleased  to  be  here  today  with  a  group  of  people  who  are 
concerned  about  the  total  economy  of  North  Carolina.  You  know 
that  our  economy  rides  on  our  transportation  system— on  our 
highways,  ports,  airports,  railroads,  and  public  transportation. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  a  major  blue-ribbon  study  com- 
mission that  I  wdll  be  appointing  soon  to  consider  the  future 
needs  of  our  transportation  system  and  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  important  matter  of  financing  highway  improve- 
ments. 

The  commission's  members  will  represent  a  cross-section  of 
our  people  and  their  interests.  I  am  confident  that  their  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  to  the  1981  Greneral  Assembly  will 
be  a  lasting  contribution,  not  just  to  the  transportation  system, 
but  to  our  total  effort  to  build  a  better  life  for  this  and  future 
generations  of  North  Carolinians. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  we  have  no  preconceived  notions 
about  what  this  special  study  group  will  find  or  should  recom- 
mend. But  we  do  not  want  or  need  another  study  report  that  will 
sit  on  the  shelf  and  gather  dust.  We  want  and  expect  some 
answers  to  how  we  should  plan  and  finance  our  transportation 
program  in  the  immediate  and  long-term  future. 

The  problem  is  very  simple:  unless  we  make  some  changes,  we 
will  not  have  enough  money  in  the  years  ahead  to  meet  our 
essential  transportation  needs. 

We  have  been  successful  in  meeting  those  needs  so  far.  The 
people  of  this  state  approved  a  $300  million  road  bond  issue  in 
1977.  As  a  result  we  have  had  an  average  of  $250  million  a  year 
over  the  last  three  years  for  construction. 

Soon  after  I  became  governor,  I  asked  Tom  Bradshaw  to  take  a 
close  look  at  the  fiscal  aspects  of  our  highway  program.  A 
significant  and  sometimes  misunderstood  conclusion  of  that 
study  has  been  that  by  1981-1982  our  current  highway  revenue 
sources  will  be  strained  to  match  the  federal  aid  that  will  come  to 
us  through  the  new  Surface  Transportation  Act.^ 

We  would  still  have  an  active  construction  program,  but  with- 
out additional  financial  resources  our  ability  to  initiate  and  fund 
projects  at  the  state  level  would  be  greatly  curtailed. 

We  also  face  the  pressures  of  inflation. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  the  cost  of  highway  construction  has 
more  than  doubled.  The  annual  inflation  rate  for  highway  con- 
struction in  North  Carolina  over  the  past  ten  years  was  13.6 
percent.  Excavation  and  paving  costs  have  increased  12  percent 
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a  year.  The  cost  of  asphalt  cement  has  risen  14.1  percent  a  year 
and  aggregate  for  base  course  appUcation,  9.1  percent.  Concrete 
costs  have  risen  10  percent  each  year,  while  steel  costs  have 
jumped  more  than  14  percent  annually. 

You  know  what  has  happened  to  the  cost  of  gasoline  and 
petroleum-based  products. 

Those  are  the  costs  that  are  straining  our  highway  con- 
struction revenues. 

This  commission  that  I  will  appoint  must,  of  course,  address 
the  issue  of  the  gasoline  tax.  It  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
consumer  is  hit  just  as  hard  by  inflation  as  our  transportation 
program  is— particularly  at  the  gas  pump.  But  it  must  also 
recognize  that,  at  present,  our  gasoline  tax  revenues  are 
uncertain  for  at  least  three  reasons:  better  gas  mileage  of  the  cars 
today,  less  driving  per  vehicle,  and  the  even  more  economical 
cars  mandated  for  the  immediate  future.  And,  given  the 
economic  and  energy  uncertainties  we  face,  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  federal  spending  on  highways  will  continue  at  present 
levels.  Today,  about  40  percent  of  our  highway  construction 
money  comes  from  the  federal  government. 

The  study  group  will  have  to  consider  this  issue  and  others  as 
it  determines  how  best  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  our  trans- 
portation system  in  the  near  future.  For  example,  it  should  take  a 
fresh  look  at  whether  the  Highway  Patrol,  which  costs  the 
Highway  Fund  about  what  a  penny  of  the  9-cent  gas  tax  brings 
in,  should  get  its  money  from  the  General  Fund.  It  will  have  to 
consider  the  pressures  of  inflation.  It  must  take  into  account  the 
energy  problems  that  are  with  us  now  and  that  lie  ahead.  It  must 
look  at  the  critical  need  for  all  of  us  to  conserve  fuel. 

What  can  state  transportation  officials  and  the  rest  of  us  do, 
for  instance,  to  arouse  the  public  to  make  greater  use  of  buses 
and  railroads? 

What  more  can  we  do  to  assure  greater  use  of  city  buses  and 
car  pools  for  getting  people  to  and  from  their  jobs?  Is  there 
something  practical  we  can  do  that  we  aren't  doing  to  save  more 
lives  and  fuel  through  enforcement  of  the  55-mile-an-hour  speed 
limit? 

Will  the  reduction  of  big  passenger  cars  lessen  the  ever 
increasing  costs  of  building  and  maintaining  highways  in  the 
years  just  ahead? 

How  will  highway  planning  affect  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
our  state's  multibillion  dollar  tourist  industry?  During  the  recent 
Memorial  Day  weekend,  businesses  in  some  resort  areas  of  the 
state  noted  that  more  of  the  "tourists"  than  usual  were  Tar 
Heels,  not  visitors  from  other  states.  Will  more  and  more  of  our 
own  people  vacation  at  home  and  fewer  and  fewer  people  from 
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other  states  visit  North  Carolina  during  the  tourist  season  in  the 
years  to  come?  This  could  have  profound  implications  for  our 
highway  planning  as  well  as  our  plans  for  promoting  and 
developing  the  tourist  business. 

There  are  no  simple  or  easy  answers  to  these  questions,  of 
course.  But  Fm  confident  that  this  study  group  will  do  the  kind  of 
realistic,  thorough,  and  forward-looking  job  its  critically 
important  task  requires. 

As  to  our  present  program,  I  think  any  fair  assessment  would 
conclude  that  we've  done  an  exceptional  job  during  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years. 

From  our  first  day  in  office,  this  administration  has  gone 
forward  with  its  commitment  to  a  strong  transportation 
system— not  just  highways,  but  airports,  railroads,  and  public 
transit  as  well.  One  of  our  first  acts  was  to  call  for  a  $300  million 
highway  bond  referendum,  which  was  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  the  people. 

The  bond  program  gave  us  breathing  room  to  move  ahead  with 
a  broad-based  improvement  program  while,  at  the  same  time, 
planning  for  the  future  without  the  pressure  of  urgent  demands. 

We  have  not  ignored  alternative  forms  of  transportation. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  state  made  available  money  to 
assist  aviation  programs — $1.5  million.  That  attracted  more 
than  $13  million  in  federal  aid.  This  year,  we  have  increased 
state  aid  to  $3.5  million.  Early  in  the  administration,  we  began  a 
small  communities  air  service  study  to  determine  local  and 
regional  needs  and  to  suggest  actions  the  state  should  take  in 
this  area. 

Last  December  I  signed  an  executive  order  creating  two  com- 
mittees to  deal  with  public  transportation  in  the  state.^  We  also 
provided  $1  million  last  year  for  assistance  to  local  public  trans- 
portation efforts,  and  we  have  increased  that  to  $1.3  million  this 
year. 

Tomorrow,  the  Board  of  Transportation  will  consider  the  State 
Rail  Plan,^  which  is  designed  to  preserve  service  on  our  low- 
density  branch  lines,  which  serve  many  small  communities  and 
rural  areas.  Just  two  weeks  ago  the  General  Assembly  gave  the 
Department  of  Transportation  more  responsibility  for  imple- 
menting the  Rail  Plan  program,  and  the  new  budget  will  provide 
$200,000  for  state  assistance  to  this  program. 

Progress  in  all  transportation  areas  has  been  deliberate,  well- 
conceived,  and  most  importantly,  carried  out  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  people  and  their  elected  officials. 

Further  evidence  of  our  commitment  to  good  transportation 
has  been  our  unprecedented  effectiveness  in  obtaining  federal 
highway  funds  over  and  above  our  normal  allocations. 
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Because  of  our  efficiency  in  putting  federal  money  to  work,  we 
rank  number  one  in  all  federal  aid  categories.  North  Carolina 
has  received  approximately  $23  million  in  bonus  funds,  and 
considerably  more  is  anticipated. 

In  cooperation  with  our  congressional  delegation,  we  have  also 
obtained  $20.25  million  through  the  1978  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Act's  discretionary  fund  provision  to  begin  right-of-way 
acquisition  on  the  east- west  corridor  from  Benson  to  the  port  city 
of  Wilmington. 

During  the  past  two  years  we  have  also  acquired  additional 
interstate  mileage  allocations  for  needed  improvements  at 
Charlotte  (1-77)  and  at  Winston-Salem  (1-40). 

Add  the  fact  that  in  the  last  two  years  we  have  let  an  all-time 
high  of  $561  million  in  highway  improvement  contracts. 

Add  also  the  fact  that  last  year,  with  the  aid  of  bond  money,  we 
committed  $53  million  for  use  by  our  county  commissioners  in 
the  secondary  roads  program— the  largest  amount  ever 
committed. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  our  historical  commitment  to  good 
roads  in  North  Carolina  is  alive  and  well  despite  the  needs  that 
confront  us. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  our  administration  also  took  positive 
steps  to  protect  the  investment  we  already  have  in  the  highway 
system. 

This  is  particularly  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
the  largest  state-maintained  highway  system  in  the  nation.  The 
present  system  represents  an  investment  of  around  $40  billion  in 
pavement  and  materials  alone. 

To  support  this  policy,  our  present  Board  of  Transportation 
has  allocated  more  money  for  maintenance  and  resurfacing  than 
any  of  its  predecessors. 

As  a  result,  the  study  commission  also  will  need  to  look  at 
possible  sources  of  revenue  to  enable  us  to  strike  a  balance 
between  maintenance  requirements  and  new  construction  needs. 

The  commission's  work  will  be  important,  because  the  finan- 
cial crunch  poses  a  threat  to  one  of  the  most  essential  tools 
employed  in  promoting  our  balanced  economic  growth  program. 
That  program  is  a  focal  point  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  in  North  Carolina  today.  By  getting  economic 
development  and  jobs  into  all  areas  of  our  state,  it  holds  the 
promise  of  a  better  life  for  every  citizen  of  this  state  in  the  years 
just  ahead  and  on  into  the  future. 

At  the  time  of  my  State  of  the  State  address  in  January,  we 
displayed  a  map  with  lights  indicating  industrial  growth 
throughout  our  state.  Much  of  this  growth  was,  and  is,  a  reflec- 
tion of  our  strong  commitment  to  build  the  US-64s,  the  264s,  the 
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70s,  the  74s,  the  158s,  the  17s,  the  Appalachian  corridors,  and  the 
other  streets  and  roads  and  highways  that  enable  us  to  attract 
industries  to  best  advantage. 

We  simply  cannot  permit  a  weakening  of  our  transportation 
program  to  threaten  our  balanced  growth  policy,  which  pro- 
duces jobs  for  our  people  where  they  want  to  live  and  work. 

It  is  extremely  important,  then,  for  this  commission  to  find 
answers  to  the  growing  problem  of  financing  our  future  trans- 
portation needs. 

When  I  appoint  these  members,  I  will  discuss  with  them  the 
importance  of  this  task,  of  taking  a  fresh  look  at  the  entire 
picture.  Further,  I  want  them  to  get  out  and  talk  to  the  people 
who  have  a  stake  in  the  issue — local  government  officials, 
business  leaders,  farmers,  the  average  man  and  woman.  They 
should  all  be  heard. 

North  Carolina  has  long  prided  itself  as  being  the  "Good 
Roads  State."  The  world  is  changing  rapidly,  and  the  1980s  will 
challenge  us  with  more  change.  I  believe  this  study  commission 
can  keep  us  on  the  road  to  progress  and  economic  development 
and  earn  North  Carolina  a  reputation  as  "the  good  transporta- 
tion state"  in  the  last  two  decades  of  this  century. 


^P.L.  95-599,  "An  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  for  high- 
way safety,  for  mass  transportation  in  urban  and  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  was  to  be  cited  as  "Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1978."  It 
was  signed  into  law  on  November  6,  1978.  See  also  "Carter  Signs  $54  Billion 
Highway  Bill,"  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  XXXVI  (Nov.  11,  1978), 
3273-3277. 

^Executive  Order  Number  29,  dated  December  6,  1978,  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  North  Carolina  Public  Transportation  Advisory  Council  and  of  the 
North  Carolina  Interagency  Transportation  Review  Committee. 

^The  Rail  Plan,  in  preparation  over  a  year,  assessed  the  state's  rail  freight 
system.  The  purpose  of  the  plan  was  "to  obtain  federal  funding  for  projects  that 
will  help  maintain  or  improve  rail  service  on  small  light-density  freight  lines  that 
are  considered  vital  to  the  economic  well-being  of  small  communities."  The 
report,  prepared  by  Wilbur  Smith  and  Associates  of  Raleigh,  showed  that  there 
were  fifteen  branch  lines  facing  abandonment  because  of  low  freight  volumes 
and  financial  losses.  In  addition,  four  of  the  state's  seventeen  short  lines 
appeared  to  be  in  trouble.  "The  Month  in  State  Government, We  the  People  of 
North  Carolina,  XXXVII  (July,  1979),  8;  "Rail  Plan  1979:  The  State  Studies 
Troubled,  Low-Density  Rail  Freight  Lines,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina, 
XXXVII  (August,  1979),  51. 
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WACHOVIA  DAY 

Winston-Salem,  June  15,  1979 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me  to  be  with  you  here 
today  to  help  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  this  great 
financial  institution.  It's  also  a  good  time  for  me  to  tell  all  of  you 
how  much  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  and  I  as  governor, 
appreciate  the  contributions  of  Wachovia  throughout  the  years. 

Your  leadership,  going  back  to  the  time  of  Colonel  Francis 
Fries, ^  has  been  instrumental  in  promoting  the  sound,  pro- 
gressive growth  of  this  state.  Colonel  Fries  served  as  an  aid  to 
Governor  Scales  in  the  late  1800s;  Robert  Hanes^  served  in  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  and  helped  President  Truman 
implement  the  Marshall  Plan  in  Europe,  as  well  as  helping  small 
businesses  throughout  the  country  to  recover  from  World  War  II. 
Mayor  Corpening^  served  under  Governor  Dan  Moore  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Administration;  Archie  Davis  served  as 
senator  from  Forsyth  County  and  on  the  Governor's  Efficiency 
Study  Commission  and  on  the  Research  Triangle  Foundation; 
John  Watlington"*  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Conservation 
and  Development. 

And  I,  as  governor,  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
service  both  of  John  McNair  as  chairman  of  our  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  of  John  Medlin^  as  a  member  of  my 
Council  of  Management  and  Development,  as  chairman  of  our 
Conference  on  Balanced  Growth,  and  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Goals  and  Policy  Board. 

That  is  truly  an  impressive  legacy. 

And  I  know  that  that  tradition  of  community  involvement 
doesn't  stop  at  the  top  levels  of  Wachovia,  but  continues  down 
through  the  ranks  of  employees  at  all  186  branches,  in  76  cities 
and  towns.  If  every  corporation  had  that  deep  commitment  to 
their  communities,  this  state  would  grow  and  prosper  beyond  our 
dreams. 

We  are  making  progress  now  in  this  state.  In  the  past  two 
years  we've  had  a  record  amount  of  capital  investments,  $3.4 
billion,  and  a  record  number  of  new  jobs,  53,500,  when  all  those 
plants  are  in  operation.  And  we're  not  just  growing  helter- 
skelter — we're  planning  and  guiding  our  growth  through  our 
Balanced  Growth  Policy — which  simply  means  putting  more  r 
good  jobs  where  people  live,  planning  our  public  investments, 
and  taking  good  care  of  our  beautiful  environment.  John  Medlin 
and  John  McNair  are  leading  us  in  that  effort.  And  Wachovia 
helped  our  state  maintain  its  dispersed  growth  pattern  very  early 
on,  with  the  establishment  of  branch  banking  by  Colonel  Fries. 
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You  know  that  business  follows  where  financial  institutions 
lead,  and  Wachovia's  branch  banking  system,  one  of  the  first  in 
the  country,  helped  small  businesses  grow  all  over  this  state. 

The  growth  we  are  experiencing  now  and  the  progress  we've 
made  through  our  legislative  program  and  in  partnership  with 
the  private  sector  make  me  very  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
North  Carolina  and  her  people.  We  now  face  a  somewhat  uncer- 
tain economic  picture  because  of  inflation  and  the  energy 
problems,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  work  together  very  hard  to 
maintain  our  momentum.  I  know  Wachovia  is  doing  its  part,  and 
I  appreciate  that  very  much.  I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  only 
way  we're  going  to  lick  our  problems  in  this  country  is  to  do  all 
we  can  as  individuals,  not  waiting  for  someone  to  take  the 
initiative. 

The  times  we  are  facing  today  call  for  careful  planning,  wise 
decisions,  and  personal  commitment;  and  those  qualities  are 
embodied  in  Wachovia. 

Wachovia  Corporation  has  a  great  history  of  innovation,  of 
integrity,  and  of  sound,  progressive  financial  dealings.  For  a 
hundred  years,  in  good  times  and  bad,  Wachovia  has  stood 
strong  in  North  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina  is  grateful.  We 
will  be  looking  to  Wachovia  for  leadership  and  cooperation  as  we 
face  the  twenty -first  century,  and  we  wish  for  you  another  100 
years  of  success. 


^Francis  Henry  Fries  (1855-1931),  from  Winston-Salem;  B.A.,  Davidson 
College;  member,  F.&H.  Fries,  cotton  manufacturers,  1875;  superintendent,  later 
director,  Arista  Mills;  officer  of  other  companies;  president,  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.;  director,  War  Savings,  state  of  North  Carolina,  1918.  Who  Was  Who  in 
America,  I,  427. 

2Robert  March  Hanes  (1890-1959),  from  Winston-Salem;  B.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Harvard  University;  World  War  I  veteran;  joined  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 
1920,  becoming  president,  1931;  member,  state  House  of  Representatives,  1929, 
1931,  and  Senate,  1933;  chief,  E.C.A.  Mission  to  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  1949; 
director.  Economic  Affairs  for  Western  Germany,  1949-1950;  retired,  1956.  North 
Carolina  Manual,  1933,  156;  "Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust:  The  Southeast's  Largest 
Bank  Celebrates  100th  Anniversary,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVH 
(June,  1979),  29;  Who  Was  Who  in  America,  III,  366. 

^Wayne  Corpening  (1914-  ),  native  of  Henderson  County;  resident  of 
Winston-Salem;  B.S.  in  agriculture,  North  Carolina  State  University;  World  War 
n  veteran,  rising  to  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel;  former  county  agent  and  district 
farm  agent;  joined  Wachovia  in  1953,  becoming  manager  of  Agriculture 
Department  and  vice-president;  special  assistant  to  Governor  Dan  K.  Moore  for 
farm  affairs,  February  1,  1965,  until  appointment  as  director  of  Department  of 
Administration,  October  1,  1967;  returned  to  Winston-Salem  at  close  of  Moore 
administration;  retired  from  Wachovia  as  senior  vice-president  for  economic 
development;  mayor  of  Winston-Salem.  Mitchell,  Addresses  of  Moore,  26;  Wayne 
A.  Corpening  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  January  30,  1980. 
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^John  Francis  Watlington,  Jr.  (1911-  ),  native  of  Reidsville;  resident  of 
Winston-Salem;  B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  joined  Wachovia,  1933, 
rising  to  position  of  president,  1956-1974;  chairman  of  the  board,  1974-1977; 
chairman  of  executive  committee,  since  1977.  Who's  Who  in  the  South  and 
Southwest,  1978-1979,  770;  "The  Month  in  Business,"  We  the  People  of  North 
Carolina,  XXXIV  (June,  1976),  41. 

^John  Grimes  Medlin,  Jr.  (1933-  ),  native  of  Johnston  County;  resident  of 
Winston-Salem;  B.S.  in  business  administration.  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  U.S.  Navy  veteran;  joined  Wachovia  in  1959,  rising  to  position  of 
president  and  chief  executive  officer,  January  1,  1977.  UNC  Alumni  Directory, 
781;  "Businessmen  in  the  News:  The  New  Wachovia  Management  Team,"  We 
the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXV  (January,  1977),  10-11. 


STATEMENT  ON  TRUCKING  STRIKE 
Raleigh,  June  21,  1979 

[Independent  truckers  went  on  strike  at  the  height  of  the  cucumber 
season  in  North  Carolina,  causing  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  on  the  part 
of  farmers.  One  complaint  of  truck  drivers  was  the  fact  that  weight 
limitations  varied  from  state  to  state,  causing  delays  and  losses  as 
drivers  were  required  to  stop  at  state  lines  to  reduce  their  loads.  Hunt 
wrote  to  members  of  the  state's  congressional  delegation  to  urge  legis- 
lation that  would  standardize  load  limits  throughout  the  nation. 

The  governor  flew  by  helicopter  to  Duplin  and  Sampson  counties  to 
survey  damage  caused  by  the  strike.  He  contacted  the  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Independent  Owner-Operators,  who  assured  the  governor 
that  his  group  was  opposed  to  violence.  Unfortunately,  some  violence 
had  been  aimed  at  truckers  who  had  carried  loads  of  produce  despite  the 
strike.  See  news  releases  of  Governor  Hunt,  June  22,  25,  1979. 

By  early  July  the  rank-and-file  independent  truckers  were  ignoring 
appeals  of  their  leaders  to  prolong  the  three-week  strike.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  July  things  were  almost  back  to  normal,  most  drivers 
saying  the  matter  of  economics  made  it  imperative  that  they  return  to 
work  and  that  they  wanted  to  give  the  Carter  administration  a  chance 
to  ease  truckers'  problems  as  promised.  See  the  following  articles  in  the 
News  and  Observer:  "More  Truckers  on  Roads,"  July  4,  1979;  Chip 
Pearsall,  "Truck  Strike  Is  Nearing  End  of  Road,"  July  4,  1979;  "Trucks 
Roll  Again;  Strike  All  but  Over,"  July  6,  1979.] 

The  truckers'  strike  threatens  to  cause  millions  of  dollars  in 
losses  to  North  Carolina  farmers.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  impact  on  them,  on  our  processors,  and  on  our  entire  agri- 
cultural economy. 

The  state  of  North  Carolina  will  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  guarantee  safe  passage  for  any  truckers  who  want 
to  haul  their  loads. 

The  Highway  Patrol  is  providing  an  escort  for  any  convoy  of 
ten  or  more  trucks  that  requests  such  assistance. 
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Beginning  Wednesday  night,  the  patrol  was  ordered  out  in  full 
force.  Troopers  are  patrolling  in  every  county  of  the  state, 
concentrating  on  the  interstates.  They  will  continue  to  do  so. 


PRIDE  IN  TOBACCO  PROGRAM 

Raleigh,  June  29,  1979 

[Two  thousand  tobacco  farmers  gathered  to  hear  the  governor  speak 
at  the  state  fairgrounds.  Many  problems  faced  the  tobacco  industry,  and 
the  chief  executive  reassured  the  growers  as  he  discussed  problems  and 
assets  relative  to  tobacco  as  a  North  Carolina  staple.] 

I'm  proud  to  be  here  today  to  share  with  you  in  the  celebration 
of  one  of  North  Carolina's  most  important  industries — tobacco. 
We  certainly  have  many  reasons  to  be  proud  of  our  tobacco 
heritage. 

Today,  the  excellence  of  North  Carolina  flue-cured  tobacco  is 
recognized  around  the  world.  This  excellence  is  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  climate,  science,  and  a  cultural  heritage  that 
passes  the  art  of  growing  tobacco  from  generation  to  generation. 

Pride  in  tobacco  is  part  of  family  pride.  An  energetic  family 
can  support  itself  and  institutions  such  as  church,  school,  hos- 
pitals, and  much  more  from  tobacco  money. 

The  tobacco  industry  is  the  backbone  of  North  Carolina;  we've 
let  Joe  Califano  know  that.  And  the  great  success  of  this 
industry  is  the  direct  result  of  the  sheer  hard  work  of  the  North 
Carolina  tobacco  farmer. 

A  tobacco  farmer  is  like  the  North  Carolina  motto:  "To  be 
rather  than  to  seem."  He  is  sincere,  open,  honest,  charitable,  and 
hardworking. 

An  outsider  cannot  understand  how  fiercely  independent  pro- 
ducers continue  to  support  a  closely  regulated  tobacco  program. 
Few  recognize  that  the  tobacco  program  is  composed  of  many 
pieces:  the  National  Marketing  Quota,  Farmers'  Historical  Base^ 
and  acreage-poundage,  lease  and  transfer,  price  supports  and 
CCC^  funding  of  new  recourse  loans,  federal  grading  and  market 
news  service,  market  designation,  promotions,  research  and 
education. 

The  success  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  growers'  will  to  make  it 
work.  They  consider  the  common  good  to  be  more  important  than 
that  of  the  individual,  and  they  are  willing  to  work  through  the 
leadership,  continuously  to  make  adjustments  for  new  tech- 
nology, change  in  demand,  new  markets,  and  economic  change. 
Fine  tuning  must  continue.  We  now  need  to  participate  in  the 
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Four  Leaf  Program^  and  not  build  stocks  of  P  and  N'^  grades  in 
flue-cured  stabilization.  Also,  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for 
another  vote  on  the  quota  program  this  fall. 

The  tobacco  industry  has  also  contributed  greatly  to  local, 
state,  and  federal  governments  through  its  tax  contributions. 
Federal,  state,  and  local  excise  and  sales  taxes  on  tobacco  prod- 
ucts amounted  to  $6  billion  in  1977.  Tobacco  farmers,  ware- 
housemen, manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  tobacco  vending 
machine  operators  paid  taxes  on  wages,  property,  personal,  and 
corporate  incomes  to  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  of  $2.3 
billion.  A  study  by  the  Wharton  Applied  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  shows  that  the  total  contribution  of 
tobacco  to  taxes  is  $19.3  billion. 

Consumers  spent  $17.2  billion  for  all  tobacco  products  in  1977. 
That  year,  farmers'  cash  receipts  from  tobacco  were  $2.3  billion. 
The  total  contribution  of  the  tobacco  industry  was  estimated  to 
be  2,067,000  jobs  and  $25.2  billion  in  wages  and  salaries.  Pretax 
profits  generated  by  the  tobacco  industry  were  $7.3  billion. 
Altogether  the  tobacco  industry  contributed  $48.6  billion  or  2.6 
percent  of  the  Gross  National  Product  in  1977. 

Last  year.  North  Carolina  tobacco  farmers  received  $1.1 
billion  for  their  vintage  leaf,  which  was  36  percent  of  their  total 
cash  receipts.  Tobacco  or  related  industries  employed  68,500 
North  Carolinians  and  paid  wages  of  $478  million  in  1977.  The 
state  collected  $139  million  in  taxes  from  tobacco. 

So  whether  you  are  a  farmer,  warehouseman,  buyer,  proces- 
sor, manufacturer,  or  a  friend,  there  are  many  reasons  to  be 
proud  of  tobacco  in  North  Carolina. 


1  Allotments  to  each  farmer  were  based  on  the  historical  record  of  production  on 
each  farm  at  the  time  the  allotment  program  was  begun.  Information  from  John 
Cyrus,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture,  January  23,  1980,  here- 
inafter cited  as  Cyrus  information. 

^Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  the  federal  agency  from  which  the  Flue- 
cured  Stabilization  Corporation  borrowed  money.  The  money  was  used  to 
advance  loans  on  tobacco  that  did  not  bring  1  cent  a  pound  above  price  supports. 
The  corporation  held  this  tobacco,  and  the  loans  were  repaid  as  the  tobacco  was 
sold  out  of  Stabilization  stock.  Cyrus  information. 

^The  Four  Leaf  Program  was  begun  in  1978,  with  the  purpose  of  getting 
growers  to  sign  up  with  local  Agricultural  Stabilization  &  Conservation  Service 
offices,  agreeing  to  leave  the  bottom  four  leaves  in  the  field.  The  Stabilization 
Corporation  had  surplus  stocks  of  those  grades  of  tobacco.  Cyrus  information. 

^Priming  and  Nondescript  grades.  Cyrus  information. 
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ANTHONY  DOLLAR  CEREMONY 

Raleigh,  July  2,  1979 

[The  shape  and  size  of  the  new  "silver"  dollar  had  been  suggested  by  a 
team  of  analysts  headed  by  David  Stuart  at  the  Research  Triangle 
Institute.  The  team  had  recommended  its  distinctive  eleven-sided 
border,  which  would  make  it  easy  for  the  blind  to  identify;  its  thickness 
and  size,  scaled  down  as  being  fiscally  sound;  and  its  content  of  copper 
and  nickel.  The  U.S.  Mint  had  hired  the  Research  Triangle  Institute  for 
the  1975-1976  $450,000  study  of  U.S.  coinage.  The  institute's  recom- 
mendation that  the  penny  be  abandoned  was  shelved.  The  new  dol- 
lar met  with  disfavor  because  it  was  deemed  too  close  to  a  quarter  in  size 
and  because  there  was  no  place  for  it  in  cash  drawers.  Before  the  end  of 
1980  change  proposals  had  been  submitted,  one  of  these  being  to  make 
the  coin  out  of  bronze.  See  two  articles  by  Monte  Basgall  in  the  News 
and  Observer.  "RTI  Has  Stake  in  New  Coin,"  July  1,  1978,  and  "Jingle 
of  New  Dollar  Is  Greeted  with  Gloom,"  July  3,  1979.  See  also,  "New 
Dress  Offered  for  'Susan  B.'  Coin,"  News  and  Observer,  December  15, 
1980. 

When  Governor  Hunt  spoke  at  the  ceremony  to  receive  one  of  the  new 
dollars,  his  audience  was  made  up  of  a  group  of  women.  This  was 
appropriate  since  the  coin  honored  Susan  B.  Anthony,  American 
suffragist.] 

I'm  very  proud  to  be  here  today  with  this  distinguished  group 
of  women  who  have  served  this  city  and  this  state  so  well.  And  it 
will  be  my  pleasure  to  receive  one  of  the  beautiful  new  dollar 
coins  honoring  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  pioneer  for  women's 
rights. 

When  Susan  B.  Anthony  began  her  campaign  for  women's 
rights,  the  issue  before  the  New  York  legislature  was  whether 
women  would  have  control  over  their  own  wages  and  the  guard- 
ianship of  their  children.  She  won  those  rights,  which  today  we 
take  for  granted,  in  1860;  and  it's  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  she 
had  to  fight  for  something  so  obviously  morally  right. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  fought  for  women's  rights,  especially  the 
right  to  vote,  for  more  than  fifty  years.  In  1872  she  was  fined 
$100  and  arrested  when  she  voted  in  that  year's  election.  She 
refused  to  pay  the  fine — women  were  the  last  group  of  citizens 
who  could  not  vote — because  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
amendments  had  just  granted  suffrage  to  black  males. 

Anthony  continued  her  fight  until  her  death  in  1906,  and  her 
parting  words  to  her  friends  were  "Failure  is  impossible!"  About 
fifteen  years  later  her  work  bore  fruit,  and  women  got  the  vote. 

This  is  a  lesson  and  an  inspiration  for  those  of  us  who  believe 
women  should  have  equal  rights  under  our  Constitution.  We 
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have  fought  long  and  hard.  We  have  failed  from  time  to  time.  But 
our  cause  is  morally  right,  and  we  will  not  give  up.  Every  time  we 
see  one  of  these  Anthony  dollar  coins,  we  should  say  to  ourselves, 
^'Failure  is  impossible!"  We  should  work  with  renewed 
determination  to  see  that  all  Americans  are  equal  under  the  law, 
in  every  state  in  the  union. 

I  have  great  hopes  for  North  Carolina  in  this  regard,  because 
our  state  has  a  great  tradition  of  political  leadership  by  women. 
In  1774  the  women  of  Edenton  threw  out  their  British  tea  and 
drank  sassafras  tea  rather  than  support  what  they  believed  were 
unfair  laws.^  That  was  the  first  recorded  political  act  by  women 
in  the  new  colonies. 

We  have  a  great  legacy  behind  us,  and  a  great  challenge  before 
us.  We  will  not  fail. 


^The  British  Tea  Act,  passed  in  1773,  gave  the  East  India  Company  a  monop- 
oly of  the  tea  trade  in  the  colonies.  On  the  night  of  December  16,  1773,  Boston 
citizens  dumped  £15,000  worth  of  tea  into  the  sea.  Meetings  were  also  held  else- 
where to  protest  the  sale  of  English  tea.  North  Carolina's  "tea  party"  occurred  on 
October  25,  1774,  when  fifty-one  women  from  at  least  five  North  Carolina 
counties  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  King  in  Edenton.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  Penelope  Barker  they  agreed  to  do  all  they  could  "'to  testify  our 
sincere  adherence  to  [whatever]  .  . .  appears  to  affect  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
our  country.'"  This  meeting,  known  as  the  Edenton  Tea  Party,  "has  been  called 
the  'earliest  known  instance  of  political  activity  on  the  part  of  women  in  the 
American  colonies.'"  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  201. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Raleigh,  July  3,  1979 

[The  following  testimony  was  presented  at  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  hearing  was  conducted  at  the  McKimmon  Center  in  Raleigh.] 

Good  morning,  Congressman  Andrews^  and  Congressman 
Gudger.2  It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  my 
concerns  regarding  the  programs  and  needs  of  older  Americans. 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  over  800,000  older  adults  in  a  state 
with  5.5  million  people.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  in  North 
Carolina,  in  concert  with  the  older  adults  themselves,  are 
making  rapid  strides  to  improve  their  quality  of  life.  One  of  my 
goals  as  governor  has  been  to  make  North  Carolina  a  special 
state  in  which  to  grow  old. 

This  year  alone  we  have  developed,  with  state  money,  pro- 
grams that  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  our  older  citizens. 
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In  the  biennial  budget  just  approved  we  have  approximately 
$210,000  to  establish  coordinating  agencies  in  each  county  that 
will  identify  resources  for  older  adults,  supply  information  and 
referral,  and  bring  together  the  public  and  private  agencies  to 
coordinate  services. 

We  have  almost  $690,000  additional  state  money  to  add  to  the 
$7.4  million  Title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act^  money  for 
good  nutrition  for  the  older  population. 

Approximately  $13  million  was  appropriated  for  in-home 
services  and  homemaker-home  health  aide  services. 

The  1979  General  Assembly  provided  money  for  a  geriatric 
medical  education  program  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Medicine  to  train  physicians  in  the  special  health 
problems  of  the  aging,  and  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors  will 
vote  July  20  on  formally  initiating  this  program.  It  will  be  linked 
to  the  Area  Health  Education  Centers  so  that  doctors  currently 
in  the  field  may  benefit  from  this  training  through  continuing 
education. 

We  also  passed  a  bill  allowing  for  a  one-time  exemption  of  up  to 
$100,000  from  capital  gains  tax  for  individuals  aged  fifty-five 
and  over  who  want  to  sell  their  homes  and  move  into  alterna- 
tive housing. 

The  legislature  enacted  a  Policy  Act  for  Aging. This  act  sets 
forward  eleven  principles  which  would  provide  a  better  quality  of 
life  for  senior  citizens. 

Rather  than  addressing  all  eleven  principles,  I  would  like 
briefly  to  discuss  the  three  which  are  of  major  concern  to  us  and 
may  be  of  interest  to  you  in  developing  effective  programs.  The 
principles  are:  (1)  older  adults  should  have  a  choice  of  life-styles 
which  will  allow  them  to  remain  contributing  members  of 
society  for  as  long  as  possible,  and  (2)  older  people  should  be  able 
to  live  as  normal  a  life  as  possible,  and  (3)  increased  emplojonent 
opportunities  should  be  developed  for  older  people. 

1.  Older  adults  should  have  a  choice  of  life-styles  which  will 
allow  them  to  remain  contributing  members  of  society  for  as  long 
as  possible. 

Some  older  adults  are  well-to-do.  They  live  on  income  from 
private  investments,  interest  on  savings,  public  and  private 
pensions,  Social  Security,  and  other  sources.  They  do  not  feel  the 
need  for  full-time  or  part-time  paid  employment. 

What  they  do  feel  is  a  need  to  be  involved  in  a  meaningful  way 
in  the  community.  It's  the  same  need  we  all  have — to  do 
something  that  we  feel  is  important.  These  older  adults  want  to 
use  their  skills,  their  talents,  and  their  energy  to  contribute  to  the 
economic,  social,  or  political  life  of  the  community. 
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Older  people,  both  those  who  can  volunteer  and  those  who 
need  to  work,  are  a  gold  mine  of  skills  and  wisdom  born  from 
experience.  They  can  perform  many  services  in  strengthening 
the  communities.  They  can  go  into  the  classroom  and  help  tutor 
students  and  serve  as  aides  to  teachers.  They  can  serve  as 
volunteers  to  telephone  homebound  individuals  or  perform 
outreach  duties.  They  can  provide  help  to  mental  health 
professions  or  perform  paralegal  services.  Older  people,  after  a 
short  training  period,  are  ideal  as  homemaker-home  health 
aides,  a  service  vital  in  holding  down  health  costs  by  providing  a 
personalized  service  which  postpones  or  avoids  institutionali- 
zation. Home  repair  services  are  needed  to  allow  older  people  to 
stay  in  their  own  homes  if  they  want  to  do  so.  Approximately  75 
percent  of  couples  sixty-five  and  over  in  this  country  own  their 
homes.  Home  repair  programs  enable  them  to  keep  the  houses  in 
good  repair.  Also  many  older  individuals  have  skills  they  could 
contribute  to  such  programs  as  trainers,  supervisers,  or  workers. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  in  HEW  has  funded  projects 
which  help  place  older  people  as  paid  workers  and  volunteers. 
These  projects  have  proved  that  older  individuals  can  serve  as 
paid  and  volunteer  workers  in  many  capacities  but  are  most 
effective  in  the  delivery  of  community  services. 

Congress  has  placed  high  priority  in  the  CETA  programs  on 
training  of  disadvantaged  and  hard-to-employ  youth  for  jobs.  A 
failure  has  been  to  see  that  this  goal  can  be  attained  by  using 
older  people  in  some  capacity  to  help  train  the  youth  of  our 
nation.  Something  should  be  done  to  rectify  this  situation. 

Older  people  can  make  choices  only  when  they  know  what 
their  options  are.  One  of  the  best  programs,  both  educational  and 
recreational,  is  the  senior  center  program  funded  through  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  In  North  Carolina,  we  have  funded  thirty- 
seven  senior  centers  under  Title  V,  one  out  of  state  money,  and 
two  out  of  carry-over  Title  HI  money,  for  a  total  of  forty  centers. 
These  are  really  community  centers  for  older  adults,  where  they 
are  made  aware  of  other  programs  and  benefits  for  which  they 
may  be  eligible.  I  would  hope  you  would  investigate  ways  we  can 
use  HUD  Community  Development  funds  coordinated  with 
funds  from  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  other  sources  to  provide 
better  facilities  and  programs  for  older  people  through  senior 
centers. 

2.  Older  people  should  be  able  to  live  as  normal  lives  as 
possible. 

I  think  the  greatest  fear  an  older  individual  faces  is  that  of 
losing  his  health,  becoming  institutionalized,  or  having  an  ill- 
ness that  depletes  his  savings.  In  North  Carolina  we  are  help- 
ing to  alleviate  that  fear  by  developing  in-home  services.  We  now 
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have  home-health  services  in  99  of  our  100  counties.  I've  already 
pointed  out  the  new  state  money  for  homemaker-home  health 
aides  and  chore  services.  This  money  will  supplement  and  be 
coordinated  with  Title  XX  arid  Title  III  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  Not  only  will  these  in-home  services  assure  a  better  quality 
of  life  for  older  people  by  giving  them  peace  of  mind  that  they 
will  have  someone  to  care  for  them  at  home  if  they  need  it,  but 
health  care  costs  will  be  held  down  by  preventing  premature 
institutionalization  of  older  people. 

With  the  recent  passage  of  a  state  bill  allowing  Departments  of 
Social  Services  to  charge  for  services,^  North  Carolina  will  be 
able  to  provide  in-home  care  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it 
as  well  as  for  those  who  are  Title  XX  eligible. 

With  the  older  population  growing  larger,  the  availability  of 
in-home  services  should  receive  closer  attention  at  the  federal 
level. 

A  second  fear  of  older  adults  is  being  the  victims  of  crime  and 
losing  their  savings  or  valuables  they  worked  so  hard  to  obtain. 
In  a  tight  economy  with  rising  inflation,  crimes  occur  more 
frequently.  Older  people  are  more  vulnerable  and  less  able  to 
protect  themselves.  Nothing  is  so  threatening  to  one's  feelings  of 
independence  as  loss  from  robbery  or  threat  against  one's  self. 
Pending  for  the  next  session  of  our  legislature  is  a  bill  estab- 
lishing compensation  payment  to  victims  of  crime.  We  have 
already  provided  for  restitution — where  the  criminal  "makes 
whole"  the  victim.  Older  adults  on  a  fixed  income,  who  experi- 
ence vandalism  or  robbery,  would  certainly  benefit  from  this. 

A  volunteer  program  to  which  older  adults  contribute  a  great 
deal  and  from  which  they  can  benefit  is  Community  Watch. 
Community  Watch  can  be  an  effective  program  for  older  citi- 
zens whether  they  are  in  a  rest-home  setting  or  a  municipal  or 
rural  setting. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  older  citizens  get  a  special 
benefit  out  of  contributing  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  their 
neighborhood  because  they  are  viewed  by  far  too  many  as  not 
being  able  to  make  contributions  because  of  their  age. 

I've  been  told  by  some  that  they  are  afraid  to  leave  their  homes 
for  fear  of  being  a  target  for  crime.  This  fear  can  be  overcome 
when  older  adults  combine  their  talents  and  resources  to  watch 
out  for  each  other  as  they  are  doing  in  several  of  our  North 
Carolina  cities. 

I  know  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  has  funded 
programs  to  encourage  these  types  of  crime  prevention  services 
in  several  cities  across  the  country  and  that  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons/National  Retired  Teachers 
Association  has  been  actively  involved  at  both  the  national  and 
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state  levels  to  promote  crime  prevention  programs  for  older 
adults.  National  and  state  attention,  both  public  and  private, 
should  be  encouraged,  and  crime  prevention  programs  provid- 
ing safety  for  older  people,  such  as  Community  Watch,  should  be 
expanded. 

3.  Increased  employment  opportunities  for  older  adults  should 
be  more  available. 

It  seems  that,  as  we  grow  older,  our  options  become  fewer. 
Retirement  was  mandatory  until  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Emplojonent  Act^  was  amended,  effective  January  1, 1979.  This 
act  made  it  unlawful  in  the  private  sector  to  force  retirement  on  a 
worker  on  the  basis  of  age  prior  to  age  seventy  and  abolished, 
except  for  a  few  positions,  mandatory  retirement  in  federal 
employment. 

Although  early  retirement  is  the  trend  today,  this  may  change. 
More  people  are  living  longer  in  good  physical  and  mental 
health.  This  increase  in  life-span  is  causing  older  adults  to  think 
twice  about  retirement.  The  1979  Harris  Survey  found  that  51 
percent  of  the  employees  surveyed  want  to  continue  working  in 
some  capacity  rather  than  retire,  and  53  percent  of  those 
surveyed  who  were  retired  wished  they  had  never  quit. 

Add  to  the  statistics  on  longevity  the  facts  of  inflation.  People 
on  low,  fixed  incomes  suffer  most  with  inflation.  Only  the  cost- 
of-living  increases  provided  by  Social  Security  have  kept  many 
older  people  from  poverty.  Yet  inflation  costs  are  rising  faster 
than  the  once-a-year  adjustments  in  Social  Security,  forcing 
many  older  adults  to  fall  back  on  their  assets. 

What  are  the  options  for  older  adults  caught  in  the  dilemma  of 
living  longer  and  facing  inflation?  Options  are  few:  they  may  go 
on  welfare;  they  may  ask  their  children  for  help,  if  they  have 
any;  or  they  may  seek  employment  to  supplement  their 
retirement  income. 

Many  women  who  have  entered  the  work  force  in  recent  years 
did  so  after  raising  families.  If  they  are  to  earn  adequate  retire- 
ment incomes,  they  will  need  to  work  through  their  sixties  and 
into  their  early  seventies. 

Inadequate  retirement  income  is  a  deterrent  to  early  retire- 
ment. In  1977  one  in  seven  persons  age  sixty-five  and  over  had 
incomes  at  or  below  the  poverty  line  and  two  out  of  three  per- 
sons with  incomes  below  the  poverty  line  were  people  age  sixty- 
five  and  over.'^  In  North  Carolina  49  percent  of  the  sixty  and  over 
population  is  living  at  or  below  the  near-poverty  level. ^ 

In  September,  1978,  approximately  2  million  people  age  sixty- 
five  years  and  over  were  getting  welfare  help  from  the  federal 
Supplemental  Security  Income  Program  (SSI),^  even  though  70 
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percent  of  them  also  get  Social  Security  retirement  or  survivor's 
benefits. 

These  facts  point  out  a  need  to  change  policies  that  either 
encourage  or  force  workers  to  retire  and  add  to  the  number  of 
persons  on  the  nation's  poverty  rolls.  In  North  Carolina,  the 
Legislative  Research  Committee  has  been  authorized  to  study 
alternative  work  schedules  for  state  employees,  including  per- 
manent part-time  employment,  job  sharing,  a  compressed  work 
week,  and  flextime. 

We  should  recognize  the  continuing  ability  of  the  older  indi- 
vidual to  contribute  in  a  meaningful  way  to  the  work  force  of  our 
land.  This,  more  than  anything  else,  will  allow  many  of  our  older 
adults  to  remain  independent  and  to  have  a  broader  array  of 
choices — either  to  retire  or  not — as  they  choose;  and,  at  the  least, 
to  afford  and  provide  the  basic  amenities  necessary  to  maintain 
an  adequate  standard  of  living,  a  good  diet,  and  to  remain  in 
their  own  homes,  if  they  so  choose. 

Often  you  have  heard  me  say  how  important  our  children  are 
as  a  resource.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  how  extremely  impor- 
tant older  citizens  are  as  a  resource.  Our  moral  values  are  set  by 
them.  Their  experience  and  wisdom,  if  we  listen  to  them,  save  us 
many  faltering  steps  as  we  mature.  One  of  the  best  examples  of 
our  older  generation  caring  for  the  new  is  the  Foster  Grand- 
parents program.  Loving,  caring  older  adults  take  a  child  who  is 
orphaned  or  deserted  or  abused  and  care  for  that  child.  The  older 
folks  receive  a  little  pay  and  are  able  to  supplement  their  incomes 
by  caring  for  a  child.  But  money  alone  cannot  buy  the  love  and 
companionship  that  develop  between  the  foster  grandparents 
and  their  foster  grandchild.  It's  love  and  understanding  and  a 
feeling  of  belonging  that  will  best  raise  up  the  new  generation 
and  sustain  the  old.  Raising  up  a  new  generation  will  succeed  if 
led  by  the  older  generation  teaching  values  and  sharing  wisdom 
and  experience. 


^Ike  Franklin  Andrews  (1925-  ),  native  of  Bonlee;  resident  of  Siler  City; 
B.S.,  LL.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  lawyer;  U.S.  Army, 
World  War  II;  member,  N.C.  House  of  Representatives,  1961,  1967-1971;  state 
Senate,  1959;  elected  to  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  November  7,  1972; 
reelected  in  subsequent  elections.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1979,  249. 

^Lamar  Gudger  (1919-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Asheville;  B.A.,  LL.B., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  captain,  USAF,  World  War  II; 
lawyer;  member,  N.C.  House  of  Representatives,  1951;  state  Senate,  1971-1976; 
elected  to  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  1976.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1979, 
263. 

^On  October  6,  1978,  Congress  voted  to  extend  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Money 
was  appropriated  for  social  services,  health,  and  nutrition  programs.  "Congress 
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Authorizes  $4  Billion  in  Programs  for  Older  Americans,"  Congressional 
Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  XXXVI  (Oct.  14,  1978),  2957. 

4"An  Act  to  Adopt  Certain  Principles  Relating  to  Programs  for  the  Aging"  was 
ratified  and  became  effective  June  8, 1979.  It  added  Part  14A  to  Article  3,  Chapter 
143B  of  the  General  Statutes.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  983. 

5"An  Act  to  Provide  for  Charging  of  Fees  by  County  Departments  of  Social 
Services  on  a  Similar  Basis  as  Charged  by  Health  Departments"  was  ratified 
and  became  effective  April  2,  1979.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  241. 

*^P.L.  95-256,  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of 
1967  to  extend  the  age  group  of  employees  who  are  protected  by  the  provisions  of 
such  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,"  became  law  on  April  6, 1978;  it  is  cited  as  "Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  Amendments  of  1978."  See  also  "Congress 
Bars  Mandatory  Retirement  before  Age  70  for  Most  U.S.  Workers,"  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  XXXVI  (April  1,  1978),  807. 

^Bureau  of  Census  Consumers  and  Income  Services,  Money  Income  and  Pov- 
erty Status  of  Families  and  Persons  in  U.S.,  1977  (Advance  Report,  July,  1978), 
Table  14,  p.  20. 

^Data  supplied  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Urban  Affairs,  North  Carolina 
State  University,  to  the  Division  of  Aging,  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Human  Resources,  June,  1979. 

^Social  Security  Administration,  Supplemental  Security  Income  for  the  Aged, 
Blind  and  Disabled:  Monthly  Statistics,  September,  1978,  Table  6,  p.  6. 


POSITION  STATEMENT 
ON  TRUCKING  REGULATIONS 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  July  9,  1979 

[On  July  6  Governor  Hunt  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  reiterated 
his  call  for  an  end  to  the  "hodgepodge  of  varying  state  regulations" 
relating  to  the  trucking  industry.  He  announced  that  he  was  appoint- 
ing a  special  task  force  to  study  the  situation  and  to  recommend  appro- 
priate administrative  and  legislative  changes.  He  was  also  urging  his 
fellow  governors  to  follow  suit.  The  governor  vowed  to  see  congres- 
sional support  for  a  uniform  system  of  regulations  governing  truckers, 
concluding  with  the  promise  that  he  would  "be  making  every  effort  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  nation's  governors  and  the  federal 
government." 

True  to  his  promise,  Hunt  went  to  the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion meeting  in  Louisville;  at  the  opening  session  he  told  Jack  Watson, 
President  Carter's  assistant  for  intergovernmental  affairs,  that 
measures  being  considered  by  the  administration  were  insufficient.  He 
distributed  the  attached  statement  to  other  governors  when  they  held  a 
special  meeting  to  discuss  the  matter.] 

Many  of  the  nation's  governors  have  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  their  time  over  the  last  few  weeks  dealing  with  the 
impact  of  the  national  shutdown  by  independent  truckers.  In 
North  Carolina  the  strike  caused  millions  of  dollars  in  losses  to 
farmers  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  state  who  ship  cucumbers, 
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peppers,  and  other  produce  for  sale  all  across  the  nation.  Con- 
sumers in  every  state  will  soon  be  paying  higher  prices  or  doing 
without  certain  products  as  a  result  of  this  situation  and  similar 
problems  across  the  entire  nation. 

I  have  spent  hours  talking  personally  with  independent 
truckers  in  my  state,  and  there  is  no  question  that  they  face 
serious  problems  that  must  be  addressed.  I  believe  the  nation's 
governors  should  take  the  lead  in  addressing  these  questions  in  a 
comprehensive  way. 

The  independent  truckers  face  a  ridiculous  hodgepodge  of  state 
regulations  that  drive  up  their  costs  and  ultimately  drive  up  the 
prices  that  consumers  pay.  I  would  say  to  each  governor  that 
your  state,  in  effect,  is  governed  not  by  its  own  regulations,  but 
by  the  strictest  regulation  adopted  by  any  state  through  which 
your  truckers  drive.  The  attached  maps  on  truck  length  and 
weight  limits  make  this  point.  Notice  how  the  weight  limit  of 
73,280  pounds  in  a  few  states  restricts  movements  of  80,000- 
pound  loads  from  southern.  New  England,  and  western  states. 

Maximum  Gross  Weiglit  Limits 

5  Axle  Vehicle  Maximum  Overall  Lengths 

m  n  n  ■  ^  □ 


If  ever  there  was  a  situation  that  called  for  uniform  nation- 
wide regulation,  I  believe  this  is  it.  This  could  be  achieved  by  the 
states  adopting  a  uniform  set  of  regulations  or  by  the  federal 
government  preempting  the  states  and  adopting  a  national 
system  of  regulations. 

We  should  address  several  areas: 

1.  Weight  Limits 

Weight  limits  vary  from  73,000  pounds  to  148,000  pounds.  Only 
ten  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  below  the  80,000- 
pound  limit.  Five  of  these  states  (Missouri,  Connecticut,  Iowa, 
Mississippi,  and  Maryland)  have  temporarily  raised  their  limits 
during  the  strike. 

In  addition,  weight  restrictions  vary  according  to  axle  dis- 
tance between  the  center  of  the  front  axle  and  the  center  of  the 
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last  axle.  Numerous  complex  differences  exist  between  the  states 
on  these  restrictions. 

2.  Height  and  Width  Limits 

Our  states'  height  limits  vary  from  12  feet  6  inches  to  14  feet  6 
inches.  Our  states'  width  limitations  vary  from  96  inches  to  108 
inches. 

3.  Length  Limits 

Keep  in  mind  here  that  many  independent  truckers  want  these 
limits  increased  not  so  they  can  haul  a  longer  trailer,  but  so  their 
cabs  can  be  lengthened  and  thereby  made  safer.  A  55-foot  limit 
now  means  a  10-foot  cab  and  a  45-foot  trailer.  Going  to  a  60-foot 
length  would  mean  a  15-foot  cab  and,  again,  a  45-foot  trailer.  The 
15-foot  cab  allows  the  driver  much  more  control  over  the  rig. 

Here  is  how  our  states'  length  limits  vary  for  certain  rigs: 

Truck:  from  35  to  60  feet. 

Truck/semitrailer:  from  55  to  85  feet. 

Semitrailer/trailer:  from  35  to  45  feet  (40  states  have  no 
restrictions). 

Twin  combinations:  from  55  to  85  feet  (16  states  do  not  allow 
twin  combinations). 
Truck  trailer:  from  55  to  85  feet. 

4.  Registration 

I  believe  all  of  our  states  should  also  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  joining  the  International  Registration  Plan.  This  system 
allows  a  trucker  to  register  in  his  state  and  thereby  be  regis- 
tered in  any  other  state  belonging  to  the  plan  (twenty-three 
states  belong  now). 

5.  Fuel  Tax 

Wide  variations  exist  in  the  amount  of  tax  paid  and  in  the 
methods  of  payment.  Some  states  do  not  recognize  taxes  paid  in 
other  states.  We  should  give  serious  consideration  to  this. 

Summary: 

I  hope  these  examples  illustrate  the  problems  independent 
truckers  face.  I  daresay  that  any  of  us  would  be  hard  put  to  deal 
with  this  mishmash  of  regulations  and  requirements  that  they 
drive  under  every  day. 

I  have  talked  to  truckers  who  carry  their  disorganized  papers 
and  permits  around  in  boxes  in  their  trucks.  When  any  of  our 
enforcement  officers  stop  them,  the  truckers  hand  over  their 
papers  and  ask:  ''Am  I  legal?  How  much  of  a  fine  do  I  have  to 
pay?"  They  pay  the  fines  to  stay  on  the  road,  and  the  consum- 
ers end  up  paying  that  price. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  in  this  way.  We  governors  should 
aggressively  address  this  situation  for  the  sake  of  the 
independent  truckers  and  of  our  entire  economy. 
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STATE  HEALTH  COORDINATING  COUNCIL 
Raleigh,  July  11,  1979 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  to  your  annual  meeting  to 
receive  a  copy  of  the  first  North  Carolina  State  Health  Plan.^  I 
share  your  sense  of  accomplishment,  because  I  know  this  plan 
represents  hard  work,  long  hours  of  deliberation,  and  dedica- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  citizens. 

This  plan  also  represents  North  Carolina's  commitment  to  a 
national  effort  of  planning  our  health  and  medical  care  services 
in  a  more  rational  process  than  in  the  past.  The  economic  facts  of 
life  today,  which  strain  both  government's  and  individual 
citizens'  abilities  to  afford  good  health  care,  require  that  we  plan 
for  appropriate  services  at  the  proper  time  and  place  with  the 
least  expense.  This  plan  is,  in  part,  an  effort  to  control 
unnecessary  costs  by  requiring  certain  health  expenditures  to  be 
justified  to  public  review  bodies— our  six  health  planning 
agencies— before  the  project  can  be  developed. 

More  important,  this  plan  represents  our  commitment  to 
people  joining  together  to  discuss  vital  health  issues.  The  volun- 
teers who  serve  on  this  state  council  and  the  boards  of  our  health 
systems  agencies,  whether  health  care  providers  or  consumers, 
are  devoting  valuable  time  to  this  public  process.  This  is  our  best 
hope  for  planning  for  our  own  health  care. 

This  plan  is  a  good  beginning  in  that  direction.  You  have 
pulled  together  valuable  information  and  recommendations  that 
will  help  us  match  our  health  care  needs  to  our  resources.  I  am 
calling  on  government  and  business  leaders  responsible  for 
health  policy  to  study  carefully  the  plan  you  have  developed. 

The  very  complexity  of  this  health  care  issue  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  over  150  new  bills,  not  counting  capital  budgets, 
that  affect  health  care  were  considered  in  the  past  General 
Assembly.  Health  issues  addressed  in  the  legislature  ran  the 
gamut  from  infant  screening  and  perinatal  care,  two  of  my 
highest  priorities,  to  a  new  Physical  Fitness  Council  and  laws 
relating  to  health  maintenance  organizations. 

That  is  why  coordination  is  so  important.  We  must  make  sure 
we  are  working  with  each  other.  We  are  now  establishing  a  New 
Generation  Interagency  Committee  to  improve  communication 
and  coordination  among  programs  and  agencies  involved  in 
children  and  family  health  issues.  I  intend  to  chair  this 
committee. 

Our  public  and  private  health  care  sectors  this  spring  com- 
pleted a  State  Child  Health  Care  Plan.  It  identified  the  major 
health  care  needs  of  our  children  and  proposed  a  model  for 
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working  together  to  meet  them.  It  will  guide  our  interagency 
committee. 

In  all  these  issues,  we  face  a  big  problem:  cost.  Inflation  has 
put  a  crushing  burden  on  health  budgets— those  of  governments 
and  families.  It  threatens  to  limit  our  capacity  to  respond  to 
other  needs  in  our  society.  Our  Medicaid  budget,  for  example,  has 
grown  from  $147  million  to  $367  million  over  five  years.  It  could 
easily  reach  $.5  billion  a  year  soon.  Some  counties  can  no  longer 
afford  it. 

We  must  learn  to  make  our  health  care  system  serve  our 
people  without  adding  higher  and  higher  costs.  This  does  not 
mean  zero  growth  for  our  health  care  system.  It  means  coordi- 
nating overlapping  health  care  services,  identifying  strategies 
for  more  reasonable  growth  of  programs  and  services,  and 
providing  more  efficiency  within  our  system. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  thank  you  for  your  work  in  develop- 
ing this  plan.  I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you,  and 
I  know  this  report  will  be  a  significant  factor  in  meeting  the 
difficult  challenge  before  us. 


^William  R.  Richardson,  Chairman,  North  CaroHna  Health  Coordinating 
Council,  The  North  Carolina  State  Health  Plan  (Raleigh:  North  Carolina  Health 
Coordinating  Council,  April  11,  1979).  The  431-page  report  was  prepared  after 
consideration  of  the  preliminary  State  Health  Plan  submitted  by  the  State 
Health  Planning  and  Development  Agency  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Health  Coordinating  Council  Plan  Development  Committee.  The  plan  was 
comprised  of  the  six  health  systems  plans,  the  reports  of  the  thirteen  State 
Health  Coordinating  Council  task  forces,  and  analyses  of  selected  plans  and 
programs  of  North  Carolina  state  government. 


ENERGY  POLICY  SEMINAR 

Raleigh,  July  12,  1979 

This  is  the  second  energy  seminar  that  I  have  attended  in  the 
past  week.  The  first  one  was  at  Camp  David,  with  President 
Carter,  his  key  staff,  and  seven  other  governors.  To  me,  that 
Camp  David  Seminar  on  our  nation's  energy  problems  drama- 
tizes the  importance  of  this  seminar  and  of  bringing  govern- 
ment and  the  scientific  community  together  on  this  issue. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  the  Siamese-twin  issues  of  energy 
and  the  economy  are  the  greatest  problems  our  nation  faces 
today.  I  am  particularly  concerned  because  of  how  I  see  people 
reacting.  Historically,  Americans  have  looked  to  the  future  with 
optimism.  They  expected  a  better  life  ahead  for  themselves  and 
their  children  and  their  grandchildren. 
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That  is  not  so  true  anymore.  For  the  first  time,  polls  show  that 
people  are  pessimistic  about  the  future.  They  say  they  expect 
things  to  be  worse,  not  better,  in  the  future.  That  is  largely  due  to 
our  energy  problems.  That  is  a  disturbing  trend,  I  believe. 

Very  frankly,  this  nation  is  having  a  difficult  time  facing  up  to 
our  energy  problems.  We  had  a  panel  on  "the  mood  of  the  nation" 
at  our  Democratic  Governors'  Conference  in  Louisville  this 
weekend,  and  one  of  the  panelists  said  that  the  American  people 
are  tired  of  "negative"  solutions — conserve,  ration,  allocate,  and 
so  forth.  They  have  grown  up  in  a  world  of  abundant  energy,  and 
it  is  tough  to  adjust  to  new  realities. 

We  do  have  to  learn  to  conserve  and  live  in  harmony  with  our 
resources.  But  I  don't  believe  we  have  to  accept  a  world  that 
offers  a  darker  future.  I  don't  believe  we  have  to  accept  a  world 
with  fewer  economic  opportunities  and  with  fewer  opportunities 
for  people  to  look  forward  to  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

We  do  have  to  wean  ourselves  away  from  oil.  But  we  have 
enormous  alternative  energy  sources — solar  power,  coal,  shale, 
hydro,  wood,  on  down  the  list.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United 
States  has  24  percent  of  the  world's  total  energy  resources, 
although  we  have  only  6  percent  of  the  oil. 

The  American  dream  does  not  have  to  run  out  of  energy.  As 
leaders  of  business  and  of  the  scientific  community,  we  can  look 
for  new  ways  to  provide  the  energy  we  need  for  our  jobs  and  our 
homes.  I  see  one  of  my  responsibilities  as  governor  as  enlisting 
the  most  talented  people  we  have  to  help  us  address  those  energy 
problems.  And  I  am  here  today  to  emphasize  the  need  for  us  to 
work  together. 

Those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  energy  research  who  are  not 
now  associated  with  state  government  bring  two  valuable 
qualities  to  bear,  aside  from  your  own  innate  talents. 

First,  you  bring  a  fresh  perspective.  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  become  so  familiar  with  a  problem  that  our  minds  are  dulled  to 
new  possibilities.  It  is  almost  certain  that  we  who  make  state 
energy  policy  are  overlooking  new  approaches  that  could  benefit 
producers,  consumers,  and  regulators. 

Second,  you  bring  a  detached  analysis.  Too  often,  government, 
particularly  the  federal  government,  lacks  credibility  on  this 
issue.  That  makes  it  difficult  to  mobilize  the  public. 

The  state  has  a  very  active  organization  that  is  vitally 
concerned  with  your  deliberations:  the  North  Carolina  Energy 
Policy  Council.  Your  luncheon  speaker.  Bill  Lee,^  is  a  member,  as 
is  John  Neufeld,2  who  will  be  a  panelist  tomorrow.  That  council 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  recommending  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  to  me  innovative  new  approaches  to 
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energy.  I  understand  that  the  poHcy  research  topics  growing  out 
of  this  conference  will  be  submitted  to  the  council  with  the 
intention  of  establishing  research  contracts  by  this  fall. 

I  welcome  this  effort  to  bring  the  research  community  and 
government  and  industry  closer  together  and  to  establish 
research  ties  that  could  help  shape  our  energy  future. 

Keep  one  thing  in  mind:  there  is  no  one  answer.  Let's  not  waste 
our  time  looking  for  a  magic  key  that  will  open  the  door  and  let 
our  problems  out.  We  must  follow  an  eclectic  course — that  is, 
trying  anything  that  has  a  reasonable  chance  of  working.  We 
must  be  open  to  new  ideas,  and  we  must  be  willing  to  experiment 
and  be  innovative.  I  can  assure  you  that  this  governor  is 
interested  in  hearing  and  trying  any  idea  that  might  work. 

I  wish  you  well  in  your  deliberations. 


^William  S.  Lee  (1929-  ),  from  Charlotte;  B.S.  in  civil  engineering,  Prince- 
ton University;  veteran  of  Navy  Civil  Engineering  Corps;  affiliated  with  Duke 
Power  Company,  Charlotte,  since  1955,  rising  to  position  of  president  and  chief 
operating  officer.  William  S.  Lee  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  11,  1980. 

2John  L.  Neufeld  (1948-  ),  native  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee;  resident  of 
Greensboro;  B.A.,  Yale  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.  in  economics,  University  of 
Michigan;  assistant  professor  of  economics.  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro.  John  L.  Neufeld  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  18,  1980. 


PUBLIC/PRIVATE  CONFERENCE 
ON  EMPLOYMENT 

Raleigh,  July  17,  1979 

[The  conference,  called  "Interface  of  Public  and  Private  Sectors  of  Our 
Economy  for  Full  Employment,"  was  held  at  McKimmon  Center  of 
North  Carolina  State  University.] 

This  is  a  timely  conference  with  far-reaching  and  hopeful 
implications  for  the  well-being  of  our  nation.  I  commend  federal 
and  state  officials  for  convening  it  here  in  North  Carolina.  I'm 
confident  it  will  be  productive  and  will  strengthen  the  nation's 
economy. 

When  we  are  faced,  as  we  are,  with  a  national  and  inter- 
national economic  crisis  and  the  prospect  of  recession,  it  is  time 
to  put  our  heads  together  and  get  to  work. 

This  conference  is  a  fine  example  of  doing  just  that.  Its 
purpose  is  to  set  the  stage  for  more  cooperation — for  a  full 
partnership,  in  fact — between  the  private  and  public  sectors  of 
our  economy  in  making  jobs  available  to  all  our  people  and 
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preparing  our  people  for  those  jobs.  That,  of  course,  is  what  "full 
employment"  is  all  about. 

Clearly,  business  and  government  can  and  must  work  more 
closely  and  effectively  together  to  achieve  a  more  efficient  and 
productive  economy.  At  a  time  when  this  country  is  buffeted  by 
an  interdependent  world  economy,  we  can  no  longer  afford  not  to 
do  that.  We  must  resist  any  temptation  to  snipe  and  backbite  and 
blame  each  other  for  society's  ills. 

North  Carolina  certainly  has  a  long  history  of  mutual  respect 
and  confidence  between  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Our 
Emplojmient  Security  Commission  has  been  finding  jobs  for 
people  and  workers  for  industry  for  many  years.  And  when  those 
people  are  laid  off,  it  has  administered  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  system  in  a  highly  responsible  and  efficient  manner. 

That  state  agency  has  considerable  experience  in  one  of  the 
principal  and  specific  objectives  of  this  conference:  bringing  the 
business  community  into  the  decision-making  processes  affect- 
ing federal  job  programs  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act.  It  has  established  working  Employer 
Advisory  Committees  for  each  of  its  fifty -five  local  Job  Service 
offices  across  the  state. 

I'm  encouraged  by  cooperative  plans  for  making  use  of  this 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  establishment  of  similar  com- 
mittees by  the  sponsors  of  CETA  job  programs.  Obviously  we 
need  cooperation  between  governmental  agencies  themselves  as 
well  as  between  government  and  business. 

Our  community  college  system  of  fifty-seven  institutions  is 
certainly  an  impressive  employment  and  training  program.  In 
1973,  when  the  General  Assembly  made  a  commitment  not  only 
to  offer  training  to  our  people  but  to  reach  out  and  bring  into  the 
institutions  our  poorest  citizens  who  needed  the  training  the 
most,  the  state  took  another  important  step.  The  12,000  people 
that  the  community  colleges'  Human  Resources  Development 
program  has  trained  and  placed  represent  not  just  a  service  to 
the  poor  people  but  also  a  boon  to  our  industry  which  needs  a 
constant  infusion  of  motivated  workers. 

With  fresh  leadership  and  a  new  administrative  structure,  I'm 
expecting  more  out  of  our  community  college  system  as  a  key 
element  in  our  employment  and  training  system. 

The  public  school  system  has  been  North  Carolina's  twentieth- 
century  pride.  Government  and  business  both  have  chastised  it 
and  cajoled  it,  but  it  has  produced  for  our  state.  During  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years,  we've  had  fewer  dropouts  and  more  grad- 
uates who  are  more  competent  to  take  their  place  in  the  economic 
mainstream  of  America.  We  have  made  strides  that  will  ensure 
that  our  children  in  the  years  to  come  will  be  even  better  pre- 
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pared  for  the  work  force.  In  the  long  run,  we  intend  to  have  a 
school  system  that  will  make  remedial  employment  and  educa- 
tion programs  for  adults  unnecessary. 

In  the  meantime,  the  need  for  training  and  work  experience  is 
urgent.  When  I  travel  to  other  states  and  other  countries  in 
search  of  new  high-wage,  high-technology  industry  for  our 
people,  I  am  first  asked  about  our  supply  of  trained  or  trainable, 
literate,  and  skilled  workers. 

The  truth  is  we  don't  have  enough  of  those  workers.  The  truth 
also  is  that  we  have  plenty  of  people  who  can  quickly  become 
those  kinds  of  workers  if  we  put  our  minds  and  resources 
together  on  how  to  accomplish  our  goal. 

Our  own  state  realized  this  when  it  created  the  North  Carolina 
Manpower  Council  in  1971.^  That  act  by  our  General  Assembly 
predated  the  enactment  of  CETA,  and  we  have  made  a  constant 
effort  since  that  time  to  design  our  own  policy  and  programs  to 
meet  our  own  needs.  And  we've  tried  to  do  this  with  the  active 
involvement  of  business  leaders.  But  we  haven't  achieved  the 
integration  of  public  and  private  planning  we  need.  And  as  a 
result,  I  recently  instructed  the  State  Employment  and  Training 
Council  to  find  out  how  we  can  better  coordinate  our  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  to  meet  the  job  needs  of  our  people. 

I  believe  I  understand  why  we  haven't  done  as  well  at  cooper- 
ating as  we  would  like.  Any  business  leader  is  frustrated  by  the 
jargon,  the  red  tape,  and  the  layers  of  bureaucracy  involved  in 
those  government  training  programs  which  provide  the  labor  he 
needs.  I  am  entirely  sympathetic. 

For  their  part,  government  employees  too  frequently  are 
impatient  with  the  businessman  who  tells  them  how  their  jobs 
ought  to  be  done,  and  they  are  reluctant  to  give  up  decision- 
making responsibility  to  a  layman. 

Given  these  circumstances,  a  partnership  may  seem  to  defy  the 
laws  of  human  nature.  But  we  know  this  is  not  so,  or  we  wouldn't 
be  here  today.  For  my  part,  I  promise  that  I  am  going  to  see  that 
a  working  partnership  does  exist  in  North  Carolina.  I  have 
designated  that  a  top  priority.  I  have  put  the  best  people  we  have 
to  work  on  it.  People  like  Bill  Veeder^  and  Jim  Summers^  will  get 
no  rest  from  me  until  they  find  a  way  to  provide  government  with 
the  best  employment  policy  ideas  of  the  private  sector. 

And,  believe  me,  the  employees  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
will  listen  to  them.  They  will  take  their  advice.  They  and  I  will 
see  that  the  business  people  have  opportunities  to  achieve  goals 
that  we  all  recognize  are  important. 

Business  leaders  will,  given  the  practical  and  sensible  means 
to  do  so,  help  us  determine  how  to  make  the  millions  of  training 
dollars  that  are  available  work  for  the  people  and  employers  of 
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North  Carolina.  That's  what  the  subject  of  this  conference,  the 
Private  Sector  Initiative  Program,  is  all  about;  and  I  believe 
we're  going  to  make  it  a  success.  Hard  work,  mutual  respect,  and 
intellectual  commitment  will  make  our  programs  and  our 
institutions  more  responsive  to  the  economic  needs  of  our  state 
and  nation. 

We  need  to  take  a  look  at  the  money  we  are  spending,  deter- 
mine which  programs  are  truly  effective,  junk  those  that  aren't 
effective,  and  divert  their  funding  to  new  ideas.  For  instance,  we 
realize  that  we  are  not  going  to  find  jobs  for  all  our  people  merely 
by  training  them.  Nor  can  I  find  a  Philip  Morris  or  a  DuPont 
plant  to  locate  in  every  part  of  the  state  where  people  need  jobs. 

We  must  develop  new  technologies  and  new  industries  and  see 
that  our  poor  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  those  industries.  We 
must  develop  our  entrepreneurs  and  seed  them  in  the  more 
depressed  areas  of  the  state.  We  must  develop  small  businesses 
providing  new  services  to  help  alleviate  hard-core  unemploy- 
ment. We're  working  on  this  now. 

We're  also  working  to  break  down  the  barriers  between 
federal  agencies  so  that,  for  instance,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  working 
hand  in  glove  with  the  Employment  and  Training  Administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Labor.  We  need  to  use  all  the  federal 
and  state  agencies  to  build  the  demand  for  labor  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  nation  as  we  develop  the  supply  of  that  labor. 

Business  leaders  and  government  employees  cannot  do  it  all 
alone.  We  need  labor  involved,  and  we  need  the  advice,  experi- 
ence, and  commitment  of  community-based  organizations  and 
volunteer  agencies. 

Our  goals  are  no  longer  what  they  were  when  business  and 
government  first  started  talking  together  about  employment 
problems.  Then,  we  were  trying  to  use  employment  and  training 
programs  primarily  to  ease  social  problems — to  get  people  off  the 
troubled  streets  of  the  1960s.  As  we  move  into  implementation  of 
the  Private  Sector  Initiative  Program,  we  are  still  responding  to 
basic  social  problems  created  by  unemplo3mient  and  under- 
employment. But  we  are  doing  so  as  part  of  a  broad  positive 
effort  to  build  our  economy — to  prepare  men,  women,  and  young 
people  who  want  to  work  in  productive  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

This  task  is  vital  to  all  of  us.  And  I  welcome  this  conference  as 
a  means  to  help  us  get  on  with  the  job. 


'"An  Act  to  Establish  the  North  Carolina  Manpower  Council"  was  ratified 
May  14,  1971,  and  became  effective  on  that  date.  The  Council  was  set  up  as  part 
of  the  Department  of  Administration.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1971,  c.  378. 
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^William  J.  Veeder,  native  of  Amsterdam,  New  York;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.A., 
political  science,  Colgate  University;  graduate  work  in  international  relations, 
Oxford  University;  World  War  II  army  veteran;  worked  in  personnel  before 
becoming  city  manager  of  Fort  Lauderdale;  city  manager  of  Charlotte,  1959-1971; 
executive  vice-president,  Carowinds  Corporation  of  Charlotte  until  April,  1975; 
executive  vice-president,  Pat  Hall  Enterprises  until  July,  1975;  president.  Greater 
Charlotte  Chamber  of  Commerce  since  that  time.  William  J.  Veeder  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  February  14,  1980. 

^ames  A.  Summers  (1928-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Salisbury;  B.A.  in 
economics,  Duke  University;  veteran  of  Korean  War,  USNR;  president,  Sum- 
mers Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  1953-1975;  investment  consultant  since  1975;  mayor  of 
Salisbury.  James  A.  Summers  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  19,  1980;  1977- 
1978  Directory  of  North  Carolina  Municipal  Officials  (Raleigh:  North  Carolina 
League  of  Municipalities,  1978),  58. 


DINNER  HONORING  JUSTICE  SHARP 
Raleigh,  July  19,  1979 

As  a  citizen  of  this  state,  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  governor,  I  am 
truly  honored  to  have  all  of  you  here  tonight  as  we  celebrate  the 
great  career  of  our  chief  justice.  Miss  Susie  Sharp. 

All  of  you  know  what  a  pioneer  Justice  Sharp  has  been  as  a 
lawyer,  as  a  trial  judge,  and  on  the  supreme  court.  At  virtually 
every  turn  in  her  career,  she  has  been  the  first  woman  to  do  the 
job.  That  made  it  a  little  hard  for  some  of  the  lawyers  and  other 
folks  to  figure  out  just  how  to  address  her— should  they  call  her 
Miss  Justice?  Miss  Chief?  Many  a  young  lawyer,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  arguing  before  the  state's  highest  court,  has  answered 
her  "Yes  sir— ah,  ma'am."  But  in  spite  of  all  the  attention. 
Justice  Sharp  has  always  maintained  her  dignity  and  the 
dignity  of  the  court.  In  one  county  where  she  held  court  as  a 
superior  court  judge.  Justice  Sharp  was  the  first  woman  to  hold 
court  there.  The  sheriff  of  the  county  had  been  a  little  nervous 
about  that  and  had  watched  the  proceedings  throughout  the  day. 
At  the  end  of  the  day,  he  was  impressed,  and  he  told  her  that  he 
had  had  some  reservations  about  her  as  a  judge,  but  that  she  had 
done  a  good  job.  "Well,"  said  Judge  Sharp,  "you  couldn't  have 
been  expecting  much!" 

Justice  Sharp  has  been  known  for  writing  very  thorough  and 
clear  opinions,  and  quite  often  there  shines  through  a  warm 
understanding  of  humanity  and  a  sparkling  sense  of  humor.  One 
such  example  is  the  case  of  Langford  v.  Shu,  from  1962.  In  that 
case,  Mrs.  Shu's  two  boys,  ages  nine  and  eleven,  played  a 
practical  joke  on  Mrs.  Langford,  with  a  little  help  from  their 
mother.  Mrs.  Langford  had  come  over  for  a  visit  one  day  and  had 
seen  on  the  back  porch  a  box  with  a  sign  saying  "Danger — 
African  Mongoose — Live  Snake-Eater."  Mrs.  Shu  knew  that  her 
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neighbor  was  afraid  of  snakes  and  such,  but  she  set  the  stage  for 
the  joke.  Inside  the  box  was  a  fox  tail  that  was  rigged  so  that, 
when  the  box  was  opened,  it  would  jump  out  with  a  squeal.  Mrs. 
Langford  was  induced  to  get  close  to  the  box,  one  of  the  boys 
sprung  the  trap,  the  "riiongoose"  came  hurtling  out,  and  Mrs. 
Langford  jumped  back  and  injured  her  knee  rather  badly.  Mrs. 
Langford  contended  that  Mrs.  Shu  was  partly  to  blame  in  the 
incident,  and  Justice  Sharp  agreed,  saying: 

Defendant  had  seen  the  box  demonstrated  and  she  knew,  as  only  the 
mother  of  boys  aged  nine  and  eleven  could  know,  that  unless  she  took 
positive  steps  to  prevent  it,  they  would  not  let  such  a  wary  and  appre- 
hensive prospect  as  Mrs.  Langford  escape  without  a  demonstration.  To 
reach  any  other  conclusion  would  be  to  ignore  the  propensities  of  little 
boys  who,  since  the  memory  of  a  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  have 
delighted  to  stampede  timorous  ladies  with  snakes,  bugs,  lizards,  mice 
and  other  rewarding  small  creatures  which  hold  no  terror  for 
youngsters.  It  is  implicit  in  this  evidence  that  defendant  expected  to 
enjoy  the  joke  on  her  neighbor  as  much  as  the  children,  and  that  she 
participated  in  the  act  with  them.  To  say  that  she  should  not  have 
expected  one  of  the  boys  to  spring  "the  mongoose"  on  plaintiff  would 
strain  credulity.  ^ 

In  addition  to  being  a  top-notch  legal  mind.  Justice  Sharp  has 
also  had  a  keen  interest  in  improving  the  court  system  in  North 
Carolina  and  in  improving  the  caliber  of  judges  in  our  state.  She 
knows  that  too  many  judges  have  had  the  attitude  so  aptly 
described  by  Mister  Dooley.^  He  said,  ''I  have  the  judicial 
temperament — I  hate  work!"^  And  she  has  taken  a  strong  inter- 
est in  the  efficient,  fair,  and  ethical  operation  of  our  courts.  She 
has  not  hesitated  to  counsel  those  judges  who  need  it,  and  she 
has  left  a  legacy  of  the  highest  ethics.  She's  characteristically 
modest  about  it,  though.  She  said  in  the  News  and  Observer 
Sunday  that  *'We  Ve  got  too  many  judges  who  don't  come  up  to 
standard. 

"As  long  as  we  have  that,  any  claims  you  have  to  improving 
the  judiciary  cannot  be  given  much  credence.  I'm  just  sorry  I 
wasn't  able  to  do  more."'^ 

I  know  that  in  saying  all  these  things,  I'm  "preaching  to  the 
saved,"  because  you  all  have  known  and  worked  with  Justice 
Sharp  for  years.  You  know  how  she  came  to  have  her  reputation 
for  honesty,  integrity,  and  great  knowledge  of  the  law. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  am  personally  grateful  to  Justice 
Sharp  for  her  service  to  our  state,  for  the  example  she  had  set  for 
us  as  citizens,  and  for  her  unswerving  dedication  to  excellence  in 
our  courts.  We  know  Justice  Branch^  will  do  a  great  job  as  chief 
justice,  but  we  will  miss  "Miss  Susie." 
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'Athlyn  B.  Langford  v.  Midgie  L.  Shu,  258  N.C.  135  at  140  (1962). 

^Finley  Peter  Dunne  (1867-1936),  native  of  Chicago;  resident  of  New  York; 
educated,  Chicago  public  schools;  newspaperman  and  author;  noted  for  "Mr. 
Dooley"  books,  including  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War,  Mr.  Dooley  in  the 
Hearts  of  His  Countrymen,  Mr.  Dooley's  Philosophy,  and  others.  Who  Was  Who 
in  America,  1897-1942,  I,  348. 

^^The  full  quotation  is  as  follows:  "  'If  I  had  me  job  to  pick  out,'  said  Mr.  Dooley, 
'I'd  be  a  judge.  I've  looked  over  all  th'  others  an'  that's  th'  on'y  wan  that  suits.  I 
have  th'  judicyal  timperamint.  I  hate  wurruk.[']"  Edward  J.  Bander  (comp.  and 
arr.),  Mr.  Dooley  on  the  Choice  of  Law  (Charlottesville,  Virginia:  Michie  Com- 
pany, Law  Publishers,  c.  1963),  xxiii. 

^Nadine  Cohodas,  "Court  Adjourns  for  Susie  Sharp,"  News  and  Observer,  July 
15,  1979. 

''Joseph  Branch  (1915-  ),  native  of  Enfield;  resident  of  Raleigh;  LL.B.,  Wake 
Forest;  lawyer;  member.  House  of  Representatives,  1947-1953;  legislative  counsel 
for  Governor  Luther  Hodges,  1957;  campaign  manager,  Governor  Dan  Moore, 
1964;  legislative  counsel  for  Governor  Moore,  1965  legislative  session;  named 
associate  justice.  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  1966;  subsequently  elected  and 
reelected,  serving  until  appointment  as  chief  justice,  effective  July  31,  1979. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  1979,  583;  "Next  Chief  Justice:  All  Joe  Branch  Aspired 
to  be  Was  Just  a  Small  Town  Lawyer,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVII 
(July,  1979),  16. 


WEYMOUTH  CENTER  DEDICATION 

Southern  Pines,  July  20,  1979 

I  want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  Sam  Ragan^  and 
all  the  other  Friends  of  Weymouth  for  inviting  me  to  take  part  in 
this  important  and  exciting  event  in  the  cultural  life  of  our  state. 

We  are  here  to  dedicate  Wejonouth's  fledgling  arts  and  human- 
ities center.  This  is  a  venture  which  holds  great  potential  for 
cultural  advancement  and  enlightenment  in  our  state.  It  is  the 
kind  of  undertaking  that  will  complement  and  reinforce  our 
efforts  to  assure  North  Carolina's  continuing  position  of  leader- 
ship among  the  states  of  the  Southeast  and  the  nation. 

But  the  story  of  Weymouth's  preservation,  over  the  last  two 
years,  is  inspiring  in  every  respect.  Certainly  it  is  a  fine  example 
of  what  our  people  can  do  once  they  set  their  hearts  and  minds  to 
something. 

Not  many  months  ago  the  unique  natural  beauty  surround- 
ing us  today,  as  well  as  this  fine  old  house  that  once  was  and  is 
again  becoming  a  literary  center  of  North  Carolina,  stood  a  good 
chance  of  facing  the  bulldozers  of  land  developers. 

When  it  was  willed  to  the  Sandhills  Community  College 
Foundation  several  years  ago  by  the  late  Katharine  Boyd,^  then 
owner  and  publisher  of  Sam  Ragan's  newspaper,  Weymouth  was 
on  the  verge  of  falling  into  neglect  and  ruin.  The  college  found  it 
couldn't  afford  to  keep  this  estate  up  and  make  good  use  of  it. 
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That  would  have  been  a  sad  and  tragic  fate  indeed  for  this 
homeplace  of  James  Boyd,^  who  lived  here  with  his  wife, 
Katharine,  until  his  untimely  death  in  1944.  He  lived  and  worked 
here  to  become  one  of  America's  outstanding  writers,  a  literary 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  historical  novel  and  a  fine  poet. 

His  novel  Drums,  published  in  1925,  remains  one  of  the  best 
books  written  about  the  American  Revolution.  It  was  followed  by 
other  successful  historical  novels. 

But  James  Boyd  did  more  than  live  and  write  here  and  play  a 
key  role  in  making  the  Sandhills  famous.  In  addition  to  break- 
ing what  author  and  editor  Jonathan  Daniels'*  called  a  long 
"literary  silence"  in  North  Carolina  with  the  publication  of 
Drums,  James  Boyd  and  his  wife  made  this  house  a  creative 
home  for  a  diverse  group  of  American  writers  and  other  artists,  a 
place  where  they  came  for  intellectual  stimulation  and 
inspiration. 

Clearly,  North  Carolina  and  the  nation  would  have  lost  an 
important  part  of  their  literary,  as  well  as  their  natural,  heri- 
tage if  these  beautiful  woods  had  been  allowed  to  fall  before  the 
commercial  developers  and  this  proud  house  to  deteriorate  and 
fall  into  ruins.  And  the  determination  Friends  of  Weymouth 
showed  in  their  refusal  to  let  this  happen  provides  inspiration  to 
all  of  us. 

I'm  proud  that  our  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Community  Development,  headed  by  Secretary  Howard  Lee, 
worked  closely  and  successfully  with  the  backers  of  Wejnnouth  to 
see  this  still  unfolding  dream  come  true.  Secretary  Lee's 
people  were  able  to  obtain  a  grant  of  $424,344  from  the  U.S. 
Interior  Department's  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service.  This,  along  with  private  fund-raising  efforts  by  the 
Friends  of  We3miouth,  kept  the  preservation  project  on  track  and 
permitted  acquisition  of  the  property  from  the  college  for 
$700,000. 

This  partnership  between  the  Friends  of  Wejnnouth  and  state 
government  not  only  made  possible  the  development  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  center  we  are  dedicating  here  today.  It  also 
added  nearly  200  acres  of  unique  and  invaluable  forest  to  the 
state's  Weymouth  Woods  Nature  Preserve,  which  had  earlier 
been  given  to  the  state  by  the  Boyds. 

As  you  all  know,  and  as  our  state  is  now  learning  as  a  result  of 
your  outstanding  conservation  efforts,  this  acreage  contains  the 
largest  remaining  stand  of  virgin  longleaf  pine  in  our  state.  I'm 
told  that  these  woods  also  are  home  for  several  rare  colonies  of 
red-cockaded  woodpeckers,  an  endangered  species. 

What  we  are  seeing  here  is  the  preservation  and  wise  use  of 
both  our  cultural  heritage  and  our  invaluable  natural  resources. 
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And  all  the  people  of  our  state  and  nation  will  profit  from  the 
efforts  of  Buffie  Ives,^  Paul  Green,^  Jonathan  Daniels,  Bill 
Friday,  Terry  Sanford,  Mary  Semans,  Admiral  Galantin,'^  Sam 
Ragan,  and  all  the  rest  of  you  in  behalf  of  Weymouth. 

Weymouth's  center  for  the  arts  plans  a  broad  range  of  activi- 
ties for  people  of  all  ages  with  various  cultural,  educational,  and 
social  interests  and  concerns. 

Writers  already  have  begun  to  return  here  for  periods  of  work 
in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  creativity.  Musical  programs, 
theater  productions,  art  exhibits,  craft  displays,  and  seminars  in 
the  humanities  and  the  sciences  are  planned  for  this  center. 

Also  planned  are  programs  to  deal  with  the  specific  problems 
of  various  groups  of  our  people,  such  as  the  older  citizens  of  our 
state,  and  other  areas  of  concern  in  the  day-to-day  lives  of  our 
communities. 

There  is  no  way,  of  course,  to  put  a  monetary  value  on  the  kind 
of  contributions  this  center  plans.  There  is  no  way  to  tally  in 
dollars  and  cents  what  it's  worth  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
natural  environment  in  which  the  center  exists.  But  such  contri- 
butions are  both  real  and  lasting,  and  I  think  our  people  recog- 
nize this.  Through  them  we  can  leave  future  generations  an  even 
richer  cultural  and  natural  heritage. 

Leadership  in  the  creative  arts  is  critically  important  to  our 
general  well-being  and  to  our  progress  as  a  state.  Achievements 
in  the  arts  enrich  all  our  lives  and  do  great  credit  to  our  state, 
region,  and  nation.  They  are  accomplishments  in  which  all  of  us 
can  take  some  measure  of  encouragement  as  well  as  pride.  And  I 
commend  all  the  Friends  of  Weymouth  and  their  supporters  for 
the  foresight  and  leadership  they've  provided  in  fostering  the 
general  cultural  development  of  our  state  and  protecting  and 
preserving  our  state's  precious  natural  resources  and  literary 
heritage. 


^Samuel  Talmadge  Ragan  (1915-  ),  native  of  Berea;  resident  of  Southern 
Pines;  B.A.,  Litt.D.,  Atlantic  Christian  College;  newspaperman  and  author;  with 
News  and  Observer  as  managing  editor  and  columnist,  1948-1969;  executive 
editor,  News  and  Observer  and  Raleigh  Times,  1957-1969;  editor  and  publisher, 
the  Pilot,  since  1969;  secretary.  North  Carolina  Department  of  Art,  Culture  and 
History,  1972-1973;  poet.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1978-1979,  II,  2646. 

^Katharine  Lamont  Boyd  (1896-1974),  native  of  Washington,  D.C.;  resident  of 
Southern  Pines;  educated,  the  Spence  School  of  New  York;  served  as  secretary  to 
author  James  Boyd,  her  husband;  at  his  death  in  1944,  took  over  editorship  and 
publication  of  the  Southern  Pines  Pilot.  Powell,  North  Carolina  Lives,  139; 
Elizabeth  Stevenson  Ives  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  15,  1980. 

Vames  Boyd  (1888-1944),  native  of  Pennsylvania;  resident  of  Southern  Pines; 
graduate  of  Princeton  University;  additional  study,  Cambridge  University, 
England;  World  War  I  veteran;  moved  to  Southern  Pines  in  1919  to  write; 
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published  Drums,  Marching  On,  Long  Hunt,  Old  Pines  and  Other  Stories; 
purchased  Southern  Pines  Pilot  in  1941.  Richard  Walser  and  Mary  Reynolds 
Peacock,  Young  Readers'  Picturebook  of  Tar  Heel  Authors  (Raleigh:  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  Fifth 
Edition,  revised,  1981),  21,  hereinafter  cited  as  Walser  and  Peacock,  Tar  Heel 
Authors. 

4 Jonathan  Worth  Daniels  (1902-1981),  native  of  Raleigh;  resident  of  Hilton 
Head  Island,  South  Carolina;  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  graduate,  0)lumbia  University  Law  School;  editor,  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  1933  until  retirement;  author  of  many  books,  including  A  Southerner 
Discovers  the  South  and  Prince  of  Carpetbaggers.  Walser  and  Peacock,  Tar  Heel 
Authors,  27;  UNC  Alumni  Directory,  274. 

^Elizabeth  Stevenson  Ives  (1897-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Bloomington, 
Illinois;  summer  resident  of  Southern  Pines;  educated,  boarding  school;  widow  of 
Ernest  L.  Ives,  a  foreign  service  officer;  sister  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  U.S.  president,  1952,  1956.  Elizabeth  Stevenson  Ives  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  15,  1980. 

sPaul  Eliot  Green  (1894-1981),  native  of  Harnett  County;  resident  of  Chapel 
Hill;  B.A.,  Litt.D.H.,  University  of  North  CaroHna  at  Chapel  Hill;  World  War  I 
veteran;  playwright,  author  of  In  Abraham's  Bosom  and  outdoor  dramas  includ- 
ing The  Lost  Colony,  The  Common  Glory,  The  Stephen  Foster  Story,  and  Cross 
and  Sword;  member  of  faculty.  Department  of  Philosophy,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Walser,  Tar  Heel  Authors,  22;  Who's  Who  in  America, 
1980-1981,  I,  1336;  News  and  Observer,  May  5,  1981. 

"^I.  J.  Galantin  (1910-  ),  native  of  New  York,  New  York;  resident  of  Pine- 
hurst;  B.Sc,  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  National  War  College;  career  naval  officer, 
1929-1970,  rising  from  midshipman  to  rank  of  4-star  admiral,  serving  as  chief  of 
naval  material,  submarine  service,  U.S.  Navy.  I.  J.  Galantin  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  February  27,  1980. 


AMERICAN  DANCE  FESTIVAL  RECEPTION 

Durham,  July  23,  1979 

Charles,  1  with  the  last  week  of  the  1979  American  Dance 
Festival  beginning  today,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am 
that  this  institution  has  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  North 
Carolina  community. 

It's  only  your  second  year  here,  of  course,  but  you've  already 
made  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  state,  especially  in  the  Tri- 
angle area.  I  think  you've  seen  that  North  Carolinians  have 
responded  to  your  presence  in  several  ways — by  attending 
performances,  participating  in  your  other  programs,  and  contrib- 
uting quite  generously  with  their  time  as  well  as  their  money. 

The  North  Carolina  corporate  population  has  also  been  very 
excited  about  the  festival  for  several  reasons.  Like  the  rest  of  us, 
members  of  the  business  community  have  been  enjojdng  this 
concentrated  and  varied  series  of  dance  events.  But  they've  seen 
something  else  as  well,  for  the  American  Dance  Festival  has 
brought  a  great  deal  of  national  attention  to  our  state.  News  of 
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the  festival  in  different  parts  of  the  country  has  reinforced  North 
Carohna's  status  as  the  State  of  the  Arts,  a  name,  inciden- 
tally, not  created  for  promoting  ourselves  but  one  given  us  by 
observers  elsewhere. 

We  have  seen  over  and  over  that  North  Carolina's  cultural 
richness  is  a  most  important  factor  in  stimulating  economic 
growth  here.  And  the  American  Dance  Festival  is  a  primary 
contributor  to  our  well-deserved  reputation. 

Congratulations  on  one  special  event  taking  place  here  this 
week  as  a  Paul  Taylor^  performance  becomes  the  first  modem 
dance  world  premiere  in  history  to  be  broadcast  live  from  coast  to 
coast.  This  is  a  credit  to  the  artistic  excellence  of  the  festival  and 
to  the  ingenuity  of  its  administrators  and  support  groups. 

And  now,  Charles,  to  help  ensure  that  your  future  success  will 
be  at  least  equal  to  your  present  attainment,  I'd  like  to  present 
you  with  this  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  check  for  $25,000  as 
just  the  first  installment  of  this  year's  investment  in  the  Ameri- 
can Dance  Festival. 


^Charles  L.  Reinhart  (1930-  ),  native  of  Summit,  New  Jersey;  resident  of 
New  York  City;  B.A.,  Newark-Rutgers;  graduate  work,  University  of 
Copenhagen;  military  service,  Korea,  1952-1954;  producer,  manager,  festival 
director,  consultant,  administrator  in  dance  since  1955;  manager  of  companies 
such  as  the  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company,  the  Glen  Tetley  Dance  Company,  etc.; 
president  of  the  board  and  director,  American  Dance  Festival,  since  1969. 
Charles  L.  Reinhart  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  7,  1980. 

2Paul  Taylor  (1930-  ),  native  of  Pennsylvania;  resident  of  New  York  City; 
educated,  Syracuse  University  and  Julliard  School  of  Music;  dancer  with  Martha 
Graham  Company,  New  York,  1955-1961;  guest  artist.  New  York  City  Ballet, 
1959-1961;  director,  choreographer,  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company,  New  York, 
since  1955;  appearances  worldwide.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1978-1979,  II,  3205. 


STATEMENT  ON  PRODUCTIVITY 

Raleigh,  July  26,  1979 

After  my  press  conference  this  morning,  I  will  be  visiting  three 
state  agencies  where  great  progress  is  being  made  in  the  way  we 
do  our  work. 

As  the  top  manager  in  state  government,  I  have  come  to  see 
more  and  more  that  state  government  can  and  must  learn  to  do 
more  with  what  it  already  has.  Some  people  call  this  "produc- 
tivity improvement."  I  call  it  common  sense.  Whatever  you  call 
it,  it  means  getting  more  "bang  out  of  the  buck." 

The  agencies  I  will  visit  today  are  trying  different  approaches 
to  this. 
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First,  I  will  visit  the  Department  of  Administration's  central 
printing  plant,  where  standards  for  measuring  work  have  been 
developed.  This  is  an  ongoing  system  there  and  in  several 
divisions  in  the  department.  I  hope  it  will  be  instituted  through- 
out state  government  in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  The 
private  sector  has  known  for  years  that  you  can  measure  work, 
but  government  is  just  getting  around  to  proving  that  it  can  be 
done  in  the  public  sector  too. 

Developing  a  way  of  evaluating  the  performance  of  employ- 
ees is  the  purpose  of  the  Work  Planning/Performance  Review 
program  mandated  by  the  State  Personnel  Commission  last 
year.  I  strongly  supported  that  move,  and  I  will  be  visiting 
employees  in  the  Tax  Audit  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Revenue  to  see  how  the  program  is  working  there.  We  are  finding 
that  employees  like  knowing  what  is  expected  of  them  and  want 
to  have  an  objective,  standardized  method  by  which  their  per- 
formance is  evaluated. 

My  last  stop  will  be  in  the  Department  of  Transportation.  One 
of  the  programs  I  want  to  review  there  involves  giving  employ- 
ees cash  bonuses  if  they  achieve  certain  productivity  goals 
during  the  year.  This  incentive  pay  project  was  a  successful  pilot 
program  last  year. 

Today,  I  want  to  talk  with  supervisors  and  line  employees  to 
find  out  what  they  think  about  these  productivity  programs.  I 
want  to  see  their  impact  firsthand. 

This  is  what  government  is  all  about:  getting  the  best  pos- 
sible services  out  of  each  tax  dollar. 


STATEMENT  ON  VEPCO  RATES 
Raleigh,  August  2,  1979 

I  want  to  praise  the  State  Utilities  Commission  and  the  public 
staff  today  for  the  decision  ordering  Virginia  Electric  and  Power 
Co.  to  reduce  its  rates  by  over  $4  million  and  to  refund  $1.6 
million  to  its  customers  in  northeastern  North  Carolina. 

That  decision  dramatizes  the  great  job  that  the  commission, 
under  Chairman  Bob  Koger,i  and  the  public  staff,  under  Hugh 
Wells,  have  done  over  the  past  two  years  for  the  consumers  of 
North  Carolina.  The  record  they  have  compiled  is  the  best 
answer  I  know  to  those  people  who  criticized  our  proposal  to 
reform  the  commission  and  create  the  public  staff  during  the 
1976  campaign  and  the  1977  General  Assembly. 

Tuesday's  order  brings  much  needed  relief  to  the  people  who 
live  in  the  twenty-two  counties  that  VEPCO  serves.  But  I 
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believe  that  even  more  can  be  done  to  provide  those  people  with 
adequate  electricity  at  reasonable  rates. 

VEPCO  has  acknowledged  that  its  generating  capacity  is 
strained  by  trjdng  to  supply  electricity  to  this  part  of  our  state. 
VEPCO's  rates  are  considerably  higher — to  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  users — than  those  of  Duke  and  CP&L. 
That  is  why  I  asked  the  Utilities  Commission  last  September  to 
conduct  the  thorough  examination  of  VEPCO's  operation  that 
resulted  in  Tuesday's  order. 

I  am  today  proposing  that  VEPCO  and  CP&L  carefully 
explore  the  possibility  of  CP&L  taking  over  VEPCO's  service 
area  in  northeastern  North  Carolina.  I  believe  this  willj-esult  in 
more  reliable  and  affordable  electric  power  in  that  part  of  our 
state,  and  that  can  be  a  tremendous  boost  to  economic  develop- 
ment there. 

I  am  encouraged  that  several  cities  that  buy  electricity  whole- 
sale from  VEPCO  and  resell  it  to  the  residents  are  already 
considering  switching  to  CP&L.  One  city  estimates  that  the 
switch  can  save  its  residents  $1  million  a  year. 

Another  part  of  North  Carolina  faced  a  similar  situation 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  with  the  Tide  Water  Electric  Co.  in  the 
Wilmington  area.  CP&L  bought  out  that  company,  took  over  its 
service  area,  and  was  able  to  improve  service  to  customers. 

I  believe  VEPCO  and  CP&L  should  examine  doing  the  same 
thing  in  northeastern  North  Carolina. 


^Robert  K.  Koger  (1936-  ),  native  of  B3n:-dstown,  Tennessee;  resident  of 
Raleigh;  B.S.  in  electrical  engineering,  University  of  Tennessee;  master  of 
economics  and  Ph.D.  candidate  (industrial  engineering),  North  Carolina  State 
University;  U.S.  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  engineer  in  North 
Carolina,  1961-1967;  with  North  Carolina  Utilities  Commission,  as  utilities 
engineer,  1967-1970,  as  director  of  Engineering  Division,  1970-1977,  and  as 
chairman,  since  1977.  Robert  K.  Koger  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  18, 1980. 


STATEMENT  ON  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 
RATE  INCREASES 

August  8,  1979 

[Governor  Hunt,  on  October  10,  1979,  praised  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  North  Carolina  Reinsurance  Facility  for  delaying  its  proposed 
increase  in  automobile  liability  rates  from  December  1  to  March  1.  The 
delay  would  be  in  effect  while  the  courts  were  considering  action 
brought  by  the  state  to  block  the  increases.  He  added  that  the  facility 
would  be  "well  advised  to  abandon  its  efforts  to  impose  this  unreason- 
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able  and  illegal  increase."  He  felt  confident  that  the  state  would  win  in 
the  courts.  For  further  developments,  see  the  statement  of  February  22, 
1980.] 

I  am  today  requesting  the  attorney  general  to  take  whatever 
action  is  needed  to  block  plans  by  the  insurance  industry  that 
would  mean  an  18.6  percent  increase  in  premiums  paid  by  many 
North  Carolina  motorists. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Reinsurance  Facility  has 
informed  me  of  plans  to  put  this  increase  into  effect  December  1. 
The  board  describes  this  as  a  one-time  surcharge  to  recoup 
losses  suffered  by  the  facility.  I  believe  it  is  prohibited  by  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  1979  General  Assembly.  ^ 

That  legislation  put  a  6  percent  cap  on  auto  liability  insur- 
ance rates.  It  also  prohibited  surcharges  against  drivers  in  the 
facility  who  have  clean  records. 

The  facility  also  proposes  to  surcharge  all  North  Carolina 
drivers  by  about  1  percent.  That  is  to  make  up  for  revenue  losses 
caused  by  eliminating  surcharges  paid  by  the  "clean  risks"  in 
the  facility.  That  is  clearly  unjustified,  in  my  view. 

The  legislature  took  strong  action  this  year  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  unreasonable  increases  in  insurance  rates.  We 
should  take  strong  action  now  to  ensure  them  of  that  protection. 


^"An  Act  to  Modify  and  Extend  the  Insurance  Rate  Regulation  Provisions  in 
Chapter  828  of  the  1977  Session  Laws"  was  ratified  June  7,  1979,  and  became 
effective  June  30.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  824. 


ACTION  ON  BEHALF  OF  CHILDREN  CONFERENCE 

AsHEViLLE,  August  9,  1979 

[Later  in  the  fall,  on  October  8,  Governor  Hunt  spoke  in  Winston- 
Salem  at  the  North  Carolina  Social  Services  Institute.  At  that  time  he 
again  discussed  the  New  Generation  program,  saying  it  was  a  com- 
mitment to  children.  Those  in  his  audience,  he  said,  were  "the  key  to 
making  the  program  work.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  break  the  poverty 
cycle."  The  children  seen  by  the  social  workers  were  those  needing  help, 
and  he  said  the  professionals  needed  to  contribute  their  thoughts  and 
talents  to  the  New  Generation  councils.  He  mentioned  several  aspects  of 
the  New  Generation  program  and  asked  for  support  from  his  listeners  at 
the  October  meeting  as  he  had  done  in  the  August  speech,  published 
below.] 
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I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  this  excellent  confer- 
ence, a  conference  designed  to  plan  Action  on  Behalf  of  Children. 
You  are  an  impressive  group. 

You  are  the  people  who  are  not  afraid  to  look  at  children's 
needs  and  admit  that  those  needs  exist. 

You  are  the  people  who  do  not  stop  when  the  needs  have  been 
identified. 

You  are  the  people  who  have  advocated  new  programs 
designed  to  meet  needs. 

You  are  the  church  people  and  the  representatives  of  civic 
groups  and  foundations  who  thought  of  creative,  imaginative 
ways  to  help  children  and  families  and  who  got  programs 
started. 

You  are  the  officials,  municipal  and  county,  who  have  res- 
ponded to  the  advocates  and  to  the  children  by  funding  new 
programs. 

You  are  the  people  who  provide  "hands-on"  care  for  children 
and  families  in  trouble. 

You  are  the  professionals  who  refused  to  be  bound  by  narrow 
turf  issues  and  categorical  programs  and  who  reached  out  to 
work  together  in  behalf  of  our  children,  our  families,  our 
communities. 

And  we  in  North  Carolina  want  to  congratulate  you  on  what 
you  have  already  accomplished.  That  includes  the  Hillcrest 
Enrichment  Program,  the  Asheville-Buncombe  Youth  Service 
Action  Group,  Caring  for  Children,  Health  Adventure,  Bun- 
combe County  Child  Development,  Project  Detour,  Thoms 
Center,  the  Home  for  Unwed  Mothers,  Care-Ring,  and  a  variety 
of  4-H  programs.  All  of  these  projects  and  many  more  are  excel- 
lent and  effective.  They  are  model  programs  that  can  and  should 
be  replicated  across  the  state.  They  are  successful  because  people 
in  Buncombe  County  have  cared  about  their  children. 

Tonight  I  come  here  to  thank  you  for  what  you  are  doing  so 
well.  And  I  come  to  restate  the  commitment  of  my  administra- 
tion to  the  goal  of  raising  up  a  new  generation.  This  will  be  a 
generation  of  human  beings  free  of  physical,  intellectual,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  handicaps,  human  beings  who  will  take  their 
rightful  places  in  this  society. 

On  January  15,  in  my  State  of  the  State  speech,  I  presented  to 
the  General  Assembly  a  program  of  action  that  would  commit 
this  state  to  raising  a  new  generation  of  healthy  and  able,  edu-r 
cated,  and  economically  productive  citizens. 

I  called  for  a  tax  package  designed  to  assist  families  with 
children.  And  the  General  Assembly  responded  by  granting 
permanent  tax  relief  in  the  form  of  an  increased  dependency 
exemption. 
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I  called  for,  and  the  General  Assembly  approved,  program 
support  for  early  identification  of  child  health  problems,  child 
care  and  child  development  programs,  and  full  implementation 
of  the  Primary  Reading  Program. 

In  addition,  our  new  generation  will  benefit  from  additional 
funds  for  juvenile  justice  programs,  a  reduction  in  class  size  in 
grades  four  through  six  and  seven  through  nine,  additional 
vocational  educational  positions,  and  the  new  North  Carolina 
Science-Math  High  School. 

Those  of  you  who  work  with  exceptional  children  should  be 
proud  of  this  state's  efforts  on  behalf  of  its  children  with  special 
needs.  Approximately  165,000  children  were  served  this  year 
under  the  program,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  another  23,000  will 
be  served  by  public  schools  next  year.  The  budget  in  1979-1981 
has  $90.9  milUon  in  1979-1980  and  $94.9  milhon  in  1980-1981  in 
state  funds  for  exceptional  children,  an  increase  of  over  $21.5 
million  for  the  biennium. 

In  addition  to  budget  increases,  a  number  of  bills  were  rati- 
fied that  will  benefit  children  and  their  families.  Among  these 
are  the  North  Carolina  Immunization  Law,i  the  Uniform  Child 
Custody  Jurisdiction  Act,^  and  the  Juvenile  Code  Revision. ^ 

But  the  piece  of  legislation  I  want  to  single  out  for  special 
attention  tonight  is  the  Raising  a  New  Generation  Policy  and 
Committees  Act.'^  This  new  law  builds  on  the  experience  that  you 
in  Buncombe  County  have  had.  You  have  learned  that  agencies 
working  together  are  most  effective  in  helping  children. 

The  Raising  a  New  Generation  Act  sets  up  state  and  local 
committees  made  up  of  the  heads  of  child-serving  agencies.  The 
state  level  committee  will  be  a  working  cabinet  which  the  gover- 
nor will  chair.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  give  special  attention 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  our  children  through  cooperative  efforts. 
Your  local  committee  will  be  designated  by  the  Buncombe 
County  Commission.  The  law  suggests  that  the  county  manager 
chair  that  group.  I  hope  that  this  county,  with  its  fine  perfor- 
mance record  in  taking  action  in  behalf  of  children,  will  be  one  of 
the  first  committees  established  in  the  state. 

I  feel  strongly  about  this  act  for  an  important  reason.  The  more 
I  serve  as  governor,  the  more  I'm  convinced  that  everything  that 
needs  to  be  done  can't  be  done  from  Raleigh.  It  isn't  so  important 
what's  happening  to  budgets  and  programs  in  Raleigh.  What's 
important  is  what's  happening  in  Asheville  and  Buncombe 
County  and  in  Rock  Ridge,  where  I  live.  What's  important  is 
what's  happening  to  people's  lives.  I  ran  for  governor  to  help 
people  bring  about  hope  and  change  in  their  lives. 

But  the  governor  can't  do  it  alone.  We  have  to  do  it  together, 
where  we  live.  And  that's  what  these  New  Generation  commit- 
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tees  are  about. 

Our  progress  has  been  significant.  But  much  more  remains  to 
be  done  before  we  can  guarantee  all  children  in  this  state  the 
opportunities  that  will  allow  them  to  achieve  their  full  potential. 

This  generation  of  children  is  in  a  particularly  good  position  to 
realize  some  important  new  opportunities,  opportunities  not 
available  to  their  grandparents  and  parents.  With  birthrates 
declining  and  the  absolute  number  of  children  decreasing,  there 
is  the  natural  opportunity  for  us  to  enhance  the  opportunities 
available  to  these  children  and  improve  services  to  children  and 
their  families. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  have  the  knowledge  to  raise  a 
new  generation  of  healthy,  educated  children.  The  question  is 
whether  we  have  the  will  and  the  commitment  to  provide  the 
greatest  opportunities  that  we  can  and  know  how  to  provide. 
Seeing  you  here  tonight,  I  feel  confident  that  we  will  continue  to 
make  progress  and  that  we  will  take  the  next  necessary  steps. 

We  should  let  ourselves  be  guided  by  the  words  of  the  Proverbs: 
*  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go:  and  when  he  is  old,  he 
will  not  depart  from  it."^ 


^"An  Act  to  Rewrite  the  Immunization  Law"  rewrote  Article  9  of  the  General 
Statutes;  it  became  effective  July  1,  1979,  after  ratification  on  February  16.  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  56. 

2"An  Act  to  Enact  for  North  Carolina  the  Uniform  Child  Custody  Jurisdiction 
Act  as  Recommended  by  the  General  Statutes  Commission"  added  a  new 
chapter  of  the  General  Statutes,  designated  Chapter  50A,  "Uniform  Child 
Custody  Jurisdiction  Act."  The  act  was  ratified  March  6,  1979,  and  became 
effective  July  1.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  110. 

^See  "Legislative  Message  on  Crime,"  January  31,  1977,  footnote  5. 

^See  "Statement  on  New  Generation  Interagency  Committees,"  March  1,  1979, 
footnote  1. 

^Proverbs  22:6. 


CHERRY  HOSPITAL 

GoLDSBORO,  August  20,  1980 

[Interest  in  the  state's  mental  institutions  was  expressed  by  the 
governor  on  many  occasions.  On  September  23,  1980,  he  went  to 
Morganton  to  speak  at  the  Broughton  Hospital  Employees  Awards 
ceremony;  on  September  29  he  was  in  Kinston  to  speak  at  Caswell 
Center;  on  October  10  he  traveled  to  Butner  to  talk  at  Murdoch  Center. 
In  all  three  speeches,  as  in  that  at  Cherry  Hospital,  the  governor 
discussed  deinstitutionalization,  making  the  same  points  in  all  of  his 
presentations.  Of  course  he  adapted  his  remarks  to  the  local  institution, 
pointing  out  contributions  made  by  each.] 
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It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  help  observe  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Cherry  Hospital.  For  100  years  this  hospi- 
tal has  been  helping  those  who  needed  help.  It  has  a  proud 
history  of  service  to  North  Carolina,  and  today  is  a  day  to 
celebrate  that  history  and  look  forward  to  the  future. 

This  hospital  has  seen  many  changes  in  those  100  years.  One 
hundred  years  ago  mental  hospitals  were  places  to  which  those 
with  any  type  of  mental  illness  or  mental  retardation  were 
shipped — away  from  family  and  friends — fed,  clothed,  and  given 
work  to  do  or  allowed  to  die.  One  hundred  years  ago,  mental 
illness  was  considered  something  to  be  ashamed  of. 

Through  this  last  century,  tremendous  progress  has  been 
made.  Therapy  and  treatment  techniques  have  improved.  Now 
we  have  found  that,  in  most  cases,  individuals  get  well  faster  in 
their  own  communities,  near  their  own  friends  and  families. 

That  is  why  this  state  has  put  a  renewed  emphasis  on  deinsti- 
tutionalization. In  the  last  ten  years  our  population  in  institu- 
tions has  been  reduced  by  one  half,  and  Dr.  Morrow  tells  me  that 
she  is  preparing  a  pilot  project  to  determine  how  we  can  plan  for 
the  placement  of  those  remaining  in  institutions  and  what 
services  we  will  need  in  the  community  to  support  them. 

But  I  think  that  there  is  some  misunderstanding  of  what 
deinstitutionalization  means.  It  means  that  we  will  provide  the 
most  appropriate  care  for  the  mentally  ill  in  the  most  appropri- 
ate setting.  It  is  not  defined  as  closing  institutions. 

There  is  still  a  pressing  need  for  institutions  such  as  Cherry 
Hospital.  There  will  always  be  a  need  for  specialty  care,  such  as 
forensic  services  or  in  the  cases  of  extremely  aggressive  and 
violent  adolescents,  in  both  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation.  Institutions  will  serve  area  mental  health  centers  in 
much  the  same  way  that  major  centers  now  serve  community 
hospitals. 

This  transition  will  not  take  place  overnight.  Through  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  and  the  county  commissioners, 
we  have  been  working  closely  with  area  mental  health  programs 
to  strengthen  them,  to  make  them  ready  to  take  on  the  additional 
efforts  that  further  deinstitutionalization  will  bring  about. 

The  work  that  you,  as  hospital  administrators,  as  employees 
and  as  support  groups  have  done  through  the  years  is  evidence 
that  you  do  have  the  ability  to  meet  challenges,  to  adapt  to 
change  and  to  do  it  well.  Through  the  hard  work  of  all  the  staff 
here  at  Cherry,  this  was  the  only  institution  to  receive  two  years 
accreditation  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals.  This  indicates  that  you  are  able  to  excel,  that  you  do 
care  about  the  patients  here. 
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And  we  have  seen  a  drop  in  the  census  at  the  four  hospitals 
along  with  an  increase  in  personnel;  the  services  to  the  mentally 
ill  are  improving.  And  that  is  important.  As  we  work  to  redefine 
the  role  of  hospitals,  we  need  to  assure  that  we  maintain  quality 
wherever  we  provide  care.  That  costs  money  and  time,  but  the 
best  interests  of  all  will  be  served  if  care  for  the  patients  is  the 
first  priority.  That  is  true  not  only  in  mental  health  but  in 
mental  retardation  and  substance  abuse  services  as  well. 

It  is  also  true  that  as  patient  care  is  redirected  into  community- 
based  services,  demands  increase  on  counties.  So  we  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  follow  service  demands  with  resources.  Over 
$4  million  was  allocated  this  year  to  area  programs  without 
requiring  additional  county  dollars.  In  the  area  of  mental 
retardation  we  have  increased  support  for  adult  day  activity 
programs  and  other  community  services  for  the  retarded,  and  we 
have  increased  funds  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  are  directing  funds  into  our  institu- 
tions so  that  those  who  are  served  there  are  served  well.  Any 
institution  needs  more  than  funds.  It  also  needs  the  support  of  its 
community,  and  here  the  relationship  between  the  community 
and  the  institution  has  been  good. 

The  volunteer  effort  alone  indicates  how  much  support  this 
community  offers.  Cherry  averages  159  volunteers  a  month  who 
last  year  provided  5,784  hours  of  their  time  in  recreation,  occu- 
pational therapy,  clerical  work,  and  community  visits.  This  type 
of  support  is  invaluable.  With  this  kind  of  effort  I  know  I  can  feel 
confident  that  the  community  here  will  continue  to  support  its 
institutions  and  will  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  assuring  that 
those  who  come  here  have  the  best  opportunity  to  get  well. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  support  the  fine  work  you  do  here 
and  the  continued  excellence  of  the  treatment  you  provide. 
Thank  you. 


ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
DIVISION  OF  AGING 

AsHEviLLE,  August  28,  1979 

We  are  here  tonight  to  talk  about  some  special  people— 800,000 
people  in  North  Carolina  who  are  sixty  years  old  and  older. 

They  are  important  to  our  state.  They  deserve  our  special  help. 

Many  of  them  are  poor.  Half  of  them  live  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level. 

Many  of  them  can't  stretch  their  monthly  Social  Security 
checks  far  enough  to  eat  one  decent  meal  a  day  at  today's  prices. 
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Many  of  them  are  lonely  and  left  alone. 
Many  of  them  are  afraid  of  being  victimized  by  criminals. 
Many  of  them  are  in  hospitals  and  rest  homes  and  nursing 
homes. 

All  of  them  want  nothing  more  than  a  chance  to  be  active, 
independent,  and  productive. 

Our  administration  has  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  raising  a  new 
generation  of  children  who  can  learn  and  earn  and  get 
something  out  of  life  and  give  something  back.  Older  adults 
aren't  too  old  to  learn  and  earn  and  get  something  out  of  life  and 
give  something  back.  That's  the  dream  we  have  for  all  our 
people,  whatever  their  age,  today  and  in  the  1980s  and  in  the 
1990s  and  in  the  twenty -first  century. 

You've  heard  about  all  the  famous  people  who  were  in  their 
sixties  and  seventies  and  eighties  when  they  did  great  things. 
But  I  know  better  examples  closer  to  home.  I  knew  Luther 
Hodges,  Sr.,  when  he  was  governor  and  United  States  secretary 
of  commerce  in  his  sixties  and  seventies.  I  worked  with  Edwin 
Gill  on  the  State  Board  of  Education  when  he  was  state  treasurer 
in  his  seventies.  I  knew  Sam  Ervin^  when  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Watergate  Committee  in  his  seventies.  I  know  Thad  Eure^ 
now,  and  he's  nearing  his  eighties.  I  know  Nathan  Yelton  and 
he's  in  his  seventies.  And  I  know  my  mother  and  father,  but  I 
won't  tell  how  old  they  are. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  more  like  them  across  North 
Carolina.  I  know  what  they  mean  to  our  state.  I  know  what  they 
have  done  and  what  more  they  can  do. 

I  once  read  something  that  describes  us  all.  It  said: 

People  grow  old  only  by  deserting  their  ideals.  Years  may  wrinkle  the 
skin,  but  to  give  up  interest  wrinkles  the  soul.  You  are  as  young  as  your 
faith,  as  old  as  your  doubt;  as  young  as  your  self-confidence,  as  old  as 
your  fear;  as  young  as  your  hope,  as  old  as  your  despair.^ 

And  I'm  glad  to  be  here  tonight  with  the  people  who  give  them 
hope  and  fight  their  despair.  You  touch  them  every  day.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  that.  And  I  want  us  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
making  that  extra  effort  to  help  them — giving  that  extra  push, 
that  extra  hour  at  the  end  of  the  day,  that  extra  thought  and 
planning  and  caring. 

That's  our  job,  together,  our  partnership— I  as  governor  and 
you  as  nutrition  project  directors,  senior  center  directors,  area 
planners.  Council  on  Aging  staff  members,  Division  of  Aging 
employees — whatever  we  may  be.  Our  job  is  helping  people.  We 
have  to  reach  out.  Find  them.  Help  them. 

We've  made  tremendous  progress  in  two  and  a  half  years. 
We've  made  a  difference — from  the  top  levels  of  state  govern- 
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ment  to  the  homes  and  daily  Hves  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people. 

The  General  Assembly  deserves  a  lot  of  credit,  particularly 
Representative  Ernest  Messer"^  of  Haywood  County.  The 
members  of  the  legislature  made  the  tough  decisions  and  cast  the 
tough  votes  to  pass  the  programs  and  spend  the  money  that  was 
essential  for  progress.  And  you  know  the  pressures  that  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  budget. 

Just  over  two  years  ago,  in  July,  1977,  we  held  a  "Governor's 
Conference  on  the  Quality  of  Life  for  our  Senior  Citizens"  at 
Meredith  College  in  Raleigh.  The  people— many  of  you  here 
tonight  were  there— who  went  to  the  conference  made  121  recom- 
mendations for  state  government.  Our  staff  people  tell  me  that  76 
of  those  have  been  fully  implemented  and  38  more  are  being 
implemented. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  I  do  not  plan  to  recite  these 
one  by  one. 
I  will  tell  you  what  we  have  done — together: 

1.  Our  Department  of  Human  Resources  now  has,  as  one  of  its 
top-level  divisions,  a  Division  of  Aging.  State  government's 
concern  for  the  aging  has  truly  come  of  age. 

2.  The  assistant  secretary  for  aging,  one  of  three  assistant 
secretaries  in  the  department,  is  Nathan  Yelton.  When  I  became 
governor,  they  told  me  that  I  couldn't  appoint  Nathan  assistant 
secretary  because  he  was  too  old  for  the  personnel  regulations. 
Nathan  Yelton  lasted  longer  in  state  government  than  those 
regulations. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  enacted  a  Policy  Act  on  Aging^  that 
will  guide  state  government  for  years  to  come.  That  act 
embodies  eleven  principles,  and  you'll  be  pleased  to  know  again 
that  I  will  not  recite  all  eleven  of  them.  But  let  me  summarize  the 
three  main  principles: 

(1)  That  older  adults  should  have  a  choice  of  life-styles  that  will 
allow  them  to  remain  contributing  members  of  society  for  as  long 
as  possible; 

(2)  That  older  people  should  be  able  to  live  as  normal  a  life  as 
possible;  and 

(3)  That  increased  employment  opportunities  should  be  devel- 
oped for  older  people. 

We  are  already  moving  in  those  three  respects. 

4.  The  General  Assembly  approved  our  request  for  $12  million 
to  provide  services  in  all  100  counties  to  older  adults  in  their 
homes:  chore  services  and  homemaker/health  aides.  That  means 
a  lot  more  older  people  won't  have  to  go  to  nursing  homes  or  rest 
homes  because  they  can't  take  their  medicine  or  fix  their  meals 
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or  keep  their  houses  clean.  It  gives  them  the  freedom  to  stay  at 
home. 

5.  The  General  Assembly  approved  our  request  for  more  money 
for  nutrition  programs— enough  for  153,000  meals  this  year. 
Those  programs  also  provide  them  with  information  they  need 
about  how  they  can  get  some  help. 

6.  They  can  also  get  that  information  from  the  forty  new  senior 
centers  that  have  been  funded  across  North  Carolina  over  the 
last  two  years. 

7.  The  General  Assembly  has  approved  our  requests  for  tax 
relief  for  older  adults.  The  state  provided  a  homestead  exemp- 
tion in  1978.  This  year  we  provided  a  $100,000  exemption  from 
the  capital  gains  tax  on  the  sale  of  a  home  by  individuals  fifty- 
five  and  over. 

8.  We  established  a  program  at  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  to  train  social 
workers  in  gerontology. 

9.  We  appropriated  money  to  establish,  at  the  UNC  School  of 
Medicine,  a  geriatric  medical  education  program. 

10.  Dental  coverage  for  older  adults  was  restored  to  the  Medi- 
caid program. 

11.  Older  adults  who  are  in  an  institution  can  now  take  up  to 
eighteen  days  of  therapeutic  leave  without  losing  Medicaid 
benefits. 

12.  The  Nursing  Home  Patients'  Bill  of  Rights  was  enacted, 
and  volunteer  community  advisory  committees  were  established 
in  seventy-five  counties. 

13.  Older  adults  can  attend  classes  on  any  campus  of  our  state 
university  system  and  community  college  system  for  free, 
without  paying  tuition. 

14.  We  have  developed  a  county-by-county  catalog  of  the 
services  that  are  available  for  older  adults. 

15.  We  have  developed  a  Senior  Tar  Heel  Card  as  identifi- 
cation for  older  adults,  who  often  don't  have  driver's  licenses. 

We  have  moved  against  age  discrimination  and  unfair 
mandatory-retirement  rules. 

16.  The  retirement  age  for  state  employees  and  teachers  has 
been  raised  to  age  seventy. 

17.  The  age  limit  on  day  care  workers — an  incredible  waste  of 
human  resources — was  eliminated. 

I'm  proud  of  that  record.  And  -you  deserve  to  be  proud  of  it. 

But  I'm  not  satisfied  with  it.  I  want  us  to  continue  to  look 
ahead  and  to  develop  new  ways  of  helping  older  adults. 

Our  State  Goals  and  Policy  Board  will  be  going  out  across  the 
state  this  fall  to  listen  to  the  people.  Two  years  ago,  the  board 
conducted  the  North  Carolina  Tomorrow  survey;^  100,000  North 
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Carolinians  took  that  opportunity  to  tell  state  government  what 
they  believe  are  North  Carolina's  greatest  problems  and  what  we 
should  do  about  them. 

This  fall  the  board  will  hold  another  series  of  hearings.  It  has 
identified  three  particular  concerns  of  older  adults;  those  are 
crime,  job  opportunities,  and  independent  living.  It  wants  to  hear 
from  the  people— whether  it  has  identified  the  right  prior- 
ities and  what  can  be  done. 

I  want  the  board  to  hear  from  you— from  older  adults  across 
our  state.  Based  on  what  it  hears,  it  will  recommend  to  me  action 
that  state  government  should  take.  I  look  forward  to  learning 
what  the  board  finds  and  hears. 

But  the  job  is  before  us  to  be  done  today.  We  have  the  pro- 
grams in  place:  chore  services,  nutrition,  the  whole  gamut.  We 
have  to  take  the  services  to  the  people. 

Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  tonight  to  making  North  Carolina 
a  special  state  in  which  to  grow  old.  Let  us  make  it  a  state  in 
which  we  can  do  what  we  all  most  want  to  do— live  a  long  and 
happy  life. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  Charles  Brantley  Aycock  said: 

It  undoubtedly  appears  cheaper  to  neglect  the  aged,  the  feeble,  the 
infirm,  the  defective,  to  forget  the  children  of  this  generation,  but  the 
man  who  does  it  is  cursed  of  God,  and  the  State  that  permits  it  is  cer- 
tain of  destruction.  There  are  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  take  no 
care  of  the  weak  and  infirm,  who  care  nought  for  their  children  and 
provide  only  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  desires,  but  these  people 
neither  wear  clothes  nor  dwell  in  houses.  They  leave  God  out  of  consid- 
eration in  their  estimate  of  life,  and  are  known  to  us  as  savages.'^ 

The  Constitution  requires  it,  humanity  demands  it,  and  the  platforms 
of  all  parties  pledge  themselves  to  accomplish  it.  The  State  is  able  to 
bear  the  necessary  burden  for  bringing  about  this  result  and  nothing 
short  of  its  accomplishment  will  satisfy  the  public  conscience.^ 


^Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.  (1896-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Morganton;  B.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  LL.B.,  Harvard  University; 
honorary  degrees;  World  War  I  veteran;  lawyer,  practicing  in  Morganton; 
member,  state  House  of  Representatives,  1923,  1925,  1931;  judge,  Burke  County 
Criminal  Court,  1935-1937;  judge.  North  Carolina  Superior  Court,  1937-1943; 
representative,  U.S.  Congress,  1946-1947;  associate  justice,  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court,  1948-1954;  appointed,  and  subsequently  elected,  to  U.S.  Senate, 
serving  from  June  11,  1954,  until  January  3,  1975.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1973, 
536. 

2Thad  Eure  (1899-  ),  native  of  Gates  County;  resident  of  Raleigh;  educated, 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  its  law  school;  lawyer;  former  mayor  of 
Winton  and  county  attorney  for  Hertford  County;  member,  General  Assembly, 
1929;  principal  clerk,  House  of  Representatives,  1931-1936;  elected  secretary  of 
state,  November  3,  1936;  assumed  office  December  21,  1936,  ten  days  prior  to 
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commencement  of  constitutional  term  by  virtue  of  vacancy  and  subsequent 
executive  appointment;  reelected  in  each  succeeding  general  election.  North 
Carolina  Manual,  1979,  457. 

^The  third  sentence  of  this  quotation  is  found  in  Jacob  M.  Braude,  Speaker's 
Encyclopedia  of  stories,  quotations,  and  anecdotes  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  1955),  21. 

^Ernest  Bryan  Messer  (1913-  ),  native  of  Waynesville;  resident  of  Canton; 
B.A.,  Carson-Newman  College;  World  War  II  navy  veteran;  former  teacher  and 
basketball  coach;  supervisor.  Wood  Procurement  Department,  Champion  Inter- 
national, Inc.;  member,  state  House  of  Representatives,  since  1963.  North 
Carolina  Manual,  1979,  394. 

^See  "Subcommittee  on  Aging,"  July  3,  1979,  footnote  4. 

6See  "State  of  the  State,"  January  15,  1979,  footnote  9. 

^Governor  Aycock  included  these  words  in  a  defense  of  his  administration 
before  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1904.  Connor  and  Poe,  Life  and 
Speeches  of  Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  127. 

^Aycock's  words  were  part  of  a  message  to  the  General  Assembly  in  which  he 
urged  that  provision  be  made  for  care  of  the  mentally  ill.  Connor  and  Poe,  Life 
and  Speeches  of  Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  97. 


STATE  AFL-CIO  CONVENTION 

Fayetteville,  September  5,  1979 

Fm  pleased  to  be  here,  two  days  after  Labor  Day,  with  the  state 
AFL-CLO.  I  wanted  to  be  here  because  you  and  I  are  concerned 
about  the  same  thing:  the  working  people  of  North  Carolina. 

I  read  a  story  in  the  Charlotte  Observer  this  weekend  about  a 
mill  family.  1  Both  the  mother  and  father  work,  and  they  make 
$20,000  a  year.  We  used  to  think  that  was  a  great  salary,  but  now 
it's  barely  enough  for  them  to  keep  up  the  house  and  car  and  feed 
and  clothe  their  two  boys. 

North  Carolina  has  over  800,000  manufacturing  workers.  That 
is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  work  forces  in  the  nation. 
They  are  among  the  best  and  hardest  workers  in  the  nation. 
Millions  more  North  Carolinians  work  in  service  jobs  and  retail 
jobs  and  on  and  on.  Our  state  has  among  the  highest  rates  of 
working  mothers  in  the  nation — around  60  percent. 

So  the  lives  and  the  futures  and  the  opportunities  of  working 
people  and  their  families  must  be  a  primary  concern  of  state 
government.  I  believe  it  has  been  that  way  the  last  two  and  a 
half  years. 

We  believe  in  human  investment,  as  well  as  economic  invest- 
ment. We  believe  in  investing  our  tax  dollars  in  education,  in 
health  care,  in  day  care,  in  job  training — where  they  will  pay  the 
highest  interest  rate  in  the  years  to  come. 

North  Carolina  has  a  lot  of  poor  people,  even  people  who  work. 
We  see  their  children  standing  skinny  and  ragged  in  a  city  street 
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or  along  a  country  road.  We  wonder  what  kind  of  lives  they  have, 
what  kind  of  families  they  have,  what  kind  of  future  they'll  have. 
Will  they  grow  up  to  learn  and  earn,  and  get  something  out  of  life 
and  give  something  back? 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  help  a  child  is  to  help  his  mother  or 
daddy  get  a  good  job  that  pays  a  good  wage  for  a  good  day's 
work. 

That  is  what  I  have  worked  hardest  to  do  since  I  became 
governor.  You  and  I  know  how  attractive  North  Carolina  is  to 
industry,  and  I  want  working  people  and  their  families  to  bene- 
fit from  the  economic  boom  we  have  enjoyed. 

In  the  last  two  and  a  half  years.  North  Carolina  has  seen  plans 
announced  for  84,000  new  jobs.  Most  of  them,  for  the  first  time, 
are  in  new  industries,  not  in  expansions.  Many  of  them  are  the 
high-wage  jobs  we  need. 

Our  industrial  base  still  rests  heavily  on  low-wage  industries. 
That  keeps  our  average  wage  down.  We  don't  like  that  fiftieth 
place  ranking  in  average  manufacturing  wages.  But  it  won't 
change  overnight;  we  would  have  to  add  almost  40,000  new  jobs 
at  $10.00  an  hour  to  move  our  ranking  up,  and  that  assumes  no 
other  state  improved.  Scaling  that  wage  ladder  is  going  to  be  a 
long,  slow,  hard  process  for  North  Carolina. 

But  we  can  move  up  that  ladder.  We  are  making  progress. 
During  the  past  three  years,  on  an  industry -by-industry  basis,  we 
have  increased  wages  dollar  for  dollar  as  fast  as  the  national 
experience.  In  five  major  industries,  we  have  had  dollar 
increases  that  were  larger  than  the  national  figures.  In  seven 
major  industries,  if  our  firms  had  paid  the  national  wage  for 
their  new  workers,  their  average  wages  would  not  have  been  as 
high  as  they  are. 

Furthermore,  our  growth  in  industrial  jobs  will  cushion  North 
Carolina  against  the  national  economic  slowdown.  We  got  hit 
hard  in  1974-1975.  The  indications  are  that  unemployment  will 
not  rise  to  those  levels  again  this  time. 

As  I  work  to  bring  these  new  industries  and  new  jobs  into  our 
state,  I  see  where  we  need  to  improve.  That  is  in  our  job  training. 

I  believe  we  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  improve  before  us  right 
now.  Our  system  of  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes 
has  a  new  president.  Dr.  Larry  Blake.  It  will  soon  have  a  new 
governing  system.  I  believe  it  can  do  a  better  job  of  training 
people  for  skilled  jobs. 

We  are  making  progress— in  some  of  the  excellent  skill- 
training  programs  that  Howard  Lee's  department  and  you  have 
participated  in,  in  the  work  of  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission under  J.  B.  Archer,  in  the  Department  of  Labor  under 
Commissioner  John  Brooks. ^ 
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We  are  making  progress,  but  we  aren't  doing  enough.  I  am 
going  to  give  this  a  high  priority  in  the  months  ahead. 

North  Carolina  has  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  a  lot  of  ways  in 
two  and  a  half  years,  but  Fm  not  satisfied  with  that  either.  I 
won't  be  satisfied  until  I  see  the  full  effect  of  the  changes  in  the 
lives  of  our  working  people  and  our  families— our  new  Primary 
Reading  Program  that  puts  two  full  aides  in  every  first-  second- 
and  third -grade  classroom;  our  new  school  testing  program, 
including  annual  tests  and  the  competency  test;  our  remedial 
programs  for  students  who  need  help;  our  programs  for 
handicapped  and  gifted  students;  our  Science  Math  High  School 
for  our  brightest  children,  no  matter  how  rich  their  parents  are; 
our  new  health-care  programs  for  young  mothers  and  their 
babies;  state  money,  for  the  first  time,  for  day  care,  and  that  will 
help  our  working  families. 

I  am  right  now  trying  to  select  someone  to  replace  Hugh  Wells 
as  executive  director  of  the  Public  Staff  of  the  Utilities  Commis- 
sion. We  set  up  that  public  staff  two  years  ago  to  represent  the 
consumer  in  utility  rate  cases.  Since  then,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
telephone,  electric,  and  natural  gas  bills  has  been  almost  cut  in 
half.  That  is  progress  for  the  working  people  of  this  state. 

They  are  the  people  hit  hardest  by  inflation.  They  are  the 
people  who  work  hard,  five  days  a  week  and  at  least  fifty  weeks  a 
year.  They  are  the  people  who  try  to  keep  up  their  homes  and 
raise  and  educate  their  children  on  paychecks  that  lose  1  percent 
a  month  to  inflation. 

We've  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  this  state,  but  we  know  that  the 
battle  for  equal  opportunity  and  fair  treatment  starts  anew  every 
day.  We  can  never  let  up. 

Charles  Brantley  Aycock  said  it  this  way  at  the  turn  of  the 
century: 

It  undoubtedly  appears  cheaper  to  neglect  the  aged,  the  feeble,  the 
infirm,  the  defective,  to  forget  the  children  of  this  generation,  but  the 
man  who  does  it  is  cursed  of  God  and  the  State  that  permits  it  is  certain 
of  destruction.  There  are  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  take  no  care 
of  the  weak  and  infirm,  who  care  nought  for  their  children  and  provide 
only  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  desires,  but  these  people  neither 
wear  clothes  nor  dwell  in  houses.  They  leave  God  out  of  consideration  in 
their  estimate  of  life,  and  are  known  to  us  as  savages.^ 

The  Constitution  requires  it,  humanity  demands  it,  and  the  platforms 
of  all  parties  pledge  themselves  to  accomplish  it.  The  State  is  able  to 
bear  the  necessary  burden  for  bringing  about  this  result  and  nothing 
short  of  its  accomplishment  will  satisfy  the  public  conscience. 
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^Duke  Wright  worked  on  the  second  shift  as  a  cloth  processor  at  Rock  Hill 
Printing  and  Finishing  Company,  making  $4.97  an  hour.  He  had  worked  at  the 
mill  thirteen  years.  His  wife,  Nancy,  made  $5.00  an  hour  as  a  first-shift  spinner 
at  Rock  Hill's  J.  P.  Stevens  plant,  where  she  had  worked  ten  years.  Both  had  quit 
school  to  go  to  work.  Their  two  boys  were  nine  and  four  years  of  age.  Sue  Anne 
Pressley,  "A  Working  Family  Runs  Hard  to  Keep  Up,"  Charlotte  Observer, 
September  2,  1979. 

2 John  Charles  Brooks  (1937-  ),  native  of  Greenville;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  J.D.,  University  of  Chicago; 
lawyer;  elected  commissioner  of  labor  on  November  2,  1976.  North  Carolina 
Manual,  1977,  523,  775;  1979,  501. 

^Connor  and  Poe,  Life  and  Speeches  of  Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  127. 

^Connor  and  Poe,  Life  and  Speeches  of  Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  97. 


STATEMENT  ON 
APPLICATION  OF  SPEEDY  TRIALS  LEGISLATION 

Raleigh,  September  6,  1979 

Last  Friday,  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Joe  Branch  and 
Crime  Control  Secretary  Burley  Mitchell  met  with  me  to  discuss 
criminal  cases  which  have  been  dismissed  because  they  were  not 
brought  to  trial  within  the  time  limit  set  forth  in  the  1977  speedy 
trials  legislation. 

That  law  says  that  cases  must  be  brought  to  trial  within  120 
days  of  the  time  the  defendant  is  officially  notified  that  there  are 
charges  against  him.  The  time  limit  will  drop  to  ninety  days  in 
October,  1980. 

Those  dismissals  concerned  us  because  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  is 
intended  to  fight  crime  by  making  sure  that  defendants  are  tried 
promptly.  To  ensure  that  no  further  criminal  cases  will  be 
dismissed  under  that  act,  we  will  soon  begin  sending  a  team  of 
analysts  to  those  judicial  districts  that  appear  to  have  problems 
compljdng  with  the  law. 

We  are  sending  a  representative  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  Courts  and  a  representative  of  the  State  Budget  Office  to 
each  district  that  has  had  problems  complying  with  the  law  or 
anticipates  problems.  They  will  analyze  the  case  loads  and  the 
resources  so  that  we  will  know  whether  additional  personnel  are 
needed  or  whether  people  are  not  doing  their  jobs. 

There  is  no  reason  for  a  case  to  be  dismissed  because  it  was  not 
brought  to  trial  in  time.  In  1977  we  asked  all  district  attorneys  to 
let  us  know  what  they  would  need  to  comply  with  the  law.  We 
gave  them  everything  they  requested.  We  added  twelve  judges, 
twenty-six  district  attorneys,  twelve  court  reporters,  and  twenty 
stenographers  at  the  superior  court  level.  On  the  court  of  appeals 
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we  added  three  judges,  three  research  assistants,  three 
stenographers,  and  one  deputy  clerk.  We  are  committed  to  pro- 
viding more  resources  now  if  they  are  needed. 

This  law  will  work.  In  the  past  fiscal  year,  from  July  1,  1978, 
until  June  30,  1979,  forty-five  cases,  at  the  most,  were  dismissed 
because  they  were  not  brought  to  trial  soon  enough.  These 
dismissals  were  out  of  a  total  of  56,591  criminal  cases  in  the 
superior  court.  Most  of  the  dismissals  have  been  in  three  judicial 
districts:  Alamance  County;  Mecklenburg  County;  and  the 
Twenty-fifth  District,  made  up  of  Burke,  Caldwell,  and  Catawba 
counties.  A  great  many  of  those  cases  were  dismissed  without 
prejudice,  which  means  that  the  district  attorney  can  bring  new 
bills  of  indictment  against  the  defendants  and  bring  them  to 
trial.  We  should  never  have  to  dismiss  a  case  simply  because  the 
120-day  limit  has  run  out. 

The  Speedy  Trial  Act  is  an  important  weapon  in  our  fight 
against  crime.  It  can  work,  and  we  are  determined  to  make  it 
work. 


iRurley  B.  Mitchell,  Jr.  (1940-  ),  native  of  Oxford;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.A., 
North  Carolina  State  University;  J.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  U.S.  Navy,  1958-1962;  assistant  state  attorney  general,  1969-1972;  district 
attorney,  Tenth  District,  1972-1977;  appointed  judge,  North  Carolina  Court  of 
Appeals,  December,  1977;  named  secretary  of  crime  control  and  public  safety  on 
August  16, 1979.  Guy  Munger,  "From  Courtroom  Battles  to  a  Legal  'Monastery,'" 
News  and  Observer,  December  31,  1978;  Sherry  Johnson,  "Judge  Gets  Crime 
Control  Post,"  News  and  Observer,  August  17,  1979. 


RURAL  TRANSPORTATION  SEMINAR 

Greensboro,  September  11,  1979 

[On  December  6,  1978,  Governor  Hunt  accepted  the  final  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Rural  Public  Trans- 
portation, a  committee  set  up  by  executive  order  (Executive  Order 
Number  23,  dated  April  28,  1978).  In  speaking  to  members  of  the 
committee  on  that  date,  he  reviewed  some  of  the  problems  faced  by  rural 
citizens  who  lacked  adequate  public  transportation;  he  said  he  was 
taking  the  first  step  in  implementing  the  committee's  recommendations 
by  issuing  an  executive  order  creating  the  Interagency  Transportation 
Review  Committee  and  the  Public  Transportation  Advisory  Council 
(Executive  Order  Number  29,  dated  December  6,  1978).  The  former, 
made  up  of  state  staff,  would  review  "transportation  components  of 
applications  or  plans  requesting  funding  for  human  service  or  public 
transportation."  The  latter,  made  up  mostly  of  lay  people,  would 
"recommend  transportation  policies  for  the  state." 
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The  Rural  Transportation  Task  Force  heard  Governor  Hunt,  on  July 
12,  1979,  testify  as  to  the  importance  of  transportation  to  North 
Carolina's  agriculture.  He  reviewed  the  importance  of  farm  sales  in  the 
state's  economy,  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  providing  adequate 
transportation  for  agricultural  products  sold  and  for  fertilizers  and 
other  products  from  other  states.  The  governor  was  speaking  at  the  first 
of  a  dozen  hearings  held  all  over  the  country  by  the  Rural 
Transportation  Task  Force,  which  had  been  set  up  by  Congress  "to  look 
at  all  of  the  various  types  of  transportation,  to  see  how  they  can  better 
support  agriculture  and  rural  development."  He  observed  that  Congress 
wanted  the  task  force  to  look  for  solutions  to  specific  problems,  most  of 
which  were  problems  with  rail  service  for  agriculture.  The  governor  said 
rail  transportation  was  two  to  five  times  more  efficient  than  highway 
transportation,  but  lack  of  competition  between  rail  carriers  for  most 
shipments  was  a  basic  problem.  Lack  of  railcars  when  and  where  they 
were  needed,  and  a  shrinking  rail  network  caused  by  abandonment  of 
the  branch  line  feeder  system  were  problems  to  be  considered.  Governor 
Hunt  called  for  a  continuation  of  the  involvement  of  state  and  local 
people  in  the  efforts  of  the  task  force,  the  need  for  competition  in  the 
state's  rail  service,  and  realization  that  rail  service  was  "of  great 
importance  for  our  agriculture  industry  and  for  North  Carolina's 
economj^  as  a  whole." 

In  the  following  speech  at  the  Rural  Transportation  Seminar, 
Governor  Hunt  made  reference  to  both  the  Rural  Transportation  Com- 
mittee and  the  Rural  Transportation  Task  Force.] 

It's  with  a  sense  of  pride,  as  well  as  pleasure,  that  Fm  here  for 
this  conference  on  how  to  meet  the  special  transportation  needs 
of  people  in  the  rural  areas  and  the  towns  and  smaller  cities  of 
our  state. 

Large  numbers  of  our  people — the  elderly,  the  handicapped, 
the  poor — face  daily  hardships  because  they  don't  have  access  to 
cars,  to  public  transportation,  or  to  special  transportation 
services. 

We're  talking  about  the  need  to  get  to  the  doctor  for  medical 
treatment,  to  the  drug  store  for  medicine,  to  the  grocery  store  for 
food,  to  the  clothing  store  for  clothes,  and  to  work. 

We  know  that  we  can  marshal  enough  transportation 
resources  to  reach  our  goal — special-private  conveyances,  public 
transit,  intercity  buses,  and  so  forth.  But  the  big  problem  has 
been  a  lack  of  coordination. 

At  this  three-day  Governor's  Conference  on  Coordinating 
Transportation  Resources,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  word  coordi- 
nating. I  want  you  to  come  up  with  specific  solutions  to  various 
aspects  of  the  rural  transportation  problem  so  we  can  build  on 
the  solid  foundations  we've  laid.  And  I  commend  every  one  of 
you,  along  with  Secretaries  Bradshaw  and  Morrow,  for  your 
strong  commitment. 
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Last  December  I  received  and  acted  on  the  recommendations 
and  final  report  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Rural  Public 
Transportation. 

The  committee  had  been  created  to  help  me  carry  out  a  cam- 
paign pledge  after  I  saw,  firsthand,  the  hardships  imposed  upon 
many  of  our  older  citizens,  handicapped  people,  and  low-income 
families  by  the  lack  of  transportation.  I  also  saw  that  good 
transportation  is  essential  to  balanced  economic  growth  in 
North  Carolina. 

Our  Balanced  Growth  Policy  is  a  two-way  street.  That  is,  the 
state  will  be  able  to  do  the  most  for  those  communities  and  areas 
that  do  the  most  for  themselves.  Modem  industries  want  their 
employees  to  live  and  work  in  good  communities,  with  good 
public  schools,  good  public  health  and  social  services,  good  water 
and  sewer  services,  good  public  recreation  facilities — the  whole 
broad  range  of  basic  governmental  services,  including  good 
transportation  services  for  the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  the 
poor. 

That  original  committee  I  named  to  study  rural  transpor- 
tation needs  made  two  basic  recommendations.  It  suggested  the 
creation  of  a  citizens'  advisory  group  on  public  transportation, 
and  it  recommended  that  we  assure  interagency  cooperation  and 
coordination  at  the  state  level  in  the  awarding  of  grants  to 
provide  transportation  services  at  the  local  level. 

By  executive  order,  we  established  these  two  bodies  late  last 
year.i  The  Public  Transportation  Advisory  Council  will  study 
and  recommend  transportation  policies  to  the  State  Board  of 
Transportation.  The  Interagency  Review  Committee  is  respon- 
sible for  reviewing  applications  for  transportation  grants  and 
coordinating  the  decision-making  process  in  awarding  them. 
This  group  also  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  advisory  council's 
thinking  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities. 

These  actions,  along  with  follow-up  steps  by  Secretaries 
Bradshaw  and  Morrow,  and  others,  mean  a  new  era  in  transpor- 
tation services  to  our  rural  people  and  residents  of  towns  and 
smaller  cities  in  North  Carolina.  They  mean  stronger  local-state- 
federal  ties  in  dealing  with  a  human  problem.  They  mean 
making  the  most  effective  and  economical  use  of  resources. 

Only  a  week  after  we  put  the  original  committee's  recommen- 
dations into  effect.  Congress,  for  the  first  time,  provided  both 
capital  and  operating  funds  for  transportation  facilities  in  rural 
and  smaller  urban  areas, ^  so  our  timing  has  been  very  good. 

Among  the  states  this  year.  North  Carolina  got  the  fifth 
largest  allocation  of  funds  under  the  new  program,  more  than 
$3.2  million.  And  we  will  get  a  comparable  amount  in  1980.  We 
were  in  a  position  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  development 
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of  this  new  program,  one  which  holds  great  potential  for  im- 
proving living  conditions  not  just  for  our  people  but  for  people  all 
over  our  country. 

In  June,  President  Carter  announced  his  administration's 
Rural  Transportation  Initiatives,  which  is  designed  to  enhance 
living  conditions  of  people  in  rural  areas  of  America.  It  was 
announced  at  the  same  time  that  North  Carolina  had  been 
chosen  to  participate  in  important  federal  demonstration  pro- 
jects to  be  conducted  in  connection  with  these  national 
initiatives. 

First,  our  state  was  one  of  only  seven  chosen  to  make  up  a  task 
force  to  demonstrate  for  the  nation  how  federal  red  tape  can  be 
cut  in  the  administration  of  transportation  grant  programs.  The 
task  force  will  report  back  to  the  White  House. 

North  Carolina  also,  in  cooperation  with  five  other  states,  will 
look  for  ways  to  simplify  federal  reporting,  record -keeping,  and 
accountability  requirements  governing  funds  for  public 
transportation  programs. 

North  Carolina  joined  with  the  other  states  and  submitted  an 
application  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  for  a  grant  to  show  how  these  requirements  can  be 
greatly  simplified.  I'm  pleased  to  announce  tonight  that  HEW 
accepted  our  proposal  on  this  and  we  expect  first- year  funding  in 
the  amount  of  about  $265,000.  Our  aim  is  to  loosen  or  remove  the 
federal  restrictions  that  prevent  us  from  coordinating  and 
consolidating  human-service  transportation  programs  and 
making  more  effective,  economical  use  of  all  our  transportation 
resources. 

North  Carolina  also  was  picked  as  one  of  thirteen  states  to 
receive  additional  federal  funding  to  meet  manpower  training 
needs  in  rural  transportation  projects.  Working  with  the  Rural 
Senior  Employment  Program,  we  will  commit  an  additional 
$400,000  in  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
funds  to  rural  transportation  needs. 

Finally,  the  federal  government,  working  with  the  insurance 
industry,  has  developed  new  insurance  classifications,  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  this  conference's  workshops  yesterday,  which 
already  have  been  adopted  in  North  Carolina.  They  should  make 
it  a  great  deal  easier  for  individuals  and  groups  that  render 
transportation  services  to  obtain  and  keep  good,  low-cost  insur^ 
ance  coverage. 

Clearly,  all  this  adds  up  to  a  solid  foundation  for  meeting  the 
transportation  needs  of  our  people  in  rural  areas  and  in  the 
towns  and  smaller  cities.  We  are  building  on  that  foundation  in  a 
sound  and  progressive  way  at  this  conference,  with  workshops 
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exploring  in  a  nuts-and-bolts  approach  various  phases  of  the 
challenge  still  before  us. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  being  here  and  working  on  this.  I  want 
you  to  know  how  important  this  effort  is  to  me  as  governor  and  to 
our  people.  We  have  the  pieces  of  this  jigsaw  puzzle,  and  our  job 
now  is  to  put  them  together.  That  is  what  you  have  been  doing  at 
this  conference,  and  I  want  you  to  continue  that  work  when  you 
go  back  home. 

North  Carolina  faces  special  challenges  in  transportation 
because  of  our  dispersed  population.  That  means  special  diffi- 
culties in  providing  the  kind  of  transportation  system  we  need  to 
support  balanced  economic  growth.  That  means  special  diffi- 
culties in  meeting  the  many  needs  of  our  people. 

This  is  a  people  problem.  It  involves  their  lives  and  the  oppor- 
tunities they  have.  We  can't  leave  people  stuck  in  the  mud  or  left 
along  the  side  of  the  road  as  our  state  moves  ahead.  We  can't 
afford  to  have  them  left  out. 

That  is  our  job— together.  Let's  put  our  people— all  the  people 
of  North  Carolina — on  the  road  to  a  better  life. 


iSee  Executive  Orders  23  and  29. 

^See  "Better  Transportation  for  North  Carolina,"  June  7,  1979,  footnote  1. 


ENERGY  MANAGEMENT  EXPOSITION  II 

Raleigh,  September  12,  1979 

[North  Carolina's  more  than  9,000  restaurants  plus  national  food 
service  operations  in  the  state  accounted  for  2  percent  of  total  energy 
consumption.  State  energy  officials  estimated  that  a  15  percent  energy 
reduction  by  restaurants  and  food  service  operators  could  save  4  trillion 
BTUs— enough  energy  to  heat  about  50,000  homes.  Seminars  on  energy 
management  were  offered  from  September  18  to  November  13  in  Green- 
ville, Wilmington,  Asheville,  Raleigh,  Fayetteville,  Greensboro,  and 
Charlotte.  See  news  release  of  Governor  Hunt,  September  12,  1979. 

The  first  Energy  Management  Exposition  had  been  held  in  Raleigh 
on  September  13,  1978.  At  that  time  the  governor  called  for  "strong 
conservation  education  in  North  Carolina."  He  said  the  state  needed  "a 
strong  conservation  ethic  which  bears  in  mind  our  responsibilities  to 
future  generations  but  recognizes  that  there  are  also  real  and  present 
advantages  to  conservation."  Financial  savings  made  conservation 
worthwhile,  apart  from  other  considerations.  He  said  a  saving  of  5 
percent  of  the  energy  that  would  be  used  by  1980  was  a  goal  in  North 
Carolina,  but  he  felt  the  possibilities  were  greater  than  that.  The 
exposition  was  "a  good  educational  program  for  the  industrial 
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community,"  the  governor  observed,  but  the  residential  sector  also 
needed  to  be  educated.] 

I'm  proud  to  be  here  today  for  the  opening  of  this  second 
Energy  Management  Exposition.  I  spoke  at  the  opening  of  the 
exhibit  last  year,  and  I  can  certainly  tell  by  the  number  of  people 
here  today  that  it  must  have  been  a  success. 

I  think  it's  great  that  the  public,  private,  and  higher  education 
sectors  of  our  state  can  combine  their  efforts  and  produce  this 
kind  of  educational  exposition  to  benefit  businesses  in  our  state 
and  to  help  further  our  energy  efforts.  Since  commercial  firms 
and  industries  use  about  half  of  the  energy  consumed  in  North 
Carolina,  we  need  to  target  business  leaders  in  our  education 
efforts.  This  exhibition  will  give  business  leaders,  as  well  as 
other  key  energy  management  executives,  the  chance  to  eval- 
uate many  of  the  new  products  and  ideas  available  today  that 
are  related  to  the  conservation  and  management  of  energy. 

More  than  100  exhibits  are  here  on  a  variety  of  products  and 
equipment  that  conserve  electric  and  fossil  energy.  Those  pro- 
ducts include  thermal  storage  systems,  solar-assisted  equip- 
ment, demand  control  systems,  and  high  efficiency  cooling 
towers.  And  six  energy  seminars  will  be  held  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  important  energy  conservation  areas,  such  as 
improving  boiler  efficiency,  selection  of  insulation  materials, 
and  solar  technology  applications. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  critical  our  nation's  energy  situa- 
tion is,  and  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  important  exhibits  and 
seminars  like  this  are  to  help  educate  energy  users  to  conserva- 
tion methods  and  new  ideas  and  products  that  can  improve 
energy  efficiency. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  work  hard  and  work  together  to  help 
solve  our  energy  problems.  It's  not  going  to  be  easy,  and  it's  not 
going  to  happen  overnight,  but  we  can  do  it. 

Of  course,  at  the  heart  of  any  energy  program  is  the  need  for 
the  nation  to  reduce  its  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  President 
Carter  has  set  a  goal  of  restricting  our  oil  imports  to  the  1977 
level — 8.7  million  barrels  a  day.  At  first  blush,  this  goal  seems 
relatively  easy,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  be  far  from  easy. 

Projections  show  that  without  any  restrictions,  by  1990  we 
would  be  using  nearly  21  million  barrels  a  day.  So  we  must 
somehow  conserve  or  develop  domestic  sources  to  replace  the 
12.3  million  barrels  that  we  may  need  but  not  be  able  to  import. 
That  is  almost  two  thirds  of  the  domestically  produced  oil  that 
we  use  today.  Somehow,  through  a  mixture  of  conservation,  solar 
power,  wood  and  peat  energy,  cogeneration,  and  other  methods, 
we  will  have  to  recoup  that  lost  energy. 
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The  problem  is  no  longer  abstract;  it  is  very  real.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  develop  and  put  into  use  these  new  kinds  of  energy 
that  we  don't  know  that  much  about  right  now.  We  know  the 
potential  is  there;  but  that's  not  enough. 

Of  course,  we  have  made  progress.  Most  energy-using 
machines,  like  cars,  houses,  appliances  and  so  on,  are  more 
efficient  today  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  Many  sectors  of 
North  Carolina  have  undertaken  various  energy  conservation 
plans.  In  fact,  I  am  announcing  today  a  new  program  aimed  at 
cutting  energy  consumption  by  15  percent  at  North  Carolina 
restaurants  and  food  service  operations.  State  energy  officials 
estimate  that  such  a  15  percent  energy  reduction  could  save 
enough  energy  to  heat  about  50,000  homes. 

The  N.C.  Energy  Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  N.C.  Restaurant  Association  will  host  seven  seminars  to 
teach  restaurant  and  food  service  operators  about  energy- 
saving  steps  to  help  them  meet  that  goal.  These  seminars,  which 
will  start  September  18,  will  be  held  across  the  state  and  will  be 
designed  especially  for  restaurants.  They  will  cover  such  topics 
as  heating,  ventilation,  electrical  and  water  use,  and  energy 
management  through  improved  employee  practices. 

I  commend  the  restaurant  association  for  undertaking  this 
educational  program.  And  of  course,  by  reducing  energy  con- 
sumption, the  restaurant  owners  can  save  money  as  well. 

We  need  more  programs  like  this  one.  Conservation  is  cer- 
tainly a  key  to  our  energy  efforts.  But  conservation  can't  do  it  all. 
We  must  also  promote  the  use  of  alternative  energy  sources: 
solar,  wood  and  peat,  fossil  fuels,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  has  24  percent  of  the  world's 
total  energy  resources,  although  we  have  only  6  percent  of  the  oil. 

And  state  government  during  my  administration  has  taken 
steps  to  promote  these  alternate  fuels.  We  have  the  best  legisla- 
tive package  on  energy  in  the  nation.  We  now  can  give  a  tax 
credit  on  active  solar  energy  use.  There  is  a  bill  pending  before 
the  N.C.  Senate — it  has  already  passed  the  House — that  would 
provide  tax  credits  for  passive  solar  use.^  We  are  fairly  sure  that 
bill  will  pass  during  the  upcoming  short  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. We  have  a  tax  credit  for  companies  using  wood  as  a  source 
of  energy,  and  we  are  the  first  state  in  the  nation  to  give  that 
kind  of  tax  credit. 

We  have  a  tax  credit  for  corporations  that  install  cogeneration 
equipment  to  supply  electricity  or  steam.  The  normal  industrial 
boiler  is  30  to  35  percent  efficient;  a  cogeneration  boiler  is  85 
percent  efficient.  North  Carolina  is  the  first  state  to  use  this 
method  of  encouraging  industrial  use  of  cogeneration. 
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Also,  we  are  in  the  process  of  converting  the  oil-fired  boiler  at 
Dorothea  Dix  Hospital  to  a  wood-burning  boiler,  and  I  have 
made  a  new  policy  that  no  more  oil-fired  boilers  be  installed  in 
state  government  buildings. 

It's  going  to  take  incentives,  programs  and  policies  like  these, 
to  help  us  overcome  our  energy  problem.  We  can  do  it,  but  we'll 
have  to  work  together. 

I  want  to  thank  Carolina  Power  and  Light,  the  N.C.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  Energy  Division,  and  the  N.C.  State 
University's  Industrial  Extension  Service  for  realizing  the 
importance  of  our  energy  situation  and  sponsoring  this 
exhibition.  And  I  also  want  to  thank  the  more  than  100 
manufacturers  and  the  energy  experts  who  have  contributed  to 
this  outstanding  project.  It's  cooperation  like  this  that  will  help 
us  overcome  our  energy  problems. 


iR.B.  1371,  "A  Bill  to  be  Entitled  an  Act  to  Allow  a  Credit  against  Corporate 
and  Personal  Income  Tax  for  Passive  Solar  Systems,"  was  introduced  on  May  4, 
1979;  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  May 
31.  In  the  Senate  it  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee;  no  action  was  taken 
in  the  short  session  in  the  spring  of  1980.  A^.C.  House  Journal,  1979,  670,  868,  912; 
N.C.  Senate  Journal  1979,  744;  A^.C.  Senate  Journal,  1979,  Second  Session,  1980, 
1395. 


STATEMENT  ON  APPOINTMENT 
OF  PUBLIC  STAFF  DIRECTOR 

Raleigh,  September  13,  1979 

[The  governor  announced  the  appointment  of  a  new  director  for  the 
Public  Staff  of  the  State  Utilities  Commission  at  a  press  conference.  He 
followed  the  announcement  with  discussion  of  several  other  matters  of 
interest  to  reporters.] 

I  am  today  announcing  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Bob  Fisch- 
bach^  as  executive  director  of  the  PubHc  Staff  of  the  State  Util- 
ities Commission. 

I  have  looked  long  and  hard  for  someone  to  succeed  Hugh 
Wells  in  this  unique  and  demanding  regulatory  position. 

As  a  utilities  commissioner.  Bob  Fischbach  has  shown  that  ha 
has  the  professional  abilities  and  the  concern  about  the  con- 
sumer that  I  have  been  looking  for  in  a  public  staff  director. 

As  a  physicist  with  training  in  mathematics,  he  can  analyze 
utilities'  requests  and  spot  any  flaws  in  their  arguments. 
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He  has  been  a  strong  commissioner  and  has  vigorously  pro- 
tected the  pubHc  interest.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the 
commission's  landmark  decision  on  the  VEPCO  case.  That 
marked  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  state  that  the  Utilities 
Commission  had  looked  hard  at  the  operations  of  a  company, 
found  serious  inefficiency  and  poor  management  decisions,  and 
decided  to  penalize  the  utility  for  its  poor  performance. 

That  decision  shows  what  kind  of  public  staff  director  Bob 
Fischbach  will  be.  He  will  be  a  strong  public  advocate. 

Dr.  Fischbach  will  serve  the  four  years  remaining  in  Hugh 
Wells's  six-year  term.  He  has  a  tough  record  to  follow.  In  the  two 
years  before  we  created  the  Public  Staff,  the  utilities  got  82 
percent  of  what  they  requested  from  the  commission.  In  the  two 
years  since,  they  got  only  51  percent  of  what  they  requested. 

I  will  submit  Dr.  Fischbach 's  name  to  the  General  Assembly 
for  confirmation  next  spring.  I  will  appoint  a  successor  to  Dr. 
Fischbach  on  the  commission  at  a  later  date. 

I  want  to  remind  you  about  seven  very  important  regional 
hearings  that  will  be  held  across  the  state  by  the  State  Goals  and 
Policy  Board  starting  September  18.  These  hearings  will  give  our 
citizens  the  chance  to  talk  about  the  major  issues  that  concern 
them  and  to  give  suggestions  about  what  should  be  done  about 
them.  The  board  will  discuss  such  things  as  balanced  growth, 
programs  for  the  elderly,  education,  and  hazardous  wastes 
management. 

I'm  sure  you  remember  that  this  board  has  played  a  very 
important  role  in  my  administration,  starting  with  the  N.C. 
Tomorrow  survey ^  in  1977. 1  depend  heavily  on  our  people's  ideas 
when  I  make  decisions  about  new  programs,  new  legislation  and 
so  on;  that's  why  I  consider  these  hearings  to  be  important,  and  I 
want  to  urge  citizens  to  attend  and  speak  out. 


^Robert  Fischbach  (1939-  ),  native  of  Wichita,  Kansas;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.S.  in  physics  and  mathematics,  University  of  Richmond;  Ph.D.,  in  physics. 
University  of  Virginia;  former  research  scientist  with  Fiber  Industries,  Char- 
lotte; appointed  to  eight-year  term  on  North  Carolina  Utilities  Commission,  July 
1,  1977;  served  until  appointment,  September  13,  1979,  as  executive  director. 
Public  Staff,  Utilities  Commission.  Robert  Fischbach  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell, 
February  28,  1980. 

2See  "State  of  the  State,"  January  15,  1979,  footnote  9. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
FOR  WOMEN 

Raleigh,  September  13,  1979 

I'm  very  proud  to  welcome  all  of  you  here  to  this  historic  Capi- 
tol for  this  hearing— the  first  hearing  you've  held  outside  of 
Washington,  B.C.  It's  appropriate  that  you  come  to  North  Caro- 
lina, where  political  activity  by  women  goes  back  to  1774,  the 
year  of  the  Edenton  Tea  Party. ^  It's  also  appropriate  that  you 
come  here,  because  your  vice-chair  is  Dr.  Libby  Koontz,  our 
assistant  superintendent  for  education  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  You're  lucky  to  have  her.  And  the  president  is 
lucky  to  have  you  all  advising  him;  you  are  impressive  people, 
and  you've  made  important  contributions  to  our  country. 

I'm  glad  you've  come  down  here  to  find  out  what  the  people 
think  we  need  to  do  to  improve  education,  employment,  welfare, 
and  health  care  for  women.  When  we  talk  about  investing  in 
human  beings,  those  are  the  key  areas — and  for  too  long,  we've 
invested  carelessly. 

Too  many  girls  have  been  steered  away  from  math,  science, 
and  vocational  courses  in  the  public  schools.  Too  many  home- 
makers  find  themselves  widowed  at  middle  age  with  no  skills,  no 
way  to  support  themselves,  and  with  no  thanks  from  us  for  the 
years  they  spent  raising  children.  Too  many  women  find 
themselves  alone  with  children  to  support,  and  with  a  choice 
between  going  on  welfare  or  taking  a  job  that  will  barely  make 
ends  meet.  Too  many  of  their  children  are  left  alone  while  the 
mothers  work,  because  there  aren't  enough  good  day  care  cen- 
ters available. 

Many  people  don't  realize  the  important  role  women  play  in 
our  economy.  More  than  half  of  the  women  in  this  state — 52.4 
percent— are  working.  Most  of  them  have  to  work.  Two  thirds  of 
North  Carolina's  working  women  are  single,  divorced,  sepa- 
rated, widowed,  or  married  to  men  who  earn  less  than  $7,000  a 
year. 

More  women  are  in  the  labor  force,  but  they  are  still  in  lower- 
pajdng  jobs.  In  1955  women  earned  64  cents  for  every  dollar 
earned  by  men.  In  1977  they  earned  59  cents — so  in  twenty-two 
years,  women's  earning  power  has  dropped  5  cents.  Eighty 
percent  of  all  working  women  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the 
nation  are  concentrated  in  four  job  areas:  sales,  clerical,  factory 
workers,  and  service  workers  such  as  beauticians  and 
waitresses.  Those  are  the  lowest  pajdng  jobs,  with  the  least 
chance  for  advancement. 
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And  while  we  must  prepare  women  for  work  and  treat  them 
fairly  in  the  marketplace,  we  must  also  remember  the  parents — 
whether  they're  fathers  or  mothers — who  choose  to  stay  home 
and  raise  their  children  full  time.  There  is  no  tougher,  more 
demanding,  more  important  job  than  that.  We  must  consider  the 
needs  of  those  parents,  too. 

I  know  this  committee  cares  about  the  families  in  this  coun- 
try and  is  committed  to  equal  opportunity  for  all  people.  I  know 
you'll  take  some  valuable  information  back  to  the  president.  And 
I  know  the  president  realizes  the  brainpower  and  political  power 
that  women  have.  I  saw  his  chief  adviser  in  a  meeting  I  attended 
at  Camp  David.  It  wasn't  Jody  Powell, ^  and  it  wasn't  Ham 
Jordan,^  or  any  of  those  fine  fellows.  It  was  Rosalynn  Carter.  I 
know  he  listens  to  her,  and  I  believe  he'll  listen  to  us,  too. 


iSee  "Anthony  Dollar  Ceremony,"  July  2,  1979. 

2 Joseph  Lister  (Jody)  Powell,  Jr.  (1943-  ),  native  of  Cordele,  Georgia;  resi- 
dent of  Washington;  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  1961-1964;  B.A.,  Georgia  State 
University;  postgraduate,  Emory  University;  group  claims  adjuster.  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Georgia,  1966-1967;  personal  aide  to  Jimmy  Carter  while  state 
senator  and  in  Carter's  gubernatorial  campaign,  1970;  press  secretary  to  Gover- 
nor Carter,  1970-1974,  to  presidential  candidate  Carter,  1975-1976,  and  to 
President  Carter.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1978-1979,  II,  1609. 

^William  Hamilton  McWhorter  Jordan  (1944-  ),  native  of  Charlotte;  resi- 
dent of  Washington;  B.A.,  political  science.  University  of  Georgia;  with  Interna- 
tional Voluntary  Services,  social  worker,  Vietnam,  1967-1968;  campaign 
manager,  Jimmy  Carter  for  governor  of  Georgia,  1970;  executive  secretary, 
adviser  to  Governor  Carter;  campaign  manager,  Jimmy  Carter  for  president, 
1976;  named  assistant  to  president,  chief  political  adviser,  1977.  Who's  Who  in 
America,  1978-1979,  I,  1693. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES  ASSOCIATION 

Raleigh,  September  15,  1979 

[Governor  Hunt  spoke  to  the  State  Employees  Association,  meeting  in 
Winston-Salem,  on  September  8.  The  addresses  to  the  two  employee 
groups  were  identical  except  in  the  use  of  illustrations  to  cite  "beyond- 
the-call-of-duty"  contributions  made  by  members  of  the  two  associa- 
tions for  the  welfare  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  speech  published  below, 
the  governor  referred  to  employees  of  the  Departments  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Correction;  in  the  Winston-Salem  speech  he  cited  work  of 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Revenue,  the  Utilities  Commission,  and 
the  Murdoch  Center. 

In  the  spring  prior  to  speaking  to  the  two  associations  at  their  annual 
conventions,  he  met  vsdth  leaders  of  the  State  Employees  Association.  At 
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that  March  22,  1979,  meeting  in  Raleigh,  the  governor  thanked  the 
group  for  inviting  him  and  his  cabinet  and  the  Council  of  State  to  meet 
together.  He  referrred  to  the  relationship  with  the  two  employees  asso- 
ciations, saying  the  leadership  had  brought  about  the  good  relation- 
ship that  existed  between  the  administration  and  the  employees  groups. 
He  said  he  supported  the  associations,  that  they  had  his  support,  that 
state  employees  were  "the  engine  that  makes  state  government  run." 

The  next  fall,  when  the  State  Employees  Association  met  in  Winston- 
Salem  on  September  5,  and  when  the  State  Government  Employees 
Association  met  in  Raleigh  on  September  19,  Governor  Hunt  com- 
mended the  leadership  of  the  organizations,  saying  that  when  they  went 
to  his  office,  "I  know  I  can  rely  on  the  information  they  give  me."  In  the 
1980  speeches  he  praised  the  caliber  of  people  working  for  the  state, 
spoke  of  the  hardships  created  by  the  freeze  on  hiring  in  state  govern- 
ment, and  thanked  those  who  had  worked  "a  little  harder  to  pick  up  the 
slack."  He  also  promised  to  ask  the  General  Assembly  to  enact  a  plan 
for  dental  insurance  ''as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  become 
available."] 

Over  the  last  two  years  and  eight  months,  this  association  and 
our  administration  have  been  partners  for  progress.  I'm  proud  of 
that  partnership,  and  Fm  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  you  and  to  look  ahead  to  the  coming 
year. 

During  my  administration,  your  leaders  and  I  have  met  sev- 
eral times  in  my  office  at  the  Capitol.  Joe  Grimsley,  Harold 
Webb,  John  Williams,  and  I  have  sat  down  over  coffee  with  your 
board  to  talk  about  your  concerns.  We  have  worked  out  problems 
on  a  cooperative  basis — pay  and  benefits,  sick  leave  and  annual 
leave,  longevity  pay,  and  protection  against  arbitrary  personnel 
decisions.  Our  state  personnel  director  and  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Personnel  Commission  are  both  career  state  employees, 
and  that  demonstrates  how  we  feel  about  our  partnership. 

Progress  is  our  job— together.  People  are  our  job— together. 
These  are  exciting  times  in  North  Carolina.  We  have  histori- 
cally been  a  poor  state,  oftentimes  lagging  behind  other  states. 
But  we're  moving  now.  In  many  ways,  we're  setting  the  pace  for 
the  South  and  for  all  the  nation.  We  are  entering  the  1980s  full  of 
hope  and  promise  and  optimism. 

You  know  about  that  progress,  because  you're  part  of  it.  We're 
taking  bolder  steps  than  any  state  in  the  nation  to  teach  our 
children  the  basic  skills  of  reading  and  math,  to  make  sure 
they're  getting  the  education  we're  paying  for,  to  give  every 
child— whether  handicapped  or  gifted  or  average— the  chance  to 
grow  and  learn  and  earn,  and  get  something  out  of  life  and  give 
something  back. 

We  have  enjoyed  an  unprecedented  economic  boom,  and  the 
industrial  growth  we  have  had  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years 
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will  cushion  us  against  the  effects  of  a  national  economic 
slowdown. 

In  summary,  North  Carolina  is  making  progress— in  transpor- 
tation, in  health  care,  in  day  care,  in  programs  for  the  aged,  in 
protection  against  crime,  and  in  all  the  areas  where  you  work. 

The  foundation  for  good  progress  and  good  government  is 
good  people,  and  we  have  good  people  working  for  state  govern- 
ment in  North  Carolina. 

I  think  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  employee  who 
found  a  purse  containing  more  than  $1,700  at  a  rest  area.  The 
employee,  who  makes  less  than  $8,000  a  year,  made  a  strong 
effort  to  locate  the  person  who  left  it — an  out-of-state  tourist — 
and  the  money  was  returned. 

I  think  of  another  DOT  employee  who  put  forth  extra  effort  to 
help  a  family  from  Maryland  whose  car  had  broken  down  on 
Christmas  day.  The  head  of  the  family  turned  out  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Maryland's  House  of  Delegates,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Bradshaw  saying,  ''Definitely  you  can  consider  this 
man  an  asset  to  North  Carolina.  If  more  people  had  his  concern, 
our  states  would  have  greater  respect  for  one  another." 

I  think  of  the  effort  put  forth  by  thirty-two  Correction 
employees,  who  got  local  merchants  to  donate  more  than  $5,000 
worth  of  goods  to  be  auctioned  on  behalf  of  Partners,  Inc.  That 
auction,  over  WRAL-TV,  raised  more  than  $60,000  to  help  young 
people  in  trouble. 

A  commitment  to  progress  in  North  Carolina  means  a  commit- 
ment to  the  well-being  of  our  state  employees,  and  our  adminis- 
tration has  made  both  of  those  commitments. 

As  I  look  toward  the  coming  year  as  governor,  I  see  this  chal- 
lenge before  us:  how  do  we  meet  our  commitments — to  progress 
and  to  your  well-being — in  the  face  of  the  unpleasant  economic 
facts  of  life? 

Here  is  the  fundamental  problem  before  us:  while  inflation  is 
running  at  13  percent  a  year,  state  tax  revenues  this  year  are 
expected  to  increase  only  10  percent.  And  we  can't  be  sure  what 
the  economy  will  do  to  those  revenues  in  the  months  ahead. 

So  while  we  face  declining  growth  in  revenues  and  double-digit 
inflation,  we  must  provide  programs  and  fair  treatment  for  you, 
and  we  have  to  balance  the  budget,  all  at  the  same  time. 

That  means  we  must  set  priorities  and  put  our  money  where  it 
will  have  the  greatest  benefit.  I  believe  that,  next  year,  our 
priority  must  be  a  fair  pay  raise  for  state  employees. 

I  know  you  bore  the  brunt  of  inflation  this  year.  You  were  the 
people  who  bit  the  bullet,  and  I  know  it.  Now  you  deserve  a 
chance  to  get  back  some  of  the  paycheck  that  inflation  has  eaten 
away.  In  the  short  budget  session  of  the  legislature  next  June,  I 
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believe  we  should  provide  a  pay  raise  for  state  employees  that  is 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

To  do  that,  we  must  take  action  now.  We  can't  repeat  the 
mistake  that  was  made  in  1974-1975.  Then,  although  there  was  a 
recession  and  a  drop  in  state  revenues,  there  were  no  reductions 
in  spending  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  budget  year— when  it 
was  too  late.  And  when  the  money  came  up  short,  state  em- 
ployees came  out  on  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

We  cannot  let  that  happen  again. 

My  responsibility,  as  director  of  the  budget,  is  to  manage  the 
state  budget  in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  our  revenues  and 
our  needs.  That  means  cutting  down  on  unnecessary  spending  to 
save  money  for  more  important  items.  So,  beginning  October  1, 
at  my  direction,  the  State  Budget  Office  will  begin  to  reduce  the 
quarterly  budget  allotments  to  state  agencies — cutting  down  on 
nonessential  expenditures  so  we  will  have  enough  money  next 
year  to  meet  our  needs,  including  a  fair  pay  raise. 

I  need  your  help  in  this  job.  We  can  save  money  by  being  more 
efficient  and  productive.  All  of  us  know  ways  of  saving  money, 
and  how  well  we  do  that  now  will  determine  how  well  we  can 
meet  our  needs  next  spring.  I  invite  you  to  share  with  me,  or  with 
your  department  secretary,  or  with  your  supervisor,  any  ideas 
you  have  that  will  save  money. 

I  have  already  taken  action  this  week  to  provide  fairer  treat- 
ment for  employees  who  work  at  night.  I  have  instructed  my 
budget  office  to  assist  departments  in  finding  funds  so  that, 
effective  October  1,  employees  who  work  between  4:00  p.m.  and 
8:00  A.M.  will  get  10  percent  extra  pay  for  those  hours. 

We  must  also  be  sensitive  next  spring  to  the  integrity  of  our 
state  retirement  system.  If  we  don't  protect  the  retirement  sys- 
tem now,  it  can't  protect  you  when  you  retire.  Inflation  will  still 
be  with  us  then. 

My  philosophy  is  that  we  should  make  retirement  benefits  as 
high  as  we  can,  consistent  with  three  conditions: 

1.  A  realistic  assumption  about  future  inflation; 

2.  A  realistic  assumption  about  our  investment  yields; 

3.  A  realistic  assumption  about  future  salary  increases. 
And  I'm  pleased  to  see  the  state  adopting  a  more  realistic 

investment  policy  on  our  retirement  funds.  For  many  years,  that 
philosophy  has  been  very  cautious  and  conservative,  reflecting 
our  experience  in  the  Depression.  That  served  us  well  until  infla^ 
tion  began  to  threaten  the  value  of  our  investments.  Thanks  to 
the  able  leadership  of  State  Treasurer  Harlan  Boyles,^  legis- 
lation was  enacted  in  the  last  General  Assembly  that  will 
permit  investments  that  are  more  responsive  to  the  inflation.  We 
should  study  the  example  of  Duke  University,  which  has 
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invested  in  real  estate  and  other  high-yield  investments. 
Finally,  let  me  conclude  with  this. 

I  have  come  to  know  a  lot  of  you  since  I  became  governor.  Some 
of  you  have  been  in  my  office,  meeting  with  me  and  advising  me. 
Fve  visited  some  of  you  in  your  offices,  and  I've  been  in  the  field 
and  Fve  seen  what  you  do. 

Fve  come  to  know  a  lot  about  you  and  what  kind  of  people  you 
are.  You're  working  people,  hardworking  people.  You're  caring 
people.  You  are  people  people.  That's  what  you  care  about.  That's 
why  you  work  hard. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  appreciate  that.  I  appreciate  the  things 
you  do  every  day  that  help  people  and  make  this  a  better  place  to 
live.  The  people  of  this  state  appreciate  it,  and  they're  better  off 
for  what  you  do. 

Let  us  today  rededicate  our  partnership  and  our  joint  commit- 
ment to  work  together  for  progress,  to  learn  all  that  can  be 
learned,  to  do  all  that  can  be  done,  to  be  all  that  we  can  be.  Let  us 
make  North  Carolina  a  state  in  which,  as  the  old  toast  says,  "the 
weak  grow  strong  and  the  strong  grow  great. 


^Harlan  Edward  Boyles,  Sr.  (1929-  ),  native  of  Vale;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  former  auditor  with  Income 
Tax  Division  of  Department  of  Revenue  and  later  for  Corporate  Tax  Division; 
former  tax  accountant  with  Tax  Study  Commission  before  becoming  secretary, 
Tax  Review  Board;  later  deputy  state  treasurer;  became  treasurer,  1977.  North 
Carolina  Manual,  1977,  493;  "Harlan  E.  Boyles,  State  Treasurer,"  We  the  People 
of  North  Carolina,  XXXV  (February,  1977),  31,  40. 

2The  official  toast  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1957.  The  first  stanza  is  as  follows: 

"Here's  to  the  land  of  the  long  leaf  pine. 

The  summer  land  where  the  sun  doth  shine. 

Where  the  weak  grow  strong  and  the  strong  grow  great. 

Here's  to  'Down  Home,'  the  Old  North  State!" 

The  toast  was  composed  in  1904  by  Leonora  Martin  and  Mary  Burke  Kerr. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  1977,  45. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
NATIONAL  GUARD  ASSOCIATION 

Charlotte,  September  28,  1979 

[When  Governor  Hunt  spoke  to  the  National  Guard  Association  in 
Fayettevllle,  on  October  1,  1977,  he  praised  the  members  for  their  com- 
munity service,  talked  about  some  of  the  goals  of  his  administration, 
urged  support  for  the  clean  water  and  highway  bonds  to  be  voted  on  in 
November,  and  challenged  the  association  to  become  involved  with 
agencies  such  as  the  Volunteer  Action  Centers  and  the  Office  of  Citizen 
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Affairs  and  with  community  efforts  to  improve  the  Kves  of  North 
CaroHnians.] 

This  is  the  second  time  I  have  spoken  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  North  Carohna  National  Guard  Association.  Every  North 
Carolinian  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  guard's  long 
record  of  service  and  sacrifice  at  home  and  abroad  in  war  and  in 
peace. 

The  guard  has  been  through  the  years,  and  remains  today,  a 
vital  part  of  our  nation's  defense  system.  It  helps  maintain  the 
security  not  only  of  our  country  but  of  the  entire  free  world. 

When  this  association  helps  build  a  stronger,  better-trained, 
and  well-equipped  guard,  it  acts  not  just  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  guard  itself  and  our  state.  It  acts  also  in  the  national  interest 
and  enhances  the  security  of  the  entire  free  world. 

The  guard  is  a  well-trained,  active  state  militia  we  depend 
upon  to  help  maintain  law  and  order  in  times  of  civil  strife  and 
disorder. 

I  want  to  thank  the  National  Guard  again  for  helping  us  keep 
North  Carolina's  gasoline  supplies  moving  last  summer. 

As  you  well  know,  I  called  out  several  units  of  the  guard  last 
June  when  a  strike  of  independent  truck  drivers  threatened  the 
movement  of  gasoline  from  major  fuel  depots  in  Charlotte  and 
Greensboro. 

I  took  this  action  after  we  received  clear  evidence  that  damage 
to  property  or  other  violence  might  have  occurred  on  the  picket 
lines  at  the  fuel  terminals.  We  are  simply  not  going  to  tolerate 
violence  or  the  disruption  of  vital  supplies  in  North  Carolina. 

The  guard  carried  out  its  assignment  in  that  strike  in  a  highly 
professional  way.  Our  guardsmen  deserve  public  applause  for 
the  way  they  handled  themselves. 

This  association  has  a  fine  record  of  service  to  our  National 
Guard  dating  back  almost  two  decades  to  1960,  when  your 
organization  was  chartered.  But  today  I  want  to  commend  you 
for  your  highly  successful  efforts  during  the  recent  General 
Assembly  to  strengthen  the  guard. 

One  important  piece  of  legislation  you  got  through  protects 
and  secures  the  employment  rights  of  guardsmen.  This  new  law 
provides  that  no  guardsman  can  lose  his  job  because  he  was 
ordered  to  state  duty  on  short  notice. ^ 

The  other  major  piece  of  legislation  enacted  this  year  exempts 
the  first  $1,500  of  a  National  Guard  member's  pay  from  the  state 
income  tax.^  It's  estimated  that  this  new  law  will  save 
guardsmen  between  $45  and  $105  per  year. 

Bill  Ingram,^  state  adjutant  general,  says  these  steps  forward 
already  are  helping  the  guard  recruit  and  retain  good  people. 
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In  recent  years  our  National  Guard  has  been  able  to  do  much 
better  than  other  states  in  reaching  and  maintaining  full  autho- 
rized strength  and  capability. 

The  latest  tally  shows  our  Army  National  Guard,  which  has 
an  authorized  strength  of  11,563  members,  with  10,836  troops — 
almost  95  percent  of  the  niunber  authorized. 

The  Air  National  Guard  has  been  able  to  exceed  its  allotment, 
with  an  authorized  strength  of  1,104  and  1,161  in  its  ranks. 

In  this  basic  measurement  of  military  strength  and  capability, 
our  guard  is  a  leader  in  the  nation.  And  a  good  deal  of  the  credit 
for  that  goes  to  your  association. 

Prior  to  the  recent  legislative  session,  you  were  the  moving 
force  behind  the  General  Assembly's  establishment  of  a  reason- 
able state  pension  plan  for  guardsmen."^  Another  great  contribu- 
tion you've  made  is  the  state's  program  of  tuition  assistance  to 
members  of  the  guard ,^  a  sound  educational  plan  which  helps 
more  of  our  people  realize  their  potential. 

There  is  another  dimension  to  the  service  the  National  Guard 
and  this  association  provide  our  state.  Its  individual  members 
and  various  units,  week  in  and  week  out,  are  involved  in  helping 
communities  and  helping  people. 

I'm  talking  about  the  recreation  park  that  you  built  in  White- 
ville  at  a  tremendous  savings  to  the  taxpayers. 

I'm  talking  about  the  high  school  athletic  field  you  built  in 
Lexington. 

I'm  talking  about  the  tents  and  trailers  you  lend  to  various 
community  activities. 

I'm  talking  about,  in  all,  sixty-three  different  projects  this  year 
where  members  of  the  National  Guard  have  pitched  in  and 
helped  North  Carolinians. 

I'm  excited  about  that,  because,  as  governor,  I  have  spent  a  lot 
of  time  and  energy  promoting  what  I  call  a  new  citizen  ethic  in 
our  state.  That  ethic  calls  on  people  not  just  to  depend  on 
government  to  make  our  communities  and  our  lives  better,  but  to 
get  involved  themselves.  We  would  realize  that  dream  if  all  our 
citizens  took  a  lesson  from  the  National  Guard. 

Finally,  I  want  this  association  to  know  that  I'm  aware  of  the 
budget  needs  of  our  National  Guard.  These  needs  include  addi- 
tional funds  for  administrative  and  operating  expenses,  to 
offset  the  rising  costs  of  such  things  as  utilities  and  fuel;  some 
additional  money  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  armories; 
and  funds  to  take  care  of  the  growth  we  can  expect  in  the  tuition 
assistance  program,  in  which  about  665  guardsmen  now 
participate. 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  exactly  what  the  state's  fiscal  situ- 
ation will  be  when  the  General  Assembly  meets  for  its  brief 
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budget  session  next  year.  We  do  know  that  money  will  be  tight. 
And  we  know  that  the  state's  people,  hard-pressed  to  make  ends 
meet  because  of  inflation,  have  a  right  to  expect  government  at 
all  levels  to  tighten  its  belt. 

But  we  certainly  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  most  urgent  of  the 
National  Guard's  unmet  budget  needs  in  the  short  legislative 
session  next  year  and  do  what  we  can  to  meet  those  priority 
needs. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  again  how  proud  I  am  of  the  part  our 
North  Carolina  National  Guard,  and  this  association  of  its 
members,  are  playing  in  keeping  America  strong  and  free.  I 
thank  all  of  you,  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  our  state,  for  the 
great  contribution  the  guard  makes  to  our  well-being  here  at 
home,  in  the  nation,  and  in  the  world. 

Working  together  in  the  future,  we  can  and  we  will  build  an 
even  stronger  and  better  North  Carolina  National  Guard. 


^"An  Act  to  Provide  Re-employment  Rights  to  Members  of  the  North  Carolina 
National  Guard  Called  to  Periods  of  State  Duty"  was  ratified  March  19, 1979,  and 
was  effective  upon  ratification.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  155. 

2A  new  subdivision  was  added  to  G.S.  105-141(b),  to  be  numbered  (21):  "(21) 
Any  amount,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($1,500),  paid  to 
an  individual  as  compensation  for  the  performance  of  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  organized  militia,  the  National  Guard  as  defined  in  G.S.  127A-3." 
See  "An  Act  to  Provide  Tax  Relief  for  the  Citizens  of  North  Carolina,"  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  801. 

^William  Emmett  Ingram  (1921-  ),  native  of  Richmond,  Virginia;  resident 
of  Raleigh;  B.S.,  The  Citadel;  commissioned  second  lieutenant,  AUS,  Artillery, 
October,  1943;  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  and  then  to  captain;  active  duty  until 
August,  1946;  Officers  Reserve  Corps  until  April,  1947;  joined  North  Carolina 
Army  National  Guard,  April,  1947,  as  captain.  Infantry;  periodic  promotions, 
rising  to  rank  of  brigadier  general,  February,  1974;  named  adjutant  general  of 
North  Carolina,  April,  1977,  with  Senate  confirmation  in  September,  1977; 
former  mayor  of  Elizabeth  City;  distributor  of  Gulf  Oil  Products  in  Elizabeth 
City.  Mary  M.  Williams,  administrative  assistant  to  General  Ingram,  to  Memory 
F.  Mitchell,  February  27,  1980. 

^"An  Act  to  Allow  Members  to  Repay  or  Purchase  Service  Credits  with  the 
North  Carolina  Local  Governmental  Employees'  Retirement  System  at  an 
Amount  Equal  to  Full  Cost"  was  ratified  June  8, 1979.  It  became  effective  on  July 
1.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  868. 

^"An  Act  Establishing  a  Tuition  Assistance  Benefit  for  Members  of  the  North 
Carolina  National  Guard  and  the  Appropriation  of  Funds  to  Provide  this  Bene- 
fit" was  ratified  June  26,  1975,  and  was  made  effective  July  1  of  that  year.  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1975,  c.  917.  The  1979  General  Assembly  provided  that  funds 
appropriated  for  National  Guard  tuition  assistance  should  not  be  transferred  for 
any  purposes,  though  excess  funds  were  to  revert  to  the  General  Fund.  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  838,  s.  111. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AT  GREENSBORO  FOUNDERS  DAY 

Greensboro,  October  5,  1979 

[In  the  spring  before  his  Greensboro  speech,  Governor  Hunt  went  to 
Elon  College  to  participate  in  founders  day  ceremonies  there.  On  that 
March  7,  1979,  he  paid  tribute  to  private  education,  particularly  church- 
related  education,  in  North  Carolina.  He  said  both  private  and  public 
systems  were  vital  to  the  progress  of  the  state.  He  praised  Elon  for 
having  completed  its  first  phase  of  an  ambitious  program  of  financial 
growth,  saying  the  goal  of  $2.5  million  had  been  surpassed.  He 
commended  the  school  for  its  two-phase,  six-year  program.  In  closing 
the  governor  said  he  wanted  "to  encourage  and  challenge  you  to  keep  up 
that  hard  work.  As  your  former  president,  William  Samuel  Long,  once 
said,  make  'Elon  College  the  joy  and  pride  of  our  people,  a  great  center  of 
influence,  a  blessing  to  humanity.'" 

Ten  days  after  Governor  Hunt  spoke  in  Greensboro  he  was  in  Char- 
lotte speaking  at  Queens  College  Founders  Day.  He  recognized  the 
achievements  of  the  institution  in  reaffirming  its  mission  as  a  Presby- 
terian college,  stressing  spiritual  and  ethical  values;  for  its  interrela- 
tionships with  the  community  as  exhibited  through  continuing 
education  programs  and  through  its  involvement  of  the  Charlotte 
business  community;  and  for  its  creative  leadership,  including  the  use  of 
talented  people  in  the  area.  He  reiterated  his  support  of  a  dual  system  of 
private  and  public  higher  education  in  North  Carolina. 

And  on  October  17,  1980,  the  governor  spoke  at  founders  day  at 
Winston-Salem  State  University.  He  referred  to  the  beginning  of  the 
school,  known  as  Slater  Industrial  Academy,  to  its  growth  and  its 
becoming  Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  in  1925,  and  to  its  joining 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  system  in  1972.  He  recalled  having 
been  on  the  campus  for  the  installation  of  Douglas  Covington  as  the 
new  chancellor,  saying  he  and  the  faculty  and  staff,  with  the  help  of 
Chairman  Joseph  Battle,  had  "put  this  institution  on  the  threshold  of 
an  unparalleled  era  of  growth  and  diversification."  Governor  Hunt  also 
paid  tribute  to  Clarence  E.  (Bighouse)  Gaines,  a  coach  in  whose  honor 
the  athletic  center  was  being  dedicated  on  founders  day. 

Governor  Hunt's  address  at  the  UNC-G  founders  day  is  published 
below.] 

What  would  Charles  Duncan  Mclver^  think  if  life  could  be 
breathed  into  his  statue  in  front  of  the  Jackson  Library  and  he 
could  see  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  in 
1979? 

He  probably  would  feel  overwhelmed  at  first  by  the  sprawling 
campus  and  small  army  of  students.  When  he  opened  the  doors 
of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  eighty-seven  years 
ago  today,  there  were  223  students,  all  of  them  women.  Now 
there  are  9,925  students,  approximately  30  percent  of  them  male. 
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Can  it  be,  he  might  ask  himself,  that  the  original  campus  with 
$30,000  in  buildings  has  grown  into  this  multimillion  dollar 
campus  of  a  comprehensive  university  offering  the  doctoral 
degree  in  several  fields? 

No  doubt  a  sense  of  quiet  pride  and  fulfillment  would  come  to 
one  of  the  educational  giants  of  North  Carolina. 

Of  course,  we  can  only  guess  what  he  would  have  thought.  But 
his  life  and  philosophy  allow  us  to  say  this  with  certainty:  Dr. 
Mclver  would  be  pleased  that  this  university  has  kept  a  liberal 
arts  education  as  its  central  purpose. 

The  liberal  arts  do  not  get  the  headlines  that  technical  educa- 
tion produces  in  the  laboratory  or  marketplace.  Yet  the  liberal 
arts  are  as  essential  to  our  society  as  the  most  glamorous  of 
technological  achievements.  The  engineer  must  communicate. 
Scientists  must  have  knowledge  of  the  social  consequences  of 
their  work.  A  technocrat  ignorant  of  the  rhythms  of  life  to  be 
found  in  the  liberal  arts  can  become  a  robot.  We  are  grateful  that 
this  institution  in  a  time  of  dizzying  change  has  remained  true  to 
its  tradition. 

This  campus  has  always  insisted  upon  high  standards.  Its 
reputation  for  excellence  has  attracted  distinguished  faculty 
members  and  administrators.  Men  like  former  Chancellor  James 
Ferguson^  and  present  Chancellor  William  Moran^  have  pro- 
vided a  continuity  of  leadership  of  the  highest  order.  The 
progress  has  been  steady  and  sure. 

This  institution  has  not  been  engaged  in  major  research  activ- 
ities until  more  recent  years.  It  has  made  exceedingly  important 
research  contributions  in  the  field  of  child  and  family  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Mclver  would  applaud  that  kind  of  emphasis.  But  I 
suspect  his  eyebrows  would  arch  if  he  knew  that  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  is  the  most  rapidly  growing  school  on 
campus. 

Here  the  university's  ancient  tradition  of  public  service  also  is 
being  followed.  Extension  courses,  workshops,  institutes,  and 
other  activities  keep  the  so-called  "outreach"  programs  active. 
These  programs  are  one  of  the  secrets  to  the  bond  of  mutual  trust 
that  has  been  forged  between  the  university  and  the  people  of 
this  state. 

We  will  maintain  that  trust  so  long  as  those  of  you  in  educa- 
tion and  those  of  us  in  government  never  forget  that  we  are 
collaborating  with  all  North  Carolinians  in  building  a  greater 
educational  enterprise. 

The  total  economic  impact  of  this  university  and  its  sister 
institutions  is  probably  only  vaguely  understood.  Everyone 
knows  about  the  research  that  has  meant  millions  of  dollars  to 
our  agricultural  economy.  Visible  evidence  is  provided  in  places 
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like  the  Piedmont  Triad  and  the  Research  Triangle.  But  the 
economic  influence  is  even  more  widespread. 

This  year,  North  Carolina  has  broken  all  existing  records  for 
attracting  new  industry  and  creating  new  jobs.  These  indus- 
trialists are  interested  in  things  like  labor  supply,  the  stability  of 
local  and  state  governments,  transportation.  They  are  also  most 
interested  in  the  quality  of  our  educational  institutions  at  all 
levels,  and  the  excellent  reputation  of  our  university  system  is  a 
major  selling  point. 

Hear  Dr.  Mclver  on  this  subject:  "Ideas  are  worth  more  than 
acres.  Education  precedes  and  creates  wealth  instead  of  being  a 
result  of  it."^ 

Another  point  needs  to  be  made  here.  There  are  plateaus  of 
education  in  our  state— elementary,  secondary,  postsecondary. 
But  each  level  is  a  link  in  a  common  chain.  Each  link  must  be 
strong  or  the  entire  chain  is  weakened.  It  is  a  cruel  hoax  to  hand 
a  child  a  meaningless  diploma  that  certifies  nonexistent  skills. 
The  quality  of  instruction  in  an  elementary  classroom  and  a 
university  classroom  is  of  equal  importance.  A  bewildered  first- 
grader  on  opening  day  has  the  same  potential  as  a  university 
senior  on  graduation  day. 

This  our  university  system  recognizes.  It  is  a  partner  in  our 
administration's  public  school  programs  to  assure  minimum 
student  skills,  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching,  and  to  expand 
opportunities  for  handicapped  and  gifted  children. 

Each  element  of  our  educational  system  works  to  generate 
support  for  its  programs  and  appropriations  in  the  General 
Assembly.  This  is  natural  and  proper.  The  merits  of  each  case 
deserve  a  hearing.  But  these  elements  should  never  become 
involved  in  an  intramural  brawl  about  who  is  getting  a  fair 
share  and  who  is  not.  In  an  argument  like  that,  nobody  wins. 

Higher  education,  along  with  other  segments  of  our  society, 
will  encounter  fresh  challenges  in  the  future.  Experts  in  such 
matters  predict  that  enrollments  will  begin  to  decline  in  a  few 
years  as  the  college-age  population  declines.  Offsetting  that,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  will  be  increasing  demands  by  adults  for 
university-level  training.  Many  of  these  people,  for  various 
reasons,  couldn't  pursue  such  training  in  their  younger  years. 
They  are  entitled  to  it  now,  and  we  should  provide  it. 

Continuing  education  undoubtedly  will  grow.  The  so-called 
explosion  of  knowledge  makes  continuing  education  imperative, 
not  only  for  professionals  but  for  other  workers  as  well.  In  North 
Carolina  we  have  another  incentive  to  increase  post-secondary 
enrollments:  our  college-going  rate  is  well  below  the  national 
average. 
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In  the  days  ahead,  legislative  and  governmental  agencies  are 
going  to  exercise  greater  surveillance  of  all  publicly  supported 
endeavors,  including  education.  A  primary  reason  is  the  large 
sums  of  money  that  are  involved.  At  this  time,  a  number  of  states 
across  this  country  are  in  the  process  of  studying  ways  to  obtain 
coordinated  systems  of  higher  education  that  will  ensure  a 
maximum  return  on  the  tax  dollar.  Some  of  those  states  have 
sent  emissaries  to  North  Carolina  to  examine  the  university 
system  created  in  1972.  Our  system  has  an  excellent  national 
reputation. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a  board  of  governors  in  place  and  oper- 
ating is  good  cause  for  optimism  that  our  state  will  be  able  to 
cope  with  whatever  problems  and  opportunities  the  future 
brings.  The  board  has  established  a  well-ordered  system.  It  has 
done  this  without  destroying  diversity  within  the  system.  The 
board  has  not  altered  the  distinctive  features  of  the  various 
campuses  or  stifled  innovation.  This  campus  offers  vibrant 
evidence  of  the  validity  of  those  conclusions. 

What  Mclver  began,  a  host  of  talented  individuals  have 
enlarged  and  improved  over  eighty-seven  years.  Administrators, 
teachers,  staff  members,  and  students — all  have  left  an  imprint. 
Citizens  of  Guilford  and  surrounding  counties  have  been  con- 
sistent benefactors.  All  of  these  people  have  combined  to 
bequeath  to  our  state  a  treasure.  We  thank  them  and  you. 

To  the  members  of  the  alumni  leadership  conference  who  are 
here  this  evening,  I  wish  to  add  my  personal  appreciation  for  the 
fine  work  you  have  done  and  are  doing  for  your  alma  mater.  In 
my  contacts  with  you,  I  have  come  to  admire  your  spirit  and  your 
enthusiasm.  Your  financial  support  has  helped  provide  "the 
margin  for  excellence"  for  this  campus.  Charles  Duncan  Mclver 
would  praise  you  as  keepers  of  the  flame. 

Permit  me  to  close  with  a  final  Mclver  quotation: 

Let  us  teach  honestly  and  boldly  that  education  is  not  only  the  best 
thing  for  which  public  money  can  be  spent,  but  that  it  is  also  the  most 
expensive.  Nothing  except  ignorance  is  more  costly  than  education.^ 


^Charles  Duncan  Mclver  (1860-1906),  native  of  Moore  County;  B.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  teacher  in  Durham  and  Winston,  later  at 
Peace  Institute  in  Raleigh;  superintendent  of  summer  schools;  leader  in  move- 
ment to  provide  for  higher  education  for  women,  culminating  in  establishment  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  served  as 
first  president  of  the  institution.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  V,  212-229. 

2James  Sharbrough  Ferguson  (1916-  ),  native  of  Mississippi;  resident  of 
Greensboro;  B.A.,  Millsaps  College;  M.A.,  Louisiana  State  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  on  faculty,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  Millsaps,  serving  there  as  dean  before  becoming 
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professor  of  history,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  1962;  various 
administrative  posts,  UNC-G,  since  1962,  becoming  chancellor  in  1967;  returned 
to  teaching,  August  1,  1979.  Directory  of  American  Scholars,  I,  206;  William  E. 
Moran  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  12,  1980. 

3 William  E.  Moran  (1932-  ),  native  of  White  Plains,  New  York;  resident  of 
Greensboro;  B.A.,  Princeton  University;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.  in 
business  administration.  University  of  Michigan;  line  officer.  United  States 
Navy,  1954-1957,  released  from  active  duty  with  rank  of  lieutenant  (jg);  former 
administrator,  various  posts,  and  lecturer  in  sociology,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook;  chancellor,  Flint  Campus,  University  of  Michigan,  and 
professor  of  business  administration,  1971-1978;  chancellor.  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro,  since  August  1,  1979.  William  E.  Moran  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  March  12, 1980.  "Pomp  Marks  Ceremony  for  UNC-G  Chancellor,"  iVei<;s 
and  Observer,  March  15,  1980. 

'•Quoted  in  Rose  Howell  Holder,  Mclver  of  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1957),  127,  hereinafter  cited  as  Holder, 
Mclver  of  North  Carolina.  See  also  134-135  on  which  pages  Holder  says  that 
Mclver  told  the  girls  at  Greensboro:  "Teach  them  [children]  that  we  are  not  too 
poor  to  educate  our  children  but  that  we  are  too  poor  not  to  educate  them;  that 
ideas  are  worth  more  even  in  dollars  and  cents  than  acres  of  land;  that  education 
precedes  and  creates  instead  of  being,  as  many  suppose,  the  result  of  wealth." 

^Quoted  in  Holder,  Mclver  of  North  Carolina,  80. 


WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA  APPRECIATION  DAY 

Asheville,  October  6,  1979 

[The  governor's  remarks  were  made  at  the  Vance-Aycock  Dinner,  held 
at  the  Grove  Park  Inn.] 

Tlie  rain  has  stopped,  the  mountains  are  beautiful,  and  there  is 
no  better  place  to  be  than  western  North  Carolina  today. 

And  it's  especially  good  to  be  here  with  my  friends.  If  it  weren't 
for  all  of  you,  I  wouldn't  be  governor  today.  If  it  weren't  for  all  of 
you,  western  North  Carolina  wouldn't  be  moving  forward  the 
way  it  is. 

That's  why  I'm  here  today.  I  wanted  to  come  here,  invite  you  to 
a  barbeque,  and  thank  you.  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  do 
appreciate  you. 

Together  we've  proved  that  a  team  like  ours  doesn't  stop 
working  on  election  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that's  when  the  real 
job  begins— the  job  of  governing  a  state  and  moving  it  ahead. 

That's  what  you  have  done,  and  that's  why  western  North 
Carolina  is  leading  the  way  in  this  state. 

Western  North  Carolina  leads  the  way  in  economic  growth, 
with  almost  half  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  industrial  invest- 
ment and  10,000  new  jobs  coming  here  the  last  two  years  and 
nine  months.  In  two  years  we  increased  the  amount  of  money 
that  tourists  spend  in  western  North  Carolina  by  $100  million. 
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You  can  be  proud  of  that  progress. 

Western  North  CaroHna  leads  the  way  in  education.  Students 
here  are  ahead  of  the  national  average  in  reading,  language, 
spelling,  and  math.  You  can  be  proud  of  that  record. 

We  passed  a  big  highway  bond  issue,  and  we've  built  a  lot  of 
badly  needed  roads  and  highways  in  western  North  Carolina — 
like  1-40  and  U.S.  19-129  and  U.S.  23-441  and  U.S.  25-70.  You  can 
be  proud  of  that. 

You  remember  what  it  was  like  under  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration. Liston  Ramsey,  you  remember  when  they  delayed  U.S. 
25-70.  All  of  you  remember  when  they  flew  in  on  helicopters  and 
fired  highway  employees. 

Now  I  read  where  I.  Beverly  Lake,  who  is  a  Republican  now, 
says  it's  time  to  cut  back  growth  in  government.  Well,  actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  Under  the  Republican  administration, 
state  government  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.9  percent.  In  our 
administration  so  far,  it  has  grown  only  2.6  percent  a  year.  The 
Republicans  had  their  chance,  and  they  blew  it. 

And  you  know  how  this  state  was  drifting  a  few  years  ago 
under  weak  leadership.  We've  changed  that.  North  Carolina  is 
moving  again,  and  western  North  Carolina  is  leading  the  way. 

We're  going  to  keep  North  Carolina  moving,  and  we're  going  to 
do  it  next  year.  Will  you  help  me?  Will  you  work  next  year  to  keep 
this  state  moving  forward? 

Now,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  my  making  a  formal 
announcement  for  reelection  up  here.  Well,  I've  got  a  little 
problem.  Before  I  formally  announce,  I  need  to  get  up  my  filing 
fee.  Now,  I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  know  about  it,  but  I've 
got  a  daughter  getting  married  in  two  weeks.  Maybe  you  know 
what  that's  like.  The  fact  is,  I  need  some  help  getting  up  the 
money  to  pay  my  filing  fee,  and  I  came  up  here  today  hoping  that 
you  folks  could  help  me.  Can  you  do  that? 

Regardless  of  what  I.  Beverly  Lake,  Tom  Ellis,^  and  the  Con- 
gressional Club  think,  I  think  it's  too  early  for  political  com- 
mercials and  big  splashy  announcements.  But  I  want  to  promise 
you — my  friends  here  today — that  I  am  not  going  to  disappoint 
you  next  year.  And  if  you  have  any  doubts  about  what  we're 
going  to  do  next  year,  come  up  and  talk  to  me  afterward  and  I'll 
tell  you  exactly  what  that  means. 

Now  it's  going  to  be  tough.  The  Congressional  Club's  already 
starting  to  get  up  the  big  money  from  all  across  the  nation.  And 
I.  Beverly  Lake's  gone  and  got  his  mustache  shaved  off  so  he  can 
run. 

Somebody  said  he  did  that  so  he  wouldn't  look  like  Thomas  E. 
Dewey.2  Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  that,  regardless  of  whether  he 
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looks  like  Dewey,  when  we're  finished  with  them  next  Novem- 
ber, he'll  sure  feel  like  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

I  know  how  you  feel  about  that,  too.  I  asked  one  fellow  if  he 
understood  those  folks  who  switch  to  the  other  party,  and  he 
looked  me  straight  in  the  eye  and  said,  "Governor,  I'd  rather 
fight  than  switch." 

So  would  I,  and  I'm  ready  to  fight.  Will  you  help  me? 

Great  things  are  happening  in  North  Carolina.  This  is  an 
exciting  time.  And  we  can't  turn  back  now.  We  can't  turn  state 
government  back  over  to  the  Republicans.  We  can't  turn  our 
backs  on  progress.  We  can't  turn  our  backs  on  people,  and  that's 
what  we're  all  about. 

Old  Zeb  Vance''  knew  what  to  say  to  the  Republicans.  In  his 
last  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  he  told  them: 

Let  me  say  to  those  conspirators  against  the  welfare  of  the  common 
people,  that  before  they  shall  finally  succeed  in  their  unhallowed 
designs  .  .  .  they  will  see  many  a  field  of  political  battle  and  hear  the  roar 
of  much  political  strife."^ 

And  he  had  something  to  say  to  those  Democrats  who  work  for 
the  Republican  party:  "Unless  you  stay  in  the  old  Democratic 
ship  there  is  no  salvation  for  you."^ 


^Thomas  F.  Ellis  (1920-  ),  native  of  Alameda,  California;  resident  of 
Raleigh;  B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  LL.B.,  University  of 
Virginia;  assistant  U.S.  attorney,  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina,  1952-1954; 
special  counsel,  Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  1955-1956;  judge 
pro  tem,  Raleigh  Municipal  Court,  1959-1962;  practicing  attorney  in  firm  of 
Maupin,  Taylor  &  Ellis,  P.A.  Martindale-Hubbell  (1980),  V,  367B-368B.  Ellis  was 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Club,  which  supported  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  and 
was  Helms's  campaign  manager.  "Helms  Set  to  Endorse  Reagan,"  News  and 
Observer,  March  8,  1980;  Barry  Jacobs,  "A  Tar  Heel  Interview  with  Thomas 
ElHs,"  Tar  Heel,  Will  (March,  1980),  33-34,  47-48. 

^Thomas  Edmund  Dewey  (1902-1971),  native  of  Michigan;  B.A.,  University  of 
Michigan;  LL.B.,  Columbia  University;  lawyer;  U.S.  attorney,  southern  district 
of  New  York;  special  prosecutor  in  investigation  of  organized  crime  and  later 
district  attorney  of  New  York  County;  governor  of  New  York,  1942-1954;  unsuc- 
cessful Republican  candidate  for  United  States  president,  1944  and  1948. 
Webster's  Biographical  Dictionary,  415;  Current  Biography  Yearbook,  1971,  462. 

''Zebulon  B.  Vance  (1830-1894),  native  of  Buncombe  County;  educated, 
Washington  College,  Tennessee,  and  law  at  University  of  North  Carolina; 
lawyer;  member,  state  House  of  Commons,  1854;  member,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  December  7,  1858-1861;  Civil  War  veteran;  governor  of  North 
CaroHna,  1862-1865;  1877-1879;  elected  to  U.S.  Senate,  1870,  but  denied  seat; 
member  of  U.S.  Senate,  1879-1894.  Who  Was  Who  in  America:  Historical  Volume, 
1607-1896  (Chicago:  Marquis  Who's  Who,  Inc.,  Revised  Edition,  1967),  617; 
Crabtree,  North  Carolina  Governors,  95. 
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"These  words  were  included  in  Vance's  speech  in  the  Senate,  September  1, 1893. 
He  was  speaking  against  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Act  of  July  14,  1890. 
Clement  Dowd,  Life  of  Zehulon  B.  Vance  (Charlotte:  Observer  Printing  and 
Publishing  House,  1897),  278,  258,  hereinafter  cited  as  Dowd,  Life  of  Vance. 

^Vance  spoke  in  Charlotte  on  November  2,  1892,  his  last  public  appearance  in 
that  city.  The  words  quoted  were  from  that  speech.  Dowd,  Life  of  Vance,  257. 


FOREST  RESOURCE  CENTER  OF  STATE  FAIR 

Raleigh,  October  12,  1979 

[The  following  was  the  third  of  three  short  speeches  the  governor 
made  on  the  opening  day  of  the  112th  North  Carolina  State  Fair.  The 
first  talk,  at  1:15,  was  given  at  the  "Work  Wonders  Exhibit"  at  the  fair. 
Ten  agencies,  including  the  Employment  Security  Commission,  the 
North  Carolina  State  Employment  and  Training  Council,  and  the 
Department  of  Community  Colleges,  had  cooperated  to  create  the 
exhibit.  The  governor  discussed  jobs,  new  industry,  investments  in 
equipment  and  plants,  and  ways  of  enabling  people  to  acquire  new 
skills. 

The  second  time  Governor  Hunt  appeared  was  at  the  official  opening 
at  two  o'clock.  At  that  time  he  spoke  of  the  fair  as  being  "truly  symbolic 
of  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  this  state."  He  commended  both  Jim 
Graham,  agriculture  commissioner,  and  Art  Pitzer,  the  fair  manager, 
for  their  contributions.  The  third  appearance  was  at  the  Forest  Resource 
Center;  the  governor's  remarks  there  are  published  below.] 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  help  celebrate  an  industry 
that  we  in  North  Carolina  are  so  fortunate  to  have — the  forestry 
industry.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  important  this  industry  is 
to  the  economy  and  well-being  of  our  state. 

Here  in  North  Carolina,  one  out  of  every  five  jobs  is  forestry 
related.  Forest  industries  are  third  only  to  textiles  and  tobacco  in 
the  value  of  the  manufactured  output.  In  addition,  we  are  work- 
ing to  find  ways  to  use  wood  for  energy;  it's  a  renewable  resource 
and  one  that  we  have  plenty  of. 

These  exhibits  will  help  us  educate  the  public  on  the  profit- 
ability of  our  state's  timber  and  will  promote  the  forestry 
industry  in  general  in  North  Carolina.  I'm  proud  that  the  North 
Carolina  Forestry  Association  and  so  many  other  groups  have 
taken  the  time  to  put  these  exhibits  together.  And  they  certainly 
cover  a  broad  range  of  topics,  such  as  forest  fires,  wood  stoves, 
the  work  of  North  Carolina's  Tree  Farmer  of  the  Year,  and  many 
others. 

During  the  past  few  years.  North  Carolina's  forestry  program 
for  small  private  landowners  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
through  good  legislation  and  executive  action.  Today,  250,000 
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small  woodlot  owners  control  80  percent  of  our  state's  forest 
resources — 16  million  acres  of  forest  land.  In  the  spring,  1978,  I 
asked  my  Advisory  Task  Force  on  Small  Woodlot  Management 
to  study  the  problems  that  these  small  woodlot  owners  find  when 
trying  to  make  their  land  as  productive  as  possible.  That  fall  the 
task  force  made  several  outstanding  recommendations  on  how 
the  state  could  help  these  landowners. 

The  1979  General  Assembly  responded  to  some  of  those 
recommendations,^  and  I  personally  responded  to  some,  and  the 
result  is  that  our  state  now  has  the  most  appealing  incentives 
package  for  small  woodland  owners  in  the  nation.  That  fact, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  North  Carolina  has  far  more  small 
woodland  owners  than  any  other  state  in  the  nation,  makes  it 
obvious  that  North  Carolina  has  the  chance  to  take  advantage  of 
our  situation  and  greatly  benefit  from  new  jobs  and  new 
pajnrolls. 

To  ensure  that  our  people  can  easily  get  the  information  they 
need  to  grow  trees  for  profit,  the  North  Carolina  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation is  distributing  "Money  Tree  Kits."  These  kits  are 
basically  informational  packages  that  give  the  step-by-step 
process  a  landowner  must  go  through.  It  is  hoped  that  this  kit 
will  encourage  people  who  own  land  that  is  not  being  used  to 
plant  trees  since  it  is  profitable  and  since  there  are  so  many 
incentives  now  provided  by  the  state. 

I'm  proud  that  the  North  Carolina  Forestry  Association  has 
undertaken  this  project.  I  know  it  will  provide  a  tremendous 
service  to  the  people  of  this  state. 

I  am  also  proud  of  these  fine  exhibits,  and  I  thank  those  who 
have  worked  hard  to  prepare  them.  They  will  certainly  help  us 
educate  the  public  on  the  importance  and  the  profitability  of  the 
forest  industry  in  North  Carolina. 


^See  "An  Act  to  Amend  G.S.  105-164.13  Regarding  Certain  Exemptions  from 
the  Sales  and  Use  Tax,"  which  rewrote  G.S.  105-164.13(3)  relating  to  farm,  forest, 
and  mine  products  when  sold  in  an  unmanufactured  state  by  the  producer.  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  46.  See  also  "An  Act  to  Provide  Tax  Relief  for  the  Citizens 
of  North  Carolina,"  which  contains  sections  with  regard  to  tax  deductions  for 
certain  expenses  relating  to  reforestation  and  cultivation  of  commercially  grown 
trees,  special  proration  provision  for  sale  of  timber  products  under  specified 
conditions,  and  amortization  of  specified  expenses  by  taxpayers  engaged  in  the 
commercial  growing  of  trees.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  801,  ss.  32,  40,  and  41. 
These  sections  amended  G.S.  105-130.5,  105-144.5,  and  105-147. 
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STATEMENT  ON  TRADE  MISSION 
TO  JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Raleigh,  October  18,  1979 


[Governor  Hunt  left  Raleigh-Durham  Airport  at  7:00  A. m.  the  morning 
of  October  22  and  arrived  in  Tokyo  on  October  23.  On  November  8  and  9 
he  attended  the  Japan-Southeast  United  States  Association  meeting, 
which  was  held  in  Toyko.  Between  those  dates  he  attended  meetings 
and  visited  companies  in  various  cities  of  Japan  and  China.] 

Next  Monday,  I  will  begin  a  three-week  industry  and  trade 
mission  to  Japan  and  China. 

On  November  1  we  will  take  the  first  tobacco  mission  in  over 
thirty  years  into  China.  We  frankly  do  not  know  now  what  our 
prospects  for  increased  trade  are  there,  and  that  mission  will  be 
in  large  measure  an  exploratory  trip.  We  want  to  get  acquainted, 
share  our  knowledge,  evaluate  the  trade  prospects,  and  perhaps 
open  a  few  doors. 

In  Japan  I  will  call  on  the  chief  executive  officers  of  about  a 
dozen  manufacturing  firms,  including  several  that  are  actively 
considering  locating  plants  in  the  southeastern  United  States,  as 
well  as  several  banks  and  trading  companies. 

I  will  also  serve  as  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  delegation 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Japan-Southeast  United  States 
Association.  This  association  provides  a  forum  for  business 
leaders  and  government  officials  to  exchange  ideas  and  infor- 
mation. It  will  meet  in  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina,  next  fall. 

I  will  be  accompanied  in  Japan  by  several  top  state  govern- 
ment officials:  Lieutenant  Governor  Jimmy  Green,  Treasurer 
Harlan  Boyles,  and  Secretaries  Lauch  Faircloth  and  Howard 
Lee.  Total  cost  to  the  state  will  be  about  $35,000.  In  addition, 
about  thirty  businessmen  and  businesswomen  from  across 
North  Carolina  will  be  making  the  trip  at  their  own  expense. 

In  terms  of  what  we  have  to  offer,  North  Carolina  has  lagged 
behind  other  states  in  the  Southeast  in  attracting  Japanese 
investment.  We  have  not  been  active  enough  in  the  Japan- 
Southeast  United  States  Association. 

We  need  to  show  that  we're  serious  about  their  business.  Japan 
has  a  strong,  growing  economy;  and  we  can  do  much  better  than 
we  have  done. 

The  industries  that  I  will  call  on  are  high-technology  opera- 
tions, ranging  from  chemicals  to  metalworking. 

Japan  is  also  one  of  our  best  agricultural  customers,  and  I  will 
be  making  several  contacts  there. 
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SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 

Washington,  B.C.,  October  22,  1979 

[Governor  Hunt  stopped  in  Washington  on  his  way  to  Japan  to  deUver 
the  following  address  at  a  9:00  a.m.  meeting.] 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  chosen  as  the  keynote  speaker  for  the  most 
outstanding  industrial  development  association  in  the  world.  I'm 
always  comfortable  with  industrial  developers.  I  work  every  day 
with  our  industrial  recruiters  in  North  Carolina,  and  I  know 
what  they  mean  to  my  administration  and  my  state.  And  I  know 
what  you  mean  to  your  states. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  this  morning  about  some  of  the  factors 
I  believe  we  should  pay  attention  to  as  we  accept  the  challenge  of 
promoting  economic  growth  in  the  South. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  days  when  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  identified  the  South  as  the  nation's  number-one 
economic  problem.  Today,  in  many  ways,  the  South  sets  the  pace 
for  the  rest  of  the  nation.  But  we  still  have  much  to  do  to  help  our 
people  have  the  opportunities  they  need  to  learn  and  earn  and 
get  something  out  of  life  and  give  something  back. 

Later  this  morning  I  will  depart  for  a  trade  mission  to  the  Far 
East.  I  will  spend  the  next  three  weeks  in  Japan  and  China  in 
search  of  new  jobs  and  new  investments. 

Of  course  I  am  going  to  try  to  bring  them  back  to  North  Caro- 
lina. But  if  I  can't  do  that,  I'll  certainly  recommend  the  South, 
because  I  believe  this  region  is  the  best  place  in  the  entire 
country  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

In  preparing  for  this  meeting  today,  I  reviewed  the  results  of 
last  year's  industrial  growth  in  the  South,  as  reported  by  SIDC. 
These  figures  show  what  a  great  job  you're  doing.  More  than 
1,300  new  plants.  Nearly  200,000  new  jobs;  $11.5  bilHon  in  total 
industrial  investments. 

That's  a  remarkable  achievement,  and  I  commend  you  for  it. 
But  we  know  that,  in  this  business,  we  cannot  rest  for  very  long 
on  past  successes. 

A  new  decade  is  dawning  and  it  offers  new  challenges.  There 
are  those  who  look  to  the  decade  of  the  eighties  and  are  over- 
come with  gloom.  But  I  look  to  the  eighties  as  potentially  one  of 
the  most  exciting  times  in  our  life. 

Admittedly,  we  do  have  some  problems  in  this  country  and  in 
the  South.  But  our  problems  are  manageable. 

Inflation  is  bad.  But  it  is  not  insurmountable.  We're  at  peace 
with  the  world,  if  not  ourselves.  As  we  stand  now  on  the  thresh- 
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old  of  a  new  decade  and  look  into  the  future,  I  see  hope,  a  great 
deal  of  hope. 

When  I  dedicate  a  new  industrial  plant  in  North  Carolina,  I  see 
hope  for  the  future  of  the  children  of  the  men  and  women  who 
will  benefit  from  the  jobs  that  this  industry  brings. 

And  when  I  read  about  a  new  industry  locating  in  another 
state,  I  share  the  hope  that  others  must  also  realize. 

Because  you  have  chosen  this  great  profession,  you  will 
continue  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  future  of  our  states  in 
the  South  as  well  as  the  region  as  a  whole. 

What  you  do  and  how  well  you  do  it  will  determine  to  a  signifi- 
cant extent  how  we  will  live  during  the  eighties.  Your  success  is  a 
key  to  our  continued  prosperity. 

The  next  decade  will  make  harsh  demands  upon  our  time, 
effort,  and  patience.  All  of  us  won't  be  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
But  those  of  us  who  do  will  benefit  immensely. 

Before  we  look  ahead  to  the  future,  perhaps  it  would  be 
instructive  to  take  a  brief  look  at  the  past  twenty  years. 

In  1960  man  had  not  yet  walked  on  the  moon.  Gas  was  less 
than  50  cents  a  gallon.  Electric  utility  companies  were  still 
asking  for  permission  to  reduce  their  rates. 

Neither  Watergate  nor  Vietnam  had  become  household  words. 
And  inflation  was  something  that  happened  to  balloons  and  to 
fish  stories  on  the  way  home. 

For  many  years,  prior  to  1969,  the  South  lost  population  as  our 
people,  often  the  best  and  the  brightest,  fled  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  in  search  of  better  jobs. 

Beginning  in  the  sixties,  however,  we  experienced  a  turna- 
round. About  2  million  Americans  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  moved  to  the  South.  During  the  early  seventies,  we 
gained  another  2  million  "immigrants"  from  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

There  are  approximately  70  million  people  now  living  in  the 
South,  and  we  are  the  fastest  growing  region  of  the  country. 

Not  only  is  our  image  changing.  We  are  changing.  As  we  make 
the  transition  from  an  economy  based  on  agriculture  to  one 
based  on  industry,  we  must  make  other  changes  in  our  life- 
styles. 

For  example,  we  must  plan  for  a  steady  growth  in  population. 
In  North  Carolina,  we  have  developed  a  balanced  growth  plan  to 
take  the  jobs  to  the  people  where  they  are  needed  most.  Our  large 
cities  will  continue  to  grow,  but  they  will  grow  in  an  orderly 
manner.  At  the  same  time,  our  smaller  towns  and  communities 
will  begin  to  share  in  the  economic  growth  that  our  state  as  a 
whole  has  enjoyed  for  a  long  time. 
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The  new  jobs  and  the  new  capital  will  broaden  the  tax  base, 
which  will  lead  to  the  construction  of  better  schools,  better  health 
care,  better  programs  for  children,  and  other  services  which  our 
people  have  come  to  expect. 

If  we  had  sat  down  ten  years  ago  and  had  tried  to  predict  the 
way  this  decade  would  have  turned  out,  think  about  how  wrong 
we'd  have  been. 

Who  would  have  ever  guessed,  in  his  wildest  imagination,  that 
much  of  our  domestic  programs  today  would  be  affected  so 
greatly  by  the  price  of  oil  in  the  Middle  East. 

If  anyone  had  predicted  double-digit  inflation,  we  would  have 
questioned  his  sanity. 

And  yet,  today,  energy  and  inflation  are  factors  that  will  affect 
our  lives  for  many  years  to  come. 

We  don't  know  what  surprises  the  eighties  will  bring.  Ten 
years  ago,  it  cost  about  $20,000  to  create  a  new  job.  Today,  that 
cost  has  tripled  to  more  than  $60,000.  And  by  1980,  experts  tell 
me  that  it  will  take  more  than  $100,000  of  capital  to  create  a  new 
job. 

If  the  experts  are  only  partially  correct,  that  should  tell  us  one 
thing.  We  are  going  to  have  to  find  a  great  deal  of  capital  in  order 
to  provide  more  jobs  for  our  people. 

We  have  been  successful  during  recent  years  in  the  South  in 
attracting  new  industrial  investments  to  the  South  because  of 
the  things  we  did  to  make  industrial  investments  more 
attractive. 

Profit  is  not  a  dirty  word  in  the  South,  and  we  must  not  let  it 
become  one. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  capital  is  necessary 
for  industrial  growth.  That  capital  will  come,  in  large  part,  from 
the  private  sector.  It  will  come  from  individual  savings,  corpor- 
ate investments,  and  from  other  sources  where  making  a  profit  is 
a  major  motive. 

If  we  ever  begin  to  allow  ourselves  to  feel  envious  of  an  indus- 
trial firm  for  making  a  profit,  then  we  make  a  fatal  mistake. 

Capital  and  its  availability  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  I'm  proud  of  free  enterprise  and  what  it  has 
done  for  America,  for  the  South,  and  for  North  Carolina.  The  free 
enterprise  system  has  given  us  the  highest  standard  of  living 
that  any  civilization  in  the  entire  history  of  mankind  has  ever 
known. 

We  must  protect  it  from  those  who  would  undermine  its 
strengths.  It  will  provide  the  jobs  that  keep  our  people  gainfully 
employed.  It  will  provide  the  goods  and  services  that  we  have 
come  to  expect.  It  will  provide  the  hope  that  will  allow  us  all  to 
enjoy  a  better  way  of  life  in  the  future. 
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We  have  a  lot  of  things  in  the  South  that  make  all  of  our  states 
in  this  region  so  attractive  to  new  industry.  Our  central  location 
in  the  most  rapidly  growing  market  in  the  United  States  is  a 
major  incentive  for  new  industrial  operations. 

Recently,  our  staff  on  the  Southern  Growth  Policies  Board 
made  a  study  of  population  trends  in  the  United  States  and 
found  that,  nationwide,  our  population  is  increasing  by  about  2 
million  a  year. 

In  the  South,  our  population  is  increasing  by  a  million  people 
a  year.  That  says  a  lot  about  our  region  and  the  kind  of  place 
in  which  it  is  to  live. 

But  at  the  same  time,  that  says  a  lot  about  the  job  which  we 
in  this  important  area  of  economic  growth  have  before  us.  We 
must  provide  jobs  for  these  people.  We  must  provide  schools  for 
them.  And  we  must  build  better  roads  and  continue  to  provide 
other  necessary  public  services. 

The  jobs  that  we  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  in  the  decade 
ahead  will  not  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  previous  years. 

Our  competition  with  other  regions  is  going  to  become  even 
more  acute. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  and  attempt  to  estimate  the  task  before 
us,  I  hope  that  we  will  not  lose  sight  of  one  fact  that  is  now,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a  major  selling  point.  And  that  is  our  people. 
Our  people,  throughout  the  South  are  industrious,  hardworking, 
diligent,  and  honest.  This  is  still  a  place  where  a  job  is  something 
to  appreciate,  not  something  to  avoid. 

The  work  ethic  that  made  America  the  great  nation  it  is  today 
and  provided  the  labor  that  has  resulted  in  the  highest  standard 
of  living  of  any  nation  in  the  world  is  still  very  much  alive  and 
well  in  the  South  today. 

I  see  it  when  I  dedicate  a  new  plant  and  someone  comes  up  to 
me  and  says  he  is  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  work  at  a  better 
job. 

I  see  it  at  our  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes 
around  the  state  in  the  eyes  of  young  men  and  women  who  are 
preparing  themselves  for  skills  of  the  future. 

And  I  see  the  evidence  of  this  spirit  when  I  sit  down  to  talk 
with  a  plant  manager  who  has  been  operating  in  our  state  and  is 
considering  additional  plants  there. 

The  willingness  of  our  people  to  work  and  their  appreciation 
for  better  jobs  will  continue  to  be  important  in  our  efforts  in  the 
South  to  improve  economic  life  here.  That  is  important  because  it 
provides  new  employers  with  productive  labor. 

We  must  do  whatever  we  can  to  keep  this  spirit  alive. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  must  improve  our  training  facilities  to  do 
a  better  job  of  preparing  our  people  for  the  higher  skills  of  the 
future. 

Ten  years  ago,  who  would  have  dreamed  that  so  many  people 
would  be  required  today  by  data  processing,  chemicals,  paper, 
metalworking  and  other  highly  skilled  industry? 

Our  training  programs  must  be  flexible  enough  to  provide 
workers  for  today's  needs  but  at  the  same  time  plan  ahead  for 
tomorrow's  growth. 

As  I  look  to  the  next  decade,  I  see  it  as  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
exciting  periods  in  the  history  of  mankind.  We  are  at  a  time  of 
peace  in  this  country,  and  there  is  hope  it  will  be  a  lasting  peace. 

In  spite  of  the  problems  of  inflation,  we  are  enjo3dng  the 
greatest  wealth  ever. 

The  men  and  women  in  this  room  deserve  much  of  the  credit 
for  what  has  happened  in  the  South  during  the  past  few  years. 
You  are  the  cadre  of  the  great  effort  to  bridge  the  economic  gulf 
that  has  separated  our  region  from  other  parts  of  the  nation  for 
years. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  the  effort,  the  imagination,  and 
the  special  sacrifices  you  have  made. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  challenge  you  not  to  let  the  success  of 
the  past  spoil  your  vision  of  the  job  that  is  still  ahead. 

There  is  still  a  big  challenge  ahead  of  us.  We  must  find  jobs  for 
our  growing  population.  And  they  must  be  better  jobs  than  we 
have  provided  in  the  past.  You  have  performed  well  at  this  in  the 
past  and  our  people  expect  this  of  you.  I  expect  it  and  I'm  sure 
that  my  colleagues  in  all  the  other  southern  states  expect  it. 

But  it  is  not  a  battle  that  you  must  fight  alone.  You  have  all  of 
the  resources  of  this  great  land  at  your  disposal.  And  you  have 
the  help  of  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  across  this 
great  region  who  stand  ready  to  charge  at  your  call. 

And  you  have  one  other  thing  going  for  you  that  I  don't 
believe  exists  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  That  is  the  spirit  of  a 
new  breed  of  people  which  in  just  over  200  years  carved  from  a 
vast  wilderness  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Much  of  the  heritage  and  the  tradition  on  which  this  nation 
was  built  grew  from  the  South.  The  restless  spirit  that  prompted 
our  forefathers  to  build  a  better  land  here  is  alive  today  much  as 
it  was  some  150  years  ago.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville^  observed  of  us: 

There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  where  man  more  confidently  takes 
charge  of  the  future,  or  where  he  feels  with  more  pride  that  he  can 
fashion  the  universe  to  please  himself.  It  is  a  movement  of  the  mind 
which  can  only  be  compared  with  that  which  brought  about  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World. ^ 
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^Alexis  Charles  Henri  Maurice  Cl^rel  de  Tocqueville  (1805-1859),  French  writer; 
sent  on  1831  mission  to  United  States  to  study  penitentiaries,  resulting  in 
published  work  in  1833;  went  to  England  in  1832,  where  he  wrote  La  D^mo- 
cratie  en  Am^rique,  2  volumes,  1835  and  1840;  member,  Constituent  Assembly, 
1848,  and  Legislative  Assembly,  1849;  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  1849;  opposed 
coup  d'etat,  December  2,  1851,  and  imprisoned  for  short  time;  retired  from  politi- 
cal Hfe;  traveled  in  Italy  and  Grermany.  Webster's  Biographical  Dictionary ,  1475. 

^The  source  of  this  quotation  was  not  located. 


SOUTHERN  GROWTH  POLICIES  BOARD 

Charlotte,  November  13,  1979 

Dean  Colvard,  thank  you  very  much  for  that  very  kind  intro- 
duction. 

I  appointed  Dr.  Colvard  to  serve  on  the  Southern  Growth 
Policies  Board  when  I  took  office  in  1977.  He  was  then  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

I  have  known  Dean  a  long  time,  and  I  have  seen  him  in  a 
number  of  leadership  roles.  Dean  Colvard  represents  the  very 
best  of  the  South.  His  life  has  been  dedicated  to  making  it  an 
even  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

He  is  an  ideal  person  to  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Southern 
Growth  Policies  Board.  I  believe  that  this  board,  in  a  very  real 
way,  is  playing  an  important  role  in  making  the  South  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  And  that  role  can,  and  should,  continue  to 
grow  in  the  months  ahead. 

This  has  been  a  busy  year,  an  exciting  year,  in  the  life  of  the 
board.  It  has  been  a  year  of  progress,  and  I  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  this  morning  to  review  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  accomplished. 

We've  clearly  established  our  Washington,  D.C.,  office  as  the 
leading  spokesman  for  our  region's  community  and  economic 
development  needs. 

We've  convinced  the  administration  of  the  need  for  a  balanced 
national  economic  development  program,  and  it  has  acted  on 
this. 

We've  established  strong  ties  with  organizations  in  other 
regions  on  a  range  of  important  issues. 

We've  begun  to  assess  the  kinds  of  problems  our  children  face 
here  in  the  South. 

We've  brought  our  local  governments  into  the  very  heart  of  our 
work,  through  the  Local  Government  Advisory  Committee,  and 
we've  developed  a  closer  working  relationship  with  the  southern 
members  of  Congress,  a  relationship  that  I  believe  holds  a  great 
deal  of  promise  down  the  road. 
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I  want  to  report  to  you  on  our  progress  in  each  of  these  areas. 

Washington  Office 

First,  as  many  of  you  know,  weVe  begun  to  focus  more  of  our 
energy  and  the  board's  resources  into  our  Washington  Office. 
There,  the  staff  deals  with  a  range  of  top  priority  issues:  the 
reauthorization  of  general  revenue  sharing,  the  closing  of 
defense  bases,  changes  in  formulas  which  target  funds  to  our 
cities  and  towns  in  distress.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  David 
Peterson,^  our  Washington  Office  has  become  much  more  closely 
involved  in  the  decisions  being  made  by  the  White  House,  federal 
agencies,  and  the  Congress.  Our  progress  there  cannot  be 
diminished. 

Without  our  own  regional  representatives,  I  am  convinced  we 
lose  contact  and  lose  our  leverage  on  many  issues. 

Economic  Development  Administration 

With  the  leadership  of  the  Washington  Office,  we  have  been 
successful  in  assuring  that  the  administration's  bill  to  reautho- 
rize the  Economic  Development  Administration  contained  bal- 
anced eligibility  criteria. 

Included  in  the  criteria  are  a  measure  of  "people  in  poverty" 
and  of  "per  capita  income,"  both  of  which  assure  that  southern 
distressed  areas— rural  and  urban— are  included  in  develop- 
ment assistance  programs.  We  believe  that  this  EDA  legislation 
presents  a  sound  approach  to  national  economic  development 
and  balanced  growth. 

This  legislation,  which  we  support  so  strongly,  has  passed  the 
Senate.  But  this  week,  the  House  will  consider  a  version  that 
contains  criteria  which  we  do  not  support. 

We  will  have  to  wait  until  the  conference  committee  is  named 
before  charting  our  next  steps.  We  have  been  in  regular  contact 
with  administration  officials  on  eligibility,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  they  support  a  formula  that  measures  "people  in  poverty" 
and  "per  capita  income." 

We  have  shared  with  the  administration  and  congressional 
representatives  our  specific  proposals  for  revising  other  signifi- 
cant funding  formulas  and  our  support  for  the  reauthorization  of 
general  revenue  sharing,  with  the  state  and  local  shares  intact. 

Later  on  this  morning  we  will  hear  from  representatives  of  the 
White  House  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  on  these  issues.  We  want  to  offer  them  our  support 
today  and  to  share  our  specific  concerns  with  them. 
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Regional  Coalitions 

We've  made  great  strides  in  working  with  other  regional 
organizations  on  issues  we  all  care  about.  In  September  Gover- 
nor Riley, 2  members  of  our  executive  committee,  and  I  met  here 
in  North  Carolina  for  the  second  "North -South"  Simimit.  We  had 
good  discussions  on  a  range  of  important  issues,  and  I  believe 
our  meeting  was  a  great  success. 

We  reached  a  number  of  agreements.  We  agreed  to  support  "no 
formula  change"  in  general  revenue  sharing  when  it  is  pro- 
posed for  reauthorization  next  year.  We  wrote  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Miller^  to  convey  our  agreement,  and  our  staffs  met  with  a 
White  House  official  to  do  the  same  thing. 

We  reiterated  our  joint  support  for  the  administration's  pro- 
posed EDA  eligibility  criteria,  a  major  step  forward  on  national 
economic  development  programs. 

We  agreed  to  create  a  joint  public  transportation  coalition.  It 
will  develop  a  national  public  transportation  policy  which 
focuses  on  our  southern  needs  for  increased  ride  sharing,  taxi 
and  bus  service,  and  the  northern  need  for  fixed  rail  service. 

We  agreed  to  study  the  problems  of  the  transportation  and 
storage  of  low-level  nuclear  wastes. 

We  have  followed  up  our  meeting  with  many  letters  of  agree- 
ment to  key  congressional  and  federal  leaders.  We  will  continue 
our  efforts  to  build  a  common  data  base. 

I  am  convinced  that  daily  working  relationships  of  this  sort 
are  greatly  beneficial  to  our  region.  If  we  expect  our  region  to  get 
its  fair  share,  we  must  become  full  partners  with  other  regions  in 
discussions  of  national  issues. 

Local  Government  Issues 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Local  Government  Advisory 
Council,  under  the  chairmanship  of  my  good  friend  Mayor  Jim 
Melvin"^  of  Greensboro,  has  emerged  this  year  as  an  important 
part  of  the  Southern  Growth  Policies  Board.  The  council  has 
participated  in  developing  the  board's  research  agenda  and  has 
discussed  major  issues  of  interest  to  local  governments  in  the 
South.  The  board  staff  in  turn  has  done  an  outstanding  job  for 
state  municipal  leagues  by  analyzing  major  federal  legislation 
affecting  our  area. 

The  Local  Government  Advisory  Council  has  helped  develop 
the  board's  position  on  the  reauthorization  of  general  revenue 
sharing.  This  is  perhaps  the  single  most  important  issue  for  local 
government  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The  council 
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recommended  that  we  support  a  straightforward  reauthoriza- 
tion with  no  changes  in  the  formula  or  eUgibiUty.  This  is  also  the 
position  that  we  used  to  establish  common  ground  with  the 
snowbelt  states  in  our  summit  discussion  this  year. 

On  the  research  front,  the  board's  staff  has  completed  the 
study  of  small  cities  in  the  region. 

The  small  cities  study  provides  a  lot  of  hard  information  which 
confirms  some  recent  trends  we  all  have  observed.  Small  cities 
and  rural  areas  across  the  South  have  enjoyed  a  revival  during 
the  last  decade,  showing  significant  increases  in  population, 
nonagricultural  employment,  and  per  capita  income.  Small  cities 
are  getting  a  high  percentage  of  the  new  manufacturing  jobs  in 
the  South. 

The  information  in  the  final  report  should  be  useful  to  decision- 
makers across  the  region  who  are  concerned  with  growth 
management  and  use  of  limited  resources  to  aid  new  develop- 
ment. 

The  Children's  Study 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  Children's  Study. ^  Later  you  will 
hear  more  about  the  excellent  work  that  has  been  done  by  many 
people  throughout  the  South  in  our  first  efforts  to  assess  the 
needs  of  our  children. 

I  want  to  see  every  child  given  the  chance  to  reach  his  or  her 
full  potential.  Nothing  could  be  more  important  to  us  as  a  region. 
Nothing  could  be  more  important  to  us  as  a  nation.  What  we 
have  begun  this  year  is  a  step  toward  that  goal. 

Conclusion 

I  have  enjoyed  serving  as  your  chairman  this  year.  It  has  been 
a  fulfilling  job — and  a  full  job.  It  would  seem  that  every  time  I 
turned  around  Dave  Peterson  or  Blaine  Liner^  had  something 
else  for  me  to  read  or  write  a  letter  on  or  make  a  phone  call  on  or 
pay  a  visit  on.  So,  Governor  Riley,  as  you  take  over  the 
chairmanship,  be  prepared  to  learn  everything  you  always 
wanted  to  know,  but  were  afraid  to  ask,  about  urban  develop- 
ment action  grants,  targeted  fiscal  assistance,  and  a  lot  of  other 
things. 

I  want  to  thank  everyone  who  has  played  such  an  active  role  in 
the  board's  activities  this  year.  This  board  is  an  unusual,  highly 
effective  combination  of  government  and  the  private  sector 
working  together  in  the  issues  that  have  great  impact  on  our 
lives,  on  our  communities,  on  our  region. 
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Five  years  ago  today,  another  southern  governor  named 
Jimmy  Carter  received  this  board's  report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Future  of  the  South  and  made  this  strong  point: 

...  to  achieve  a  South  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud  in  the  future  is  not 
simply  a  responsibility  of  government. 

Leaders  in  the  private  sector  of  our  society  have  an  equally  impor- 
tant, if  not  greater,  responsibility.  We  must  act  in  concert,  with  public 
and  private  leaders  sharing  leadership,  to  ensure  that  our  dreams  and 
hopes  for  the  South  now  and  in  the  future  are  realized.^ 

I  believe  the  Southern  Growth  Policies  Board  is  helping  bring 
about  this  crucial  partnership. 


1  David  J.  Peterson  (1930-  ),  from  Washington,  D.C.;  B.A.  in  economics  and 
political  science  and  M.A.  in  political  science,  University  of  Alabama;  Ph.D.  in 
political  science,  Michigan  State  University;  formerly  employed  by  Penn  State, 
by  the  American  University,  by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office;  with 
Colgate  University  (Brookings  Institution),  Washington,  D.C.,  1976-1977;  with 
Hunter  Corporation  in  Washington,  1977-1978;  now  director  of  policy  analysis, 
Southern  Growth  Policies  Board.  David  J.  Peterson  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April 
9,  1980. 

^Richard  Wilson  Riley  (1933-  ),  native  of  Greenville,  South  Carolina; 
resident  of  Greenville  and  Columbia;  B.A.,  Furman  University;  J.D.,  University 
of  South  Carolina;  lawyer  in  Greenville,  1959-1978;  member,  South  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives,  1963-1966,  and  of  South  Carolina  Senate,  1966-1976; 
governor  of  South  Carolina  since  1978.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1980-1981,  II, 
2779. 

^George  William  Miller  (1925-  ),  native  of  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma;  B.S.  in 
marine  engineering,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy;  line  officer  in  Okinawa  and 
Shanghai;  J.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  practicing  lawyer;  joined 
Textron,  Inc.,  rising  to  positions  of  vice-president  and  treasurer  and  later,  1960, 
president  and  chief  operating  officer;  in  1968,  became  chief  executive  officer; 
assumed  office  as  chairman  of  Board  of  Governors  of  Federal  Reserve  System, 
March  8,  1978;  became  U.S.  secretary  of  the  treasury,  August  6,  1979.  Moritz, 
Current  Biography  Yearbook,  1978,  300-303;  George  E.  Delury  (ed.).  The  World 
Almanac  &  Book  of  Facts,  1980  (New  York:  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
Inc.,  1979),  34. 

^Edwin  Samuel  (Jim)  Melvin  (1933-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Greensboro; 
B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  army  veteran;  with  North 
Carolina  National  Bank,  1959-1978,  and  with  Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan, 
since  1978,  serving  as  president  and  chief  executive  officer;  mayor  of  Greensboro 
since  1971.  E.  S.  Melvin  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April  4,  1980. 

^Raising  a  New  Generation  in  the  South:  A  Preliminary  Report  (Research 
Triangle  Park:  Southern  Growth  Policies  Board,  November,  1979). 

^E.  Blaine  Liner  (1937-  ),  native  of  Oklahoma  City;  resident  of  Chapel  Hill; 
B.A.  in  urban  studies.  University  of  Oklahoma;  M.R.P.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  CJhapel  Hill;  Loeb  Fellow  in  advanced  environmental  studies. 
Harvard  University,  1975-1976;  U.S.  Navy  veteran;  formerly  employed  by  state 
of  New  York  and  by  Spindletop  Research,  Inc.,  Kentucky;  with  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Administration,  1972-1973;  with  Southern  Growth  Policies  Board 
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since  1973,  now  holding  position  as  executive  director.  E.  Blaine  Liner  to  Memory 
F.  Mitchell,  April  9,  1980. 

^Sylvan  Meyer,  Project  Director;  James  E.  Cushman,  Chairman,  Commission 
on  the  Future  of  the  South,  The  Future  of  the  South:  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Future  of  the  South  (N.p.:  Southern  Growth  Policies  Board,  1974).  The 
quotation  is  from  the  letter  of  introduction  published  in  the  report. 

ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  FOR  COUNTY  COUNCILS 
ON  THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN 

Raleigh,  November  17,  1979 

It's  great  to  be  with  you  here  today  at  your  fifth  annual 
conference  for  County  Councils  on  the  Status  of  Women.  I  like 
the  title  you  chose  for  this  conference— ''Women  in  Action"— 
because  it  describes  you  so  well. 

You  truly  are  women  in  action.  You  are  moving  forward,  and 
you  are  helping  North  Carolina  to  keep  moving  in  education,  in 
commerce,  and  in  bringing  fairness  and  opportunity  to  all 
people. 

In  fifty -seven  counties  in  North  Carolina,  you  are  in  tune  with 
the  needs  of  local  women,  and  you  are  helping  them  in  very 
concrete  ways — by  helping  them  learn  job  skills  and  leadership 
skills,  by  giving  them  a  place  to  go  for  information  and  support. 
You  are  a  network  of  people  who  care  about  women,  who  care 
about  families,  who  care  about  the  future  of  North  Carolina.  And 
your  actions  show  that  you  care. 

Last  year  you  touched  the  lives  of  at  least  37,000  North  Caro- 
lina women.  That  is  the  number  we  can  document  who  attended 
your  regional  and  state  leadership  conferences,  workshops, 
exhibits,  and  speeches.  Countless  thousands  of  other  North 
Carolinians  benefited  from  those  contacts,  beause  the  women 
you  touched  came  away  better  informed,  more  self-confident, 
with  better  skills  for  living  and  working. 

When  you  hold  workshops  on  cancer  detection  and  mental 
health,  on  financial  management  and  law,  on  child  abuse  and 
alcoholism,  you  are  helping  more  than  the  women  who  attend 
those  workshops.  You  are  helping  families  have  healthier, 
better  lives  together.  When  you  help  women  understand  and 
confront  the  challenges  of  our  times,  you  are  helping  them  live  to 
their  full  potential — and  that  makes  them  stronger,  happier 
workers,  wives,  and  mothers.  You  and  I  both  know  that  when  a 
mother  or  wife  is  strong,  healthy,  and  living  a  full,  rewarding 
life,  her  family  and  her  community  are  stronger  and  better. 

You  have  done  a  lot  in  the  past  year  to  make  North  Carolina 
better. 
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The  Work  Options  for  Women  program  trained  about  150 
women  in  skilled  trades,  trades  that  pay  higher  wages  and  offer 
more  opportunities  than  most  of  the  traditionally  "female" 
occupations. 

Beginning  this  month  you  are  opening  four  Career  Centers  for 
Displaced  Homemakers,  to  help  about  250  women  a  year  re- 
enter the  job  market.  These  women,  most  of  whom  have  spent 
their  lives  raising  families,  need  special  help  to  learn  how  to 
apply  for  jobs,  assess  their  skills,  and  prepare  themselves  to 
compete  in  the  marketplace. 

You  are  beginning  to  hold  leadership  development  confer- 
ences in  all  100  counties,  to  help  women  take  the  kind  of  active 
role  in  business  and  government  that  they  want  to  take.  So  many 
women  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  conduct 
meetings,  make  decisions,  and  how  to  use  the  power  structures 
that  exist  in  our  society.  You  are  helping  them  be  what  they  want 
to  be,  to  grow  in  the  directions  they  want  to  grow. 

Through  the  domestic  violence  project  you  are  helping  coor- 
dinate services  for  victims  of  domestic  violence.  You  are 
following  through  on  the  domestic  violence  legislation  that  was 
passed,  with  your  strong  support,  by  the  1979  General  Assem- 
bly.^ Your  support  also  was  instrumental  in  getting  passage  of 
the  sexual  assault  bill,  which  protects  people  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes.2  You  have  continued  to  work  with  law  enforcement  and 
the  medical  profession  to  help  them  deal  with  victims  of  sexual 
assaults,  and  you  are  gathering  badly  needed  data  about  this 
problem. 

Many  of  you  worked  for  ratification  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  in  the  legislature,^  as  I  did;  and  although  we  failed 
this  time,  I  am  confident  that  we  will  eventually  win.  I  hope  you 
will  give  that  issue  special  attention  as  you  elect  legislators  in 
your  areas,  because  the  legislature  listens  carefully  to  the  voices 
of  the  folks  back  home. 

You  have  done  great  things  at  the  state  and  county  levels,  but 
there  is  so  much  yet  to  be  done.  If  you  look  at  the  facts  about 
women  and  emplojmient,  our  job  ahead  becomes  painfully  clear. 

North  Carolina  has  more  women  in  the  work  force  than  any 
other  state:  of  all  women  sixteen  years  old  or  older,  55.3  percent 
are  in  the  labor  force.  Women  are  44  percent  of  all  the  people 
working. 

But  in  1976,  a  female  worker  in  North  Carolina  with  four  yearg^ 
of  college  made  almost  $500  less  a  year  than  a  man  with  a  high 
school  diploma.  A  woman  with  a  high  school  diploma  made  only 
about  $10  more  than  a  man  who  finished  only  elementary  school. 

Last  year  in  North  Carolina  the  unemployment  rate  for  women 
seeking  work  was  twice  as  high  as  the  rate  for  men. 
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Of  women  in  the  work  force,  nearly  80  percent  work  in  low- 
paying  clerical,  sales,  service,  and  factory  jobs.  Only  7  percent  of 
the  women  employed  full  time  made  as  much  as  $10,000  a  year. 
By  contrast,  32  percent  of  full-time  working  men  made  that 
much. 

You  see  how  much  we  have  to  do.  We  have  to  continue  to  work 
to  bring  in  high-skilled,  high-technology  industry  to  North 
Carolina,  as  I  have  been  doing  on  my  trip  to  Japan.  We  have  to 
work  harder  to  make  our  skills  training  programs  more  effec- 
tive and  timely.  And  we  have  to  encourage  women  to  reach  out, 
to  take  advantage  of  those  training  opportunities. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  the  future,  I'd  like  to  see  a  number  of 
things  happen  in  North  Carolina.  I'd  like  to  see  County  Coun- 
cils on  the  Status  of  Women  in  all  100  counties.  I'd  like  to  see 
more  women  in  the  North  Carolina  Senate  and  House.  I'd  like  to 
see  more  women  working  in  the  top  jobs  in  the  factories  and  on 
the  construction  sites.  I'd  like  to  see  women  in  action  in  every 
community — working  to  improve  the  schools,  the  courts,  the 
government.  I'd  like  to  see  more  women  living  and  working  to 
their  fullest  potential,  earning  top  dollars,  and  getting  a  lot  of  joy 
out  of  life.  I'd  like  to  see  little  girls  growing  up  to  be  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  engineers,  as  well  as  good  mothers  and  loving 
wives. 

I  think  the  future  is  bright  in  North  Carolina.  We  are  moving 
forward.  We  have  many  challenges  ahead.  We've  already  seen 
what  we  can  do  together,  and  I'm  confident  we'll  succeed  if  we 
keep  on.  We  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  we  shall  not 
fail. 


^See  "Legislative  Message  on  Crime,"  January  29,  1979,  footnote  5. 

2"An  Act  to  Clarify,  Modernize  and  Consolidate  the  Law  of  Sex  Offenses" 
amended  Chapter  14  of  the  General  Statutes  by  adding  a  new  Article  7 A;  the  act 
was  ratified  May  29,  1979,  and  became  effective  January  1,  1980.  N.C.  Session 
Laws,  1979,  c.  682. 

^See  "State  of  the  State,"  January  15,  1979,  footnote  44. 


VISITING  SCHOLAR  PROGRAM  DINNER 

RA.LEIGH,  November  29,  1979 

[The  Visiting  Scholar  Program  was  an  exchange  system  set  up  by 
Executive  Order  Number  21,  dated  Jerusalem,  April  9,  1978.  In  recog- 
nition of  Governor  Hunt's  visit  to  Israel  and  his  establishment  of  the 
program,  the  state  of  Israel  presented  a  replica  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  to 
the  governor  on  May  23,  1979.  The  Visiting  Scholar  Program,  financed 
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by  private  funds,  provided  that  selected  members  of  the  faculties  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
Israel  would  teach  in  appropriate  institutions,  each  in  the  other's 
country.  See  Executive  Order  Number  21  and  Governor  Hunt's  news 
release  of  May  22,  1979. 

On  November  13,  1980,  Governor  Hunt  spoke  in  High  Point  at  the 
second  annual  dinner  of  the  North  Carolina-Israel  Visiting  Scholar 
Program.  He  reported  that  the  1979  scholar.  Professor  Mo  she  Benziman 
of  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem,  had  worked  with  Professor 
Malcolm  Brown  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in 
developing  a  process  that  could  "be  used  for  large-scale  production  of 
pure  cellulose  for  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  bandages,  and  other 
products."  The  1980  visiting  scholar  plaque  was  presented  to  Dr.  Shaul 
Foguel.] 

I  am  delighted  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  this  first  dinner  for  our 
North  Carolina-Israel  Visiting  Scholar  Program.  We  are  very 
proud  of  our  program  and,  as  you  will  learn  tonight,  it  has  had 
an  excellent  beginning. 

We  live  in  a  complicated,  volatile  time.  All  nations  are  finding 
that  they  depend,  for  one  reason  or  another,  on  other  nations 
that  may  have  greatly  different  needs,  goals,  and  philosophies. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  important  for  us  in  North  Carolina  and  Israel 
to  get  to  know  each  other  better  and  to  share  information  and 
knowledge. 

I  am  reminded  of  this  each  time  I  travel  from  North  Carolina 
on  a  mission  to  another  country.  As  you  know,  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  trade  mission  to  Japan  and  China.  I  was  most 
impressed  with  the  eagerness  each  nation  showed  in  wanting  to 
develop  closer  ties  v^th  the  United  States  and  particularly  with 
North  Carolina. 

When  I  visited  Israel  in  1978  on  our  scientific  mission,  I  spent 
time  discussing  and  viewing  advances  in  scientific  research 
from  agriculture  and  solar  energy  especially.  I  went  to  the 
Volcani,  where  our  North  Carolina  visiting  scholar.  Dr.  Dan 
Gerstel,^  spent  six  months  this  year.  I  went  to  the  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem  where  our  Israeli  visiting  scholar.  Dr. 
Moshe  Benziman, 2  is  from,  and  to  the  Weizmann  Institute  where 
I  also  learned  of  new  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  science  in  the 
public  schools. 

I  went  to  Israel  to  learn  of  these  advances  in  scientific  research 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  North  Carolina  and  Israel  to  worl^ 
together  in  research  areas  of  common  interest.  The  exchange  of 
scientific  and  professional  scholars  on  a  continuing  basis 
through  the  Visiting  Scholar  Program  provides  that  opportu- 
nity. 

No  program  can  succeed,  however,  without  strong  leadership 
from  a  dedicated  group  of  people.  To  provide  that  leadership,  I 
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established  an  advisory  board  of  North  CaroUnians  for  the 
program.  I  think  you  will  understand  the  kind  of  leadership  this 
board  provided  because  the  time  between  the  forming  of  the 
board  and  the  arrival  of  the  first  North  Carolina  visiting 
scholar  in  Israel  was  less  than  six  months.  That  should  be  some 
kind  of  record  for  action. 

During  the  formative  months  of  the  program,  the  advisory 
board  was  chaired  by  Larry  Cohen^  of  Greensboro.  Larry  did  an 
outstanding  job  to  bring  together  the  board's  activities  during  its 
first  year.  Larry,  you  have  my  deep  appreciation  and  the  thanks 
of  everyone  here  for  your  fine  work. 

Julius  Blum"*  of  Asheville  was  our  vice-chairman  during  this 
time.  Julius,  we  all  know  what  a  great  job  you  have  done.  I  want 
to  thank  you  personally  and  assure  you  of  my  full  cooperation 
and  support  as  you  take  over  as  chairman  of  the  advisory  board 
for  1980. 

I  wanted  my  own  support  for  the  Visiting  Scholar  Program 
and  the  advisory  board  to  be  carried  out  on  a  continuing  basis, 
even  though  I  serve  as  honorary  cochairman  of  the  board.  I 
asked  Arnold  Zogry^  of  my  staff  to  be  my  personal  representa- 
tive on  the  board,  and  Arnold  serves  as  secretary  to  the  board.  He 
has  done  a  fine  job  for  me  and  for  the  board. 

Sonny  Brenner,^  the  chairman  of  our  dinner  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  organizing  the  evening  and.  Sonny,  I  very  much 
appreciate  your  efforts.  I  also  extend  my  support  to  you  as  you 
assume  the  role  of  vice-chairman  of  the  board  for  1980. 

Every  event  must  have  someone  who  is  responsible  for  every 
last  detail — from  the  printing  of  the  invitations  to  the  dinner 
menu  and  table  arrangements.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
Faith  Shertz'^  of  Raleigh  as  our  dinner  coordinator  and  who,  I 
understand,  has  become  the  preeminent  organizer  of  all  such 
functions  south  of  Washington,  D.C.  Faith,  let  me  express  my 
deep  appreciation  for  your  efforts  and  welcome  you  as  a  new 
board  member  for  1980. 

I  want  now  to  introduce  a  man  whom  you  and  I  know  as  the 
outstanding  leader  of  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
this  nation.  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  what  Dr.  Bill  Friday  has 
meant  to  this  state  and  to  the  continuing  prestige  and  academic 
success  of  our  University  of  North  Carolina.  I  will  tell  you, 
though,  that  Bill  Friday's  full  support  of  the  Visiting  Scholar 
Program  has  been  an  essential  reason  why  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  so  much  in  such  a  short  time.  And  Dr.  Friday's 
contribution  to  the  success  of  this  program  is  just  one  indication 
of  his  total  commitment  to  excellence  in  higher  education  for  the 
public  institutions  of  North  Carolina. 

I  present  to  you  now.  Dr.  William  C.  Friday,  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
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^Dan  U.  Gerstel  (1914-  ),  native  of  Berlin,  Germany;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
came  to  United  States  in  1938;  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley;  employed  as  geneticist  with  Stanford  Research  Institute  and  in 
Kibbutz,  Poland,  and  with  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  prior  to  joining 
faculty  of  North  Carolina  State  University  in  1953,  becoming  professor  of  crop 
science  and  genetics  in  1958;  visiting  professor  of  plant  genetics,  Weitzmann 
Institute  of  Science,  Israel,  1961-1962.  Harry  Schneiderman  and  I.  J.  Carmin 
Karpman  (eds.).  Who's  Who  in  World  Jewry:  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Outstanding  Jews  (New  York:  Who's  Who  in  World  Jewry,  Inc.,  1965),  305. 

2Moshe  Benziman  (1928-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Jerusalem,  Israel;  M.Sc, 
Ph.D.,  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem;  veteran  of  Israel  Defense  Forces; 
visiting  professor,  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  New  York,  1966-1967; 
professor  of  biochemistry  and  chairman  of  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry, 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem.  Moshe  Benziman  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April 
15,  1980. 

^Lawrence  M.  Cohen  (1927-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Greensboro;  B.A.  in 
political  science.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  began  work  with 
Reese  Jewelry  Company,  an  associate  company  of  Jewel  Box  Stores  Corpora- 
tion, in  1951;  president  of  Jewel  Box  Stores  Corporation  since  1960.  Lawrence  M. 
Cohen  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April  8,  1980. 

^Julius  Blum  (1925-  ),  native  of  Czechoslovakia;  resident  of  Asheville;  B.S., 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  former  president.  Blue  Jay  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.; 
president  of  Merit  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.  Julius  Blum  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April 
6,  1980. 

^Arnold  Zogry  (1935-  ),  native  of  Hartford,  Connecticut;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.A.,  Colgate  University;  graduate  work,  M.I.T.;  economist,  Hamper-Greene- 
Siler  Associates,  1966-1968;  policy  adviser  in  Hunt  campaign,  1976;  joined  staff  of 
Department  of  Administration,  being  named  deputy  secretary  for  policy  and 
management,  effective  July  20,  1979.  Arnold  Zogry  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  July 
24,  1979. 

^Herbert  Brenner  (1929-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Winston-Salem;  B.C.E., 
North  Carolina  State  University;  U.S.  Air  Force,  1951-1953;  former  vice-president 
and  secretary,  now  executive  vice-president,  Brenner  Companies,  Inc.  Herbert 
Brenner  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April  15,  1980. 

^  Faith  Shertz  (1932-  ),  native  of  Brooklyn,  New  York;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.S.,  occupational  therapy  certificate.  New  York  University;  former  member- 
ship coordinator.  North  Carolina  Art  Society-Museum  of  Art.  Faith  Shertz  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April  9,  1980. 


LP  GAS  ASSOCIATION 

Raleigh,  December  4,  1979 

I  want  to  begin  by  thanking  Bobby  Mattocks^  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  provided  on  the  state  Energy  PoHcy  Council.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  that  developed  our  state 
energy  emergency  plan.  That  plan  equips  us  to  deal  with  an 
acute  energy  shortage  that  threatens  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
people,  and  North  Carolina  owes  him  a  debt  of  thanks  for  his 
work. 

His  work  is  indicative  of  the  important  role  that  you,  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  an  association,  play  in  our  energy  picture.  I  want 
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to  talk  with  you  tonight  about  the  challenges  and  the 
responsibilities  that  I  believe  lie  ahead  of  all  of  us  in  that  area. 

As  a  state  and  as  a  nation,  we  have  no  more  important  respon- 
sibility than  providing  a  secure  energy  future.  The  headlines 
give  the  reason  for  that  every  day — from  the  hostages  in  Iran^  to 
the  double-digit  inflation  that  is  devastating  family  budgets. 

In  my  view,  we  have  to  do  two  things:  reduce  our  use  of  expen- 
sive and  unreliable  fuels,  such  as  foreign  oil,  and  develop  alter- 
native sources  of  energy. 

I'm  proud  to  say  that  North  Carolina  is  a  national  leader  in 
both  areas.  But  I  also  have  to  say  that  we  aren't  doing  enough. 
We  have  to  do  better. 

Very  soon  the  president  will  announce  specific  target  figures 
for  energy  conservation  in  each  state.  And  each  state  will  be 
required,  within  forty-five  days,  to  develop  its  own  plan  to  meet 
those  targets. 

Most  people  don't  know  this  is  coming.  It  is  contained  in  the 
new  Emergency  Energy  Conservation  Act^  recently  approved  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  president.  The  feature  of  that  bill 
that  got  the  most  attention  was  the  rationing  plan.  But  I  believe 
these  targets  and  the  state  plans  that  are  required  are  even  more 
significant. 

We  are  already  at  work  developing  our  conservation  plan  in 
North  Carolina.  We  hope  to  be  ahead  of  the  game.  And  we  have  a 
head  start  because  we  have  been  vigorously  pursuing  volun- 
tary conservation  efforts. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  attended  a  briefing  at  the  White  House  for 
the  nation's  governors  on  the  Iranian  crisis.  When  I  returned,  I 
called  on  our  people  to  cut  their  driving  by  10  percent,  to  keep 
temperatures  in  homes  and  buildings  to  no  more  than  65  degrees, 
and  to  reduce  oil  consumption  in  businesses  and  industries. 

I  believe  we  should  do  it  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  and  to 
ourselves  that  our  nation  cannot  be  held  hostage  to  foreign  oil.  If 
every  person  in  this  country  would  drive  three  miles  less  per  day, 
we  would  save  the  amount  of  oil  that  we  have  been  importing 
from  Iran — 700,000  barrels  a  day. 

In  addition  to  cutting  down  consumption,  of  course,  we  can 
substitute  cheaper  and  more  available  fuels  for  oil.  I  believe  there 
is  tremendous  potential  in  this  for  North  Carolina. 

One  fuel  we  ought  to  use  more  is  propane.  Bobby  Mattocks 
tells  me  that  over  90  percent  of  the  propane  we  use  is  produced  in 
this  country.  It  is  relatively  inexpensive  and  nonpolluting. 

I  grew  up  on  a  farm,  so  I  know  that  propane  is  the  backbone  of 
our  agricultural  fuel  supply.  You  couldn't  count  the  number  of 
tobacco  barns  that  run  on  propane. 
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I  have  asked  our  Energy  Division  and  Energy  Institute  to 
prepare  a  report  for  me  on  the  potential  use  of  propane  as  a  fuel 
for  state  vehicles.  A  quarter  of  a  million  vehicles  in  the  United 
States  already  use  it.  I  hope  you  will  cooperate  with  us  in 
exploring  this  possibility. 

Our  Energy  Institute,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  almost 
two  years,  has  identified  other  fuels  that  we  can  use  as 
substitutes.  Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  the  research  that 
has  been  done: 

A  North  Carolina  mineral  called  olivine  can  be  used  to  make 
heat  storage  bricks  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  European 
products  that  are  already  used  in  this  nation. 

Peat  can  be  used  as  a  fuel  in  our  large  brick  industry.  And  the 
institute  says  peat  should  be  available  in  North  Carolina  on  a 
large  scale  within  the  coming  year,  at  prices  competitive  with 
coal. 

We  have  identified  ten  industrial  plants  that  could  generate 
electricity  through  cogeneration.  Cogeneration  is  defined  as  the 
simultaneous  production  of  electricity  or  mechanical  energy  and 
useful  heat. 

We  have  identified  twenty  dams  that  are  not  being  used  now 
but  could  be  converted  to  power  producers. 

In  other  words,  the  potential  is  tremendous.  That  is  why  I  will 
be  testifying  next  month  at  the  Utilities  Commission's  hearings 
on  the  establishment  of  a  proposed  alternative  energy 
corporation.  That  corporation  would  be  financed  by  the 
producers  of  electricity  to  do  research  and  to  develop  and 
promote  the  commercialization  of  some  of  these  alternative  fuels. 
I  will  speak  strongly  in  favor  of  that  idea. 

The  question  in  this  nation  is  no  longer  whether  or  not  we  can 
use  alternative  fuels.  The  answer  to  that  clearly  is  yes.  The 
question  is  whether  we  will  do  so.  As  governor,  I  intend  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  see  that  we  do. 

Certainly,  we  need  a  national  energy  policy.  But  we  can  do  a 
lot  on  our  own  here  in  North  Carolina  without  waiting  for 
Washington.  With  our  resources  and  with  our  research 
capabilities.  North  Carolina  can  be  a  leader. 

I  don't  believe  our  energy  future  must  be  cold  and  dark.  I'm 
optimistic  about  the  future.  I  believe  we  can  provide  a  secure 
energy  future. 

We  can  cut  back  our  consumption  of  oil.  People  are  already 
doing  it. 

We  can  find  new  sources  of  energy.  We  are  doing  it  right  now. 
Nothing  is  more  important  for  our  future.  You  have  helped 
North  Carolina  before.  I  ask  your  help  again.  We  can  make  the 
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energy  future,  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children  and  for  our 
grandchildren,  a  bright  future. 

Someone  once  defined  genius  as  "an  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains. ""^  North  Carolina  and  the  nation  need  that  genius 
today. 


^R.  L.  Mattocks  II  (1937-  ),  native  of  Jones  County;  resident  of  Pollocks ville; 
B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  army  veteran;  area  manager,  Albemarle 
Paper  Company,  Wallace,  1959-1963;  president,  Jenkins  Gas  &  Oil  Company, 
Inc.,  and  vice-president,  Tropigas  Inc.,  of  North  Carolina.  R.  L.  Mattocks  II  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April  2,  1980. 

^Several  hundred  young  Iranians  overran  the  United  States  embassy  in 
Tehran  on  November  4,  1979,  after  a  few  Marine  guards  resisted  them  for  three 
hours.  Diplomats  and  embassy  employees  were  held  there,  imprisoned.  The  mili- 
tants made  several  demands,  including  the  return  of  the  deposed  Mohammad 
Reza  Pahlavi,  the  shah,  who  was  then  hospitalized  in  New  York,  as  the  price  of 
freedom  for  the  hostages.  Efforts  of  the  United  Nations,  the  World  Court,  and  the 
United  States  government  to  secure  release  of  the  hostages  met  with  failure; 
hopes  were  repeatedly  raised  and  then  dashed.  Eighteen  hostages,  women  and 
blacks,  were  freed  in  the  third  week  of  November;  one  man,  who  was  ill,  was 
released  the  following  summer.  On  April  25,  1980,  President  Carter  announced 
that  a  military  raid  to  free  the  group  had  been  aborted.  It  was  not  until  January 
20,  1981,  just  minutes  after  Ronald  Reagan  was  sworn  in  as  successor  to 
President  Jimmy  Carter  that  the  Iranians  actually  freed  the  fifty-two  hostages 
and  permitted  them  to  fly  out  of  Iran.  The  freeing  of  the  group  was  made  pos- 
sible by  Algerian  negotiators  who  had  worked  for  days  to  mediate  between  the 
United  States  and  Iran.  See  Charles  Hanley,  "The  Hostages— A  Look  Back," 
News  and  Observer,  April  13,  1980;  "Hostages  Fly  to  Freedom  as  Reagan  Takes 
Office,"  News  and  Observer,  January  2i,  1981;  "The  Long  Ordeal  of  the 
Hostages,"  Time,  117  (January  26,  1981),  20-24;  "America's  Incredible  Day"  and 
other  stories  in  Time,  117  (February  2,  1981). 

^P.L.  96-102,  "An  Act  to  establish  an  emergency  program  for  the  conservation 
of  energy  and  to  provide  for  a  standby  rationing  plan  for  motor  fuel,"  to  be  cited 
as  "Emergency  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1979,"  was  signed  into  law  on 
November  5,  1979. 

^Jane  Ellice  Hopkins,  Work  Amongst  Working  Men  (1890),  quoted  in  Bartlett, 
Familiar  Quotations,  770. 


STATEMENT  ON  COMPETENCY  TEST  RESULTS 
Raleigh,  December  5,  1979 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  today  is  releasing  the 
results  of  this  fall's  minimum  competency  test.  The  results  are 
good  news  for  our  schools  and  for  our  state.  They  will  show  that 
more  high  school  students  passed  the  test  this  fall  than  did  in 
1978.  They  will  show  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  seniors  due 
to  graduate  next  spring  have  not  yet  passed  the  test. 

The  results  destroy  the  myth  that  high  school  students  who  did 
not  learn  the  basic  skills  of  reading  and  math  in  the  first  nine 
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years  of  school  cannot  or  will  not  learn.  The  results  show  that 
our  remediation  efforts  are  working. 

Teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and  all  educators 
deserve  our  praise  and  thanks  for  this.  They  have  worked  hard  to 
meet  this  challenge.  They  have  helped  bring  about  a  new 
atmosphere  in  the  schools — more  businesslike  and  accountable. 

Fm  gratified,  too,  by  the  volunteers  who  gave  thousands  of 
hours  to  tutor  students  who  needed  help.  And  I'm  proud  of  the 
students  who  buckled  down  and  did  the  work. 

A  few  students,  of  course,  have  one  more  chance  to  pass  the 
test  before  they  can  graduate  next  spring.  Our  goal  must  be  to 
help  every  one  of  them  pass  the  test  and  get  a  diploma. 

So  I  will  be  working  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
develop  a  plan  to  provide  intensive  remedial  help  for  those 
youngsters  in  the  remaining  months  of  this  school  year.  We  have 
available  $1  million  of  the  appropriation  that  the  General 
Assembly  set  aside  last  session  for  remediation;  it  has  not  yet 
been  spent.  I  believe  that  money  should  pay  for  whatever  special 
help  is  required  for  this  remaining  group  of  students. 

We  will  continue  our  remediation  efforts  for  other  students.  We 
will  provide  help  for  those  juniors  who  took  the  competency  test 
for  the  first  time  this  year  and  failed  in  either  reading  or  math. 
We  will  continue  to  identify  those  sophomores  who  appear  now 
to  be  in  danger  of  failing  the  test  next  fall. 

I  ask  the  people  of  North  Carolina  to  focus  on  what  this  mini- 
mum competency  test  means.  For  the  first  time,  a  diploma  is  a 
guarantee  of  a  minimum  level  of  skill  in  reading  and  math.  A 
diploma  means  something.  For  the  first  time,  we  know  exactly 
which  students  need  help,  and  in  which  skills.  For  the  first  time, 
we  can  measure  the  job  we  are  doing  together — parents, 
educators,  and  students — to  provide  a  full  and  fair  education  for 
everyone. 


TASK  FORCE  ON  FAMILIES 
Raleigh,  December  5,  1979 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  each  of  you  for  being  here. 
As  you  know,  two  of  the  major  emphases  of  my  administration 
have  been  volunteerism  and  concern  for  families.  Today,  you 
represent  both  of  these  emphases.  On  behalf  of  all  North 
Carolinians,  thank  you  for  being  concerned  citizens,  for  giving  of 
your  time  and  your  talents  to  serve  on  this  task  force. 

Most  of  you  serve  the  family  in  your  daily  work.  You  often  see 
the  joys  of  good  family  life  and  the  tragedies  of  family  fragmen- 
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tation.  Assembled  here  is  an  impressive  group  of  individuals 
who  have  a  special  interest  in  the  family.  You  represent  a  broad 
spectrum  of  thinking  in  the  state,  and  many  of  you  are  trained 
professionals  in  family  matters. 

Memories  of  our  early  families  stir  within  us  strong  emotions. 
As  a  child,  I  remember  two  loving  parents  who  were  good,  decent 
people;  who  took  their  children  to  church  every  Sunday;  who  fed 
and  clothed  us  adequately;  who  tried  to  instill  within  us  a  sense 
of  morality,  of  positive  self-worth,  of  duty  toward  God,  country, 
and  neighbors.  I  hope  that  my  own  children,  plus  all  the  children 
of  this  great  state,  can  have  those  kinds  of  positive  family 
memories. 

I  think  it  is  no  accident  that  the  first  institution  created  was 
the  home.  It  is  the  bedrock  of  all  society.  It  is  the  most  enduring 
of  all  institutions.  Home  is  where  one's  basic  needs  are  met.  It  is 
the  fundamental  educational  system.  It  is  the  foundation  of 
physical,  mental,  social,  and  spiritual  development.  The  family 
initiates  attitudes  and  values  about  life,  religion,  work,  law, 
community,  and  government.  It  is  within  the  family  unit  that 
one  finds  the  strength  to  cope  with  the  pressures  of  a  very  uncer- 
tain world. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  children  come  from  fragmented 
homes.  They  suffer  handicaps  of  every  sort  and  often  never  are 
able  to  function  as  productive  adults. 

Too  many  of  our  citizens  are  malnourished.  Too  many  die 
prematurely.  Too  many  are  illiterate.  Too  many  can't  find  decent 
jobs  or  housing. 

We  have  too  much  crime.  We  have  too  many  welfare  recip- 
ients. Our  child  care  structures  are  too  limited.  Agism,  sexism, 
and  racism  take  their  toll  on  our  families.  Materialism  empha- 
sizes the  possession  of  things  rather  than  relationships.  Just 
during  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  in  this  chamber,  the  American 
family  has  been  subjected  to  unprecedented  pressures  and 
changes. 

Government  must  never  attempt  to  supplant  the  role  of 
families.  Government  must  supplement  and  enrich  what  the 
family  gives  to  each  member. 

President  Carter,  who  is  also  very  committed  to  family  life,  has 
initiated  the  White  House  Conference  on  Families,  which  will  be 
held  in  the  summer  of  1980.  Each  state  is  to  establish  issues  of 
concern  to  its  families,  recommend  policies  relative  to  those 
issues,  and  send  official  delegates  to  the  White  House  conference. 

As  governor  of  North  Carolina,  I  hereby  appoint  each  of  you  to 
serve  on  the  ''North  Carolina  families"  task  force.  Your 
responsibilities  are  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  North  Carolina's 
families;  respect  and  organize  their  opinions  about  those  issues 
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confronting  their  families,  and  recommend  ways  of  strengthen- 
ing "North  CaroKna  famihes." 

It  is  with  great  confidence  that  I  appoint  as  cochairpersons  of 
this  task  force.  Dr.  W.  Perry  Crouch^  and  Mrs.  Kate  Garner.^  Dr. 
Crouch  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Asheville  over 
twenty  years.  For  eleven  years,  he  was  general  executive 
secretary  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  North  Carolina 
until  his  retirement  in  1975.  Over  forty  years  ago,  he  was  pro- 
moting quality  family  relationships.  He  has  been  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  dozens  of  better  home  clubs  in  churches  all 
across  North  Carolina. 

Kate  Garner  teaches  in  the  Department  of  Medical  Social 
Sciences,  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  Wake  Forest 
University.  She  has  been  a  public  school  teacher,  an  instructor  at 
UNC-G  and  North  Carolina  State  University,  and  executive 
director  of  the  Family  Life  Council  of  Greater  Greensboro.  She  is 
a  prolific  author,  is  a  member  in  numerous  family  organiza- 
tions, and  is  currently  president-elect  of  the  National  Council  on 
Family  Relations. 

These  two  bring  together  a  great  combination  of  skills  and 
backgrounds,  and  their  leadership  will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  us 
all. 

A  scripture  which  I  learned  as  a  child  is  Psalm  127:1,  "Except 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it.  .  .  ." 
Because  I  believe  this,  I  bid  you  God's  guidance  as  you  do  this 
vital  work.  Thank  you. 


^William  Perry  Crouch  (1907-  ),  native  of  Hickory;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.A., 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College;  B.D.,  Th.M.,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary; 
honorary  degrees;  Baptist  minister;  pastor  of  churches  in  Hollis,  Oklahoma, 
Morganton,  Fayetteville,  Asheville,  1932-1936  and  1941-1964;  with  North 
Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention,  as  secretary  of  Christian  education,  1936- 
1941,  and  as  general  secretary-treasurer,  1964  until  retirement  in  1975; 
development  counselor,  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  since  1976. 
Who's  Who  in  Religion  (Chicago:  Marquis  Who's  Who,  Second  Edition,  1977), 
142,  hereinafter  cited  as  Who's  Who  in  Religion. 

2 Kate  B.  Garner  (1930-  ),  native  of  Union  County;  resident  of  Greensboro; 
B.S.,  Tift  College;  M.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  former 
public  school  teacher;  research  instructor.  Child  Development  and  Family 
Relations,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  and  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1959-1968; 
consultant,  VOLT  Information  Services,  Washington  and  Atlanta,  1968-1973; 
executive  director.  Family  Life  Council  of  Greater  Greensboro,  1971-1977;  now 
instructor  in  psychiatry  (Human  Development),  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine,  Wake  Forest  University.  Kate  B.  Garner  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April 
17,  1980. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDING  PRESERVATION  SYMPOSIUM 

Raleigh,  December  7,  1979 

Good  afternoon.  Fm  delighted  to  welcome  you  to  the  second 
half  of  your  conference.  I  am  especially  pleased  you  have  chosen 
to  gather  here,  in  our  fine  Capitol. 

It  is,  after  all,  a  sjnubol  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
preservation  of  public  buildings  in  our  state.  You  have  only  to 
look  at  the  cover  of  your  conference  brochure  to  know  that  the 
organizers  of  this  meeting  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  Capitol. 

It  is  a  meaning  that  goes  beyond  simple  historic  value.  This  is 
a  living  building.  I  work  here;  Thad  Eure,  our  secretary  of  state, 
works  here;  dozens  of  other  people  work  here.  We  do  not  choose  to 
keep  our  offices  here  just  because  the  Capitol  provides  a  truly 
impressive  setting.  We  work  here  because  we  belong  here,  and  we 
see  no  reason  to  move. 

It's  true  that  the  General  Assembly  no  longer  meets  in  this 
room  and  in  the  chamber  across  the  hall  on  a  regular  basis;  some 
things  have  to  change.  But  other  groups  meet  here.  This  Capitol 
remains  a  gathering  place,  a  people  place;  and  I  hope  it  will  serve 
as  a  good  example  to  many  of  your  communities  as  you  work  to 
preserve  your  splendid  old  courthouses  and  other  public 
structures. 

But  don't  let  your  preservation  efforts  be  limited  to  your  court- 
houses and  your  city  halls.  Again  the  state  has  an  example  of 
imagination  to  offer.  Several  examples,  in  fact.  Take  a  walk 
down  Blount  Street  some  day  and  count  them.  Many  of  those 
gracious  houses  are  now  home  to  state  offices;  departments  as 
varied  as  the  SBI,  Cultural  Resources,  and  Marine  Resources 
have  found  ways  to  use  space  in  them. 

The  decision  to  find  ways  to  use  those  old  buildings  instead  of 
tearing  them  down  to  make  way  for  new  structures  didn't 
happen  by  accident.  It  took  time,  it  took  cooperation,  and  it  took 
foresight. 

In  the  spring  of  1977  officials  from  the  state  and  from  the  city 
of  Raleigh  sat  down  together  and  drew  up  the  Blount  Street 
Preservation  Policy.  Under  this  policy,  the  state  made  a  com- 
mitment to  maintain  the  properties  it  owned  along  Blount  Street. 
It  was  a  fine  idea,  but  it  might  never  have  become  reality  without 
the  dedication  and  enthusiasm  of  one  man,  J.  K.  Sherron,^ 
director  of  the  Office  of  State  Property. 

J.  K.  came  to  the  Blount  Street  project  without  pretending  he 
had  a  background  in  historic  preservation  per  se.  But,  as  they 
say,  one  convert  is  worth  a  thousand  faithful. 
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When  it  came  time  for  the  rough  proposal  to  come  up  for 
adoption  by  the  North  CaroHna  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
J.  K.  Sherron  was  there  to  guide  it  through.  When  it  came  time  to 
puzzle  out  guidelines  for  the  modifications  necessary  to  make 
some  of  the  older  buildings  usable,  J.  K.  was  there,  helping  to 
blend  a  combination  of  construction  experts,  architects,  and 
historians  into  a  working  team.  When  it  came  time  to  come  up 
with  the  money  to  put  all  these  plans  and  guidelines  into  effect, 
J.  K.  came  through  again. 

All  of  us  owe  J.  K.  Sherron  a  great  deal— not  just  for  the  row  of 
colorful  office  buildings  on  Blount  Street  but  for  the  inspira- 
tion to  push  on  with  preservation  projects. 

Those  projects  are  more  than  decorative  and  interesting;  they 
save  energy;  they  provide  jobs;  they  make  us  understand  some- 
thing about  the  people  who  have  come  before  us. 

I  hope  you  enjoy  the  rest  of  your  day  here,  and  I  hope  you  take 
from  this  conference  new  ideas  and  new  inspiration  as  you  work 
in  preservation.  Thank  you  for  asking  me  to  join  you. 


^J.  K.  Sherron,  Jr.  (1931-  ),  native  of  Fuquay-Varina;  resident  of  Raleigh; 
B.S.,  North  CaroHna  State  University;  U.S.  Navy,  1951-1955;  employed  in 
Raleigh  since  1959,  now  holding  position  of  director  of  Office  of  State  Property. 
J.  K.  Sherron,  Jr.,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April  3,  1980. 


STATEMENT  ON 
STUDY  OF  BROWN-LUNG  CASES 

Raleigh,  December  12,  1979 

[In  the  following  statement,  Governor  Hunt  called  for  a  study  of  the 
State  Industrial  Commission  and  its  handling  of  brown-lung  cases.  On 
July  16,  1980,  he  spoke  at  an  Industrial  Commission  meeting  in  Raleigh 
and  discussed  the  study  report  and  changes  that  were  being  made. 
Brown-lung  claims  had  increased,  and  the  long  delays  of  up  to  two  or 
three  years  on  byssinosis  cases  had  been  of  great  concern.  Governor 
Hunt  said  the  study  committee,  made  up  of  a  retired  textile  worker,  a 
company  executive,  a  lawyer  for  workers  and  a  lawyer  for  insurance 
carriers,  a  physician,  a  judge,  and  Dean  Robert  Gray  Byrd  of  the  law 
school  at  Chapel  Hill,  was  a  balanced  one;  it  had  done  a  good  job.  The 
report  had  reached  the  governor  in  April,  and  he  had  requested  the 
chairman  of  the  commission  to  carry  out  its  twenty-five  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  governor  said  a  number  of  administrative  changes  would 
improve  the  processing  of  claims,  that  the  docketing  process  was  being 
streamlined,  and  that  other  changes  were  being  made  to  improve  the 
situation.  The  General  Assembly  had  authorized  an  expanded  staff  for 
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the  commission.  In  his  1980  speech  to  the  commission,  the  governor 
detailed  various  matters  being  undertaken  and  reminded  the  com- 
mission that  it  was  not  an  advocate  but  that  it  owed  both  employees  and 
employers  a  "fair  and  timely  determination  of  claims."  He  concluded  by 
saying,  "Our  mutual  goal  is  fair  treatment— for  our  textile  industry  and 
for  our  textile  workers." 

But  these  developments  grew  out  of  the  study  called  for  in  the  follow- 
ing statement.] 

I  have  decided  to  ask  a  special  group  of  North  Carolinians  to 
conduct  a  ninety-day  study  of  our  State  Industrial  Commission 
and  its  handling  of  brown-lung  cases.  I  will  ask  that  group  to 
submit  to  me  recommendations — whether  they  be  adminis- 
trative, budgetary,  or  legislative — as  to  ways  the  commission 
can  speed  up  the  resolution  of  these  cases. 

I  am  concerned  that  it  often  takes  two  years  or  longer  to 
decide  these  cases  in  the  Industrial  Commission.  Both  the  plain- 
tiffs and  the  textile  companies  deserve  a  more  prompt  decision. 
That  is  the  issue  to  be  studied. 

For  the  study  group's  guidance,  I  have  identified  some  pos- 
sible areas  of  inquiry: 

Can  some  of  the  hearings  involved  in  an  individual  case  be 
consolidated? 

Can  the  process  of  filing  claims  be  simplified? 

Can  the  reporting  of  medical  findings  be  improved  and 
streamlined? 

Should  changes  be  made  in  the  commission's  scheduling 
priorities? 

Should  changes  in  the  commission's  rules  and  procedures  be 
considered,  perhaps  to  put  its  operation  on  a  more  judicial  basis? 

Again,  these  are  possible  lines  of  inquiry.  But  the  commission 
will  be  charged  with  reviewing  any  matter  that  bears  on  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 

The  formation  of  this  group  reflects  no  criticism  of  the  com- 
mission. Chairman  Bill  Stephenson^  has  expressed  to  me  his 
eagerness  for  a  study  that  will  help  him  and  other  members  of 
the  commission  cope  with  their  increasing  workload.  They  are 
good  people,  and  they  do  a  good  job.  But  we  recognize  that  they 
need  help  in  meeting  the  demands  placed  on  them. 

The  chairman  of  the  study  group  will  be  Bob  Byrd,^  who  served 
for  five  years  as  dean  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Law 
School.  I  expect  now  to  name  six  other  members,  and  they  will 
form  a  balanced  and  objective  group.  We  are  now  in  the  process 
of  firming  up  the  other  names,  and  we  will  announce  them  by  the 
end  of  this  week  and  possibly  by  the  end  of  the  day. 
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^William  Haywood  Stephenson  (1927-  ),  native  of  Willow  Springs;  resident 
of  Garner;  educated,  public  schools  and  Hoyles  Business  School;  on  staff  of  North 
Carolina  Industrial  Commission  since  1948,  as  court  reporter,  executive 
secretary,  deputy  commissioner,  and  commissioner;  named  chairman,  February, 
1977.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1971,  559;  news  release  of  Governor  Hunt,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1977. 

2Robert  Gray  Byrd  (1931-  ),  native  of  Selma;  B.A.  in  accounting,  J.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  U.S.  Army,  1957  to  1960;  with  Insti- 
tute of  Government,  Chapel  Hill,  1960-1963;  professor,  1963,  named  dean,  law 
school  of  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1974;  returned  to  full-time 
teaching,  1979.  David  Zucchino,  "Developments  at  Law  School  Are  on  His 
Docket,"  News  and  Observer,  July  17,  1977;  Martindale-Hubbell  Law  Directory, 
(1980),  V,  12;  "Byrd  Named  to  Craige  Professorship,"  Law  Alumni  Newsletter,  4 
(April,  1980),  2. 


FIRST  FLIGHT  SOCIETY  LUNCHEON 

Nags  Head,  December  17,  1979 

[Governor  Hunt  spoke  at  ten  o'clock  at  the  Wright  Memorial  in  Kitty 
Hawk  at  a  ceremony  sponsored  by  the  First  Flight  Society.  He  spoke  a 
second  time  at  a  luncheon  commemorating  the  seventy-sixth 
anniversary  of  the  Wright  brothers'  first  flight,  this  time  in  Nags  Head. 
His  Nags  Head  remarks  are  published  below.] 

It's  great  to  be  with  you  today  on  this  very  important 
occasion.  It  is  important  that  we  specially  honor  and  commemo- 
rate now  and  during  1980  the  anniversary  of  the  Wright 
brothers'  first  flight.  Our  nation  gave  this  historic  occasion 
special  significance  last  year;  and  this  year,  it's  our  turn. 

I  know  that  each  of  you  has  worked  hard  to  get  North  Caro- 
linians involved  in  honoring  the  Wright  brothers  in  1980.  I 
commend  you  for  your  efforts;  the  First  Flight  Society  is,  in  large 
measure,  responsible  for  our  state's  and  our  nation's  awareness 
of  the  Wright  brothers'  success.  Their  success  was  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  ever  to  happen  in  North  Carolina,  and  all 
North  Carolinians  need  to  recognize  and  appreciate  that. 

And  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the  story  of  the  Wright 
brothers  has  been  captured  in  a  one-hour  television  musical 
production  called  "The  Flight  Brothers!"  That  program  was 
done  by  the  Carolina  Regional  Theatre  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Television  Network  and  will  be  a  part  of  a  celcr 
bration  of  UNC-TV's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  1980.  I 
commend  those  two  groups  for  recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
Wright  brothers'  success.  I  know  North  Carolinians  will  enjoy 
and  learn  from  the  production;  I  know  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
portions  of  it  here  today. 
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The  Wright  brothers,  when  they  made  that  historic  first  flight, 
were  on  the  edge  of  a  new  world — the  world  of  aviation.  Aviation 
has,  of  course,  been  a  key  to  the  development  of  our  state  and  the 
nation. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  that  first  heavier-than-air 
flight  in  1903.  We  now  have  a  safe  and  efficient  system  of  air- 
ports and  airways  to  serve  North  Carolina.  We  are  proud  of 
North  Carolina's  aviation  heritage,  and  we  have  every  right  to 
be.  North  Carolina's  airport  system  is  among  the  best  and  most 
aggressive  in  the  nation. 

But  it  is  ironic  that  while  air  flight  got  its  start  here  in 
northeastern  North  Carolina,  this  area's  economic  development 
is  being  held  back  by  a  lack  of  good  air  service.  This  area's 
aviation  potential  simply  has  not  been  realized. 

I  am  very  conscious  of  your  area's  needs  in  this  respect,  and  we 
have  been  working  very  hard  to  bring  good  air  service  to 
northeastern  North  Carolina. 

Up  until  airline  deregulation,  the  possibilities  of  commuter 
operations  getting  started  in  this  area  were  not  good.  With  the 
expanded  commuter  service  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
particularly  in  New  Bern,  Kinston,  and  Rocky  Mount,  the 
potential  for  stop-over  services  in  northeastern  North  Carolina  is 
much  better  now  than  in  the  past,  particularly  for  Elizabeth  City 
and  Manteo. 

Mid-South  Airlines  is  studying  the  potential  air  service  needs 
of  Elizabeth  City  and  the  surrounding  area.  Depending  on  the 
results  of  that  study,  Mid-South  may  extend  its  commuter 
service  to  Elizabeth  City.  That  company  is  now  serving  New 
Bern,  Raleigh-Durham,  and  Norfolk.  I'm  sure  you'll  agree  that 
should  Mid-South  decide  to  serve  Elizabeth  City,  it  would  be  a 
big  boost  for  northeastern  North  Carolina. 

Just  this  week  Mid-South  placed  a  larger  jet  in  service 
between  RDU  and  New  Bern  because  of  increased  demand.  That 
shows  that  the  company  is  willing  to  make  changes  according  to 
the  demand  for  air  service. 

Also,  ISO  Commuter  plans  to  look  at  the  Manteo  area  to 
determine  the  potential  of  running  a  commuter  through  there.  If 
it  finds  that  sufficient  demand  exists,  the  route  would  probably 
be  from  Norfolk,  to  Manteo,  to  Cape  Hatteras,  and  back. 

So,  you  see,  the  possibilities  are  there,  and  I  promise  you  I  will 
do  everything  possible;  and  I  am  instructing  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Tom  Bradshaw  to  do  everything  possible  to  bring 
better  air  service  to  northeastern  North  Carolina. 

I  know  how  important  that  is.  As  governor,  I  have  spent  a 
great  amount  of  my  personal  time  trying  to  bring  more  industry 
to  North  Carolina.  And  the  company  presidents  that  I  talk  with 
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always  ask  at  the  beginning  about  the  air  service  in  the  specific 
area,  particularly  those  larger  companies  with  parent  offices 
elsewhere. 

I  am  from  eastern  North  Carolina,  and  I  know  how  this  area 
has  been  held  back  in  economic  development  partly  because  of 
the  air  service.  Good  roads  are  also  important  in  economic 
development,  and  we  are  working  on  this,  too. 

The  development  of  a  seafood  industrial  park  at  Wanchese  is 
one  example  of  the  strong  efforts  our  administration  is  making 
to  help  northeastern  North  Carolina. 

Back  in  August,  I  urged  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Com- 
pany to  let  Carolina  Power  and  Light  take  over  its  service  area 
here  and  get  out  of  North  Carolina.  Their  considerably  higher 
electric  rates  are  also  hampering  your  economic  development. 
VEPCO's  commercial  rate,  as  of  July  1  of  this  year,  ranged 
anywhere  from  44  to  57  percent  higher  than  CP&L's  rate.  Its 
industrial  rate  was  slightly  under  30  percent  higher. 

I'm  optimistic  about  North  Carolina's  future,  because  I  know 
our  state  and  I  know  our  people.  I'm  proud  of  the  progress  North 
Carolina  has  made,  but  I  know  we  have  more  to  do.  With  your 
help,  we  can  work  to  make  North  Carolina  the  best  it  can  be  and 
to  make  our  future  bright. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
SMALL  COMMUNITY  AND 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY 

Washington,  B.C.,  December  20,  1979 

Mr.  President,  members  of  Congress,  and  distinguished  guests. 
I  am  especially  happy  to  be  here  today  because,  for  me,  this 
occasion  represents  the  culmination  of  more  than  two  years  of 
hard  work.  During  those  two  years,  as  an  active  member  of  the 
National  Governors'  Association,  I  was  deeply  concerned  that 
the  states  did  not  have  an  adequate  way  to  address  the  growing 
problems  of  rural  areas  and  small  cities. 

The  governors  decided  to  create  a  permanent  subcommittee  to 
respond  to  these  concerns  and  very  kindly  asked  me  to  serve  as 
chairman.  After  taking  that  assignment,  it  quickly  became 
apparent  to  me  that  President  Carter  was  as  committed  to 
responding  to  the  situation  as  I  was.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  commitment  to 
a  partnership  between  your  administration  and  the  individual 
states  in  meeting  these  urgent  and  growing  needs. 
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The  policy  you  have  announced  today,  Mr.  President,  repre- 
sents a  historic  step  for  rural  and  small-town  America,  because  it 
signifies  your  resolve  that  the  problems  and  the  potential  of  the 
rural  areas  will  get  the  attention  they  are  due. 

But  this  policy  is  more  than  just  an  empty  promise  to  facili- 
tate rural  America's  entry  into  the  social  and  economic  main- 
stream. It  is  a  specific  plan  of  action  for  achieving  specific  goals. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  Small  Community  and  Rural 
Development  Policy  marshals  the  resources  of  the  federal 
government  without  imposing  on  the  states  a  blanket  set  of 
regulations  that  fail  to  take  into  account  the  diverse  character  of 
the  small  towns  and  rural  areas.  Rather,  the  policy  encourages 
innovative  decision-making  at  the  state  and  local  level,  creating 
a  partnership  among  the  different  levels  of  government  and  the 
private  sector. 

It  represents  creative  federalism  at  its  best.  It  ensures  that  the 
federal  government  will  support  and  further  state  and  local 
initiatives,  not  frustrate  them. 

In  North  Carolina  this  principle  is  being  applied  through  our 
state's  balanced  growth  policy — a  legislative  mandate  that  our 
rural  areas  are  not  ignored  as  the  state  grows  economically. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  established  the  direction  and  momen- 
tum necessary  for  us  to  proceed  with  the  task.  The  mechanisms 
that  are  being  established  for  implementation  of  this  policy  are 
sound,  and  I  very  much  look  forward  to  participating  in  the 
advisory  process  during  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

We  have  needed  this  kind  of  commitment  for  so  long.  The 
problems  have  been  recognized  and  talked  about  time  and  again. 
But  it  was  your  leadership  that  carried  us  forward. 

Mr.  President,  be  assured  that  I  will  give  full  support  to  this 
most  important  task.  My  congratulations  to  you  on  the 
successful  launching  of  a  new  era  of  hope  and  prosperity  for 
rural  and  small  town  America.  And  thank  you  for  asking  me  to 
share  this  historic  moment  with  you. 


TESTIMONY  ON 
ALTERNATIVE  ENERGY  CORPORATION 
BEFORE  THE  STATE  UTILITIES  COMMISSION 

Raleigh,  January  2,  1980 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  begin  this  new  decade  with  a  word  of 
thanks  to  this  Utilities  Commission.  I  could  list  a  long  string  of 
your  accomplishments  and  innovations  over  the  past  three 
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years,  but  that  would  take  too  much  time.  So  I  will  simply  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  you  have  given  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
the  benefit  of  the  toughest  and  most  effective  utility  regulation  of 
any  state  in  the  nation.  The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  having  the  vision  in  1977  to 
reform  and  revitalize  this  commission,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  a  part  of  making  that  change. 

I  come  here  today,  as  governor  of  North  Carolina,  to  register 
my  enthusiastic  and  unqualified  support  for  the  creation  of  an 
Alternative  Energy  Corporation  to  promote  research,  develop- 
ment, and  commercialization  of  new  energy  sources.  This 
commission's  proposal  for  a  nonprofit  corporation  funded  by  the 
ratepayers  through  utility  companies  is  a  bold  step  to  help  us 
face  up  to  our  critical  energy  needs.  If  legislation  is  needed  to 
accomplish  this,  I  will  support  it. 

The  time  for  talk  is  past,  and  the  time  for  action  is  here.  We  are 
not  running  out  of  energy.  We  are  running  out  of  cheap  oil  and 
gas.  The  future  does  not  have  to  be  cold  and  dark.  The  future  does 
not  have  to  bring  sacrifice  and  suffering.  If  we  act  now  and  if  we 
take  the  lead  in  North  Carolina,  we  can  develop  alternative 
sources  of  energy  that  will  provide  a  stable  and  secure  energy 
future. 

I  believe  that  our  state  and  our  nation  have  no  alternative  but 
to  develop  an  alternative  energy  path.  Federal  experts  used  to 
project  that  these  alternatives  could  provide  only  a  few  percent  of 
our  total  needs  by  the  year  2000.  Now,  they  say  20  percent — or 
more.  And  I  believe  we  can  do  better. 

The  nation  may  have  been  slow  to  respond  to  the  energy  crisis; 
but  North  Carolina  has  been  a  leader,  both  in  conservation  and 
in  development  of  new  resources.  Two  years  ago,  on  January  3, 
1978, 1  signed  an  executive  order  creating  an  Energy  Institute^  to 
promote  research  into  new  sources.  Only  ten  states  have  a  larger 
effort  than  ours.  But  I  believe  we  can  do  better. 

We  can  build  one  of  the  nation's  largest  and  most  creative 
energy  programs.  We  can  substitute  cheaper  and  more  stable 
fuels  for  foreign  oil.  We  can  provide  for  growth  and  prosperity  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  1980s,  in  the  1990s,  and  in  the  twenty- 
first  century. 

If  we  look  at  the  sources  we're  talking  about — wood,  solar, 
peat,  hydro,  cogeneration,  photo voltaics,  and  so  on — we  can  find 
plenty  to  argue  about.  But  I  believe  it  is  time  we  stopped  arguing 
over  which  alternative  will  win  out  in  the  future  and  how  much  it 
will  be  used.  I  believe  each  of  the  alternatives  will  find  its  place 
in  our  energy  future,  if  we  get  about  the  job  now. 

We  are  fortunate  in  North  Carolina  because  we  have  the 
natural  resources  to  exploit  these  options.  And  we  have  the 
research  capability. 
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We're  already  moving  full  speed  ahead  to  take  advantage  of 
the  abundance  of  wood  in  our  state.  State  government  has  taken 
the  lead  in  converting  its  buildings  to  wood  heat.  I  have  directed 
that  oil-fired  heating  systems  not  be  used  in  state  government 
unless  no  other  alternative  is  practical. 

We  have  vast  resources  of  peat,  and  we  need  to  speed  up  this 
program.  A  project  sponsored  by  the  Energy  Institute  found  that 
peat  can  be  used  as  a  fuel  in  the  brick  industry. 

Another  institute  project  found  that  a  North  Carolina  mineral 
called  olivine  can  make  heat-storage  bricks  that  are  as  good  as  or 
better  than  the  European  products  now  used  in  this  nation. 

Across  the  state,  we  have  identified  more  than  twenty  dams 
that  could  be  converted  to  power  producers. 

Along  the  coast  and  the  mountains  we  have  found  great 
promise  in  our  wind  resources. 

North  Carolina  gets  enough  sun  to  support  a  number  of  solar- 
energy  options.  And  we  have  a  real  chance  to  be  the  nation's 
leader  in  using  energy  from  photovoltaic  systems— that  is,  the 
direct  production  of  electricity  from  solar  energy.  Significant 
research  and  development  efforts  in  this  field  are  under  way  in 
the  Triangle  area. 

Some  of  these  alternatives  have  been  dismissed  in  the  past  as 
too  costly.  But  that  is  not  true  anymore.  Economic  evaluations 
now  indicate  that  many  of  them  will  deliver  energy  at  a  cost  of 
$30.00  to  $40.00  per  barrel  of  oil  equivalent.  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  OPEC  is  now  charging  at  least  $24.00  a  barrel,  and  the 
spot  market  is  bringing  up  to  $40.00  a  barrel.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  for  the  price  of  oil  to  go  even  higher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  list  these  options  to  make  an  important  point: 
we  already  have  in  hand  a  lot  of  good  research.  We  don't  need  to 
reinvent  the  windmill.  We  don't  need  waste  and  duplication  of 
effort. 

The  Alternative  Energy  Corporation  must  continue  to  promote 
research,  but  it  should  emphasize  development  and  commercial 
use  of  the  sources  we  already  know  about.  It's  time  to  stop  just 
talking  about  them  and  time  to  get  people  using  them. 

I  have  seen  the  many  filings  from  interested  parties  in  this 
case.  I  want  to  commend  all  of  them  and  to  thank  particularly 
the  utility  companies  for  their  cooperative  and  constructive 
attitude.  To  work,  this  plan  will  need  their  willing  and  enthusi- 
astic support.  They  have  been  supportive,  and  their  ideas  are 
valuable.  They  deserve  our  praise. 

I  know  this  commission  will  have  to  resolve  a  nvmiber  of  tough 
issues  as  it  seeks  to  develop  this  idea.  I  am  confident  of  this 
commission's  wisdom  and  therefore  will  comment  only 
sparingly. 
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I  believe  a  governing  board  of  about  thirteen  members  would 
be  best,  and  I  strongly  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  board  should 
represent  the  public,  not  the  power  companies. 

I  believe  we  should  consider  working  toward  a  merger  of  the 
Alternative  Energy  Corporation  and  the  Energy  Institute.  The 
institute  now  has  an  annual  state  budget  of  $600,000.  If  we 
combine  all  the  available  money,  we  can  gain  the  leverage  to 
attract  even  more  federal  and  private  money. 

I  believe  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  bringing  other 
energy  suppliers,  such  as  the  natural  gas  companies,  into  the 
corporation  eventually. 

I  hope  this  corporation  can  be  in  place  and  ready  to  go  to  work 
by  this  spring. 

We  cannot  afford  to  delay  this  effort.  This  is  new  ground.  We'll 
have  to  experiment.  We'll  have  to  be  flexible  and  innovative. 
We'll  have  to  take  some  risks  and  maybe  make  some  mistakes. 

But  the  important  thing  is  to  get  to  work,  to  try  and,  if  we  fail, 
to  try  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  pledge  to  you  and  to  the  commission  my 
strong  support  for  this  unique  approach.  I  commend  you  for  your 
leadership.  I  have  instructed  the  Energy  Division  and  the 
Energy  Institute  to  cooperate  fully  with  you  in  creating  this 
corporation.  As  governor,  I  stand  ready  to  help  you  in  any  way  I 
can. 

I  believe  this  idea  can  make  North  Carolina  a  national  leader 
in  energy  research  and  development.  I  believe  it  will  be  success- 
ful, and  I  believe  it  can  lead  us  to  a  secure  energy  future. 


^Executive  Order  Number  17. 


STATEMENT  ON 
INDUSTRIAL  FACILITY  FOR  WAKE  COUNTY 

Raleigh,  January  7,  1980 

[The  January  7  announcement  was  a  preview  of  things  to  come 
during  1980.  Industrial  growth  continued  at  an  exciting  pace,  and 
Governor  Hunt  spoke  frequently  at  groundbreakings  and  dedications 
and  other  industry-related  activities.  On  February  28  he  announced  that 
Rex  Plastics  of  Thomas ville  and  W.  Rosenlew,  Ltd.,  of  Fori,  Finland, 
would  jointly  begin  a  $6  million  manufacturing  company  in  Thomas- 
ville.  Heavy-duty  plastic  bags  and  shipping  sacks  would  be  made,  and 
sixty  people  would  be  employed  when  operation  began  in  late  1980.  The 
February  28  announcement  indicated  that  Rosenlew  was  the  fifteenth 
European  company,  of  those  with  which  Hunt  and  others  had  met  in 
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Switzerland  in  1979  and/ or  on  a  1978  industrial  mission  to  Europe,  that 
had  decided  to  locate  in  North  Carolina.  The  fifteen  companies  would 
invest  over  $120  million  and  employ  over  1,300  people  in  the  Tar  Heel 
State. 

On  April  3  the  governor  announced  that  Atlantic  Coast  Electronics  of 
Florida  would  construct  a  $3  million  plant  between  Creedmoor  and 
Butner;  the  company  would  produce  double-sided  printed  circuit  boards 
for  computer  and  telecommunications  equipment.  He  commended 
Granville  County's  John  Nelms  and  state  developer  Doug  Byrd  for  their 
efforts  in  recruiting  the  company. 

General  Electric  Company  announced  plans  on  April  15  to  expand  its 
manufacturing  complex  in  Wilmington  to  handle  production  of 
precision-machined  jet  engine  rotating  parts.  The  governor  issued  a 
statement  calling  General  Electric  "one  of  our  state's  good  corporate 
citizens.  .  .  ."  Plans  of  Wallace  Murray  of  New  York  City  were  unveiled 
on  May  2;  that  company  would  build  an  $8.5  million  manufacturing 
plant  in  Greensboro,  would  employ  150  people  to  manufacture  stainless 
steel  industrial  and  commercial  chimneys,  and  would  be  the  third 
Wallace  Murray  operation  in  North  Carolina;  it  would  be  operated  by 
the  Metalbestos  Systems  Division. 

The  following  day.  May  3,  Governor  Hunt  announced  that  Campbell 
Soup  Company  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  would  begin  construction 
within  sixty  days  of  its  food  production  plant  in  Maxton,  in  Robeson 
County.  The  plant  would  be  the  second  phase  of  an  estimated  $250 
million  overall  investment  plan  announced  by  Campbell  in  1978.  The 
first  phase  was  a  distribution  center  which  began  operating  in  1979. 
Five  hundred  people  would  be  employed  initially  by  the  new  plant,  but 
eventual  employment  was  expected  to  reach  1,000.  Campbell  had  also 
indicated  its  intention  of  buying  food  products  from  local  farmers.  Both 
Campbell  and  Wallace  Murray  had  investigated  numerous  sites  in  other 
states  as  well  as  in  North  Carolina  before  making  their  decisions  to 
locate  in  the  Tar  Heel  State. 

On  May  21,  1979,  Governor  Hunt  had  announced  plans  for  a  new 
GKN  plant  in  Burlington;  a  year  later,  on  May  14,  1980,  he  was  present 
to  dedicate  another  GKN  automotive  components  plant,  this  one  in 
Sanford.  GKN  had  worked  closely  with  the  Central  Carolina  Techni- 
cal College  extension  program  in  providing  training  for  its  employees, 
and  the  governor  called  the  company  "an  international  corporation 
with  an  outstanding  reputation." 

Later  the  same  month,  on  May  22,  the  governor  spoke  at  the  ground- 
breaking for  the  Byron  Jackson  plant  in  Charlotte.  The  plant  would 
manufacture  pumps  for  the  petroleum  industry.  In  searching  for  a  site, 
the  company  had  narrowed  its  choice  to  four  other  states  and  North 
Carolina  before  making  its  final  selection. 

Industrial  development  continued  throughout  the  summer,  and  on 
June  10  Governor  Hunt  was  in  Rockingham  where  Burlington  Indus- 
tries was  investing  $40  million  to  replace  a  plant  built  in  1895  and 
operated  since  1946  by  Burlington.  The  governor  noted  the  fact  that 
Burlington  was  making  a  similar  investment  in  McDowell  County  to 
replace  a  facility  over  sixty  years  old.  Part  of  the  investment  would  go 
toward  training  employees  to  operate  more  efficient  and  modern  equip- 
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ment  in  the  rebuilt  Rockingham  plant.  Governor  Hunt  reported  that 
Burlington  had  31,000  employees  at  fifty-eight  plants  across  North 
Carolina. 

A  multimillion  dollar  expansion  of  the  Badin  plant  of  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  was  announced  by  the  governor  on  July  14. 
Alcoa's  expansion  would  increase  production  capacity  by  about  50 
percent,  adding  a  third  potline  and  supporting  facilities.  A  few  days 
later,  July  17,  Governor  Hunt  was  in  Shelby  to  announce  that  Copeland 
Corporation  would  build  a  $20  million  plant  in  Shelby  to  manufacture 
compressors.  The  governor  said  that  Union  Carbide  had  announced 
plans  to  construct  a  multimillion  dollar  plant,  also  in  Shelby,  to  manu- 
facture electronics-related  products.  He  used  these  as  examples  of  efforts 
to  recruit  nontraditional  industries  for  North  Carolina. 

On  July  22  Governor  Hunt  was  in  Southern  Pines  for  another  plant 
dedication.  ARO  Corporation  had  selected  North  Carolina  after  con- 
sidering sites  all  over  the  United  States.  The  governor  commended  the 
company's  training  program,  saying  it  set  "an  outstanding  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  North  Carolina."  It  had  worked  with 
Sandhills  Community  College  in  providing  this  training. 

Franklin  Electric's  Whiteville  plant  was  dedicated  on  August  7,  with 
Governor  Hunt  as  the  featured  speaker.  Training  had  been  provided  for 
employees  through  cooperation  with  Southeastern  Community  Col- 
lege, and  the  governor  expressed  appreciation  to  officials  of  the 
company  for  providing  jobs  in  an  area  where  they  were  badly  needed 
and  for  providing  good  working  conditions  for  the  employees. 

Governor  Hunt  participated  in  two  industrial  plant  dedications  in 
September.  The  first,  on  the  twelfth,  was  in  Greensboro  when  Carolina 
Tractor  and  Equipment  Company  was  dedicated.  The  company  had 
moved  to  a  larger  facility  in  that  city  and  at  the  time  of  the  dedication 
had  sixty  employees  working  in  a  63,000-square-foot  facility  on  a  23- 
acre  site.  And  on  September  23  the  governor  participated  in  the  FMC 
Corporation  dedication  in  Morganton.  The  company  had  provided 
training  for  employees  in  cooperation  with  Western  Piedmont  Com- 
munity College. 

Again  in  October  there  were  two  industrial  development  events.  On 
October  22  Governor  Hunt  announced  that  the  M.A.N.  Truck  and  Bus 
Company  of  Augsburg,  West  Germany,  would  locate  a  multimillion 
dollar  manufacturing  operation  in  Rowan  County  near  Cleveland.  It 
would  manufacture  commuter  buses  for  cities  throughout  the  United 
States;  production  was  expected  to  begin  by  August,  1981,  and  400 
people  would  initially  be  employed.  A  groundbreaking  for  Siecor- 
Superior  was  held  in  Hickory  on  October  24.  The  new  fiber  optic  cabling 
facility  represented  a  $5  million  investment  and  would  employ  about 
seventy  people  by  the  end  of  1981,  a  number  that  would  increase  to  109 
employees  in  1985.  The  governor  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  July  the 
company  had  decided  to  call  North  Carolina  home  for  its  corporate 
headquarters.  He  praised  the  record  of  the  Catawba  County  Industrial 
Development  Commission  since  its  organization  in  1978,  saying  the 
county  had  had  thirteen  announcements  of  $100  million  in  new  and 
expanded  plants. 
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The  industrial  year  ended  on  December  2  at  an  open  house  for  the 
Westinghouse  plant  in  Fayetteville.  The  governor  recalled  that  West- 
inghouse  already  had  manufacturing  facilities  in  Charlotte,  Arden, 
Pinetops,  Winston-Salem,  Greensboro,  and  Raleigh,  providing  4,000 
jobs  for  North  Carolinians.  He  was  pleased,  he  said,  that  the  company 
had  decided  "to  place  its  trust  and  faith  in  this  part  of  North  Carolina." 

Governor  Hunt  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
field  of  industrial  development  in  the  last  year  of  his  first  term  in  office.] 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  North  Carolina  has  been 
selected  as  the  location  of  a  major  pharmaceutical  and  fine 
chemicals  manufacturing  facility,  to  be  constructed  in  Wake 
County. 

Ajinomoto  USA,  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Ajinomoto 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  one  of  the  largest  food  and  fine 
chemical  producers  in  the  world,  will  make  a  formal  announce- 
ment this  spring  concerning  details  for  construction  of  its  first 
American  facility,  subject  to  completion  of  financial  arrange- 
ments and  necessary  site  development  plans. 

Ajinomoto  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  amino  acids  for 
utilization  in  pharmaceuticals,  food,  animal  feeds,  and  specialty 
chemicals.  I  visited  its  facilities  during  my  recent  visit  to  Japan, 
and  I  am  convinced  this  firm  will  provide  North  Carolina  with 
the  most  advanced  technology  in  this  very  important  industrial 
field. 

Furthermore,  the  decision  by  Ajinomoto  to  locate  here  offers 
an  excellent  employment  opportunity  for  our  state.  It  under- 
scores the  attractiveness  of  North  Carolina  and  Wake  County  for 
new  industrial  prospects. 

Ajinomoto  is  typical  of  the  many  fine  Japanese  firms  now 
showing  an  active  interest  in  North  Carolina,  and  it  is  the  fourth 
Japanese  company  to  announce  plans  to  build  a  plant  in  the 
state. 

The  first  three  to  make  announcements— a  manufacturer  of 
heavy  electrical  machinery,  a  seafood-processing  firm,  and  a 
manufacturer  of  finished  wood  products — represent  a  total 
investment  of  $20  million. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  by  Ajinomoto 's  decision  to  con- 
struct its  facility  in  North  Carolina,  because  its  investment  will 
be  larger  than  those  of  the  other  three  firms  combined. 

Our  trade  delegation  to  Japan  called  on  twenty  companies  in 
that  country,  and  the  fact  that  four  of  them  have  already 
announced  plans  to  locate  here  is  an  exciting  development. 

We  plan  to  maintain  and  pursue  our  contacts  with  Japanese 
business  firms  with  an  eye  toward  creating  the  kinds  of  high- 
wage,  high-skill  jobs  that  will  boost  North  Carolina's  economy 
and  improve  the  lives  of  our  people. 
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MAYOR'S  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Greensboro,  January  9,  1980 
[The  breakfast  was  held  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Greensboro.] 

Dr.  McEachem,^  Mayor  Melvin,  Congressman  Preyer,  and 
distinguished  guests,  I  was  honored  to  be  invited  to  speak  to  this, 
the  Fifth  Annual  Mayor's  Prayer  Breakfast.  This  event  is 
becoming  quite  an  institution  in  Greensboro,  as  evidenced  by 
the  large  group  of  people  who  have  turned  out  this  morning. 

I  have  been  preceded  in  past  years  by  a  distinguished  series  of 
speakers  that  included  Rich  Preyer,  Jim  Melvin,  and  Robert 
Morgan.2  I'm  flattered  to  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  add 
my  name  to  that  list. 

I  was  asked  to  say  some  things  this  morning  about  the  role  of 
Christian  men  and  women  in  government  and  politics.  Well,  one 
thing  is  certain.  There  is  no  more  appropriate  setting  than  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Greensboro  to  talk  on  that  topic.  I  say  that  not 
just  because  it  is  the  largest  Southern  Baptist  congregation  in 
North  Carolina,  with  almost  4,000  members,  but  also  because  so 
many  members  of  that  congregation  have  made  lasting 
contributions  through  the  years  to  their  community,  their  state, 
and  their  country. 

Because  of  the  leadership  of  Al  McEachem  and  his  prede- 
cessors. First  Baptist  is  known  all  over  North  Carolina  for  its 
progressive  outlook  and  its  determination  to  take  seriously  its 
role  as  an  active  Christian  voice  in  society.  The  members  of  this 
church  do  more  than  just  talk  about  lending  a  helping  hand  to 
their  fellow  men  and  women.  They  give  one  third  of  an  annual 
budget  of  almost  $1  million  to  its  various  missions. 

I  think  that,  all  too  often,  active  church  members — and  I'm 
talking  about  sincere,  intelligent  people  who  have  a  lot  to 
contribute — tend  to  shy  away  from  becoming  involved  in  public 
life,  particularly  government  and  politics.  In  the  complicated, 
challenging,  and  oftentimes  dangerous  world  we  occupy  today, 
we  as  Christians  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  doing  that. 

Responsibility  to  others  is  the  very  essence  of  Christianity, 
and  it  is  the  very  essence  of  what  government  and  politics  should 
be  all  about. 

What  higher  calling,  for  instance,  can  there  be  than  trjdng  to 
do  something  about  problems  like  inflation  and  unemployment, 
which  put  such  a  heavy  burden  on  the  poor  and  the  elderly? 

What  could  be  more  important  to  the  true  Christian  than 
contributing  to  the  education  of  our  children  by  becoming 
involved  in  programs  that  make  better  schools? 
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And  Christians  must  be  concerned  about  the  conservation  of 
the  energy  resources  we  have  now  and  the  development  of  alter- 
native sources  of  energy.  We  don't  want  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  to  live  in  a  world  that  is  cold  and  dark.  And  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  that  way. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  a  commitment  to  maintain- 
ing and  improving  the  quality  of  life — whether  we  do  it  through 
participation  in  voluntary  action  programs,  becoming  involved 
in  the  political  process,  or  pursuing  civil  service  as  a  career. 

Every  individual  has  something  to  offer,  and  in  doing  so  can 
help  make  life  better  for  others.  In  helping  to  shape  an  improved 
local  school  system,  for  example,  we  make  our  communities  more 
attractive  to  the  kind  of  high -wage,  high -skill  industry  we  are 
trying  to  bring  to  North  Carolina.  And  when  we  do  that,  we 
make  available  the  kind  of  jobs  that  give  people  a  decent  income 
and  a  better  way  of  life. 

Here  in  Greensboro  and  Guilford  County,  those  in  positions  of 
leadership  in  government,  politics,  religion,  and  business  have 
always  been  serious  and  enthusiastic  about  doing  what  it  takes 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life. 

This  city  happened  to  be  the  scene  of  a  tragic  act  of  violence 
last  November.^  And  while  all  of  us  were  saddened  that  lives 
were  lost,  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  the  people  of  Greensboro 
responded  to  that  tragedy  as  perhaps  few  other  cities  could  have. 

Public  officials,  civic  and  religious  leaders,  and  the  citizens  of 
Greensboro— btack  and  white,  rich  and  poor— saw  to  it  in  the 
ensuing  days  and  weeks  that  that  violence  did  not  beget  vio- 
lence, that  extremism  did  not  beget  extremism. 

The  response  here  was  typical  of  the  people  of  Greensboro,  a 
city  with  a  proud  tradition  of  leadership  in  the  area  of  human 
relations.  It  is  the  kind  of  spirit  that  characterized  the  sit-ins  here 
in  1960.  And  it  is  certainly  fitting  that  a  state  historical  marker 
commemorating  that  very  important  part  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  will  be  placed  here.'^ 

Peaceful  resolution  of  differences  is  the  Christian  way,  and  it 
has  also  been  the  North  Carolina  way.  That  is  why  I  recently 
took  the  public  position  that  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
should  be  given  the  support  and  direction  they  need  to  gather 
information  on  the  activities  of  violence-prone  organizations, 
and  at  the  same  time  respect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
individuals. 

The  stand  I  have  taken  on  that  issue  is  consistent  with  North 
Carolina's  progressive  tradition  and  with  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood that  I  have  been  talking  about  today.  I  hope  that  for 
however  long  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve  as  your  governor,  my 
administration  will  be  characterized  by  that  same  spirit. 
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^Alton  Howard  McEachern  (1932-  ),  native  of  Thomasville,  Georgia; 
resident  of  Greensboro;  B.A.,  Mercer  University;  B.D.,  Th.M.,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary;  D.  Ministry,  University  of  Glasgow  (Scotland);  post- 
graduate work,  Oxford  University  (England);  ordained  to  Baptist  ministry,  1952; 
pastor  of  churches  in  Macon,  Georgia;  Dupont,  Indiana;  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
Huntington,  West  Virginia,  1952-1973;  pastor,  First  Baptist  Church,  Greensboro, 
since  1974;  adjunct  professor  of  preaching,  Southern  Baptist  Seminary,  1973- 
1974,  1976,  and  Midwestern  Baptist  Seminary,  1975.  Who's  Who  in  Religion,  434. 

^Robert  B.  Morgan  (1925-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Lillington;  B.S.,  East 
Carolina  University;  J.D.,  Wake  Forest  University;  lawyer;  former  clerk  of 
superior  court;  lieutenant  colonel  ret.,  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve;  member  of  state 
Senate,  1955,  1959,  1963-1967;  president  pro  tem  in  1965;  elected  attorney 
general  November,  1968,  and  reelected  in  1972;  elected  to  United  States  Senate 
November  5,  1974;  defeated  November  4, 1980.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1979,  239; 
News  and  Observer,  November  6,  1980. 

^On  November  3,  1979,  there  had  been  a  shootout  between  Ku  Klux  Klansmen 
and  Communists  and  other  anti-Klan  protestors  in  Greensboro.  Members  of  the 
communist  organization  had  passed  out  handbills  inviting  people  to  a  "Death  to 
the  Klan"  protest  march.  The  march  was  held  in  a  black  section  of  Greensboro. 
Klansmen  pulled  up  in  a  van  and  several  cars;  they  shouted  racial  slurs; 
marchers  beat  on  the  cars  with  sticks;  whites  leaped  out  of  the  van  and  began 
firing  at  the  demonstrators.  After  four  minutes  of  shooting,  police  with  shotguns 
were  able  to  clear  the  streets.  The  five  who  were  killed  were  anti-Klan  demon- 
strators; two  Klansmen  and  two  demonstrators  were  injured.  Fourteen  persons 
were  arrested,  with  Klansmen  being  charged  with  murder,  one  demonstrator 
charged  with  inciting  to  riot  and  one  with  interfering  with  an  officer.  Felony  riot 
charges  were  handed  down  on  May  2  by  a  Guilford  County  grand  jury  against  six 
Communist  Workers  party  members.  The  first  six  Klansmen  were  scheduled  to 
go  on  trial  June  16.  In  the  meantime,  the  Greensboro  Police  Department  had  been 
cleared  of  any  criminal  liability  by  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice.  "Shootout  in  Greensboro,"  Time,  114  (November  12, 1979), 
31.  Dan  Lohwasser,  "Rally  Shootings  Left  Mark  on  Greensboro,"  News  and 
Observer,  May  4,  1980;  Steve  Levin,  "Anti-Klan  Group  Rallies  in  Protest,"  News 
and  Observer,  May  4,  1980. 

Six  Ku  Klux  Klansmen  and  Nazis  were  cleared  of  all  charges  on  November  17, 
1980,  thereby  ending  "the  longest  criminal  trial  in  North  Carolina's  history." 
The  jury  of  six  white  men  and  six  white  women  deliberated  thirty-five  and  a  half 
hours  before  reaching  a  verdict.  Thirty-six  times  the  deputy  court  clerk  read  "not 
guilty"  as  the  men  were  found  innocent  of  felonious  rioting  and  five  charges  of 
first-degree  murder.  The  jury  had  determined  that  the  defendants  had  acted  in 
self-defense,  but  the  verdict  was  not  a  popular  one  and  brought  many  outcries  of 
shock  and  dismay  in  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere  in  the  nation.  Federal 
authorities  suggested  the  possibility  of  prosecution  for  violation  of  civil  rights, 
but  no  further  action  was  taken.  See  Ginny  Carroll,  "Klansmen,  Nazis  Found 
Innocent,"  and  Rick  Warner,  "Self-defense  Cited  in  Acquittal,"  both  in  News  and 
Observer,  November  18,  1980. 

^Historical  Marker  J  79,  Sit-ins,  was  erected  February  1, 1980.  Its  inscription  is: 
"Launched  the  national  drive  for  integrated  lunch  counters,  February  1,  1960,  in 
Woolworth  store  2  blocks  south";  it  was  located  on  the  corner  of  Elm  Street  and 
Friendly  Avenue  in  Greensboro.  Jerry  C.  Cashion  to  Harold  C.  Rhudy,  December 
19,  1979;  H.  C.  Rhudy  to  Jerry  C.  Cashion,  February  4,  1980;  "Official  Expects 
Historic  Sit-ins  Marker  to  Be  Installed,"  News  and  Observer,  December  20, 1979. 
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STATEMENT  ON  INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH 

Raleigh,  January  10,  1980 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  announce  today  that  for  the  third  year  in  a 
row  North  CaroHna  has  attracted  an  all-time  record  amount  of 
industrial  investment. 

The  total  industrial  capital  investment  for  1979  was  $2.4 
billion.  That  will  create  more  than  37,000  jobs  for  North  Caro- 
linians. 

Since  January,  1977,  new  and  expanding  industries  worth  $5.9 
billion  have  been  announced,  with  more  than  90,000  new  jobs 
created.  That  three-year  investment  total  exceeds  that  of  any 
four-year  period  in  the  history  of  this  state.  In  fact,  we  have  had 
nearly  as  much  new  capital  investment  announced  in  the  past 
three  years  as  in  the  eight  previous  years  combined. 

This  has  been  a  period  of  unprecedented  growth  in  our 
employment  and  in  our  industrial  economy. 

The  37,000  new  industrial  jobs  for  1979  are  the  second  highest 
total  in  history,  and  the  90,000  jobs  over  the  last  three  years  are 
more  than  the  previous  four  years  combined. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  fast  our  industrial  recruitment  has 
been  growing,  note  that  it  took  until  1976  to  achieve  our  first 
billion -dollar  year.  Just  two  years  later,  in  1978,  we  reached  $2 
billion.  And  in  1979  we  had  another  20  percent  increase. 

It's  important  not  only  that  we  are  growing,  but  how  we  are 
growing.  And  we  are  growing  with  quality  and  diversity. 

The  categories  of  new  investment  reflect  the  new  blood 
coming  into  our  state.  In  1979  the  top  five  categories  for  new 
investment  were  petroleum  refining,  machinery,  automobile  and 
truck  related,  electronics  and  electrical,  and  lumber  and  wood. 
Compare  that  with  1969,  when  the  leaders  were  chemicals, 
textiles,  machinery,  furniture,  and  fabricated  metals. 

This  increasing  diversity  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
textile  employment  now  represents  approximately  30  percent  of 
manufacturing  jobs,  compared  to  nearly  40  percent  ten  years 
ago. 

North  Carolina  has  more  people  employed  in  electronics  and 
electrical  manufacturing  than  any  of  the  eight  South  Atlantic 
states. 

These  figures,  of  course,  are  bringing  with  them  demands  for 
new  skills.  That  is  why  we  are  now  taking  steps  to  see  that  our 
education  and  training  system  supplies  those  skills. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  we  will  continue  our  strong  efforts  in 
the  international  marketplace.  In  the  first  two  years  of  this 
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administration,  there  was  more  international  investment  in 
North  Carolina  than  the  previous  thirteen  years  combined. 

Again  this  year  we  set  a  record  with  $206  million  in  foreign 
investment,  and  we've  seen  an  equally  fast  growth  in  inter- 
national trade.  Last  year  North  Carolina  companies  exported 
$3.3  billion  in  manufactured  goods  compared  with  $2.2  billion  in 
1976. 

As  I  look  ahead  at  our  economic  picture,  there  is  great  reason 
for  optimism.  We  will  of  course  continue  to  be  affected  by 
national  and  international  conditions.  But  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  North  Carolina's  economy  will  also  continue  to  diver- 
sify, expand,  and  improve  in  quality. 


STATEMENT  ON 
GOVERNOR'S  COMMUNITIES 
OF  EXCELLENCE  AWARD  PROGRAM 

Raleigh,  January  17,  1980 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  today  that  we  will  make  an  even 
more  vigorous  effort  this  year  to  help  small  communities  in 
North  Carolina  recruit  industrial  development. 

Beginning  January  29  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  hold 
a  series  of  meetings  across  the  state  to  explain  the  second  annual 
Governor's  Communities  of  Excellence  Award  program  to 
community  leaders. 

Last  year,  seventy -seven  communities  of  15,000  population  or 
less  qualified  for  the  award.  Approximately  110  had  applied.  The 
award  is  given  to  those  communities  that  meet  several 
requirements  designed  to  make  them  more  capable  of  recruiting 
industry.  For  example,  they  must  have  available  industrial  sites. 

The  award-winning  communities  receive  special  attention 
from  state  industrial  recruiters  looking  for  industrial  sites. 
Communities  of  Excellence  are  given  special  consideration  when 
appljdng  for  funds  from  the  new  basic  building  program.  They 
are  featured  in  our  state  industrial  advertising  program. 

This  year  other  departments  of  state  government  will  support 
this  program.  For  example,  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Community  Development  will  give  priority  to 
requests  from  award-winning  communities  for  downtown 
revitalization  assistance. 

The  industrial  recruitment  process  usually  starts  with  an 
industry  considering  several  communities  in  this  state  and 
others.  At  the  beginning,  industry  only  looks  at  bottom -line 
profit.  At  this  stage,  a  community  at  least  needs  to  have  its 
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information  organized  in  a  useful  manner.  The  Communities  of 
Excellence  program  has  helped  them  organize  that  information. 

This  year  we  won't  just  stop  with  the  Communities  of  Excel- 
lence program.  For  the  first  time  in  North  Carolina  we  will  help 
communities  select  the  type  of  industry  they  should  be  going 
after  and  tell  them  how  to  go  get  it. 

Previously  our  communities  have  done  a  great  job  selling 
companies  that  have  come  knocking  on  our  doors,  and  despite 
the  so-called  recession  they  are  continuing  to  knock  just  as  hard 
as  two  years  ago.  But  the  best  thing  a  community  can  do  for  its 
economy  is  go  after  the  type  of  industry  it  needs. 

In  March  and  April  we  will  hold  another  series  of  meetings  to 
help  communities  develop  this  new  approach. 

In  summary,  North  Carolina  continues  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
industrial  investment  where  its  people  are.  We  are  almost  unique 
in  the  country  in  that  regard.  These  programs  announced  today 
will  help  us  keep  it  that  way. 


STATEMENT  ON  SPEEDY  TRIALS  REPORT 

Raleigh,  January  18,  1980 

We  are  today  releasing  to  the  public  the  report  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act^  submitted  to  us  by  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts  and  the  State  Budget 
Office.  This  survey  and  report  were  prepared  at  our  request  when 
we  were  advised  that  cases  had  been  dismissed  in  superior  courts 
because  of  failure  to  prosecute  within  the  time  period  specified  in 
the  Speedy  Trial  Act. 

The  report  comes  from  a  survey  of  the  three  judicial  districts 
which  apparently  had  the  greatest  number  of  dismissals  under 
the  act.  In  addition  to  the  survey  of  these  districts,  we  have  also 
received  information  from  the  senior  resident  superior  court 
judges  and  the  district  attorneys  in  most  of  the  judicial  districts 
not  actually  surveyed. 

Initially,  we  thank  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts  and 
the  State  Budget  Office  for  a  comprehensive  and  meaningful 
report.  We  also  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the  judges,  the 
district  attorneys,  and  the  clerks  of  superior  courts  in  all  judi- 
cial districts  without  whose  cooperation  this  information  could 
not  have  been  assembled. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  first  estimate  of  the  number  of 
cases  dismissed  under  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  was  in  error. 
Actually,  during  the  first  nine  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  act,  a  total  of  twenty-seven  cases  were  dismissed  in  superior 
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courts.  After  the  first  twelve  months,  forty-two  cases  involving 
twenty-six  defendants  had  been  dismissed  in  the  three  districts 
surveyed.  Fourteen  of  the  cases  were  dismissed  without  prejudice 
so  that  they  could  be  reopened  at  a  later  date. 

We  conclude  that  none  of  the  cases  dismissed  in  the  three 
districts  surveyed  resulted  from  a  shortage  of  personnel  or  a  lack 
of  court  sessions,  feather  it  appears  that  most  dismissals  could 
have  been  avoided  by  better  calendaring  and  tracking  proce- 
dures, improved  notification  procedures,  and  a  closer  coordina- 
tion between  the  clerks'  offices  and  the  offices  of  the  district 
attorneys.  Further,  the  information  furnished  us  seems  to 
indicate  a  need  for  reevaluating  the  present  arraignment 
procedure. 

Many  of  the  problems  in  this  area  may  be  attributed  to  the 
rapid  turnover  of  the  staff  of  the  district  attorneys:  and  we, 
therefore,  recommend  passage  of  pending  legislation  that  would 
create  a  career  compensation  plan  for  assistant  district 
attorneys. 

We  also  conclude  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  study  of  the  impact 
of  the  fair  sentencing  legislation  on  the  flow  of  cases  through  the 
judicial  system:  and  we,  therefore,  plan  to  announce  the 
formation  of  a  committee  to  study  the  implementation  of  the  act 
and  to  monitor  its  effectiveness  when  implemented. 

In  summary,  the  report  indicates  to  us  that  the  speedy  trials 
law  is  workable.  The  law  has  already  served  the  purpose  of 
identifjdng  problems  in  the  operation  of  the  courts.  To  provide 
the  districts  time  for  improving  these  operations,  we  believe  it 
appropriate  that  the  General  Assembly  delay  until  October  1, 
1981,  the  implementation  of  the  ninety-day  deadline.^ 


^Report  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  Concerning  Implementation  of  Article  35  of  Chapter  15A  of 
the  General  Statutes,  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  was  prepared  by  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  Courts  and  the  Office  of  State  Budget.  Reports  referred  to  were  from 
Judicial  Districts  15-A,  25,  and  26. 

2"An  Act  to  Amend  and  Postpone  the  Effective  Date  of  Certain  Portions  of  the 
Speedy  Trial  Law"  substituted  the  year  1981  for  the  year  1980  in  G.S.  15A-701(al) 
and  was  made  effective  upon  ratification,  which  was  June  25,  1980.  A^.C.  Session 
Laws,  1979,  Second  Session,  1980,  c.  1317. 


MONROE-UNION  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

WiNGATE,  January  18,  1980 

[In  the  first  quarter  of  1980  Governor  Hunt  spoke  to  chambers  of 
commerce  of  Elizabeth  City  (January  10),  Louisburg  (January  15), 
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Greater  Whiteville  (January  21),  Concord-Kannapolis  (January  22), 
Marion  (January  28),  Fayetteville  (February  12),  Wilmington  (Febru- 
ary 13),  Lumberton  (February  15),  Sanford  Area  (February  19),  and 
Fuquay-Varina  (March  7).  In  most  of  these  speeches,  the  governor 
discussed  inflation,  industry,  energy,  and  education;  he  adapted  each  to 
include  matters  of  interest  in  a  particular  locale.  For  example,  in  Eliza- 
beth City  he  discussed  problems  with  regard  to  VEPCO,  saying  that 
that  power  company  was  one  of  the  causes  of  inflation  in  northeastern 
North  Carolina  and  calling  on  the  utility  to  get  out  of  North  Carolina. 
The  speeches  made  in  February  tended  to  concentrate  on  a  more  limited 
number  of  subjects  than  those  made  in  January.  For  example,  in 
Wilmington  Hunt  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  port  there;  he  also  talked  about  the  potential  of  the  area  in 
attracting  tourists.  When  he  spoke  in  Fayetteville  he  talked  at  some 
length  about  crime  control.  In  all  of  the  talks  the  governor  dwelt  on 
industrial  development  and  growth.  His  speech  to  the  Gastonia  Rotary 
Club  on  January  17  was  similar  to  those  made  to  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  January.] 

I'm  glad  to  have  this  chance  to  come  to  Union  County  today 
and  visit  with  this  distinguished  group  of  civic  and  business 
leaders.  I  want  to  share  with  you  some  of  my  thoughts  about 
North  Carolina  and  the  nation  as  we  begin  the  1980s. 

I  don't  believe  we  can  talk  about  North  Carolina  without 
looking  at  the  national  and  international  situation.  This  decade 
began  with  Russia's  invasion  of  Afghanistan.^  That  ought  to 
wake  us  up  to  some  harsh  realities. 

I  think  it's  time  America  stood  up.  I'm  glad  that  President 
Carter  is  taking  a  new  look  at  our  relationship  with  the  Soviets. 
And  we  ought  to  resist  Soviet  aggression  with  all  the  pressure  we 
can  muster — economically  and  internationally. 

Soviet  aggression  is  not  the  only  threat  to  our  way  of  life. 
Double-digit  inflation  can  also  destroy  a  country.  And  we  must 
resolve  ourselves  to  getting  it  under  control  and  putting  our 
economic  house  in  order. 

I  wish  every  governor  in  every  state  had  done  what  we  did  this 
year  and  held  the  line  against  inflationary  pay  raises  for  state 
employees.  It  was  tough,  and  we  got  a  lot  of  criticism.  But  if  the 
other  forty-nine  states  and  the  federal  government  had  stood 
strong,  I  don't  believe  inflation  would  be  running  at  13  percent 
today. 

We  have  other  serious  economic  problems: 
OPEC^  and  Big  Oil  are  literally  robbing  us  at  the  gasoline 
pump. 

The  dollar  is  pitifully  weak  on  the  world  market. 
The  costs  of  government  and  taxes  and  regulation  are  unbear- 
able for  many  farmers,  businesses,  and  individuals. 
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It  is  time  for  us  to  pull  together  and  get  to  work.  It  is  time  for 
bold  but  steady  leadership,  leadership  that  will  carefully  and 
responsibly  analyze  our  problems  and  mobilize  all  the  talents 
and  energy  of  our  people  against  them. 

I  think  North  Carolina  can  be  a  leader.  I  think  good  things  are 
happening  in  our  state  and  in  Union  County.  I  think  we're 
moving  ahead.  And  I'm  optimistic  about  our  future. 

In  the  last  three  years.  North  Carolina  has  attracted  more  new 
and  expanded  industry  than  ever  before.  In  that  period, 
industries  have  announced  plans  to  build  $5.9  billion  in  new 
plants  and  expansions.  That  is  the  greatest  industrial  growth  in 
our  history.  It's  more  investment  in  the  last  three  years  than  in 
the  eight  previous  years  combined. 

It  will  mean  90,000  new  industrial  jobs  for  our  people.  And 
experts  say  each  one  of  those  jobs  will  create  two  other  jobs. 

Industry  is  growing  in  Union  County.  There  are  now  ninety 
well-diversified  industries  in  this  area,  and  you  have  the  second 
lowest  unemployment  rate  in  North  Carolina  as  of  November. 
Union  County  is  moving  forward  through  the  help  and 
determination  of  people  like  you. 

You  now  have  the  new  Hoyle  C.  Griffin  Animal  Diagnostic 
Center  that  is  serving  several  counties  in  the  area.  The  Ellen 
Fitzgerald  Senior  Citizen  Center  is  here,  and  it's  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  North  Carolina.  You  have  successfully  worked  during 
the  last  two  and  a  half  years  to  ease  your  once  severe  shortage  of 
physicians  in  this  area.  Through  your  physician  recruitment 
efforts,  you  have  recruited  fourteen  new  physicians  specializing 
in  various  medical  fields.  And  your  voters  approved  a  $13  million 
bond  issue  in  December,  1979,  for  Union  Memorial  Hospital. 

That  kind  of  progress  along  with  our  economic  growth  is  why 
I'm  optimistic  about  North  Carolina's  future.  I'm  optimistic 
about  energy,  too.  We're  not  running  out  of  energy.  We're 
running  out  of  cheap  oil  and  gas.  The  future  doesn't  have  to  be 
cold  and  dark.  The  future  doesn't  have  to  bring  sacrifice  and 
suffering.  We  can  protect  our  standard  of  living.  We  can  provide 
a  secure  energy  future. 

In  the  next  twenty  years,  we  can  develop  alternative  sources  of 
energy  that  can  provide  20  percent  of  our  energy  needs.  We  can 
become  more  energy  efficient  and  less  wasteful.  That's  why  I  am 
encouraging  the  Utilities  Commission  to  set  up  an  alternative 
energy  corporation.  That  corporation  can  do  research  into  those 
sources  of  energy  we  have  in  North  Carolina,  like  peat  and  wood. 
And  it  can  get  us  using  new  sources. 

I'm  optimistic  about  our  public  schools,  too.  I  fought  hard  to 
get  the  General  Assembly  to  require  minimum  competency  tests 
in  grades  one,  two,  three,  six,  and  nine.  Now  a  diploma  means 
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something.  Schools  are  giving  fewer  social  promotions.  Classes 
are  more  businesslike. 

We  still  have  a  lot  to  do  in  the  schools — better  discipline  and 
better  skill  training,  for  example.  But  we  know  what  we  can  do  if 
we  work  together  as  government  leaders,  educators,  parents, 
citizens,  and  students. 

That's  why  I'm  optimistic:  because  I  know  the  people  of  North 
Carolina.  I  know  people  like  you  here. 

You  need  to  get  even  more  involved.  You  have  a  lot  to  give. 
This  county  and  this  state  need  your  help. 

And  this  is  an  election  year— not  just  a  time  to  choose  between 
personalities,  but  to  make  some  important  decisions  about  what 
we  want  North  Carolina  to  be  like  in  the  1980s,  the  1990s  and  the 
twenty-first  century. 

I  think  North  Carolina  will  choose  to  move  ahead.  I  think  we 
will  keep  leading,  keep  going  forward.  I  think  we  will  face  the 
future  with  courage  and  optimism. 


^Between  December  24  and  27,  1979,  at  least  350  Soviet  aircraft  landed  at 
Kabul  International  Airport  and  at  Bagram  airbase  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
the  Afghanistan  capital.  An  airborne  division  and  support  troops  were  carried  in 
on  December  27.  Russian  airborne  troops  stormed  the  Darulaman  Palace,  and 
President  Hafizullah  Amin  was  captured  and  shot.  Afghan  troops  resisted,  but 
they  were  no  match  for  the  Soviets.  By  December  28,  the  capital  was  in  Soviet 
hands.  Soviet  ground  forces  went  into  the  country  between  December  29  and  31, 
taking  several  routes.  Fighting  by  Afghan  troops  was  ineffectual,  but  groups  of 
insurgents  continued  to  offer  resistance.  "How  the  Soviet  Army  Crushed 
Afghanistan,"  Time,  115  (January  14,  1980),  20-21,  23.  See  also  "Afghanistan: 
Russia's  Wobbly  SatelHte,"  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  LXXXVIII  (Feb.  4,  1980), 
23,  and  "Moscow's  Defensive  Offensive,"  Time,  115  (February  11,  1980),  38. 

2 Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries. 


STATEMENT  ON 
ANDREW  JACKSON  MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE 

WiNGATE,  January  18,  1980 

[Governor  Hunt  issued  the  following  statement  when  he  spoke  to  the 
Monroe-Union  Chamber  of  Commerce.] 

It  is  my  pleasure  today  to  announce  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mittee that  I  know  you  are  all  very  interested  in:  the  Andrew 
Jackson  Memorial  Committee.  Despite  all  the  controversy  about 
where  Andrew  Jackson  was  bom,  you  and  I  know  he  was  bom 
right  here  in  Union  County,  and  we  certainly  must  have  some 
type  of  memorial  honoring  him  and  his  great  work. 
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This  committee,  to  be  chaired  by  Charles  McGee,^  president  of 
the  Waxhaws  Historical  Festival  and  Drama  Association,  will 
plan  a  memorial  that  will  explain  to  all  Americans  the  unique 
origin  and  life  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  Waxhaws  region.  I  also 
hope  that  the  center  could  focus  on  Jackson's  early  training,  his 
experiences  in  the  American  Revolution,  his  orphan  years,  his 
legal  training  in  Salisbury,  his  law  practice  in  western  North 
Carolina,  and  his  experiences  in  Tennessee  when  that  region 
was  a  western  territory  owned  by  North  Carolina.  I  personally 
am  thinking  of  a  modern  facility  that  could  house  all  historical 
and  interpretive  educational  materials  and  programs  about 
Andrew  Jackson's  life. 

Andrew  Jackson  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  figures  in 
American  history,  and  he  is  a  real  favorite  of  mine.  I  want  us  to 
honor  him  properly  in  a  professional  manner.  The  task  for  this 
committee  is  to  recommend  how  we  can  best  do  that. 

I  join  with  you  in  your  enthusiasm  for  this  memorial,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  appoint  today  some  of  your  local  prominent 
citizens  to  serve  on  this  committee  and  work  with  Dr.  Bill  Price^ 
in  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History  in  the  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources  in  preparing  recommendations  for  this 
memorial.  The  committee  will  report  back  to  Cultural  Resources 
Secretary  Sara  Hodgkins  and  me,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  put 
some  kind  of  proposal  before  the  1981  General  Assembly. 


^Charles  Henry  McGee  (1939-  ),  native  of  Winston-Salem;  resident  of 
Waxhaw  area;  educated,  Wingate  College;  president  of  McGee  Corporation, 
Monroe.  Charles  Henry  McGee  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February  3,  1981. 

^William  Solomon  Price,  Jr.  (1941-  ),  native  of  Asheboro;  resident  of 
Raleigh;  B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.  in  history,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  commissioned  officer,  U.S.  Navy,  1963-1966;  graduate 
instructor,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1969-1971;  adjunct 
associate  professor,  North  Carolina  State  University,  since  1976;  joined  staff  of 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  1971,  as  head  of  Colonial  Records  Branch; 
named  assistant  director,  November,  1975,  director,  April,  1981.  William  S.  Price, 
Jr.,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April  23, 1980;  "Staff  Changes  Announced,"  Carolina 
Comments,  XIX  (September,  1971),  93;  "Archives  and  History  Is  Reorganized," 
Carolina  Comments,  XXIV  (January,  1976),  13;  "Archives  Director  Named," 
News  and  Observer,  April  29,  1981. 


STATEMENT  ON  PROJECT  FIREWOOD 

Raleigh,  January  24,  1980 

Last  month  I  asked  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Community  Development  to  come  up  with  a  plan  to  use  one  of 
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North  Carolina's  most  abundant  resources,  its  vast  forests,  to 
help  low-income  families  in  our  state  heat  their  homes  this 
winter.  I  also  asked  other  departments  of  state  government  to 
cooperate  fully  in  this  effort  to  prevent  many  of  our  citizens  from 
having  to  make  a  choice  between  food  and  fuel. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  we  have  such  a  program 
in  place  in  sixteen  counties  across  our  state,  and  the  program 
will  be  ready  to  go  in  fifteen  additional  counties  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Project  Firewood  is  a  cooperative  effort  among  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development,  the 
Department  of  Correction,  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Department  of  Human  Resources,  and  my  Office  of  Citizen 
Affairs.  The  Division  of  Economic  Opportunity,  through  local 
Community  Action  agencies,  is  coordinating  the  project;  and  the 
Division  of  Forest  Resources  is  actually  locating  the  wood  and 
supervising  the  cutting.  Each  of  these  agencies  plays  an 
important  part  in  this  plan,  and  each  is  vital  to  its  success.  I 
commend  all  of  them  for  their  efforts  in  putting  this  program 
together. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  appreciation  to  the  federal  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  and  its  regional  director, 
William  (Sonny)  Walker, ^  for  making  the  funds  available  to  get 
this  project  rolling.  I  look  forward  to  continued  cooperation  from 
that  agency  in  helping  our  state  meet  the  energy  needs  of  our 
low-income  citizens. 

Let  me  point  out,  however,  that  this  is  an  experimental  pro- 
gram, limited  to  certain  counties  in  our  state  that  had  already 
expressed  an  interest  in  such  a  program.  We  will  be  monitoring  it 
carefully  to  measure  its  effectiveness  and  to  learn  from  any 
mistakes.  If  Project  Firewood  is  successful  in  these  areas,  then  I 
want  to  give  serious  consideration  to  expanding  its  scope  in  the 
months  ahead  so  we  can  be  ready  next  winter  to  help  low-income 
citizens  throughout  the  state  to  have  warm  homes  during  the 
cold  winter  months. 


^William  (Sonny)  Walker  (1933-  ),  native  of  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas;  resident 
of  Atlanta;  educated,  University  of  Arkansas  at  Pine  Bluff,  Arizona  State 
University,  University  of  Arkansas,  University  of  Oklahoma;  executive  director, 
Economic  Opportunity  of  Pulaski  County,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  1966-1969; 
director.  State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  assistant  to  the  governor, 
Arkansas,  1969-1971;  division  director,  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  1971-1972;  now  regional  director,  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Region  IV.  William  Walker'  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  9,  1980. 
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COMMUNITY  BASED  ALTERNATIVES  PROGRAM 

Raleigh,  January  30,  1980 

I  deeply  appreciate  being  invited  to  keynote  this  conference, 
because  the  Community  Based  Alternatives  Program^  is  a  source 
of  great  pride  and  keen  interest  to  me. 

I  don't  know  of  another  program  that  embodies  so  much  of 
what  this  administration  has  been  all  about  over  the  past  three 
years.  It  is,  of  course,  an  innovative  and  humane  approach  to  the 
problem  of  juvenile  crime.  But  beyond  that,  it  marshals  the  best 
resource  this  state  has  available — citizens  working  in  their 
communities — for  the  purpose  of  salvaging  our  children. 

Since  this  administration  took  office,  state  government  has 
been  firmly  committed  to  attacking  crime  and  its  debilitating 
effect  on  society.  We  have  secured  legislative  enactment  of  the 
fair  sentencing  bill  and  the  Speedy  Trial  Act.  We  have  stiffened 
criminal  penalities  for  those  crimes  that  demanded  a  more  stern 
approach  by  the  courts.  We  can  point  with  pride  to  our  Com- 
munity Watch  programs  and  a  greater  degree  of  cooperation 
between  state  government  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

We're  going  to  do  more.  Right  now,  the  Governor's  Crime 
Commission  is  hammering  out  proposals  aimed  at  building  on 
the  foundation  we  have  built.  We  will  of  course  continue  our 
commitment  to  enforcing  the  law  and  punishing  the  criminal, 
but  we're  also  going  to  be  looking  at  new  ways  to  prevent  crime. 

Our  approach  to  crime  prevention  will  be  a  broad  one.  We're 
going  to  utilize  people  and  know-how  both  inside  and  outside  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

And  I'm  going  to  make  a  pledge  to  you  right  now  that  our 
number-one  priority  is  going  to  be  the  development  of  ways  to 
prevent  juvenile  crime.  You  are  the  people  I'm  going  to  be 
looking  to  in  developing  those  programs.  I'm  going  to  want  your 
ideas  and  your  expertise,  because  you  are  the  people  who  know 
where  the  problems  are  and  what  can  be  done  about  them. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures  that  illustrate  the  seriousness  of 
the  juvenile  crime  problem:  Young  people  between  the  ages  of 
eleven  and  sixteen  comprise  9  percent  of  the  population  of  North 
Carolina.  But  that  age  group  accounts  for  16  percent  of  the  major 
property  crimes  committed — burglary,  larceny,  and  auto  theft. 

The  recent  revision  of  the  Juvenile  Code^  was  a  start  in  the 
right  direction.  But  now  we've  got  to  involve  our  people  and  our 
institutions  in  tackling  this  problem.  We've  got  to  do  something 
about  the  fact  that  this  state's  prison  system  has  a  youthful 
offender  population  of  approximately  3,000.  These  are  young 
people,  mostly  in  their  late  teens,  who  somehow  fell  through  the 
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cracks,  who  for  some  reason  didn't  get  the  attention  they  needed 
from  their  famihes,  their  peers,  their  schools,  and  government 
agencies  during  their  childhood  years.  I'm  not  going  to  be  satis- 
fied as  long  as  we  have  so  many  young  people  who  may  be 
headed  for  a  life  of  crime  and  incarceration. 

And  I'm  not  going  to  be  satisfied  as  long  as  I  have  to  read 
stories  in  the  newspaper,  as  I  did  yesterday,  about  emotionally 
disturbed  youths  who  have  to  be  committed  to  training  schools 
because  the  state  has  no  other  means  for  dealing  with  them.  This 
fifteen-year-old  boy,  who  came  from  a  broken  home  and  was 
demonstrably  in  need  of  psychological  treatment,  could  well  end 
up  as  a  long-term  occupant  of  the  prison  system  if  we  don't  take 
action  soon.  District  Court  Judge  George  Bason,  who  had  to 
commit  that  boy  to  training  school  because  he  had  no 
alternative,  has  perhaps  been  the  most  eloquent  voice  in  North 
Carolina  in  bringing  our  attention  to  this  problem.  This  admin- 
istration is  going  to  respond  to  this  crying  need. 

In  emphasizing  that  we  have  a  big  job  ahead  of  us,  I  hope  I 
haven't  painted  a  totally  bleak  picture.  As  I  said  earlier,  we  have 
achieved  some  successes.  We  have  laid  the  foundation.  And  the 
Community  Based  Alternatives  program  is  an  important  part  of 
that  foundation. 

I  want  to  thank  the  General  Assembly  for  being  so  supportive 
of  this  program.  Since  1977  more  than  $10  million  has  been 
appropriated  for  Community  Based  Alternatives,  and  that 
money  has  been  used  for  a  whole  host  of  useful  services,  like 
alternative  schools,  group  homes,  shelter  care,  and  foster  care. 

I  was  asked  to  talk  today  about  Community  Based  Alterna- 
tives as  a  partnership  between  state  and  local  governments. 
That  is  a  pleasant  task,  because  this  is  a  partnership  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  There  are  local  task  forces  in  ninety- 
nine  counties  in  North  Carolina,  and  each  of  them  is  developing 
and  implementing  programs  that  meet  those  needs  that  are 
unique  to  the  local  community.  The  state  is  providing  help;  but 
we  must  preserve  this  pluralistic  approach,  which  is  the  very 
basis  of  Community  Based  Alternatives. 

We  have  a  real  chance  through  this  program  to  steer  our 
children  away  from  a  life  of  crime,  away  from  a  future  behind 
bars.  We  have  a  way  now  of  using  local  people  and  local  agencies 
to  serve  status  offenders.  We  know  now  that  training  school  is 
not  the  answer  for  these  children,  and  that  is  why  last  year,  for 
the  first  time,  not  a  single  status  offender  was  sent  to  training 
school. 

That  had  the  effect  of  reducing  our  training  school  population 
by  35  percent  since  1977,  which  enables  our  training  schools 
better  to  deal  with  the  problems  they  are  assigned  to  confront. 
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But  a  state-local  partnership  by  itself  is  not  enough.  The  local 
task  forces  now  have  the  job  of  forming  a  broad  range  of  part- 
nerships of  their  own. 

They  need,  for  example,  to  be  working  with  local  education 
systems  on  such  programs  as  alternative  schools,  in-school 
suspension,  and  ways  of  reducing  the  drop-out  rate. 

The  task  forces  must  look  to  those  agencies  that  can  provide 
services  like  day  care,  counseling,  health  care,  and  a  whole 
variety  of  tools  to  meet  human  needs. 

And  they  need  to  be  working  with  the  private  sector  in  a 
cooperative  effort  to  improve  the  economic  lot  of  the  families 
from  which  these  children  come. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  ways  of  keeping  a  child  out  of  trouble  is 
to  promote  stability  within  his  or  her  family.  And  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  doing  that  is  seeing  to  it  that  a  child's  mother  or  father 
has  a  job  that  provides  both  a  degree  of  self-esteem  and  a  decent 
income. 

We're  working  hard  to  bring  to  North  Carolina  the  kind  of 
employers  who  can  meet  that  need.  Local  task  forces  must  seize 
on  the  opportunity  to  form  partnerships  with  these  employers 
and  the  people  who  run  the  training  programs  that  teach 
marketable  job  skills. 

The  CBA  program  has  already  accomplished  a  lot,  and  you  are 
to  be  commended  for  that.  But  let's  never  fall  into  the  trap  of 
congratulating  ourselves  to  the  point  that  we  forget  the  job 
ahead.  As  long  as  there  is  a  child  out  there  committing  crimes 
and  getting  into  trouble,  we  have  work  to  do.  Let's  not  ever 
forget  that. 


^See  "Legislative  Message  on  Crime,"  January  31,  1977,  footnote  6. 
^See  "Legislative  Message  on  Crime,"  January  29,  1979,  footnote  11. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

Charlotte,  February  2,  1980 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  today  about  a  partnership,  the  part- 
nership that  state  government  shares  with  the  N.C.  Medical 
Society.  We  should  not  be  at  odds  with  each  other.  We  must  be 
partners. 

I  believe  that  is  the  spirit  in  which  this  annual  Conference  on 
Medical  Leadership  is  convened.  As  leaders,  you  of  the  medical 
community  and  I  as  governor,  we  share  a  mutual  concern  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  That 
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means  we  share  a  mutual  concern  for  the  abihty  of  people  in  this 
state  to  be  all  they  can  be  and  to  be  working,  contributing 
members  of  our  society,  not  burdens  to  be  carried. 

I'm  impressed  by  what  I've  heard  from  Dr.  Morrow  and  my 
friend  John  McCain^  about  this  leadership  conference.  It  is  an 
opportunity  for  you,  as  leaders  of  this  society,  to  know  more 
about  what  is  happening  in  government  that  will  affect  you, 
your  profession,  and  health  care  in  North  Carolina.  I  appreciate 
your  going  to  the  time  and  expense  of  being  here. 

The  fact  that  this  conference  bears  largely  on  government 
carries  a  lesson.  It  shows  how  closely  intertwined  government 
and  the  medical  profession  have  become.  It  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  a  partnership  between  government  and  public 
health  on  the  one  hand  and  the  private  medical  community  on 
the  other.  And  it  demonstrates  that  we  must  work  hard  to  pre- 
vent government  regulations  from  compromising  good  medical 
care. 

I  appreciate  the  leadership  the  medical  society  has  provided  in 
helping  North  Carolinians  live  happier,  healthier  lives.  Our 
success  together  is  shown  in  statistics  regarding  the  availability 
of  good  medical  care  in  our  state.  As  you  know,  in  the  early  1970s 
our  state  was  approaching  a  tremendous  shortage  in  the  number 
of  doctors  serving  our  rural  areas.  By  1974  only  nineteen 
counties  had  enough  primary  care  physicians — at  least  one 
doctor  for  every  2,500  people.  And  the  number  of  primary  care 
physicians  in  forty-two  of  our  counties  was  totally  unaccept- 
able— only  one  doctor  for  every  4,000  people. 

But  through  your  combined  efforts  with  the  state  Office  of 
Rural  Health  Services,  the  number  of  primary  care  physicians  in 
our  rural  areas  has  increased  so  dramatically  that  North 
Carolina  is  receiving  both  national  and  international  attention. 
In  1978  North  Carolina  had  forty -five  counties  with  at  least  one 
doctor  for  every  2,500  people.  And  only  twenty -two  counties  had 
one  doctor  for  every  4,000  people. 

Of  course,  we  still  have  work  to  do,  particularly  in  those 
twenty-two  counties  with  shortages.  But  we  have  made  tremen- 
dous progress,  and  I  commend  you  for  your  help  and  your 
support. 

By  almost  all  of  the  indicators  that  we  have,  the  health  of  our 
people  is  improving.  This  is  no  accident.  It  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  great  leadership  provided  by  the  medical 
profession. 

Of  course,  the  first  obligation  of  the  physician  is  to  his  patient. 
Most  people  are  aware  of  this.  But  many  are  not  aware  of  the 
many  hours  of  dedicated  service,  travel  time  attending  meetings, 
and  many  other  such  things,  usually  given  free  by  physicians  to 
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improve  the  overall  health  of  the  people.  I  commend  you  for  your 
true  concern  about  the  health  of  our  citizens. 

And  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  work  with  crippled 
children.  There  is  nothing  more  heartbreaking  than  a  crippled 
child  with  a  correctable  medical  problem  that  remains 
uncorrected.  Though  the  money  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Human  Resources  for  this  problem  is  not  as  much  as  I  would 
like,  through  your  Crippled  Children's  Program  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, you  are  helping  us  to  be  certain  that  crippled  children  are 
receiving  the  most  for  the  money  in  North  Carolina. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  your  hard  work  in  holding 
down  medical  costs.  Medicaid  costs  for  care  in  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms  has  risen  31  percent  in  the  last  six  months. 
Doctors  can  help  the  most  in  holding  down  the  high  costs  of 
medical  care.  You  have  worked  to  provide  adequate,  but  not 
excessive,  care.  You  have  recognized  that  unnecessary  use  of 
hospitals  and  emergency  room  care  drives  up  Medicaid  costs. 

The  voluntary  effort  to  contain  health  care  cost  in  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  country.  If  other 
states  were  holding  down  costs  as  we  are  in  this  state,  we  would 
not  have  the  crisis  we  have  today. 

The  number  of  patients  in  North  Carolina's  hospitals  is 
declining  for  the  first  time  in  recent  history.  You  are  providing 
the  leadership  in  this  effort. 

I  want  to  commend  your  executive  council  for  its  recent 
recommendation  to  request  that  each  hospital  chief  of  the 
medical  staff  form  staff  committees  to  promote  consideration  of 
cost  containment  and  to  involve  all  members  of  the  staff  on  a 
frequent  rotational  basis.  The  cost  savings  potential  of  more 
outpatient  care  is  very  promising. 

You  and  I  both  know  the  best  way  to  hold  down  medical  costs: 
the  prevention  of  health  problems.  And  that  has  been  the  key 
emphasis  of  my  administration.  That  means  planning,  good 
planning  done  together  by  public  health  officials  and  the 
private  medical  community. 

You  know  about  the  controversy  that  has  erupted  over  some  of 
our  planning  efforts,  particularly  those  to  help  young  children 
get  better  health  care.  I'm  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  our  state 
ranks  forty-sixth  in  the  nation  in  infant  mortality.  We  have 
made  progress  in  providing  better  health  care,  but  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go;  and  we  both  know  that. 

The  North  Carolina  Pediatric  Society  did  an  excellent  job 
helping  us  plan  ways  of  improving  health  care  for  children.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  some  of  the  terms  used  and  some  of  the 
concepts  concern  well-intentioned  parents  and  citizens. 
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But  you  know  what  we're  talking  about— making  sure  that 
every  child  has  a  doctor,  some  place  he  or  she  can  go  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  where  their  medical  records  and  immunization  records 
and  so  forth  can  be  kept.  Where  they  can  be  followed  and 
examined  and,  with  their  families,  learn  good  health  habits.  It's 
the  kind  of  good  medical  care  doctors  have  been  providing  for 
years,  and  we  need  more  of  it  today  than  ever. 

We  don't  want  or  need  more  government  regulation  or  inter- 
ference in  the  family.  We  want  to  strengthen  the  family,  to  help  it 
stay  strong  and  healthy. 

You  have  helped  in  many  ways  to  move  this  state  ahead. 

Health  planning— determining  what  the  problems  are,  where 
they  are  located,  and  how  health  professionals  can  work 
together  to  solve  them — is  a  big  part  of  our  goals.  And,  Dr.  Ben 
Warren, 2  I  want  to  tell  you  how  proud  I  am  to  be  governor  of  a 
state  where  the  president  of  the  medical  society  makes  this  effort 
a  high  priority  in  his  administration. 

You  are  all  working  so  hard  and  succeeding  so  well  in  making 
North  Carolina  healthier  that  it  is  helping  us  attract  new 
industry  into  this  state  with  larger  work  forces;  and  these  new 
citizens,  too,  are  going  to  need  the  kind  of  leadership  and  concern 
that  you  have  been  showing. 

But  you  have  also  shown  an  intense  and  deeply  needed 
concern  for  our  older  adults  in  this  state.  The  health  needs  of  our 
older  adults  demand  special  attention.  They  are  the  ones  who 
suffer  expensive  chronic  diseases,  lengthy  debilitating  illnesses, 
loneliness,  and  depression  that  lead  to  further  medical 
complications.  Your  efforts  in  bringing  about  the  new  Geriatric 
Medical  Education  Program  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
will  help  all  of  our  older  adults  find  the  special  kinds  of  medical 
care  they  need. 

You  also  helped  to  bring  about  increased  funding  for  home 
health  care.  I  am  very  interested  in  this  state  program;  I  know 
that  the  benefits  of  being  able  to  stay  at  home  with  a  long  illness 
is  one  of  the  best  things  you  can  do  for  anyone.  I  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  each  one  of  you  in  helping  to  get  this  program 
funded. 

This  conference  is  intended  to  help  you  help  the  communities 
where  you  live.  It  is  intended  to  give  you  information  that  will 
help  you  understand  what  state  government  is  thinking  and 
doing  and  how  we  can  work  together. 

And  I  want  you  to  go  back  to  your  communities  with  this 
message  from  the  governor:  we  have  had  disagreements  and 
differences  as  we  have  worked  together,  but  we  share  a  common 
goal  and  a  common  vision  for  this  state.  We  see  a  North  Carolina 
where  too  many  babies  die  before  their  first  birthday,  where  too 
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many  teen-age  girls  are  pregnant,  where  too  many  children  grow 
up  without  seeing  a  doctor  in  those  all-important  first  few  years, 
where  too  many  adults  are  held  back  by  disabilities  that  might 
have  been  prevented,  and  where  too  many  older  adults  feel  a  loss 
of  pride  and  independence. 

I'm  proud  of  what  we've  accomplished  together  in  North 
Carolina,  but  we  can  still  do  better. 

Speaking  before  this  group  today  reminds  me  of  a  quote  that 
Dr.  Sarah  Morrow  has  used: 

It  is  bad  enough  that  a  man  should  be  ignorant,  for  this  cuts  him  off 
from  the  commerce  of  other  men's  minds.  It  is  perhaps  worse  that  a  man 
should  be  poor,  for  this  condemns  him  to  a  life  of  stint  and  schem- 
ing, in  which  there  is  no  time  for  dreams  and  no  respite  from  weariness. 
But  what  surely  is  worst  is  that  a  man  should  be  unwell,  for  this 
prevents  his  doing  anything  much  either  about  his  poverty  or  his 
ignorance.^ 


'John  Lewis  McCain  (1927-  ),  native  of  McCain;  resident  of  Wilson;  M.D., 
University  of  Virginia  Medical  School;  intern,  Philadelphia  General  Hospital, 
1953;  residency  in  medicine.  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital,  1954-1955, 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  Hospital,  1956;  on  staff,  Wilson  Memorial  Hospital; 
associate  clinical  professor  of  medicine,  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital,  since 
1976;  lecturer  in  medicine.  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  since  1975; 
specialist  in  internal  medicine.  1979  American  Medical  Directory,  IV,  3039; 
Directory  of  Medical  Specialists,  1979-1980,  I,  960. 

2  Joseph  Benjamin  Warren  (1925-  ),  native  of  Mount  Olive;  resident  of  New 
Bern;  undergraduate  degree  and  M.D.,  Duke  University;  internship.  Rex 
Hospital,  Raleigh;  family  practice.  Oriental,  1952-1960,  and  New  Bern,  since 
1960;  active  in  local  and  state  medical  societies.  Biographical  information 
furnished  by  North  Carolina  Medical  Society,  April  24,  1980. 

^George  H.  T.  Kimble,  Tropical  Africa  (New  York:  The  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  2  volumes,  1960),  H,  159. 


VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 

Fayetteville,  February  2,  1980 

[On  July  21,  1980,  Governor  Hunt  spoke  in  Winston-Salem  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Veterans  Administration.  He 
praised  veterans  for  all  they  had  done  for  the  country,  and  he  reminded 
the  audience  that  his  administration  had  "worked  to  build  a  strong 
program  for  our  veterans."  He  referred  to  the  Division  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  the  Veterans  Affairs  Commission,  and  the  Governor's  Jobs  for 
Veterans  Committee.  He  also  mentioned  scholarship  programs  for 
children  of  certain  veterans.  The  programs  could  not  operate  without 
the  help  of  the  federal  government,  and  the  governor  referred  to 
congressional  action  whereby  the  Veterans  Administration  had  been 
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formed.  He  commended  the  regional  office  and  called  attention  to  the 
four  VA  medical  centers  in  North  Carolina,  located  in  Asheville, 
Durham,  Fayetteville,  and  Salisbury.  In  addition  there  was  mention  of 
the  out-patient  clinic  in  Winston-Salem.  He  pledged  support  to  veterans' 
organizations  working  to  prevent  fragmentation  of  the  Veterans 
Administration.  He  also  promised  to  continue  the  partnership  formed 
between  state  agencies  assisting  veterans  and  the  federal  Veterans 
Administration. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  met  again  on  September  27,  1980,  this 
time  in  Charlotte.  Governor  Hunt  again  addressed  the  group;  on  that 
occasion  he  reported  that  the  National  Guard  in  North  Carolina  was  at 
100  percent  of  its  authorized  strength.  As  he  did  in  the  following  speech, 
he  spoke  of  the  war  against  crime,  and  he  challenged  his  audience  to 
join  in  the  fight.  For  further  references  to  crime  legislation,  mentioned 
in  the  following  address,  see  the  index.] 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  address  this  meeting  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars — men  who  put  their  lives  on  the  line  for  this 
country.  You,  better  than  anyone  else,  appreciate  the  danger  of 
these  difficult  times.  You  understand  the  challenge  before  this 
nation. 

Our  generation  and  our  children's  generation  will  be  tested  in 
the  1980s.  Can  we  remain  strong?  Can  we  maintain  our  liberty? 
Can  we  remain  secure  from  aggression  and  violence,  abroad  and 
at  home?  All  of  us  here  today  have  a  responsibility  to  answer 
those  questions,  to  help  our  nation  face  those  challenges.  You  in 
the  VFW  have  a  special  responsibility,  because  you  have  that 
special  appreciation  for  life  and  liberty. 

We  need  your  leadership  and  your  involvement  in  state 
government.  Veterans  deserve  and  they  require  special  consid- 
eration in  state  employment. 

Soon  after  I  became  governor,  I  made  it  clear  to  all  state 
government  agencies  that  compliance  with  the  laws  granting 
veterans  preference  and  requiring  the  listing  of  state  jobs  with 
the  Employment  Security  Commission  would  be  a  policy  of  this 
administration.  I  know  there  are  problems;  but  I  have  met  with 
the  leaders  of  various  veterans'  organizations,  and  I  think  we  are 
working  out  those  problems. 

My  staff,  with  the  help  of  the  VFW  and  other  veterans  organi- 
zations, has  continued  to  monitor  compliance  with  these  laws 
and  has  worked  continually  toward  offering  needy  veterans  the 
full  benefits  provided  by  these  laws.  Just  within  the  last  month,  I 
discussed  this  matter  with  my  cabinet  members,  during  one  of 
our  weekly  meetings;  and  I  emphasized  the  importance  of  this 
program. 

Since  the  HIRE  II  program  for  veterans'  emplo3mient  in  the 
private  sector  started,  we  have  seen  state  government,  working 
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in  unison  with  our  veterans'  organizations,  place  over  1,500 
North  CaroHna  veterans  in  good  paying,  nonsubsidized  jobs.  I 
am  proud  to  have  been  actively  involved  in  the  HIRE  II  pro- 
gram along  with  the  VFW  and  other  veterans'  organizations  and 
am  pleased  that  HIRE  II  has  been  extended  so  its  benefits  can  be 
offered  to  other  needy  veterans. 

We  must  always  strongly  support  those  programs  that  offer 
jobs  in  private  sector  employment — whether  for  veterans  or 
nonveterans.  It  is  very  important  that  efforts  be  made  to  keep 
dependence  on  government  employment  at  a  minimum. 

We  are  proud  of  the  N.C.  Department  of  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  In  the  past  fifteen  years,  you  have  doubled  your  member- 
ship and  now  have  over  32,000  members  and  more  than  8,000 
members  of  the  ladies  auxiliary. 

This  growth  is  clearly  the  result  of  two  factors:  first,  the 
outstanding  leadership  provided  by  Commander  Pete  Peterson,^ 
his  predecessors,  and  Cleve  Cox,^  adjutant  quartermaster;  and 
secondly  and  most  important,  the  dedication  of  your  member- 
ship. Your  devotion  to  fraternal,  patriotic,  historical,  and  educa- 
tional activities  is  a  credit  to  each  of  you.  Through  statewide 
meetings  such  as  this,  local  post  meetings,  and  your  national 
convention,  you  are  able  to  preserve  and  strengthen  your 
comradeship  which  promotes  Americanism,  a  strong  defense, 
veterans  service,  community  activities,  and  youth  activities. 

You  have  fought  wars  overseas.  I  want  to  enlist  you  in  a  new 
war  at  home — the  war  against  crime.  I'm  proud  to  tell  you  that 
I'm  a  "hawk"  on  crime.  I  declared  war  on  crime  when  I  became 
governor  in  1977.  I  was  the  first  governor  to  deliver  a  special 
message  on  crime  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  I  did  it  in  1977 
and  1979. 

We  established  a  Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public 
Safety;  we  established  a  Governor's  Crime  Commission  to  plan 
our  fight  against  crime;  we  passed  a  speedy  trials  law;  we  passed 
a  uniform  sentencing  law;  we  passed  tough  mandatory  sentences 
for  serious  crimes  like  armed  robbery;  we  made  criminals  start 
paying  their  victims  restitution— that  is,  paying  for  their  losses 
and  damages;  we  put  more  money  into  new  prisons  than  ever 
before. 

But  I'm  not  satisfied.  We  need  to  do  more.  We  need  to  show 
criminals  in  North  Carolina  that  we  have  only  just  begun  to 
fight. 

Our  number-one  priority  must  be  to  develop  a  strong  program 
to  prevent  juvenile  crime.  That  starts  with  teaching  respect  and 
values — in  the  home  and  in  the  schools.  That  means  stronger 
discipline  in  the  schools,  and  we  must  give  our  educators 
stronger  support.  We  must  crack  down  on  drugs  in  the  schools. 
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I  believe  one  of  the  best  weapons  against  crime  is  a  good  job. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  for  a  young  child  is  to  help  his  mother 
or  father  get  a  good  job.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  for  a  teen- 
ager is  to  teach  him  a  job  skill. 

To  fight  crime  effectively,  we  need  to  concentrate  on  preven- 
tion. I  have  traveled  all  over  this  state  organizing  neighborhoods 
into  their  own  Community  Watch  crime  prevention  programs. 

We  need  to  improve  the  operation  of  our  courts.  They  should  be 
more  efficient.  They  should  stay  busy. 

The  war  against  crime  will  be  long  and  hard.  But  we  have  the 
weapons  needed  for  this  fight.  With  your  cooperation  and  help, 
and  the  support  of  our  communities,  we  can  win  this  battle.  We 
can  make  North  Carolina  an  even  better,  and  safer,  place  to  live. 


^Albert  R.  Peterson  (1930-  ),  native  of  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota;  resident  of 
Goldsboro;  educated,  public  schools;  Marine  Corps,  twenty  years,  retired  1971; 
eligibility  specialist,  Wayne  County  Social  Services,  1972-1973;  North  Carolina 
state  commander  VFW,  1979-1980;  Wayne  County  veterans  service  officer  and 
civil  preparedness  coordinator.  Albert  R.  Peterson  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell, 
January  29,  1981. 

^William  C.  (Cleve)  Cox  (1924-  ),  native  of  Blounts  Creek;  resident  of 
Raleigh;  educated,  high  school,  Chocowinity;  World  War  II  veteran;  department 
adjutant,  Department  of  North  Carolina,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  for  fifteen 
years,  still  holding  position  as  of  April  25,  1980.  William  C.  Cox  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  April  25,  1980. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  TRAVEL  COUNCIL 

Gary,  February  5,  1980 

I  think  a  lot  of  you  know  how  much  time  I  spend  trying  to 
attract  new  industry  and  new  jobs  to  North  Carolina.  So  it's  a 
tremendous  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  with  the  leaders  of 
the  second -largest  industry  in  North  Carolina. 

I  don't  think  the  people  of  our  state  fully  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  travel  and  tourism  industry. 

In  1979  travel  revenues  reached  an  all-time  high  of  almost  $2.2 
billion — despite  problems  with  gasoline,  weather,  and  inflation. 
Travelers  spend  $5.5  million  in  North  Carolina  every  day. 

One  out  of  every  seven  business  firms  in  our  state — 26,000  in 
all — are  travel  related. 

One  out  of  every  six  jobs — almost  200,000 — in  trade  and 
commerce  are  travel  related.  That's  an  annual  payroll  of  about 
$700  million  a  year.  And  many  of  those  employees  are  women, 
minorities,  and  teen-agers. 
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Here's  a  statistic  that  hits  home  to  me  as  we  look  at  our  tax 
revenues  and  budget  situation:  20  percent  of  all  North  Carolina 
tax  revenue  comes  from  travel-related  activities. 

Those  figures  just  give  us  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this 
industry.  And  that's  a  tribute  to  all  of  you  here  today.  You  have 
built  this  strong  industry,  and  this  Travel  Council  has  been  a 
powerful  force  behind  its  growth. 

I'm  proud  of  the  role  that  state  government  has  played.  I'm 
proud  of  the  partnership  that  has  existed  between  this  industry 
and  the  state,  the  ways  we  have  worked  together  to  benefit  the 
industry  and  all  of  North  Carolina. 

In  1979,  for  the  third  straight  year,  our  state  advertising 
campaign  won  national  awards.  If  you  saw  the  beautiful  ad  for 
our  mountains  in  Sunday's  New  York  Times  Magazine,  you 
know  why. 

Our  administration  has  dramatically  increased  that  travel 
budget,  from  $600,000  a  year  to  $1.5  million.  And  one  of  the  first 
things  we  did  when  I  took  office  was  to  take  politics  out  of 
awarding  that  contract.  It  no  longer  goes  to  the  ad  agency  that 
worked  for  the  winning  candidate  for  governor;  it's  awarded  on 
merit,  and  I'm  proud  of  the  results. 

Our  administration  has  put  a  strong  emphasis  on  travel 
promotion.  We  have  put  nearly  $3.5  million  extra  into  those 
efforts. 

We  had  a  special  ad  campaign  during  the  gasoline  crunch  last 
year. 

We  urged  people  to  take  their  vacations  in  North  Carolina,  and 
we  reassured  them  about  the  gasoline  supply. 

We  joined  with  the  North  Carolina  Broadcasters  Association 
in  the  special  'T  Like  Calling  North  Carolina  Home"  program. 

We  have  opened  new  doors  to  tourists  from  Canada,  Europe, 
and  Japan. 

We  opened  three  new  welcome  centers. 

And  now  we  have  launched  a  new  effort  to  attract  motion 
picture  productions  to  North  Carolina.  At  his  request.  Bill 
Arnold  was  transferred  to  head  up  this  effort,  and  we  have 
brought  on  an  excellent  professional  named  Dan  Roth^  as  travel 
and  tourism  director. 

But  I  think  we  need  to  do  even  better  in  this  partnership.  I'm 
not  satisfied  that  the  voice  of  the  travel  industry  is  heard  in  state 
government  the  way  it  should  be. 

As  governor,  I  have  seen  the  many  ways  state  government 
touches  your  industry — energy  management,  inflation,  crime 
control,  roads  and  highways  and  airports,  cultural  attractions. 
You  have  a  vast  range  of  concerns,  and  you  need  to  be  involved 
in  the  decisions  that  affect  you. 
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After  watching  this  for  three  years,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
travel  industry  needs  a  more  formal  and  established  means  of 
representation  in  state  government. 

We  have  an  Economic  Development  Board,  but  it  is  by  nature 
more  concerned  with  industrial  recruitment. 

That  board  has  a  Travel  and  Tourism  Committee,  but  it 
doesn't  have  enough  representation  from  the  travel  industry. 

I  have  conferred  with  your  leadership  on  this.  I  have  decided  to 
establish,  within  the  next  few  weeks,  a  Governor's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Travel  and  Tourism. 

This  council  will  act  as  my  adviser  on  matters  affecting  your 
industry.  It  will  also  act  as  your  advocate  and  representative 
before  state  government. 

It  will  have  between  fifteen  and  twenty  members,  all  of  whom 
will  be  top-notch  owners  and  managers  from  your  industry,  all  of 
whom  will  have  promotional  blood  in  their  veins. 

The  council  will  meet  quarterly,  and  I  will  meet  with  its 
members  as  often  as  I  can.  It  will  be  free  to  set  its  own  agenda 
and  advise  any  agency  of  state  government. 

It  will  work  closely  with  this  Travel  Council  better  to  repre- 
sent you.  It  will  work  closely  with  the  Travel  and  Tourism 
Committee  of  the  Economic  Development  Board,  and  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  will  be  a  member  of  this  advisory 
group. 

I'm  not  naming  the  members  yet,  because  I  want  your  sug- 
gestions. I  want  to  ask  all  of  you,  within  the  next  two  weeks,  to 
submit  to  me  nominations  for  this  committee.  Its  members 
should  represent  all  major  segments  of  the  travel  industry  and 
all  geographical  areas  of  our  state.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  who  can 
represent  you  best. 

This  will  be  a  prestigious  committee.  It  will  have  my  ear.  It  will 
have  the  staff  it  needs  to  carry  out  the  job  of  representing  your 
industry. 

I  know  the  severe  problems  you  face.  I  know  what  inflation  is 
doing  to  you.  I  know  what  the  price  and  supply  of  gasoline  can 
do.  I  know  how  important  it  is  to  have  employees  who  know  how 
to  accommodate  travelers  and  make  them  feel  good  about  North 
Carolina. 

It's  important  for  the  travel  industry,  and  it's  important  for 
North  Carolina. 

I'm  enthusiastic  about  the  strength  and  vitality  of  this  indus- 
try, considering  the  severe  problems  we  face.  We've  got  a  good 
product  to  sell — North  Carolina.  And  we  can  do  an  even  better 
job  of  selling  it. 

I'm  optimistic  about  our  future.  I'm  excited  about  what's 
happening  in  your  industry  and  all  across  our  state.  Despite  the 
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national  economic  outlook,  North  Carolina's  economy  is  strong 
and  growing.  If  we  work  together,  as  partners,  we  can  be  sure 
that  North  Carolina  will  continue  to  be  known  as  Variety 
Vacationland. 


^Daniel  P.  Roth  (1937-  ),  native  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  resident  of  Wilming- 
ton; educated,  Kenyon  College  and  University  of  London;  in  the  travel  business 
for  twenty-five  years  and  active  in  affairs  of  travel  industry;  travel  and  tourism 
director,  Department  of  Commerce,  January,  1980- February  1, 1981.  Information 
furnished  by  Daniel  P.  Roth  in  telephone  conversation  with  Memory  F.  Mitchell, 
February  17,  1981. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION  LAY  LEADERS 

Raleigh,  February  6,  1980 

I'm  always  glad  to  be  with  some  of  the  finest  people  in  this 
state — our  agricultural  extension  leaders.  You  are  some  of  the 
hardest  working,  most  service-minded  people  we  have;  and  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  leadership  you  have  provided,  helping 
to  guide  our  N.C,  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  your 
counties. 

I  know  what  hard  work  it  is;  several  years  ago,  as  a  member  of 
the  Wilson  Extension  Advisory  Council,  I  chaired  the  Environ- 
mental Management  Committee.  But  I  also  know  how  rewarding 
your  work  is. 

You  are  helping  your  government  to  work  more  effectively,  and 
by  doing  so,  you  are  helping  yourself  and  your  fellow  citizens. 
Government  simply  cannot  work  well  without  strong  citizen 
involvement;  and  you  are  helping  to  provide  that  involvement. 

My  father  was  a  soil  conservationist,  so  all  my  life  I  have  been 
able  to  observe  extension  activities.  The  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  has  always  been  a  leader  among  government  agencies  in 
involving  the  public  in  its  programs. 

I  know  that  you  have  been  working  to  strengthen  your  citizen 
advisory  systems  in  each  county.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
you  have  established,  for  the  first  time,  a  State  Advisory 
Council — a  group  of  ten  distinguished  citizens  who  can  look  at 
the  broad  programs  and  needs  of  the  Extension  Service. 

I  appreciate  the  work  that  you  do,  and  I  know  that  all  North 
Carolinians  join  with  me  in  that  appreciation.  As  someone 
pointed  out  to  me,  if  the  state  had  to  buy  the  time  of  county  and 
state  advisory  council  members  attending  this  meeting,  it  would 
cost  at  least  $22,000.  But  we  couldn't  hire  people  of  your  caliber 
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at  any  price.  That's  why  we're  so  grateful  for  the  time  that  you 
donate  to  Extension. 

The  Extension  Service  is  unique;  it  doesn't  have  money  to  give 
away.  It  gives  away  information,  knowledge.  You  can't  put  a 
dollar  sign  on  everj^hing  that  this  service  does,  but  many  of  the 
new  ideas  that  the  Extension  Service  provides  can  mean 
tremendous  savings  to  the  people  in  your  counties. 

For  example,  look  at  the  program  that  Extension  offers 
tobacco  growers,  called  R-9-P,  or  reduce  nine  pests.  The  Exten- 
sion Service  encourages  growers  to  carry  out  a  series  of  cultural 
practices  in  the  fall,  which  research  shows  will  reduce  nine 
insects,  diseases,  or  weeds  the  following  year.  Most  tobacco 
growers  are  now  following  R-9-P,  or  at  least  parts  of  it,  with  an 
estimated  savings  of  $50  million  a  year  as  a  result. 

The  Extension  Service  started  a  campaign  back  in  1975  to  get 
farmers  to  plant  thicker  stands  of  com.  Since  then,  the  average 
com  population  in  the  state  has  increased  from  15,200  to  18,300 
plants  per  acre.  The  extra  plants  are  credited  with  boosting 
jdelds  by  six  bushels  per  acre  and  gross  income  by  $25  million 
annually. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  giving  examples  of  how  new  knowledge 
from  Extension  has  been  put  to  work  on  our  farms  and  in  our 
homes  to  help  families  save  money  and  improve  techniques.  We 
have  a  tremendous  resource  in  the  N.C.  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.  I  want  us  to  take  advantage  of  that  resource  and 
improve  our  farming  and  other  techniques  even  more. 

The  big  problems  that  we  face  today  are  very  complex.  There 
are  no  easy  answers  to  soaring  energy  costs,  persistent  infla- 
tion, lagging  productivity,  and  threats  to  our  environment.  New 
areas  of  agricultural  knowledge  are  almost  as  difficult.  That's 
why  Extension  needs  your  help  in  deciding  what  kinds  of 
information  will  most  benefit  the  citizens  of  your  counties  and 
which  groups  should  get  help  first. 

You  are  providing  a  very  important  service  to  this  state,  and 
we  appreciate  your  help.  I  also  want  to  commend  your  chairman. 
Bud  Amburn,^  for  his  outstanding  leadership  and  guidance  in 
these  efforts.  Through  your  hard  work  and  the  work  of  other 
community  organizations  and  the  citizens  of  this  state.  North 
Carolina  will  make  even  more  progress  in  the  future;  and  we  will 
make  this  state  an  even  better  place  to  live. 


^L.  F.  (Bud)  Ambum,  Jr.  (1932-  ),  native  of  Boonville;  resident  of  Edenton; 
educated,  Mitchell  College  and  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  U.S. 
Army,  Quartermaster  Corps,  1954-1956;  newspaperman,  associated  with 
Statesville  Record  &  Landmark,  1957-1974;  publisher  and  editor,  Chowan 
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Herald,  Edenton,  since  1965;  active  civic  leader.  L.  F.  Amburn,  Jr.,  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  April  26,  1980. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SOCIETY  OF  SURVEYORS 

Raleigh,  February  8,  1980 

[The  day  following  his  address  to  the  Society  of  Surveyors,  Governor 
Hunt  traveled  to  Winston-Salem  to  speak  to  the  North  Carolina  Society 
of  Engineers.  Parts  of  the  two  addresses  were  identical,  with  discussion 
of  industrial  progress  and  improvements  in  education.  In  the  first  part 
of  his  speech  to  the  engineers,  the  governor  discussed  productivity, 
saying  "the  concept  of  productivity  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  our  entire 
economy  and  society."  Productivity  had  slowed  down  in  the  United 
States  from  an  annual  growth  rate  of  over  2.5  percent  between  1950  and 
1965  to  an  increase  of  2  percent  from  1965  to  1973.  After  1973 
productivity  increases  fell  even  more,  to  an  annual  average  of  1  percent 
until  1979  when  the  increase  was  only  0.8  percent.  The  decrease,  accord- 
ing to  Governor  Hunt,  *'has  serious  implications  for  our  nation.  It  can 
retard  improvements  in  our  standard  of  living.  It  makes  our  goods  less 
competitive  internationally.  Above  all,  it  feeds  the  fires  of  inflation."  He 
called  on  the  engineers  to  work  toward  improvement  in  productivity.  He 
felt  that  by  working  cooperatively,  success  would  be  realized.  Noting 
that  the  week  of  February  18  was  National  Engineers  Week,  the 
governor  said  he  had  also  declared  it  Engineers  Week  in  North 
Carolina.] 

I'm  pleased  to  be  with  you  today.  Although  I'm  not  a  surveyor, 
I  know  the  importance  of  your  work  from  my  own  experiences 
with  farming.  Farmers  have  to  be  involved  with  laying  out  the 
fields,  measuring  the  land,  and  figuring  tobacco  acreage,  just  to 
name  a  few.  We  understand  the  importance  of  accurate 
measurement. 

Registered  land  surveyors  are  important  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina.  You  figure  greatly  in  land  transactions,  which  are 
probably  one  of  the  largest  investments  made  by  the  average 
citizen.  The  public  is  not  generally  aware  of  what  a  good  survey 
is.  We  depend  on  you  and  your  training,  and  that's  why  you  are 
registered  as  professionals  in  this  state. 

That  registration  means  that  not  only  are  you  qualified  to  do 
accurate  and  careful  surveys,  but  you  also  adhere  to  a  code  of 
ethics,  showing  your  personal  as  well  as  legal  commitment. 

The  citizens  of  North  Carolina  expect  and  are  entitled  to  the 
best  we  can  offer.  You,  as  professionals,  can  provide  the  honesty 
and  integrity  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect. 

And  you  can  provide  the  protection  they  need.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  creating  the  Sunset  Commission  was  to  determine  if 
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the  public  safety  and  welfare  still  required  the  regulations 
established  by  the  state  over  the  practice  of  your  profession  as 
well  as  all  others.  The  sunset  commission's  study  of  your 
profession  showed  that  continued  registration  is  still  needed, 
with  minor  changes.  After  all,  we  don't  want  or  need  excess 
regulation. 

I  am  proud  of  this  society,  and  I  want  to  commend  your  presi- 
dent, Robert  Stephenson,^  for  his  fine  leadership.  You  realize  the 
importance  of  staying  on  top  of  your  work,  learning  new 
methods,  and  helping  aspiring  young  surveyors  obtain  their 
registration.  The  seminars  and  short  courses  this  society  spon- 
sors help  improve  the  work  of  surveyors  and,  in  turn,  help  our 
people.  We  are  all  working  hard  to  improve  the  lives  of  North 
Carolinians,  and  you  are  a  part  of  that. 

I  know  you  recognize  the  importance  of  providing  good  jobs  for 
all  North  Carolinians.  During  our  administration,  we  have 
brought  in  a  record  number  of  new  jobs.  In  the  last  three  years, 
North  Carolina  has  attracted  more  new  and  expanded  industry 
than  ever  before.  In  that  period,  industries  have  announced 
plans  to  build  $5.9  billion  in  new  plants  and  expansions.  That  is 
the  greatest  industrial  growth  in  our  history.  It's  nearly  as  much 
investment  in  the  last  three  years  as  in  the  eight  previous  years 
combined. 

It  will  mean  90,000  new  industrial  jobs  for  our  people.  And 
experts  say  each  one  of  those  jobs  will  create  two  other  jobs. 
Total  nonagricultural  jobs  have  increased  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  4.1  percent  during  the  last  three  years,  much  faster  than 
the  growth  in  the  decade  before  that. 

But  we've  got  to  make  sure  our  people  are  ready  for  those  jobs. 
Good  education,  particularly  in  basic  skills,  is  a  big  part  of  that. 

We  have  taken  some  big  steps  forward  in  our  schools  the  last 
three  years,  particularly  in  teaching  basic  skills  in  the  early 
grades. 

We  put  a  Primary  Reading  Program  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  grades,  and  those  students  generally  are  scoring  at  or 
above  the  national  average  in  reading  and  math. 

We  can  make  that  measurement  now  for  the  first  time,  because 
we  put  standardized  tests  in  those  grades,  and  in  the  sixth  and 
ninth  grades. 

We  have  also  begun  requiring  that  students  pass  a  minimum 
competency  test  before  they  can  graduate  from  high  school.  A 
diploma  now  guarantees  that  a  graduate  has  those  basic  skills 
needed  to  get  and  keep  a  good  job. 

But  we  must  build  on  that  foundation.  We  should  continue  to 
emphasize  basic  skills.  We  should  give  every  child  the  chance  to 
learn. 
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We  should  make  a  major  commitment  of  our  resources  to 
reducing  class  size.  Specifically,  we  should  commit  ourselves  to 
reducing  the  teacher-student  ratio  from  1:30  to  1:26  in  grades 
four,  five,  and  six. 

As  we  did  in  the  Primary  Reading  Program,  we  must  put  extra 
resources  into  the  classroom  to  do  that — more  teachers,  good 
training  for  them,  and  work  materials.  Doing  this  would  cost 
$22.5  million  a  year,  and  I  believe  that  would  be  a  good  invest- 
ment. 

There  are  other  key  needs  in  our  schools  now.  We  must  pro- 
vide more  effective  discipline,  particularly  against  drug  abuse. 
We  need  good  alternative  school  and  extended  day  programs  to 
keep  marginal  students  in  school  and  to  reduce  dropouts.  We 
need  a  partnership  between  parents,  educators,  and  students. 

We  have  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  this  state.  But  we  still  have 
much  to  do.  We  know  what  we  can  do  if  we  work  together  as 
government  leaders,  educators,  parents,  citizens,  students,  and 
professionals  like  yourselves. 

That's  why  I'm  optimistic — I  know  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina. I  know  people  like  you  here. 

I  think  North  Carolina  will  choose  to  move  ahead.  I  think  we 
will  keep  leading,  keep  going  forward.  I  think  we  will  face  the 
future  with  courage  and  optimism. 


^Robert  Earl  Stephenson  (1929-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Charlotte; 
graduate  of  Charlotte  College  with  additional  studies  at  Charlotte  branch  of 
North  Carolina  State  University  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte;  vice-president,  February,  1978-February,  1979,  and  president, 
February,  1979-February,  1980,  North  Carolina  Society  of  Surveyors.  Lucille  S. 
Inman,  executive  secretary  of  North  Carolina  Society  of  Surveyors,  to  Memory  F. 
Mitchell,  April  30,  1980. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  HUMAN  RELATIONS 
AWARD  LUNCHEON 

Raleigh,  February  9,  1980 

It  is  always  a  special  privilege  for  me  to  be  among  this  group. 
To  be  associated  with  the  North  Carolina  Human  Relations 
Council  and  the  work  it  has  done  over  the  past  two  decades  is  to 
be  an  active  participant  in  history.  I  stand  here  today  and  look 
out  on  a  whole  room  full  of  history  makers. 

It  is  appropriate  that  today  you  are  honoring  some  of  those 
people.  One  of  them.  County  Commissioner  William  BelP  of 
Durham,  is  a  man  who  exemplifies  everything  a  public  official 
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ought  to  be.  He  hasn't  just  warmed  a  seat  on  the  county  com- 
mission over  there.  All  of  his  public  life,  Mr.  Bell  has  involved 
himself  in  every  facet  of  his  community — because  he  cares  about 
people  and  because  of  the  immense  pride  he  has  in  Durham 
County. 

The  late  Bill  Bowser^  of  Fayetteville  also  stood  as  an  example 
to  us  all.  Before  his  death  last  December,  he  literally  dedicated 
his  entire  life  to  improving  the  condition  of  his  fellowman. 

And  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  you  are  singling  out  for  recog- 
nition one  of  North  Carolina's  most  responsible  and  caring 
corporate  citizens:  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries.  That  company  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  business  involvement  in  community  relations, 
education,  the  arts,  health  care,  energy  conservation,  and 
affirmative  action.  R.  J.  Reynolds  has  in  many  areas  shown 
government  a  thing  or  two.  Its  programs  have  graphically 
illustrated  the  enormous  potential  of  the  private  sector  in 
meeting  human  and  community  needs. 

The  Goldsboro  Community  Affairs  Commission,  which  is 
receiving  your  Commission  Award,  demonstrates  to  us  what 
government  can  do  at  the  local  level  in  bringing  people  together. 
That  agency  has  accomplished  that  through  the  years  by  giving 
every  citizen  of  every  neighborhood  in  that  city  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  decisions  that  affect  them. 

I  referred  at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks  to  the  historical 
implications  of  the  Human  Relations  Council  and  all  it  has  come 
to  represent.  I  think  often  about  the  beginnings  of  this  agency, 
back  in  January  of  1963,  when  Dr.  John  Larkins  convinced 
Terry  Sanford  of  the  need  for  what  was  then  the  Good  Neighbor 
Council. 

I  doubt  that  those  two  men,  for  all  their  vision,  anticipated 
then  the  positive  impact  this  agency  would  have  on  North 
Carolina.  But  they  did  realize  that  the  conditions  that  existed  at 
that  time  indicated  the  need  for  a  forum  where  men  and  women 
of  goodwill  could  sit  down  together  and  work  out  peaceful 
solutions  to  the  very  serious  problems  that  existed. 

That  wasn't  a  particularly  glamorous  approach.  It  involved 
hard  work,  long  hours,  and  compromise.  But  it  worked,  and  it 
continues  to  work,  because  despite  the  fact  that  the  Human 
Relations  Council's  role  has  greatly  expanded  since  those  early 
days,  that  attitude  and  approach  remain  the  same. 

Times  have  changed,  and  a  lot  of  battles  have  been  won— in 
the  courts,  in  the  legislatures,  in  the  Congress,  at  the  lunch 
counter,  and,  most  importantly,  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
people.  A  great  foundation  has  been  laid. 

But  while  we  look  back  with  pride  on  those  victories,  we  must 
never,  never  fall  into  the  trap  of  congratulating  ourselves  and 
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becoming  distracted  from  all  the  work  that  remains  to  be  done. 

None  of  us  particularly  enjoys  being  reminded  of  it,  but  there 
are  forces  in  society  that  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  turn 
back  the  clock,  to  generate  hatred  between  black  and  white,  rich 
and  poor,  Jew  and  Gentile.  I  am  talking  about  extremist  groups 
on  both  the  right  and  left  fringes  of  the  political  spectrum. 

That  awful  tragedy  that  occurred  in  Greensboro  last  Novem- 
ber^  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  terrible  damage  that  people  of  that 
mentality  can  do.  Yes,  they  are  few  in  number,  but  they  pose  a 
very  real  danger.  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  making  sure  that  the 
hate  mongers  are  not  allowed  to  undo  all  that  we  have  done. 

As  we  enter  a  new  decade  we  are  confronted  by  new 
challenges.  I  think  one  of  the  best  ways  to  build  on  the  founda- 
tion we  have  laid  is  to  work  vigorously  in  the  area  of  economic 
development.  During  the  last  three  years  we  have  seen  almost  $6 
billion  invested  in  new  and  expanding  industry,  creating  90,000 
new  jobs  for  North  Carolinians. 

Providing  jobs,  and  providing  the  skill  training  people  will 
need  to  work  at  those  jobs,  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  in  the  area  of  human  relations.  We  are 
investing  in  families,  because  there  is  nothing  more  important 
you  can  do  for  a  man  or  woman  than  provide  the  kind  of  job  that 
carries  a  decent  income  and  a  degree  of  dignity. 

And  there  is  nothing  more  important  you  can  do  for  a  child 
than  give  his  father  or  mother  meaningful  emplojmient. 

As  we  move  ahead  in  industrial  growth,  we  must  continue  to 
see  that  our  citizens  are  employed  in  an  environment  that  is  free 
of  discrimination  and  oppressive  working  conditions. 

The  North  Carolina  Human  Relations  Council  is  supporting 
pending  legislation  that  would  assist  in  its  efforts  to  promote  fair 
and  equal  employment  opportunity.  I  want  to  go  on  record  now 
in  giving  my  full-fledged  support  to  that  legislation. 

This  bill,  which  overwhelmingly  passed  the  House  in  1979  and 
awaits  Senate  action  in  the  upcoming  short  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,^  would  provide  that  cases  of  discrimination 
in  emplojonent  be  heard  and  acted  upon  at  the  state  level — not  in 
Washington.  As  things  stand  now,  the  federal  government  is 
conducting  North  Carolina's  business  in  this  area. 

This  legislation  is  also  very  important  to  our  business  com- 
munity. Employers  would  save  money  if  this  bill  passes,  because 
it  is  so  much  cheaper  for  the  state  to  investigate  these  claims. 

What  we  are  talking  about  doing  here  is  the  same  as  what  we 
did  a  few  years  ago  when  the  General  Assembly  enacted  legis- 
lation giving  the  state  responsibility  for  enforcing  OSHA 
requirements.^  That  has  since  proven  to  be  economical  and 
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effective.  I  am  sure  that  the  same  will  be  true  if  the  state  assumes 
the  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  Fair  Emplojmient  Act. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  people  here 
today.  You  symbolize  a  tradition  of  progress  and  cooperation 
that  has  long  been  associated  with  North  Carolina.  I  ask  you  to 
continue  to  take  that  role  seriously.  And  I  ask  you  never  to  forget 
that  as  long  as  we  are  faced  with  inequality,  human  misery, 
hatred,  and  extremism,  we  all  have  a  job  to  do. 


^William  Vaughn  Bell  (1941-  ),  native  of  Washington,  D.C.;  resident  of 
Durham;  B.S.  in  electrical  engineering,  Howard  University;  M.S.,  electrical 
engineering.  New  York  University;  first  lieutenant,  U.S.  Anny  Signal  Corps, 
1961-1963;  engineering  manager,  IBM  Corporation,  Research  Triangle  Park. 
William  V.  Bell  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  11,  1980. 

^William  James  Bowser  (19147-1979),  native  of  Cumberland  County;  resident  of 
Fayetteville;  educated,  Fayetteville  State  University;  former  school  principal, 
disc  jockey,  executive  director  of  Cumberland  County  Community  Action 
Program;  active  civic  and  church  leader,  working  with  low-income  and  minority 
groups  in  particular.  Fayetteville  Observer,  December  10, 1979;  information  from 
North  Carolina  Human  Relations  Council,  Raleigh,  by  telephone,  April  29, 1980. 

■^See  "Mayor's  Prayer  Breakfast,"  January  9,  1980,  footnote  3. 

4H.B.  1135,  "A  Bill  to  be  Entitled  an  Act  to  Provide  State  Enforcement  of  Fair 
Employment,"  was  introduced  on  April  11,  1979,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary  No.  3.  The  committee  gave  the  bill  an  unfavorable  report  but  a 
favorable  report  as  to  a  committee  substitute  bill  entitled  "A  Bill  to  be  Entitled  an 
Act  to  Promote  and  Protect  the  Welfare  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  by  Prevention  and  Elimination  of  Discriminatory  Employment 
Practices  and  Policies  Based  upon  Race,  Color,  Religion,  National  Origin,  Age, 
Sex  or  Handicap";  this  bill  passed  its  third  reading  on  June  6  and  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  where  it  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  I  Committee.  The  short  session 
enacted  into  law  "An  Act  to  Create  the  Study  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Practices  on  June  24,  1980,  making  it  effective  July  1.  The  commission  provided 
for  therein  was  to  file  a  report  with  the  1981  General  Assembly.  See  N.C.  House 
Journal,  1979,  500,  934,  957,  962;  N.C.  Senate  Journal,  1979,  794;  N.C.  Session 
Laws,  1979,  Second  Session,  1980,  c.  1194. 

^"An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Safety  and  Health  of  Employees  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  to  Provide  for  the  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  this 
Act  in  Conformity  with  Plans  Entered  into  between  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government"  was  to  be  known  as  the  "Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
North  Carolina."  It  was  ratified  May  1, 1973,  and  became  effective  the  following 
July  1.  NC.  Session  Laws,  1973,  c.  295. 


NORTHEAST  CAPE  FEAR  RIVER 
BRIDGE  DEDICATION 

Wilmington,  February  13,  1980 

[On  July  13,  1979,  Governor  Hunt  participated  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Pee  Dee  River  bridge.  The  bridge  was  located  on  N.C.  24-27.  The 
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governor  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  had  spoken  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Albemarle-Stanly  County  Airport  earlier  in  the  day,  calling  the  two 
dedications  in  one  day  "significant."  The  new  bridge  would,  he  noted, 
expedite  east-west  travel  and  would  be  "an  important  connector 
between  metropolitan  Mecklenburg  and  this  economically  expanding 
piedmont  region."  He  stressed  the  importance  of  "a  broad-based,  multi- 
modal transportation  system"  in  ''helping  bring  reality  to  our  balanced 
growth  program."  The  thrust  of  the  governor's  speech  was  that 
additional  revenues  had  to  be  found  to  finance  the  transportation 
system  the  state  needed;  and  he  discussed  the  work  of  the  blue-ribbon 
study  commission,  noting  that  tough  decisions  would  be  required.  In 
conclusion,  after  predicting  what  North  Carolina's  transportation 
would  be  like  in  the  future,  he  said,  "The  people  of  this  state  are  pretty 
good  decision  makers.  And  the  most  significant  decision  they  have 
made  in  recent  history  has  been  to  work  together  to  overcome  their 
problems  and  develop  their  opportunities." 

Earlier  on  February  13,  1980,  the  date  of  the  following  address, 
Governor  Hunt  had  participated  in  the  grand  opening  of  Becker  Village 
Mall  in  Roanoke  Rapids.  He  noted  that  the  mall  would  have  "the  same 
economic  impact  that  a  new  industry  would  have  on  this  area."] 

For  some  time  now,  I've  been  looking  forward  to  participating 
in  this  dedication.  I  want  to  thank  the  local  leadership  here  in 
Wilmington  and  New  Hanover  County,  Tom  Bradshaw  and  the 
Board  of  Transportation,  and  Representative  Charlie  Rose  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  North  Carolina  congressional  delegation 
for  making  this  day  possible. 

Because  of  their  efforts,  we're  here  today  formally  to  dedicate 
what  represents  the  largest  public  investment  for  bridge 
construction  in  North  Carolina  history— $16.2  million. 

But  even  more  important  than  that,  this  impressive  structure 
stands  as  tangible  evidence  of  this  state's  commitment  to  a 
modem  highway  transportation  system  linking  our  ports  with 
the  Piedmont  and  the  West.  It's  another  step  along  the  way  to 
meeting  that  goal— just  like  that  very  important  extension  of  1-40 
that  will  connect  Wilmington  and  Benson. 

A  first-class  transportation  system  is  a  crucial  element  in  the 
success  of  our  programs  of  economic  development  and  balanced 
growth.  If  we  are  going  to  bring  high -wage  industries  to  North 
Carolina,  and  see  to  it  that  those  industries  locate  where  they 
can  have  the  most  positive  economic  impact,  our  system  of 
highways  can  help  make  that  job  easier.  The  people,  materials^ 
and  equipment  that  support  new  industry  have  to  be  able  to  get 
where  they  are  going  quickly  and  conveniently. 

But  our  commitment  to  good  roads  must  be  tempered  by  an 
awareness  of  some  current  trends  affecting  the  highway 
improvement  program. 
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We  are  living  in  a  time  of  inflation,  and  the  days  of  cheap  oil 
and  gas  are  gone  forever.  The  cost  of  highway  construction  has 
increased  to  a  level  that  wouldn't  have  been  thought  possible  just 
a  few  short  years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  gasoline  tax  revenues, 
which  finance  highway  improvements,  have  not  kept  pace  with 
skyrocketing  construction  costs. 

That  is  why  I  created  a  thirty-four-member  blue-ribbon  com- 
mission to  study  the  transportation  needs  of  this  state  and  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  our  present  methods  of  financing 
highway  construction. 

I  am  confident  that  that  commission,  under  the  leadership  of 
former  governor  and  retired  Supreme  Court  Justice  Dan  K. 
Moore,  wdll  provide  us  with  possible  solutions  to  this  problem 
when  it  reports  to  the  1981  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
economic  era  in  North  Carolina.  We're  going  to  continue  to  bring 
in  new  industry  and  better-paying  jobs.  And  I'm  determined  that 
we  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of  transportation  system  that  can 
support  this  growth.  I  ask  for  your  ideas  and  your  support  in  that 
effort. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  JAYCEES 
ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Greensboro,  February  16,  1980 

[On  this  same  occasion,  Governor  Hunt  and  Robert  W.  Scott,  former 
governor  and  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  in  1980, 
debated.  Each  man  espoused  his  philosophy  and  sought  to  present 
reasons  for  support.  The  debate  was  moderated  by  Dr.  Abraham 
Holtzman  of  the  political  science  faculty  of  North  Carolina  State 
University.  Representatives  of  the  news  media  were  on  hand  to  serve  as 
a  panel  and  ask  questions  of  the  candidates.  The  debate  was  televised 
over  public  television  stations.  See  A.  L.  May,  "Scott  Takes  Offensive  in 
Debate  as  Hunt  Stands  on  His  Record,"  News  and  Observer,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1980.] 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  evening  for  your  annual 
banquet.  It's  great  to  be  with  some  of  the  finest  people  in  North 
Carolina.  I'm  proud  of  the  service  you  provide  for  the  people  of 
this  state. 

I  know  you  are  having  a  big  weekend  with  all  these  awards 
you  have  been  presenting:  the  Law  Officer,  Firefighter,  Correc- 
tional Officer  Awards,  and  so  forth.  I'm  proud  to  see  so  many  of 
our  outstanding  citizens  being  recognized  for  their  fine  service. 
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We  are  making  good  progress  here  in  North  Carolina.  We  have 
successfully  recruited  a  record  amount  of  industrial  investment 
which  will  bring  good,  new  jobs  for  our  people.  We  have  worked 
to  improve  the  education  our  children  receive  through  new 
programs  like  the  Primary  Reading  Program,  the  Annual 
Testing  and  Minimum  Competency  Testing  programs,  the 
Community  Schools  Program.  We  have  begun  a  strong,  ambi- 
tious fight  against  crime,  with  the  help  of  new  laws  like  the 
speedy  trial  law,  the  Fair  Sentencing  Act.  We  have  worked  to 
provide  for  our  children  better  than  ever  before. 

But  none  of  this  good  progress  could  have  been  made  without 
people  like  the  Jaycees.  You  sincerely  care  about  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  particularly  the  retarded,  the  elderly,  and 
homeless  children  in  this  state.  You  have  just  recently  com- 
pleted your  jelly  week  fund-raising  drive  to  raise  money  for  the 
burn  center  now  under  construction  in  Chapel  Hill. ^ And  the 
Jaycees  annually  raise  $100,000  for  cystic  fibrosis.  Your  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Goodwill  Child,  Blair  King,^  is  a  good  friend  of  mine 
and  is  a  very  sweet  child. 

Your  work  in  beauty  pageants,  football  games,  visits  to 
prisons,  involvement  in  governmental  affairs,  energy  projects, 
and  physical  fitness  programs  are  excellent  ways  of  showing 
your  belief  in  God,  brotherhood,  the  worth  of  individuals, 
economic  justice,  good  government,  and  service.  And  Maurice 
Wilson,^  your  president,  has  provided  excellent  leadership  in 
your  endeavors. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  program  because  I  know  just 
how  important  you  are  to  our  state.  I  know  how  responsible  you 
are;  in  fact,  I  have  several  Jaycee  members  in  my  adminis- 
tration, people  like  Secretary  of  Transportation  Tom  Bradshaw 
and  Secretary  of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety  Burley 
Mitchell. 

Through  the  work  and  help  of  people  like  you  we  can  con- 
tinue to  make  good  progress  in  this  state  and  to  help  the  people  of 
this  state  who  need  our  help  the  most. 


^Later  in  1980  it  was  learned  that  not  all  of  the  money  raised  for  the  North 
Carolina  Burn  Center  at  Chapel  Hill,  through  the  sale  of  jelly,  had  been  used  for 
that  purpose.  Some  of  it  was  alleged  to  have  been  used  to  pay  chapter  dues  and  to 
set  up  bogus  Jaycee  units.  Maurice  H.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  three  former  Jaycete 
officials  indicted  on  charges  of  embezzling  and  misappropriating  funds.  The 
matter  was  not  concluded  prior  to  the  end  of  Governor  Hunt's  first  term.  For  an 
article  summarizing  events,  see  Steve  Levin,  "'Jamscam'  Indictments  Name 
Three,"  News  and  Observer,  March  3,  1981.  See  also  "Ex-Jaycee  Chief  Pleads 
Guilty,"  News  and  Observer,  June  6,  1981. 

^Blair  King  (1966-  ),  from  Winston-Salem;  poster  child  for  the  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Foundation  in  North  Carolina;  served  as  Jaycees'  Goodwill  Ambassa- 
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dor  for  Cystic  Fibrosis,  giving  talks  to  Jaycee  organizations;  received  award  as 
outstanding  volunteer  in  1977.  Information  from  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation, 
Raleigh,  in  telephone  conversation,  April  30,  1980. 

■^Maurice  H.  Wilson  (1944-  ),  native  of  Charlotte;  resident  of  Asheboro; 
educated.  Western  Carolina  University;  executive  vice-president  and  later 
president,  North  Carolina  Jaycees.  Maurice  H.  Wilson  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell, 
May  5,  1980. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  LEAGUE 

Raleigh,  February  19,  1980 

[The  North  Carolina  Savings  and  Loan  League  had  met  earlier  in  the 
year,  on  July  30,  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia.  Governor 
Hunt  had  also  addressed  the  group  on  that  occasion,  praising  the  group 
for  the  services  it  rendered,  including  its  help  in  keeping  "more  and 
more  of  our  money  at  home  instead  of  exporting  it  to  other  places  to  the 
advantage  of  other  people."  He  said  it  was  significant  that  the  league 
enabled  "small  depositors  to  invest  their  money  at  attractive  interest 
rates  in  the  communities  where  they  live."  The  governor  said  he 
supported  the  dual  system  of  state  and  federal  regulation  of  savings  and 
loan  firms,  that  the  great  resources  of  the  federal  system  were  needed  by 
the  largest  of  the  savings  and  loan  institutions  to  protect  deposits.  Some 
firms  would  not  be  able  to  meet  federal  regulatory  requirements  without 
impairing  profits  to  the  extent  that  they  would  have  to  reduce  service; 
state  efforts  were  making  "institutions  under  state  jurisdiction  safer  for 
savings  and  better  able  to  help  meet  the  public's  need  for  home  loans." 
Governor  Hunt  reported  that  the  Savings  and  Loan  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  had  "adopted  more  effective  regulations  to 
guard  against  conflicts  of  interest;  it  has  taken  steps  to  improve  both  the 
procedures  and  the  professional  qualifications  of  its  examiners,  working 
quietly  but  effectively  to  develop  the  best  qualified  staff  possible;  and  it 
has  brought  loan  documentation  requirements  into  conformance  with 
recognized  standards."  He  also  discussed  briefly  the  North  Carolina 
Savings  Guaranty  Corporation  and  efforts  that  had  been  taken  to 
resolve  concerns  with  regard  to  its  ability  to  provide  adequate  protection 
for  members'  deposits.  He  said  deposits  with  "credit  unions  and  savings 
and  loans  insured  by  Guaranty  are  at  this  time  sound  and  secure.  . .  ."] 

Fm  delighted  to  be  here  today  to  speak  to  the  leaders  of  our 
savings  and  loan  industry  in  North  Carolina. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  are  a  large  and  vital  part  of  our 
state's  financial  community.  As  the  leaders  of  those  lending 
institutions,  you  here  today  have  played  a  critically  important 
part  in  the  economic  development  of  North  Carolina  over  the 
years. 

All  of  our  citizens  and  our  state  as  a  whole  have  profited  from 
your  contributions.  I  am  confident  that  your  industry  will  make 
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even  greater  contributions  to  North  Carolina  and  its  people  in 
the  future. 

I  am  aware  of  the  trying  times  we  live  in  today.  I  want  you  to 
know  today  that  I  pledge  my  support  for  your  industry  during 
these  most  difficult  times.  And  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
latest  round  of  credit  tightening,  I  know  things  may  become 
tighter. 

Our  people  are,  of  course,  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  your 
savings  institutions  for  conventional  home  loans.  Your  typical 
customer  is  the  middle-income  family.  That  customer  is  battered 
and  beleaguered  and  buffeted  by  inflation  from  all  sides, 
including  the  sharply  rising  cost  of  home  construction  and 
record-high  interest  rates.  You  and  I  are  limited  in  what  we  can 
do  about  double-digit  inflation  in  the  national  economy,  but  we 
can  help  our  people. 

We  have  a  means  of  working  together  to  help  people  realize  the 
dream  of  owning  their  own  home.  That  is  the  North  Carolina 
Housing  Finance  Agency. 

We  are  moving  forward  now  with  plans  to  offer  a  $100  million 
housing  bond  issue  for  low-  and  middle-income  families  through 
the  Housing  Finance  Agency.  That  money  could  help  to  offset 
the  severe  home-building  cutbacks  that  may  be  apparent  as  a 
result  of  credit  tightening.  I  hope  that  you  will  enthusiastically 
participate  in  this  project  and  make  home  builders  aware  that 
the  money  is  there,  if  the  issue  is  approved. 

Before  I  close,  I  want  to  add  that  I  am  very  proud  of  my  indus- 
try appointees  to  the  Savings  and  Loan  Study  Commission, ^ 
created  by  the  1979  General  Assembly  at  my  urging.  I  know  that 
Lucius  Jones, 2  Pete  Dail,^  and  Heriot  Wilkins^  will  do  an 
outstanding  job  on  that  commission,  along  with  my  other  very 
fine  public  members.  I  am  looking  for  this  commission  to  update 
and  upgrade  the  statutes  pertaining  to  this  industry  which  have 
not  been  updated  since  the  1930s.  I  know  they  will  provide 
outstanding  leadership  in  this  badly  needed  task. 

I  am  proud  of  the  partnership  we  have  forged,  and  together  we 
can  demonstrate  that  government  and  business  can  work 
together  for  the  good  of  our  people. 


^"An  Act  to  Create  a  Savings  and  Loan  Study  Commission"  was  ratified  June 
8,  1979,  with  an  effective  date  of  July  l.N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  c.  1021.  "An  Act 
Extending  the  Existence  of  the  Savings  and  Loan  Study  Commission"  was 
ratified  June  17,  1980,  and  made  effective  July  1  of  that  year.  N.C.  Session  Laws, 
1979,  Second  Session,  1980,  c.  1096. 

^Lucius  S.  Jones  (1942-  ),  native  of  Elizabeth  City;  resident  of  Wendell; 
educated,  North  Carolina  State  University;  six  years  in  North  Carolina  National 
Guard;  employed  by  Wendell  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  since  1966, 
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rising  to  position  of  president.  Lucius  S.  Jones  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  February 
12,  198L 

3 James  C.  (Pete)  Dial  (1934-  ),  native  of  Windsor;  resident  of  Edenton;  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  veteran;  president  and  treasurer,  Edenton  Savings  and  Loan 
Association;  member  of  Edenton  Town  Council,  nine  years,  serving  as  mayor  pro 
tem;  active  civic  leader.  James  C.  (Pete)  Dial  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  June  22, 
1981. 

^Davison  Heriot  Willdns  (1934-  ),  native  of  Linden;  resident  of  Fayetteville 
area;  B.S.  in  education.  North  Carolina  State  University;  U.S.  Army,  1958  and 
1961-1962;  former  teacher  in  Stedman  and  in  Fayetteville;  with  Guaranty 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  in  Fayetteville  since  1962,  rising  to  position  of 
managing  officer  in  1969  and  now  president  of  that  institution.  Davison  Heriot 
Wilkins  to  Memory  F:  Mitchell,  February  16,  1981. 


STATEMENT  ON  INSURANCE  RATE  RULING 

Raleigh,  February  22,  1980 

I  am  disappointed  by  the  court's  refusal  to  grant  a  preliminary 
injunction  against  the  insurance  industry  rate  increases.  This 
action  will  hit  North  Carolina  drivers  where  they  can  least 
afford  it— in  the  pocketbook. 

I  remain  convinced  that  these  so-called  "surcharges"  are  in 
fact  rate  increases  and  are  in  violation  of  the  law  passed  by  the 
1979  General  Assembly.^ 

I  have  requested  the  attorney  general  to  continue  the  state's 
fight  against  these  increases.  I  believe  we  must  pursue  our  chal- 
lenge on  the  merits  of  the  case  and,  if  necessary,  appeal  to  the 
higher  courts. 

I  have  further  requested  the  attorney  general  to  amend  our 
action  to  include  the  latest  "surcharge"  proposed  by  the  indus- 
try to  take  effect  April  1. 

These  actions  by  the  insurance  industry  continue  to  subvert 
the  cap  law  enacted  by  our  legislature. 


^See  "Statement  on  Automobile  Insurance  Rate  Increases,"  August  8,  1979, 
footnote  1. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  HEALTH  CARE  FACILITIES 

Winston-Salem,  February  26,  1980 

It's  good  to  be  with  you  tonight.  You  provide  a  good  and 
valuable  service  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  work  you  have  done. 
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I  know  that  you  are  treating  patients  who  might  otherwise  be 
in  a  hospital  setting  at  a  much  higher  cost  than  those  in  nursing 
homes. 

I  know  that  your  Medicaid  patients  are  the  subjects  of  inten- 
sive and  continuous  review  by  medical  professionals  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  placed  at  the  proper  levels  of  care. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  proud  of  all  your  efforts,  and  as 
governor  of  this  state,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  know  that  it  is  the 
hard  work  that  you  do  that  has  kept  North  Carolina  from  having 
the  scandals  that  have  faced  some  other  states  where  nursing- 
home  care  is  substandard. 

You  provide  care  to  the  disabled  in  all  age  groups,  but  many  of 
your  patients — the  majority — are  elderly.  And  there  are  more 
and  more  older  adults  in  North  Carolina.  As  our  health  as  a  state 
improves,  we  expect  to  see  more  senior  citizens.  I  plan  to  be  one 
myself  one  day,  and  I  trust  you  do,  too. 

All  of  us  together  need  to  make  sure  that  we  have  planned  well 
to  meet  the  needs  of  older  adults  in  the  future. 

Years  ago,  families  took  the  responsibility  for  caring  for  their 
older  family  members.  Now,  families  are  smaller;  they  move 
more  often  and  the  grim  reality  of  inflation  is  forcing  both 
husbands  and  wives  to  work.  As  a  result,  there  is  often  no  one  at 
home  to  provide  the  family  care  that  used  to  be  there. 

It  is  now  accepted  as  inevitable  that  the  elderly  and  the 
chronically  ill  may  well  spend  the  end  of  their  days  in  nursing 
homes. 

What  about  our  elderly?  How  do  they  see  their  golden  years? 
Do  they  accept  with  grace  and  dignity  their  sometimes  declin- 
ing health,  knowing  that  they  are  looked  up  to  and  respected  for 
their  wisdom  and  experience,  not  their  physical  agility?  Or  do 
they  fear  growing  old  alone,  or  worse,  fear  that  they  will  be 
isolated  from  their  friends,  their  families,  their  neighborhoods, 
and  young  people?  Will  they  see  their  savings,  their  personal 
belongings  exhausted  by  nursing-home  bills,  or  will  they  be  free 
to  leave  a  legacy,  however  small,  to  their  descendants? 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  hopes  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age;  and 
unless  we  turn  the  tide,  we  will  face  the  same  alternatives. 

I  am  speaking  with  you  tonight  not  only  to  address  your 
specific  concerns  as  nursing  home  owners  and  operators,  but  I 
am  also  asking  for  your  cooperation,  as  an  industry,  as  citizens, 
as  taxpayers,  and  as  our  future  generation  of  older  Americans. 
Care  for  the  elderly  and  the  disabled  concerns  all  of  us.  So  far  we 
have  met  their  needs  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  We  have  not  shaped 
a  plan  that  goes  across  traditional  jurisdictional  lines. 

You  as  professionals  know  better  than  anyone  else  that  this  is 
not  the  most  desirable  answer  to  this  growing  need  in  our  state. 
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I'd  like  you  to  help  me  in  developing  a  coordinated  plan.  I'd  like 
you  to  join  in  a  partnership  with  the  state  of  North  Carolina  to 
develop  a  consistent  approach  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and 
disabled  so  that  we  can  make  sure  that  no  one  is  placed  in  any 
kind  of  institution  unless  they  absolutely  have  to  be  there. 

I  want  to  appoint  a  task  force,  made  up  of  representatives  from 
your  organization  and  representatives  from  the  Division  of 
Medical  Assistance  in  the  Department  of  Human  Resources,  the 
Division  of  Social  Services,  the  Division  of  Aging,  and  the 
Division  of  Health  Services.  I  want  that  task  force  to  find  ways 
of  removing  any  funding  barriers  and  come  up  with  better  ways 
for  us  to  serve  our  older  adults. 

As  you  know,  the  costs  of  providing  traditional  health  care  are 
exorbitant. 

Less  than  40  percent  of  our  people  who  are  eligible  for  Medi- 
caid— the  elderly,  the  disabled,  and  the  blind — account  for  over 
three  fourths  of  the  Medicaid  expenditures.  We  are  talking  about 
a  program  that  last  year  cost  our  taxpayers  $336  million.  With 
inflation  as  high  as  it  is  in  the  health  care  industry,  and  the 
trend  to  nursing  home  care  increasing  dramatically  since  the 
early  1970s,  we  face  the  risk  of  having  these  program  expen- 
ditures double  every  five  years.  And  that  is  only  talking  about 
serving  the  same  number  of  people — only  400,000  of  our  5.5 
million  North  Carolinians. 

As  businessmen  and  businesswomen,  you  can  see  that  we  are 
in  trouble  unless  we  can  turn  some  of  these  trends  around.  And 
you  know  that  your  figures  in  this  industry  depend  in  great  part 
on  the  success  of  our  efforts.  That's  why  we  must  work  as  part- 
ners. And  I  want  this  task  force  to  study  the  problems  and  find 
the  ways  that  we  can  help  improve  our  system. 

Our  reimbursement  plan  for  long-term  care — our  Medicaid 
plan — has  evolved  from  a  method  that  fueled  inflation  and 
encouraged  unnecessary  spending  to  one  which  rewards  the 
efficient  operator  and  yet  still  recognizes  the  costs  of  direct 
patient  care. 

I  know  that  you  have  expressed  some  concerns  about  our  plan. 
I  want  to  address  your  concerns  by  amending  the  plan  to  make 
sure  that  all  direct  patient  care  costs  are  identified  and 
reimbursed  up  to  a  maximum.  But  we  have  not  yet  received 
federal  approval  of  our  1980  reimbursement  plan.  I  want  to  be 
able  to  make  these  changes  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  services 
you  render  rather  than  simply  reimbursing  any  and  all  costs 
whether  or  not  they  contribute  to  the  quality  of  the  service  you 
provide. 

We  need  to  look  at  the  full  range  of  services  that  should  be  in 
place — whether  those  services  are  delivered  in  the  home,  outside 
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of  the  home  on  a  part-time  basis,  or  in  a  nursing  home.  You, 
better  than  anyone  else,  know  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  Because  of 
that  knowledge,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  contribute  your 
experience  and  broaden  your  role  from  the  traditional  "nursing 
home  concept." 

Parts  of  your  facilities,  for  example,  could  be  used  for  adult  day 
services.  You  might  become  the  contracted  source  for  home- 
delivered  meals,  at-home  nursing,  and  chore  services.  You  might 
consider  using  your  facilities  for  respite  care,  or  to  estab- 
lish hospice  programs  where  the  terminally  ill  are  treated  with 
dignity  and  compassion  and  family  members  are  helped  in 
confronting  their  grief  and  sorrow. 

Obviously,  funding  sources  for  these  different  programs  vary, 
and  they  are  the  responsibility  of  government;  but  if  we  estab- 
lish a  partnership,  and  I  want  to  work  with  you  to  do  just  that, 
we  will  be  able  to  harness  these  varied  activities  and  put  together 
a  comprehensive  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
state  so  that  the  individual  can  have  freedom  and  can  stay  an 
active  part  of  the  family  as  long  as  he  chooses  to  do  so. 

Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  tonight  to  making  North  Carolina 
a  special  state  in  which  to  grow  old.  Let  us  make  it  a  state  in 
which  we  can  do  what  we  all  most  want  to  do — live  a  long  and 
happy  life. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  Charles  Brantley  Aycock  said: 

It  undoubtedly  appears  cheaper  to  neglect  the  aged,  the  feeble,  the 
infirm,  the  defective,  to  forget  the  children  of  this  generation,  but  the 
man  who  does  it  is  cursed  of  God,  and  the  State  that  permits  it  is  certain 
of  destruction.  There  are  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  take  no  care 
of  the  weak  and  infirm,  who  care  nought  for  their  children  and  provide 
only  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  desires,  but  these  people  neither 
wear  clothes  nor  dwell  in  houses.  They  leave  God  out  of  consideration  in 
their  estimate  of  life,  and  are  known  to  us  as  savages.^ 

The  Constitution  requires  it,  humanity  demands  it,  and  the  platforms 
of  all  parties  pledge  themselves  to  accomplish  it.  The  State  is  able  to 
bear  the  necessary  burden  for  bringing  about  this  result  and  nothing 
short  of  its  accomplishment  will  satisfy  the  public  conscience.^ 


^See  "Annual  Conference  of  North  Carolina  Division  of  Aging,"  August  28^- 
1979,  footnote  7. 

2See  "Annual  Conference  of  North  Carolina  Division  of  Aging,"  August  28, 
1979,  footnote  8. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COMMUNITY  EDUCATORS 

Raleigh,  February  27,  1980 

[Passage  of  the  Community  Schools  Act  in  1977  made  possible  the  use 
of  schools  at  times  other  than  during  the  school  day;  and  soon  after  the 
enacting  legislation  was  passed,  plans  were  made  for  implementation. 
On  December  2,  1977,  Governor  Hunt  issued  a  statement  of 
commendation  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  awarding  grants  for 
community-schools  programs  being  developed  in  systems  across  the 
state.  Those  programs  were  reviewed  by  the  Interagency  Council  for 
Community  Schools.  The  governor  said  the  grants  would  go  to  employ 
community-school  directors  in  each  system;  these  people  would  work 
with  community  groups  to  encourage  use  of  facilities  and  help  develop 
citizen  advisory  councils.  He  added  that  educators  and  citizens  had  "a 
responsibility  to  take  advantage  of  these  tools,  to  make  this  approach 
work." 

Speaking  in  Charlotte  on  April  25,  1978,  at  Community  Education 
Day,  the  governor  again  reviewed  the  Community  Schools  Act,  saying 
that  the  project  in  the  Charlotte/Mecklenburg  Schools  was  in  good 
hands,  and  he  urged  educators,  citizens,  and  volunteers  to  participate. 
With  the  money  appropriated  in  1977,  sixty-three  community  schools 
projects  in  seventy-one  local  education  agencies  had  been  funded; 
Governor  Hunt  said  he  intended  "to  work  for  the  expansion  of  these 
projects  to  every  school  district  in  this  state." 

By  the  time  of  the  February  27,  1980,  speech,  published  below,  the 
program  was  widely  accepted  and  acclaimed.] 

It's  always  a  pleasure  to  be  with  a  group  of  people  who  share 
my  dreams  and  my  goals  in  an  area  that  affects  the  people  of  our 
state  so  dramatically — education.  And,  more  specifically,  you 
share  my  goal  of  having  every  school  in  this  state  open  to  its 
community,  to  its  people. 

We  have  made  great  progress.  The  Community  Schools  Act,^ 
passed  in  1977  at  my  request,  came  out  of  our  commitment  to 
building  a  close  relationship  between  schools,  communities, 
parents,  and  other  citizens.  Today,  116  school  districts  in  this 
state,  out  of  a  total  of  144  districts,  receive  state  funds  for 
community  schools  programs.  The  state  now  has  131  directors  of 
community  school  projects,  and  over  4,000  local  citizens  are 
serving  on  local  advisory  councils.  Today,  over  half  of  the 
schools  in  this  state  have  been  designated  as  community 
schools. 

I  am  proud  of  that  progress.  We  have  succeeded  in  getting  more 
of  our  people  involved  in  this  outstanding  program. 

The  Community  Schools  Act  has  helped  us  develop  programs 
to  involve  community  people  and  parents  in  the  schools,  like  the 
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adopt-a -school  program  that  has  successfully  encouraged  busi- 
ness people,  civic  organizations,  and  church  members  to  come 
into  our  schools  and  volunteer  their  time  to  help  our  young 
people  learn  to  read. 

We  have  been  able  to  make  better  use  of  the  resources  we  have 
in  our  schools— the  buildings  themselves,  playgrounds,  equip- 
ment, and  materials.  Athens  Drive  Community  School  is  the 
perfect  example  of  a  school  facility  built  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  the  community,  as  well  as  its  students. 

We  have  expanded  the  school  day,  providing  before-  and  after- 
school  programs  for  students,  as  well  as  nights,  weekends,  and 
summer  months. 

Now,  all  our  citizens  can  use  these  schools— from  our  pre- 
schoolers on  up  to  our  senior  citizens.  And,  of  course,  these 
programs  are  helping  our  citizens  know  the  needs  of  the  schools 
when  bond  issues  arise. 

Many  people  and  groups  have  helped  us  build  the  foundation 
of  community  education  in  North  Carolina.  I  know  this  group 
here  represents  a  broad  cross-section  of  people  and  groups  dedi- 
cated to  community  education  in  North  Carolina. 

The  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Library  Association  have 
worked  hard,  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties,  to  bring  about  a 
partnership  between  the  schools  and  libraries. 

And  the  North  Carolina  Parks  and  Recreation  Association 
certainly  helped  pave  the  way  for  increased  use  of  school  facili- 
ties. For  example,  through  the  Charlotte -Mecklenburg  Parks  for 
the  Future  program,  thirty-two  schools  were  proposed  as  neigh- 
borhood park  sites  in  a  successful  bond  package  in  1978. 

Of  course,  education  does  not  end  with  senior  high  school.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  our  community  colleges  for  their  leadership  in 
adult  education  and  their  coordination  with  the  community 
schools  program.  Think  about  how  excited  a  rural  farmer  who 
never  had  time  to  finish  high  school  can  be  to  hear  of  a  high 
school  equivalency  program  being  offered  in  the  school  his 
children  attend  during  the  day!  And  what  about  that  downtown 
church  that  can  bring  together  senior  citizens  for  an  enrichment 
class  provided  through  the  county's  community  college. 

And  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  this  state  has 
focused  on  community  development  for  many  years  and  has 
provided  support  for  our  community  education  efforts. 

All  of  you  here  today  are  the  ones  who  have  helped  us  get  this 
program  off  the  ground.  You  are  all  doing  a  great  job,  and  I 
commend  you  for  that.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  you  keep  up  that 
hard  work. 

Many  of  you  here  today  are  community  school  directors.  You 
are,  in  effect,  a  "broker"  for  the  community  schools  program;  you 
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work  to  link  the  needs  of  your  community  with  the  services  that 
can  be  provided;  you  work  to  prevent  duplication  of  programs 
and  services.  You  must  identify  the  services  your  community 
needs  and  find  out  what  is  available  to  fill  those  needs.  You  serve 
as  a  contact  point  between  public  service  agencies  and  the 
school.  Your  job  is  a  tough  one,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  whole 
concept  of  community  schools.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  hard 
work  and  your  dedication. 

Our  State  Interagency  Council  on  Community  Schools  is 
another  essential  ingredient  in  our  efforts.  That  council,  under 
the  outstanding  leadership  of  Harold  Moses^  and  its  past 
chairman,  Pat  Neal,^  serves  as  the  communication  link  between 
state  and  local  agencies  and  responds  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity school  directors.  It  makes  recommendations  on  the 
future  directions  of  the  community  schools  program.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  council  are  doing  an  outstanding  job  coordinating 
our  community  schools  program. 

We  have  a  solid  foundation  for  community  education  in  North 
Carolina.  But  we  cannot  stop  or  slow  down  here.  We  must  work 
to  get  every  school  and  every  community  involved. 

We  must  make  sure  that  the  funds  we  have  available  are 
distributed  in  a  manner  that  considers  the  needs  of  the  area,  the 
population,  and  the  success  achieved  with  funds  already 
allocated. 

We  must  continue  to  encourage  and  support  the  parent's  role  in 
educating  our  children.  We  must  develop  programs  that  help 
parents  improve  their  ability  to  help  their  preschool  and  school- 
age  children.  We  must  continue  to  expand  the  after-school  care 
for  children  of  working  mothers. 

We  must  begin  partnerships  with  business  and  industry  to 
broaden  work-study  opportunities  for  students  and  to  help  reduce 
school  dropouts. 

We  must  develop  a  statewide  network  of  model  programs  to 
help  school  systems  that  are  new  in  the  program. 

We  need  to  set  a  new  funding  formula  based  on  a  flat  dollar 
amount,  plus  an  allocation  based  on  the  number  of  students  in 
each  school  district. 

And  leaders  in  our  communities,  along  with  the  advisory 
councils,  need  to  look  at  the  problem  of  discipline  in  our  schools. 
That  is  an  area  on  which,  up  until  now,  we  have  not  spent  a  great 
amount  of  time.  We  must  work  to  provide  a  better  community 
environment  for  learning  that  will  help  students  be  receptive. 

There  is  no  question  now  that  our  schools  are  being  used.  But  I 
want  to  see  more  of  our  parents  and  citizens  involved  in  the 
actual  decision-making  process.  I  want  more  of  them  involved  in 
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setting  educational  goals  and  objectives  for  their  children,  not 
just  using  their  facilities. 

We  have  demonstrated  together  that  community  education  can 
work  in  North  Carolina.  We  can  point  with  pride  to  the  strong 
foundation  we  have  built.  And  we  can  build  further  on  this 
foundation  to  bring  even  more  community  resources  into  our 
partnership  between  school  and  community. 

John  Gardner  put  it  best  when  he  said: 

A  nation  is  never  finished.  You  can't  build  it  and  then  leave  it  stand- 
ing like  the  Pyramids.  It  has  to  be  built  and  rebuilt.  It  has  to  be  recreated 
in  each  generation  by  believing,  caring  men  and  women.  It  is  our  turn 
now.  If  we  don't  believe  or  don't  care,  nothing  can  save  the  nation.  If  we 
believe  and  care,  nothing  can  stop  us."^ 


iSee  "State  of  the  State,"  January  17,  1977,  footnote  12. 

2J.  Harold  Moses  (1927-  ),  native  of  Durham;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.A., 
M.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  postgraduate  courses,  North 
Carolina  State  University;  U.S.  Navy,  World  War  II  and  Korean  War;  director, 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  Durham,  1952-1964;  on  faculty,  Department 
of  Recreation  and  Park  Administration,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1964- 
1966;  assistant  director.  North  Carolina  Recreation  Commission,  1966-1976; 
chief.  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Community  Development,  since  1976.  J.  Harold  Moses  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell, 
May  5,  1980. 

^Patricia  Hough  Neal  (1935-  ),  native  of  Hartford,  Connecticut;  resident  of 
Durham;  educated,  Duke  University;  B.A.,  psychology,  American  University; 
former  vice-chairman  and  later  chairman,  Durham  County  Board  of  Education; 
present  member  of  that  board;  chairman,  Governor's  Council  on  Community 
Schools,  1977-1979.  Patricia  Hough  Neal  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  May  10,  1980. 

^Gardner,  Excellence,  157,  and  Gardner  letter,  February  22,  1979. 


TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Washington,  B.C.,  February  27,  1980 

[The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  rejected  Winberry's  nomination  on 
March  4,  1980,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  6.  Four  of  the  ten  Democrats  joined  four 
Republicans  in  voting  against  the  candidate;  two  Republicans 
abstained,  one  who  noted  his  opposition  to  the  nomination  was  too  late 
for  his  vote  to  be  counted  under  committee  rules.  For  the  first  time  in 
forty-two  years  the  committee  had  turned  down  a  federal  judge  nominee. 
Question  about  Winberry  had  centered  on  his  connection  with  a  bribery 
allegation  which  stemmed  from  a  case  in  1976.  Winberry  had  served  as 
cocounsel  in  that  case.  Details  will  be  found  in  Richard  Whittle,  "Panel 
Rejects  Winberry's  Nomination,"  News  and  Observer,  March  5,  1980. 
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On  March  4  Governor  Hunt  issued  a  statement  expressing  regret  at 
the  committee's  vote.  He  said,  "It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  unsubstan- 
tiated allegations  apparently  played  a  role  in  determining  the  outcome 
of  the  vote.  .  .  ."  He  referred  in  his  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Winberry 
**was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  strong  character,  and  exceptional  legal 
ability."  He  added  that  his  "feelings  about  him  remain  the  same." 

Other  references  to  Winberry  may  be  found  by  consulting  the  index.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  express  my  feelings  on  the  nomination  of  Charles  Winberry  to 
a  U.S.  district  judgeship  for  the  Eastern  District  of  North 
Carolina. 

I  was  delighted  when  President  Carter,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  my  good  friend  Senator  Morgan,  submitted  that  nomina- 
tion. 

Because  I  had  known  Charles  Winberry  for  more  than  ten 
years,  and  because  he  had  served  as  my  legislative  liaison  to  the 
1977  session  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly,  I  knew 
perhaps  as  well  as  anyone  of  Mr.  Winberry 's  keen  intelligence, 
legal  talent,  and  personal  integrity. 

A  lot  of  months  have  passed  since  that  nomination  was 
submitted,  and  during  that  time  I  have  talked  individually  to 
many  members  of  this  committee.  I  sit  before  you  today  to  restate 
my  firm  support  of  Mr.  Winberry  and  to  express  to  you  my 
certainty  that  he  will  serve  on  the  federal  bench  with  great 
distinction. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Winberry's  background  and 
qualifications.  He  earned  his  law  degree  from  Wake  Forest 
University,  where  he  compiled  a  superb  academic  record,  and 
then  clerked  for  U.S.  District  Judge  John  Larkins.^ 

In  later  years,  as  a  practicing  attorney,  Mr.  Winberry  par- 
ticipated in  a  wide  variety  of  civil  and  criminal  cases  at  all  levels 
of  the  court  system.  His  criminal-trial  experience  is  both  as  a 
prosecutor  and  as  a  defense  lawyer. 

Through  his  law  practice  in  Rocky  Mount,  where  he  enjoys  a 
well-deserved  reputation  as  a  very  able  trial  lawyer,  Mr.  Win- 
berry has  come  to  be  familiar  with  the  kinds  of  cases  that 
typically  arise  in  the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina. 

By  virtue  of  his  service  as  my  liaison  to  the  General  Assembly, 
Mr.  Winberry  is  intimately  familiar  with  the  legislative  process. 

Due  in  large  part  to  his  diplomacy  and  dedication  to  that  job, 
we  were  able  in  1977  to  enact  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  pro- 
gressive legislative  programs  for  North  Carolina  in  modern 
times.  That  program  has  given  our  state  better  schools,  a  better 
judicial  system,  and  a  strong  consumer  voice  in  utilities 
regulation. 
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As  I  said,  I  have  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Winberry  for  more 
than  ten  years.  And  there  are  some  things  I  know  about  him, 
some  personal  and  intellectual  attributes,  that  don't  lend  them- 
selves to  a  staff  report  aimed  at  measuring  his  qualifications  for 
a  federal  judgeship. 

Through  our  professional  association  and  the  countless 
personal  conversations  I  have  had  with  him,  I  know  of  his 
compassion  for  his  fellowman,  of  his  belief  that  government 
exists  to  ensure  that  every  individual  can  realize  his  or  her  full 
potential  as  a  human  being. 

I  know  of  his  love  for  the  laws  of  this  land  and  his  conviction 
that  our  judicial  system  must  deal  firmly,  fairly,  and  com- 
passionately with  all  those  who  come  into  our  courts. 

It  is  because  of  those  qualities  that  I  have  come  to  develop 
such  a  deep  respect  and  affection  for  Charles  Winberry. 

And  it  is  also  because  of  those  qualities  that  I  come  before  this 
distinguished  committee  and  respectfully  ask  that  you  act 
favorably  on  his  nomination. 

Again,  I  thank  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  inviting  me  here.  I'll  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 


^  John  Davis  Larkins,  Jr.  (1909-  ),  native  of  Morristown,  Tennessee;  resi- 
dent of  Trenton;  B.A.  and  law  school,  Wake  Forest  University;  U.S.  Army,  1945; 
member,  state  Senate,  1936-1939,  1941,  president  pro  tem,  1943,  1949-1953;  state 
chairman-secretary.  Democratic  Executive  Committee,  1952,  1954,  1956,  1958; 
national  committeeman,  1958,  1960;  judge.  Eastern  District,  United  States 
District  Court  in  North  Carolina,  from  August  21,  1961,  until  summer  of  1979 
when  he  assumed  senior  status  and  began  hearing  cases  on  part-time  basis. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  1979,  269;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  751; 
"Swift  OK  Seen  for  Ervin,  Britt,"  News  and  Observer,  May  2,  1980. 


STATEMENT  ON 
CRIMINAL  RESTITUTION  PROGRAM 

Raleigh,  February  28,  1980 

[Governor  Hunt  spoke  on  efforts  to  combat  crime  and  issued  state- 
ments on  the  subject  many  times  during  his  administration.  For 
example,  at  a  news  conference  on  October  5,  1978,  he  issued  a  state- 
ment on  the  fight  against  crime  in  which  he  talked  about  the  bank 
robbery  reward  program  initiated  by  the  North  Carolina  Bankers 
Association,  the  speedy  trial  law,  pilot  programs  in  Wake  and 
Mecklenburg  counties  to  deal  with  career  criminals,  and  restitution. 
The  governor  gave  statistics  to  prove  the  worth  of  these  programs.  For 
an  article  pointing  out  some  of  the  pitfalls  in  the  restitution  program, 
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see  Bill  Noblitt,  "Who's  Getting  the  Money  in  Restitution  Program?"  in 
the  Pilot  of  Southern  Pines,  October  11,  1978.] 

I  am  releasing  today  a  letter  that  I  am  sending  to  all  district 
and  superior  court  judges  in  North  Carolina  regarding  our  crim- 
inal restitution  program. 

Restitution  means  requiring  the  criminal  to  repay  his  victims 
for  their  losses  or  injury.  It  was  very  rarely  used  in  our  state  until 
the  1977  General  Assembly,  at  my  urging,  enacted  legislation 
that  encourages  judges  to  require  restitution  as  a  condition  of 
probation,  parole,  or  work  release. ^ 

Here  is  what  has  happened  since  the  state  began  keeping 
records  on  restitution  payments  last  June: 

Almost  $3  million  in  restitution  has  been  paid  to  more  than 
13,800  individuals  and  businesses. 

Of  that  total,  just  over  $2  million  was  collected  through  the 
Division  of  Probation  and  Paroles.  Over  $900,000  was  paid  by 
prisoners  on  work  release. 

This  means  that  almost  a  half-million  dollars  a  month  in 
restitution  is  being  paid  to  victims  of  crime  in  North  Carolina. 

Our  district  and  superior  court  judges  deserve  our  praise  for 
this  excellent  record.  In  my  letter,  I  commend  them  for  their 
efforts,  and  I  encourage  them  to  make  even  greater  use  of  resti- 
tution in  the  future. 

I  believe  restitution  is  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  in  our 
arsenal  against  crime.  It  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  victim.  I 
think  it  has  been  a  great  success  in  North  Carolina. 


^See  "Legislative  Message  on  Crime,"  January  31,  1977,  footnote  11. 


SOUTHEAST  REGIONAL  NAACP  CONFERENCE 

Charlotte,  March  7,  1980 

[Later  in  the  year,  on  October  29,  Governor  Hunt  spoke  to  the  General 
Baptist  State  Convention,  meeting  in  Charlotte.  He  commended  leaders 
of  the  convention,  including  its  president  John  Manley,  saying  that 
those  who  held  "positions  of  leadership  in  the  General  Baptist  State 
Convention  are  not  only  important  to  your  churches  and  your  com- 
munities, but  you  are  also  making  a  vital  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
your  state  and  its  people."  He  continued  by  saying  that  he  relied  on 
those  leaders. 

Governor  Hunt  discussed  achievements  of  his  administration, 
referring  briefly  to  education,  industrial  development,  and  "commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  human  equality,  and  full  opportunities  for  all 
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of  our  people— black  and  white,  rich  and  poor."  He  said  he  would 
continue  to  call  on  those  in  the  convention  to  help  with  the  commitment 
to  progress. 

In  the  following  speech  the  governor  also  called  for  leadership  from 
the  black  community.] 

It's  a  pleasure  to  welcome  all  of  you  here  today  to  this  confer- 
ence. We're  always  proud  to  have  people  from  outside  our  state 
come  in  and  see  what  we're  doing  as  a  state  to  make  good  prog- 
ress and  keep  moving  forward. 

I  am  proud  that  North  Carolina  is  emerging  as  a  new  leader  in 
the  South.  We  are  moving  ahead,  and  I'm  particularly  proud  of 
the  progress  we  are  making  in  providing  full  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  everyone. 

The  NAACP  in  this  state  has  been  a  driving  force  in  helping 
us  to  make  better  progress  in  this  area.  Under  the  outstanding 
leadership  of  Kelly  Alexander^  for  the  past  thirty-one  years,  the 
state  NAACP  has  made  overwhelming  contributions  to  our 
communities  and  the  state  as  a  whole. 

As  governor,  I  have  strongly  supported  an  affirmative  action 
program  in  state  government.  We  have  worked  to  get  more  black 
men  and  women  in  the  higher  level  positions  of  state 
government,  and  in  the  future  I  will  strive  even  harder  to  do 
that.  I  am  working  now  to  get  more  blacks  and  women  judges  in 
this  state— just  recently  I  named  Karen  Galloway^  as  a  district 
court  judge  for  Durham  County.  I  also  appointed  the  first  black 
resident  superior  court  judge.  Cliff  Johnson,  and  the  first  black 
court  of  appeals  judge,  Richard  Erwin.  I  have  appointed  over  500 
black  men  and  women  to  our  state  boards  and  commissions.  I 
have  worked  hard  during  this  administration  toward  getting  a 
strong  black  voice  in  the  decision-making  process  of  our 
government. 

But  this  is  North  Carolina.  We  can  do  better.  I  have  gone  on 
record  supporting  legislation  pending  in  our  state  General 
Assembly  that  would  assist  the  N.C.  Human  Relations  Council 
in  its  efforts  to  promote  fair  and  equal  emplojmient  oppor- 
tunity.^ I  want  to  reinforce  my  full-fledged  support  for  that 
legislation. 

That  legislation  would  provide  that  cases  of  discrimination  in 
employment  be  heard  and  acted  on  at  the  state  level,  not  in 
Washington.  The  federal  government  has  taken  too  long  in 
handling  these  cases.  We  could  expedite  the  process  at  the  state 
level. 

As  we  enter  a  new  decade,  we  are  confronted  by  new  chal- 
lenges. We  are  better  prepared  for  some  of  those  challenges,  but 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
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We  have  made  great  progress  in  North  CaroHna,  particularly 
in  important  areas  like  economic  development  and  education.  In 
the  last  three  years  we  have  enjoyed  our  greatest  economic 
growth  ever.  We  have  attracted  a  record-breaking  $5.9  billion  in 
industrial  investment  which  will  result  in  more  than  90,000  new 
industrial  jobs  for  our  people. 

To  help  prepare  our  people  for  those  new  jobs,  we  have 
improved  the  performance  of  our  public  school  students  and 
made  a  high  school  diploma  mean  something.  We  have  begun 
the  Primary  Reading  Program;  we  brought  in  a  testing  program 
so  we  can  see  the  kind  of  progress  our  students  are  making.  And 
these  measures  are  helping. 

But  we  must  continue  to  attract  good  jobs  for  our  people,  and 
we  must  continue  to  improve  the  education  our  children  are 
receiving.  We  must  make  sure  that  all  students  are  making  good 
progress  in  our  schools.  We  need  better  vocational  and  skill 
training.  We  need  to  reduce  class  sizes  in  our  public  schools.  We 
must  all  work  to  reduce  school  dropouts.  It  is  very  important  that 
we  continue  to  emphasize  the  basic  skills  of  math  and  reading  in 
the  schools.  With  enough  help,  I  know  that  every  child  in  North 
Carolina  can  graduate. 

We  are  making  progress  in  this  state;  we  are  moving  forward 
again.  But  we  cannot  stop  or  slow  down.  We  must  continue  to 
move  ahead,  and  I  know  I  can  count  on  your  help  in  our  efforts. 

Times  have  changed,  and  a  lot  of  battles  have  been  won— 
in  the  courts,  in  the  legislatures,  in  the  Congress,  and,  most 
importantly,  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  people.  A  great 
foundation  has  been  laid. 

But  while  we  look  back  with  pride  on  those  victories,  we  must 
never,  never  fall  into  the  trap  of  congratulating  ourselves  and 
becoming  distracted  from  all  the  work  that  remains  to  be  done. 

As  Thomas  Wolfe  said: 

...  to  every  man  his  chance — to  every  man,  regardless  of  his  birth,  his 
shining,  golden  opportunity — to  every  man  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to 
be  himself,  and  to  become  whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision 
can  combine  to  make  him — this,  seeker,  is  the  promise  of  America."^ 


^  Kelly  Miller  Alexander  (1915-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Charlotte;  edu- 
cated, Tuskegee  Institute  and  Renouard  College  of  Embalming;  licensed  funeral 
director;  chairman  of  the  board  of  Alexander  Funeral  Home,  Inc.;  active  civic 
leader;  longtime  involvement  with  national  NAACP,  serving  on  board  of 
directors  since  1950;  elected  vice-chairman  of  board  in  1976;  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Conference  of  the  NAACP  Branches  since  1948.  Kelly 
Miller  Alexander  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  7,  1980. 

^Karen  B.  Galloway  (1949-  ),  native  of  Wake  County;  resident  of  Durham; 
B.A.,  East  Carolina;  J.D.,  Duke  University;  lecturer.  National  College  for 
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Criminal  Defense  Lawyers,  Bates  College  of  Law,  Houston,  Texas;  named 
Lawyer  of  the  Year  in  1976  by  the  National  Conference  of  Black  Lawyers; 
district  judge,  Durham  County.  Martindale-Huhbell  Law  Directory  (1980),  31; 
news  release  of  Governor  Hunt,  December  31,  1979. 

^See  "North  CaroHna  Human  Relations  Award  Luncheon,"  February  9,  1980, 
footnote  4. 

^You  Can't  Go  Home  Again,  508. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  ASSOCIATION  OF 
LONG-TERM  CARE  FACILITIES  CONVENTION 

Raleigh,  March  11,  1980 

[The  governor's  interest  in  problems  of  the  aged  was  manifested  in 
many  ways,  and  he  took  several  opportunities  to  speak  to  groups  of 
older  citizens  during  1980.  On  March  27  he  was  in  Greensboro  where  he 
addressed  the  North  Carolina  Retired  Teachers  Association,  telling 
them  about  his  priorities  in  the  field  of  education  and  also  discussing 
problems  and  progress  made  in  working  with  the  state's  aged  citizens. 
He  said  he  had  called  for  increased  retirement  benefits  for  state 
government  employees  and  teachers  and  for  state  payment  for 
increased  health  insurance  premiums.  Governor  Hunt  referred  to  North 
Carolina's  action  in  raising  the  mandatory  retirement  age  to  seventy, 
tax  relief  provided  through  the  Homestead  Exemption  Act  of  1977,  and 
the  state's  support  of  federal  government  efforts  to  assist  older  citizens. 
He  said  North  Carolina  should  be  "a  special  state  in  which  to  grow  old." 

Two  days  later,  March  29,  the  governor  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Canton  Senior  Citizens  Center  in  the  town  of  Canton.  Though  much  of 
the  speech  was  similar  to  that  delivered  in  Greensboro,  the  governor  in 
Canton  called  for  more  in-home  services  for  the  elderly  and  for 
continued  opportunities  for  employment  beyond  the  traditional 
retirement  age.  He  also  urged  a  "lifeline"  utility  service  whereby  low 
income  people  would  pay  a  reduced  rate  for  a  minimum  of  essential 
electrical  service.  On  July  17  his  support  of  services  for  the  aged  was 
restated  when  he  spoke  at  a  ribbon-cutting  ceremony  when  Camilla 
Hills  Apartments  in  Concord  were  opened.  Camilla  Hills  was  the  first 
set  of  apartments  built  in  Cabarrus  County  for  older  adults. 

Three  Senior  Executives  Assistance  Meetings  were  held  in  the  fall  of 
1980.  On  September  13  at  Pine  Knoll  Shores  and  on  September  24  at 
Southern  Pines  and  later  at  Greensboro  the  governor  called  on  retired 
executives  to  use  their  special  talents  as  volunteers;  he  mentioned  a 
number  of  specific  areas  in  which  the  retired  executives  could  make 
major  contributions  to  North  Carolina.  He  noted  the  fact  that  the  Tar 
Heel  State  was  an  attractive  place  in  which  to  live  and  that  many 
retirees  had  chosen  the  state  as  their  retirement  home. 

In  the  remarks  published  below,  Governor  Hunt  was  speaking  to 
people  who  were  providing  care  for  older  citizens  who  were  no  longer 
productive.] 
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Good  afternoon.  Fm  very  proud  to  be  here  today  with  a  group 
of  people  who  have  done  so  much  for  older  North  Carolinians. 

You  have  shown  yourselves  to  be  a  truly  responsible  indus- 
try—through continuing  education  programs,  voluntary  certifi- 
cation programs,  and  determined  efforts  to  hold  down  costs  in 
the  face  of  severe  inflationary  pressures. 

All  industries  and  businesses  are  taking  it  on  the  chin  from 
inflation  these  days.  But  for  you  long-term  care  providers,  fuel 
and  food  account  for  your  major  costs.  I  want  to  thank  you 
personally  for  your  efforts  at  cost  control  during  this  uncertain 
economic  period. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  plan  to  review  your  needs  in  these 
areas  and  make  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  next  budget.  I  am  aware  that  many  rest  homes 
and  domiciliary  care  facilities  must  rely  on  government  assis- 
tance to  make  sure  that  your  residents  are  kept  warm  and  well 
fed.  This  is  an  area  that  government  can  and  will  address. 

I  also  want  you  to  know  that  I  believe  the  funding  formula 
adopted  by  the  1978  General  Assembly^  could  work  if  given  the 
chance.  It  could  save  North  Carolina  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars  and  would  not  detract  from  the  quality  of  service  that  is 
provided  to  people  in  need. 

I  think  we  in  North  Carolina  have  come  a  long  way  in  improv- 
ing services  to  the  older  people  of  our  state.  We've  created  a 
diversified  system  for  the  diverse  needs  of  our  people. 

The  clients  served  by  your  industry  are,  after  all,  our  mothers 
and  fathers.  They  have  the  right  to  expect  the  right  kind  of  care. 

We  must  explore  every  means  of  keeping  health  care  costs 
down,  given  the  economic  conditions  that  now  confront  us.  But 
we  must  do  so  without  jeopardizing  the  health  of  our  citizens. 

Our  long-term  care  facilities,  both  those  represented  by  this 
association  and  the  nursing  home  industry,  have  been  extremely 
cooperative  in  helping  to  hold  down  costs  while  providing  the 
services  that  are  needed. 

I  hope  that  cooperation  will  continue.  I  would  like  to  ask  your 
organization  to  participate  in  a  task  force  made  up  of  govern- 
mental agency  representatives,  medical  professionals,  and  the 
health  care  industry  to  find  new  and  innovative  ways  to  help 
those  older  adults  who  want  to  remain  independent  and  active 
for  as  long  as  possible. 

All  institutions  involved  in  caring  for  the  elderly  are  going  to 
need  to  take  a  new  look  at  their  roles  as  we  face  the  upcoming 
age  shift  in  our  population. 

Together,  we  need  to  find  ways  to  provide  in-home  services, 
chore  services,  and  nutritional  services  in  the  most  effective 
ways  possible. 
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Private  enterprise  has  traditionally  proven  to  be  the  best 
source  of  care  for  people  in  need.  And  I  am  confident  that  it  is 
best  equipped  to  meet  this  challenge  for  the  future.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  working  with  you  in  this  effort. 

Thank  you  for  your  time,  and  thank  you  for  the  compassion 
you  have  shown  for  our  citizens. 


^"The  State  shall  pay  eighty-five  percent  (85%)  and  the  counties  shall  pay 
fifteen  percent  (15%)  of  the  non-federal  costs  of  all  applicable  services  listed  in 
this  section,  except  as  otherwise  provided  below.  The  same  eighty-five  percent 
(85%)  State  and  fifteen  percent  (15%)  county  participation  shall  be  used  for  any 
prepaid  premium  if  Medicaid  services  and  related  administrative  costs  are  paid 
for  by  a  health-insuring  contractor. 

"The  State  shall  pay  sixty-five  percent  (65%)  and  the  counties  shall  pay  thirty- 
five  percent  (35%)  of  the  non-federal  costs  of  those  Skilled  Nursing  Facilities  and 
Intermediate  Care  Facilities  services  which  are  not  owned  by  the  State. 

"The  eighty-five  percent  (85%)  State  and  fifteen  percent  (15%)  county  partici- 
pation shall  remain  in  effect  for  all  Intermediate  Care  Facilities  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded."  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  Second  Session,  1978,  c.  1219,  s.  29. 

"The  State  shall  pay  seventy  percent  (70%)  and  the  counties  shall  pay  thirty 
percent  (30%)  of  the  cost  of  Home  for  the  Aged,  and  the  cost  of  Family  Care  Home 
Services."  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1977,  Second  Session,  1978,  c.  1219,  s.  29.1. 


SWEARING-IN  OF  MEMBERS 
OF  COURTS  COMMISSION 

Raleigh,  March  17,  1980 

The  last  courts  commission  was  one  of  the  greatest  things  that 
ever  happened  to  North  CaroHna.  The  reforms  coming  from  that 
commission,  such  as  the  unified  court  system,  have  given  North 
CaroKna  one  of  the  best  and  most  modern  court  systems  in  the 
world.  One  of  the  reasons  the  old  courts  commission  was  so 
effective  was  the  caliber  of  people  who  served.  I  am  confident 
that  those  of  you  who  are  serving  on  this  new  and  revitalized 
commission  are  exactly  the  same  fine  people  who  have  the 
ability  to  understand  our  problems  and  the  leadership  and 
stature  to  implement  reforms. 

And  we  do  need  reform,  because  we  can't  rest  on  our  past 
accomplishments.  We  must  respond  to  the  new  crises  which 
have  arisen,  problems  which  are  caused  by  tremendous  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  which  must  be  considered  in  both  the 
criminal  and  civil  courts. 

As  I  travel  around  the  state,  I  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
from  citizens  who  have  been  in  court — lawyers,  judges,  prosecu- 
tors, and  court  officials  who  have  identified  problems.  Justice 
Carlton  did  an  excellent  job  of  identifying  many  of  these  prob- 
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lems  when  he  held  hearings  all  around  this  state  when  he  was 
secretary  of  crime  control  and  public  safety. 

Therefore,  there  are  a  number  of  ideas  I  want  you  to  consider: 

Should  we  eliminate  the  automatic  right  of  appeal  for  trial  de 
novo  to  the  superior  court  for  convictions  of  misdemeanor 
offenses  in  the  district  courts?  Can  we  go  to  jury  trials  in  district 
court  for  criminal  cases,  using  a  jury  of  six  persons,  or  is  there 
some  other  way  to  cut  down  on  this  duplication  of  efforts? 

Can  we  streamline  the  flow  of  traffic  offenses  through  the 
system,  by  providing  for  some  type  of  administrative  hearing? 
Can  we  simplify  the  entering  of  guilty  pleas  to  traffic  offenses  to 
keep  the  paper  work  from  clogging  the  system? 

Should  we  reevaluate  the  four  divisions  of  the  state  to  see 
whether  eight  judicial  divisions  would  be  better  so  that  superior 
court  judges  would  not  have  to  travel  as  far  and  spend  so  much 
time  away  from  their  families?  Can  we  improve  the  current 
rotation  system  so  that  at  least  the  senior  resident  superior  court 
judge  can  spend  more  time  in  his  home  district  to  keep  better 
control  of  the  calendar  and  more  continuity  in  the  cases? 

Should  the  court,  rather  than  the  district  attorney,  be  respon- 
sible for  setting  the  criminal  calendar? 

Can  we  improve  the  system  of  appeals  from  criminal  cases  to 
the  appellate  courts,  to  reduce  the  number  of  frivolous  appeals 
and  repetitious  appeals? 

Should  we  have  statewide  guidelines  for  the  use  of  jurors?  I 
have  been  extremely  pleased  with  the  reports  I  have  received  on 
the  "firecracker"  system^  which  is  being  used  in  Buncombe, 
Wake,  and  some  other  counties. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  with  ideas  we  could  consider  to  improve 
our  system.  These  are  some  of  the  things  I  personally  want  you 
to  consider.  I  know  many  of  you  have  your  own  ideas,  and  you 
will  be  receiving  suggestions  from  the  Crime  Commission,  the 
Judicial  Council,  the  Conference  of  Superior  Court  Judges,  and 
many  other  groups  familiar  with  our  problems. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done.  I  am  excited  about  the 
possibilities  ahead  of  us.  With  your  help,  we  can  make  a  great 
judicial  system  even  better. 


'The  new  system  provided  that  jurors  be  called  for  one  day  rather  than  an 
entire  week,  though  those  chosen  remained  on  duty  when  more  than  one  day  was 
required  for  a  trial.  The  term  "firecracker"  was  applied  to  the  system  because 
jurors  were  "lit"  for  use  in  a  trial  and  were  then  sent  home.  The  system,  scheduled 
to  begin  in  Wake  County  on  March  3,  was  delayed  until  March  5  because  of  an 
extraordinarily  heavy  snowfall  the  first  weekend  of  the  month.  "Court  Schedule 
Changed,"  News  and  Observer,  March  4,  1980;  Joye  Brown,  "First  Day  of  New 
Jury  System  in  Wake  Finds  No  Major  Snags,"  News  and  Observer,  March  6, 
1980. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  THE  GIFTED  AND  TALENTED 
Winston-Salem,  March  21,  1980 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  for  this  Seventh 
Annual  Conference  on  Gifted  and  Talented.  I  can  tell  you  quite 
frankly  that  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  gifted  and  talented 
students  in  this  state,  and  I  have  worked  during  this  adminis- 
tration to  make  special  programs  available  for  as  many  of  these 
students  as  possible. 

North  Carolina  is  already  a  national  leader  in  education  for 
the  gifted  and  talented.  We  are  one  of  the  few  states  to  include 
the  term  gifted  and  talented  in  the  definition  of  exceptional 
children. 

But  we  have  far  to  go.  Some  school  systems  have  not  yet 
identified  their  gifted  and  talented  students. 

This  is  one  of  my  major  education  priorities.  I  am  known  for 
my  support  of  good  educational  programs  to  help  the  poor 
student,  the  student  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  read  and  do 
math,  for  example.  But  we  cannot  fail  to  develop  and  stimulate 
our  best  minds.  These  are  the  children  who  will  lead  us  in  the 
twenty-first  century,  who  may  make  the  great  discoveries  in 
energy  and  economics,  who  will  bring  art  and  music  to  the 
world.  We  cannot  waste  that  valuable  resource. 

We  established  the  N.C.  Science  and  Math  High  School  for 
this  purpose.  The  response  to  this  school  has  been  tremendous. 
Almost  900  students  have  been  nominated  for  admission  into 
this  residential  high  school.  But  this  school  will  help  our 
students  throughout  the  state  by  trying  new  methods  and  giving 
students  and  teachers  experience  in  this  stimulating  environ- 
ment. 

We  have  also  established  a  second  Governor's  School,  the 
Governor's  School  East.  This  summer,  400  students  will  be  able 
to  participate  in  that  new  school  in  Laurinburg.  I  have  heard 
from  students  saying  how  wonderful  that  program  is. 

But  we  have  to  do  more  throughout  the  state.  The  gifted  and 
talented  is  a  key  part  of  the  education  program  I  am  developing 
this  year  with  the  help  of  experienced  educators  from  through- 
out the  state.  We  still  have  more  work  to  do  to  improve  our 
programs  for  gifted  and  talented  students. 

We  need  extra  teachers  in  advanced  courses  throughout  the 
state,  even  in  the  smallest  school  systems. 

We  also  should  make  use  of  early  admission  to  college  and 
enrollment  in  college  courses  for  talented  high  school  students. 
Some  high  school  students  can  be  enrolled  in  college  courses,  in 
addition  to  their  regular  high  school  work.  This  would  provide 
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additional  stimulation  for  those  students  and  also  provide 
college  credit  which  could  be  used  toward  a  degree  later.  These 
students  could  also  take  courses  at  our  state's  community 
colleges  and  technical  institutes  for  that  same  purpose. 

Great  things  are  happening  in  North  Carolina.  We  are 
growing  and  changing  rapidly.  We  cannot  even  imagine  the 
challenges  that  will  confront  this  state  and  this  nation  in  the 
decades  ahead.  We  are  having  to  learn  to  deal  with  new  realities 
on  this  planet.  Our  best  students  are  our  best  answer  to  the 
future.  If  we  face  the  future  without  developing  those  brilliant 
and  imaginative  minds,  we  face  the  future  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  our  backs. 

As  John  F.  Kennedy  once  said: 

I  look  forward  to  a  great  future  for  America,  a  future  in  which  our 
country  will  match  ...  its  wealth  with  our  wisdom,  its  power  with  our 
purpose.  I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  will  not  be  afraid  of  grace 
and  beauty,  which  will  protect  the  beauty  of  our  natural  environment . . . 
an  America  which  will  reward  achievement  in  the  arts  as  we  reward 
achievement  in  business  or  statecraft.  ...  I  look  forward  to  an  America 
which  commands  respect  throughout  the  world  not  only  for  its  strength 
but  for  its  civilization  as  well.  And  I  look  forward  to  a  world  which  will 
be  safe  not  only  for  democracy  and  diversity  but  also  for  personal 
distinction.^ 


1  "Remarks  at  Amherst  College  Upon  Receiving  an  Honorary  Degree,"  October 
26,  1963,  in  Jay  David  (ed.),  The  Kennedy  Reader  (Indianapolis,  Kansas  City, 
New  York:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc.,  1967),  143-144. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE 
DEATH  OF  JOHN  R.  LARKINS 

Raleigh,  March  21,  1980 

[The  governor  issued  several  statements  referring  to  the  deaths  of 
prominent  citizens.  On  May  2,  1978,  when  Joseph  Marvin  Hunt,  Jr., 
died,  he  called  his  cousin  "one  of  North  Carolina's  most  outstanding 
leaders — a  distinguished  and  effective  speaker  and  leader  of  the  North 
Carolina  House  and  chairman  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  at  a 
time  when  North  Carolina  made  great  strides  forward  in  expanding  its 
highway  system."  He  said,  "Joe  Hunt  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions 
and  a  keen  sense  of  humor."  On  December  6,  1976,  when  Representa- 
tive Joseph  Bright  died,  he  called  the  solon  "one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing legislators  I  ever  worked  with,"  saying  he  was  "a  tough  fighter  for 
the  people  in  Jones,  Craven,  Pamlico,  and  Lenoir  counties."  After  North 
Carolina  State  University's  former  football  coach  Robert  E.  (Bo)  Rein 
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died  in  a  bizarre  plane  crash,  the  governor's  January  11,  1980, 
statement  referred  to  him  as  "more  than  a  coach;  he  was  a  leader  and 
molder  of  men."  And  when  Harry  Caldwell,  longtime  master  of  the 
State  Grange,  died,  Governor  Hunt  said  on  March  6,  1979,  that  he  was 
"an  agricultural  giant  in  our  state  and  nation."  He  added  that  Cald- 
well's "leadership  in  the  State  and  National  Grange  and  in  the 
agricultural  cooperative  movement  is  legend.  His  voice  rang  out  clearly 
for  economic  justice,  for  farmers  and  a  full  life  for  their  families." 
Following  the  death  of  Senator  Fred  Alexander,  the  governor  noted  that 
he  "was  the  first  member  of  his  race  to  be  elected  to  the  Senate  in  this 
century.  .  .  ."  His  April  14,  1980,  statement  noted  that  Alexander  was 
"one  of  the  strongest  champions  of  full  and  equal  opportunities  for  all 
the  people  of  our  state."  Governor  Hunt  also  spoke  at  funeral  services 
for  Alexander,  held  in  Charlotte  on  April  17.  A  few  days  later,  April  21, 
Governor  Hunt  issued  a  statement  when  Lorimer  Midgett  of  Elizabeth 
City  died.  A  former  member  of  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  Lorimer  Midgett  had  been  active  in  support  of  Elizabeth 
City  State  University,  a  role  praised  by  the  governor.  Hector  Ray,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Cumberland  County,  died 
on  May  27,  1980.  The  governor,  at  the  time,  praised  his  leadership  in  the 
county  and  state.  The  following  statement  was  issued  at  the  time  of 
death  of  the  governor's  special  assistant  for  minority  affairs.] 

In  the  passing  of  Dr.  John  Larkins,  North  Carolina  has  lost  its 
greatest  pioneer  in  the  quest  for  equal  opportunities  for  all 
citizens.  I  have  lost  a  close  personal  friend. 

From  the  difficult  early  days,  he  worked  tirelessly  to  bring 
minorities  into  state  government  and  into  the  mainstream  of 
society.  He  cared  deeply  about  all  people,  and  he  dedicated  his 
life  to  serving  them. 

He  opened  doors  that  had  been  closed,  and  he  opened  minds 
and  hearts.  He  was  a  good  man.  North  Carolina  will  miss  him. 


STATEMENT  ON  HOME-BUILDING  INDUSTRY 
Raleigh,  April  3,  1980 

All  North  Carolinians  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  inflation.  But 
the  people  who  may  be  hardest  hit  by  inflation  and  high  interest 
rates  are  the  prospective  home  buyers  and  the  thousands  of 
North  Carolinians  who  work  in  our  home-construction  industry. 

In  recent  days  I  have  discussed  this  problem  with  State 
Treasurer  Harlan  Boyles,  as  well  as  with  representatives  of  the 
home-building  industry. 

As  a  result.  Treasurer  Boyles  and  I  are  convening  a  meeting 
next  Tuesday  with  representatives  of  the  home  builders,  the 
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realtors,  the  savings  and  loan  associations,  and  the  mortgage 
bankers. 

We  know  this  is  a  national  problem  that  cannot  be  remedied 
overnight.  But  we  want  to  explore  any  way  that  state  govern- 
ment and  the  industry  can  work  together  to  soften  the  impact  on 
the  family  that  wants  to  own  a  home  and  on  the  men  and  women 
whose  paychecks  depend  on  the  health  of  this  industry. 

Housing  starts  have  slowed  dramatically.  The  industry 
estimates  that  up  to  60,000  construction-related  jobs  could  be  in 
danger.  The  shock  waves  would  be  felt  in  our  furniture,  textile, 
brick,  and  building-supply  industries. 

For  that  reason  I  am  today  endorsing  legislation  that  would 
provide  an  exemption  of  up  to  $200  on  interest  from  savings 
accounts.^  This  is  an  important  step  toward  encouraging  saving 
instead  of  spending  and  borrowing.  Congress  has  this  week 
approved  similar  legislation  on  the  federal  level. ^ 

Let  me  give  you  one  illustration  of  this  problem:  because  of  the 
interest  crunch,  the  state's  Housing  Finance  Agency  has  not 
been  able  to  market  $100  million  in  housing  bonds. 

Those  bonds  would  have  helped  more  than  2,500  low-income 
families  in  North  Carolina  buy  homes.  The  bond  money  would 
have  represented  up  to  10  percent  of  the  home-construction 
funds  normally  available  in  our  state. 

In  the  next  few  months  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the 
federal  government  reduce  its  spending.  That  will  reduce  the 
deficit  and  bring  interest  rates  down  to  a  level  at  which  these 
bonds  can  be  sold.  A  reduction  of  no  more  than  .5  of  1  percent  in 
interest  rates  would  be  enough. 

When  we  meet  next  Tuesday  with  the  builders  and  the  lenders, 
we  want  to  listen  to  their  suggestions.  We  want  to  explore  any 
way  the  state  and  the  industry  can  increase  savings,  improve 
the  flow  of  money  and,  as  a  result,  keep  people  at  work  and  keep 
alive  the  dream  of  owning  a  home. 


^"An  Act  to  Amend  G.S.  105-141  to  Provide  for  Individuals  an  Income  Tax 
Exclusion  on  Interest  Received  in  Savings"  was  ratified  June  19,  1980;  it  was 
effective  upon  ratification  and  was  applicable  to  taxable  years  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1980.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  Second  Session,  1980,  c.  1109. 

^See  P.L.  96-221,  "An  Act  to  facilitate  the  implementation  of  monetary  policy, 
to  provide  for  the  gradual  elimination  of  all  limitations  on  the  rates  of  interest 
which  are  payable  on  deposits  and  accounts,  and  to  authorize  interest-bearing 
transaction  accounts,  and  for  other  purposes."  The  act  is  known  as  the 
"Depository  Institutions  Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980."  It 
was  enacted  March  31,  1980. 
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STATEMENT  ON  VEPCO  RATES 
IN  NORTHEASTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Raleigh,  April  10,  1980 

I  want  to  announce  today  that  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Charles 
B.  Curtis,^  chairman  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, expressing  my  concern  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
FERC's  Office  of  Enforcement  plans  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion of  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company. 

It  recently  came  to  my  attention  that  the  FERC,  on  its  own 
motion  has  decided  to  undertake  a  "private"  investigation  of 
VEPCO.  Such  an  investigation  would  be  secret.  Information 
obtained  would  not  be  public,  and  any  discovery  or  public 
participation  by  the  state  of  North  Carolina  would  be  precluded 
under  such  procedures. 

I  view  this  decision  by  the  FERC  as  unsatisfactory,  and  I  have 
asked  Chairman  Curtis  that  it  be  reconsidered. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the  exces- 
sive rates  VEPCO  charges  to  its  customers  in  northeastern 
North  Carolina.  VEPCO's  rate  structure  is  both  a  burden  to 
individual  consumers  and  a  hindrance  to  economic  develop- 
ment in  that  area  of  the  state. 

Last  December,  Operation  Overcharge,  a  North  Carolina 
citizen's  group,  filed  a  complaint  with  the  FERC  against 
VEPCO,  alleging  that  VEPCO  is  mismanaged  and  charges 
exorbitant  rates  to  its  wholesale  customers  in  North  Carolina. 
Later,  at  my  request,  the  Public  Staff  of  the  Utilities  Commission 
and  the  office  of  the  attorney  general  intervened  in  that  case  on 
behalf  of  Operation  Overcharge. 

In  our  complaint  we  specifically  requested  that  the  FERC  hold 
public  evidentiary  hearings  regarding  our  allegations  of 
mismanagement,  which  we  are  prepared  to  document  thor- 
oughly. The  North  Carolina  Utilities  Commission  has  already 
held  lengthy  hearings,  which  resulted  in  a  finding  that  there  has 
been  a  consistent  pattern  of  mismanagement  at  VEPCO. 

We  are  prepared  to  show  that  this  mismanagement  has  been 
responsible  for  the  excessive  rates  being  charged  in  the  North- 
east. I  am  simply  asking  Chairman  Curtis  that  we  promptly  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  that  publicly. 

I  have  also  requested  that,  should  there  be  further  delays  in  the 
investigation  of  this  matter,  I  be  given  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  members  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  elaborate  on  my  concerns. 
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It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  FERC  to  regulate  wholesale  rates, 
but  the  state  of  North  Carolina  has  also  been  active  in  its  efforts 
on  behalf  of  VEPCO's  retail  customers. 

At  my  request,  the  public  staff  has  studied  the  projected  impact 
of  the  sale  of  VEPCO's  northeastern  North  Carolina  trans- 
mission and  distribution  facilities  to  Carolina  Power  and  Light. 
The  results  of  this  three-month  study  show  that  such  a  sale 
would  not  result  in  increased  power  rates  for  CP&L's  present 
customers,  and  might  even  result  in  slightly  lower  rates. 

The  same  study  also  showed  that  a  sale  would  cause  rates  for 
VEPCO's  remaining  customers  in  Virginia  to  drop  as  much  as  2 
or  3  percent. 

This  study,  conducted  by  public  staff  economists,  engineers, 
and  accountants,  lends  added  validity  to  my  argument  that 
VEPCO  should  cease  its  operations  in  North  Carolina. 

This  is  further  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  rates  paid  by 
residential  customers  of  VEPCO,  CP&L,  and  Duke  Power 
Company.  This  month,  a  typical  residential  customer,  using 
1,000  killo watt-hours,  would  pay  a  monthly  bill  of  $43.05  to 
CP&L,  $40.25  to  Duke,  and  $63.55  to  VEPCO.  This  means 
VEPCO's  rates  are  47  percent  higher  than  CP&L's,  even  after 
the  rate  increase  recently  granted  to  CP&L. 

The  evidence  clearly  shows  that  for  VEPCO  to  withdraw  from 
North  Carolina  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  both  the  people 
of  our  state  and  our  neighbors  in  Virginia. 


^Charles  B.  Curtis  (1940-  ),  native  of  Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania;  resident 
of  Bethesda,  Maryland;  B.S.,  B.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  LL.B,,  Boston 
University;  lawyer;  law  clerk,  attorney  general,  Massachusetts,  1964;  supervis- 
ing staff  attorney.  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  1965-1967;  various 
positions  with  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  1967-1971;  counsel  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  1971-1976;  on  Carter- 
Mondale  transition  team  as  liaison  to  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
November,  1976-January,  1977;  practicing  attorney  in  Washington  until  confir- 
mation as  chairman,  Federal  Power  Commission,  August,  1977;  chairman, 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  since  October  1, 1977.  Charles  B.  Curtis 
to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  July  21,  1980. 


SOUTHERN  FURNITURE  MARKET 
OPENING  NEWS  CONFERENCE 

High  Point,  April  17,  1980 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  welcome  all  of  you  today  to  our 
outstanding  Southern  Furniture  Market,  and  those  of  you  from 
out  of  state,  I  welcome  you  to  North  Carolina. 
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We  here  in  North  Carolina  are  very  proud  of  our  great  furni- 
ture market,  and  we  are  proud  that  High  Point  is  truly  the  capital 
of  the  world's  furniture  industry. 

The  Southern  Furniture  Market  Center  is  the  largest  concen- 
tration of  furniture  showrooms  in  the  world.  It  has  gradually 
grown  through  the  years,  adjusting  to  the  growing  needs  of  the 
industry,  and  now  has  about  forty-six  acres  of  display  space. 

Today,  within  a  200-mile  radius  of  High  Point,  furniture 
manufacturers  produce  60  percent  of  all  wood  bedroom  furni- 
ture, 52  percent  of  all  wood  dining  room  furniture,  and  28  percent 
of  all  upholstered  furniture.  The  $1  billion  furniture  industry  is 
vital  to  North  Carolina,  and  we  want  to  do  all  we  can  to  keep  that 
industry  and  this  furniture  market  going  strong  and  moving 
forward  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Southern  Furniture  Market  Center  and  North  Carolina's 
"Furniture  Highway"  provides  the  perfect  setting  for  retailers 
and  the  media  to  see  the  newest  home  furnishings  creations  of 
the  nation's  leading  designers  and  stylists.  Furniture  manu- 
facturers have  kept  up  with  the  times,  constantly  changing  to  fit 
new  needs  of  its  consumers.  The  industry  has  become  more  style 
oriented;  and  more  and  more,  people  look  to  the  South  and  to 
North  Carolina  for  the  new  furniture  of  fashion  and  good  taste. 

We  are  proud  of  our  furniture  heritage  in  this  state,  and  we  are 
proud  to  be  the  home  of  the  Southern  Furniture  Market.  I  hope 
you  enjoy  this  year's  spring  market. 


HIGH  POINT  ROTARY  CLUB 
High  Point,  April  17,  1980 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today.  I  just  finished  touring 
part  of  the  Southern  Furniture  Market  here  in  town,  and  I  want 
you  to  know  I  was  really  impressed.  The  furniture  market  never 
fails  to  astound  me;  we  certainly  can  be  proud  that  High  Point  is 
the  home  of  that  important  market. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  today  my  very  strong  support  of  the 
furniture  industry  in  North  Carolina  and  particularly  of  the 
Southern  Furniture  Market.  I  want  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  keep 
that  market  strong  and  to  keep  it  right  here  in  North  Carolina 
where  it  belongs.  High  Point  is  the  capital  of  the  world's  furni- 
ture industry,  and  we're  proud  of  it. 

I  have  had  the  state  Department  of  Commerce  working  with 
and  meeting  with  representatives  of  the  furniture  market  and 
furniture  manufacturers  to  see  just  what  the  state  can  do  to  help 
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strengthen  the  market.  I  understand  that  they  are  going  to 
resume  their  discussions  after  this  spring  market  concludes. 

We  have  already  made  progress,  though.  For  the  first  time, 
there  is  a  representative  from  the  International  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  here  at  the  market,  along  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Ports  Authority  to  provide  personnel  to 
help  man  the  International  Buyers  Center.  These  people  will 
assist  the  international  buyers  that  you  have  here  at  the  market. 
Also,  our  state's  West  Germany  office  has  been  distributing  200 
packets  of  promotional  material  to  furniture  buyers  over  there. 

We  are  making  good  progress,  and  after  this  show  we  will  be 
looking  for  more  specific  ways  we  can  help  strengthen  the 
October  show. 

I  am  aware  that  the  economy  in  the  immediate  future  does  not 
look  very  promising  for  the  furniture  industry.  Housing  starts 
are  about  one  half  of  what  they  were  a  year  ago.  Construction 
emplojmient  is  declining.  Inflation  is  soaring  and  interest  rates 
are  at  a  record  high. 

And  all  this  has  a  ripple  effect  that  works  its  way  back  to  the 
furniture  manufacturers.  We  are  working  hard  at  the  state  level 
to  help  ease  the  burden. 

I  recently  announced  my  support  for  an  exemption  on  taxes 
paid  by  small  savers. ^  This  is  one  part  of  our  effort  to  help  people 
who  want  to  own  their  own  homes.  We  are  looking  for  other 
ways. 

We  are  looking  at  suggestions  brought  forth  by  representa- 
tives of  the  home-building  industry,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can 
there. 

But,  of  course,  the  drop  in  housing  starts  and  the  reduced 
number  of  people  who  can  buy  new  homes  are  not  the  only 
causes  for  the  somewhat  dim  immediate  forecast  for  the  furni- 
ture industry.  Inflation  is  the  main  culprit  and  it  is  hurting 
everyone. 

Obviously,  that  is  primarily  a  national  problem.  And  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  federal  government  taking  some  long -overdue 
steps  to  restrict  spending  and  to  restore  a  responsible  fiscal 
policy.  I  have  long  been  calling  for  a  balanced  federal  budget, 
just  as  we  have  here  in  North  Carolina. 

But  I  do  feel  we  can  take  action  on  the  state  level  to  help  this 
nation  bring  inflation  under  control. 

That  action  starts  with  restrictions  on  state  spending  and  the 
size  of  government.  I  am  proud  of  my  administration's  record  in 
this  regard,  and  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  facts  on  what  has 
happened. 

First,  let's  look  at  the  increase  in  state  jobs.  During  my  three 
years  as  governor,  the  total  increase  in  the  number  of  jobs  has 
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been  10  percent;  and  most  of  those  have  been  teachers  and 
teacher  aides,  prison  guards,  and  hospital  personnel.  In 
Governor  Holshouser's  administration,  the  increase  was  almost 
20  percent.  In  Governor  Scott's  four  years,  it  was  13  percent. 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  increase  in  state  spending.  Over  the  four 
years  of  Governor  Holshouser's  term,  spending  increased  a  total 
of  65.7  percent.  In  Governor  Scott's  term,  the  increase  was  59.5 
percent.  In  my  term,  the  figure  will  be  just  over  44  percent. 

But  look  at  the  figures  when  they  are  adjusted  to  take  infla- 
tion into  account.  The  increase,  in  real  dollars,  under  Governor 
Scott  was  22.2  percent,  or  5.1  percent  a  year.  In  Governor 
Holshouser's  term,  it  was  18.9  percent,  or  4.4  percent  a  year.  In 
my  term,  it  is  only  2  percent,  or  .5  of  1  percent  each  year. 

Now,  I  think  that's  a  record  to  be  proud  of.  I  think  that 
demonstrates  that  we  can  improve  services  and  the  performance 
of  government  without  unnecessary  increases  in  jobs  and 
spending. 

Another  area  where  state  government  can  help  its  citizens 
fight  inflation  is  in  utility  rates.  And  I'm  proud  of  the  record  we 
have  built  there.  In  the  three  years  before  1977,  utility  rates  were 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  21  percent  per  year.  When  I  came  into 
office,  we  appointed  a  new  Utilities  Commission  and  established 
an  independent,  consumer  advocate  public  staff.  Since  that  time, 
utility  rates  have  increased  only  7  percent  a  year — a  reduction  of 
two  thirds.  And  that  has  saved  millions  of  dollars  for  people  and 
businesses  in  North  Carolina. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  of  course.  In  the  long  run,  the 
most  important  thing  we  can  do  to  fight  inflation  is  to  make  our 
economy  more  productive.  That  means  better  education,  particu- 
larly in  the  basic  skills  and  in  the  early  grades.  It  means  better 
skill  training,  from  high  school  to  the  community  colleges  to 
apprenticeship-type  programs. 

If  we  work  together.  North  Carolina  can  be  a  national  leader  in 
the  fight  against  inflation.  The  test  of  our  generation,  and  the 
challenge  in  the  1980s,  will  be  whether  we  can,  as  a  nation  and  a 
society,  harness  our  resources  in  a  strategy  that  defeats  inflation 
and  unleashes  our  productive  potential. 

As  Thomas  Wolfe  once  said: 

I  believe  we  are  lost  here  in  America,  but  I  beUeve  we  shall  be  found..., 
I  think  the  true  discovery  of  America  is  before  us.  I  think  the  true 
fulfillment  of  our  spirit,  of  our  people,  of  our  mighty  and  immortal  land, 
is  yet  to  come.  I  think  the  true  discovery  of  our  own  democracy  is  still 
before  us.  And  I  think  that  all  these  things  are  certain  as  morning,  as 
inevitable  as  noon.  I  think  I  speak  for  most  men  living  when  I  say  that 
our  America  is  Here,  is  Now,  and  beckons  on  before  us,  and  that  this 
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glorious  assurance  is  not  only  our  living  hope,  but  our  dream  to  be 
accomplished.^ 


^You  Can't  Go  Home  Again,  741. 


FAIR  SENTENCING  PROCEDURES  COMMITTEE 
Raleigh,  April  18,  1980 

You  have  a  tremendous  challenge  ahead  of  you.  The  fair 
sentencing  legislation  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most-needed 
reforms  ever  enacted  for  the  criminal  justice  system.  It  will  bring 
about  many  changes  in  the  way  our  criminal  courts  deal  with 
defendants  convicted  of  felonies.  With  any  legislation  causing 
such  sweeping  change,  much  work  must  be  done  to  provide  for 
the  smooth  and  efficient  implementation  of  the  reforms. 

A  committee  of  this  sort  is  virtually  unprecedented  in  this 
state.  In  the  past,  there  has  been  legislation  which  dramatically 
changed  the  existing  law.  But  the  enactment  of  the  legislation 
was  the  point  at  which  the  organized  activity  ended.  Imple- 
mentation of  the  law  was  left  up  to  chance  with  the  hope  that  the 
pieces  would  fall  into  place  by  themselves.  Frequently  they  did 
not,  and  problems  usually  came  up. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  not  leaving  anything  to  chance. 
The  challenge  and  the  charge  I  deliver  to  you  is  to  provide  for  the 
efficient  implementation  of  sentencing  reform.  You  will  develop 
guidelines  and  rules  to  assure  that  the  law  is  implemented 
consistently,  fairly,  and  without  disruption  to  the  criminal 
justice  process.  You  will  monitor  the  implementation  of  the 
reforms  to  make  any  fine  tuning  that  might  be  needed. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  this  legislation,  a  very  close 
technical  review  is  needed  to  discover  any  minor  errors  that  may 
have  been  made  in  the  drafting  of  the  bill.  Beyond  that,  and 
again  because  of  the  scope  of  the  legislation  and  because  we 
made  another  provision  in  the  law  for  speedy  trials,  there  may 
need  to  be  a  delay  as  to  when  this  legislation  should  take  effect.  ^ 

Just  as  importantly,  you  will  set  the  example  and  become  the 
model  for  the  way  reform  of  our  law  should  be  handled.  Every 
sweeping  change,  like  this  one,  should  be  implemented  by  a 
responsible  group  of  knowledgeable  individuals  who  have  the 
expertise  and  the  ability  to  make  the  law  work  as  it  was 
intended. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Fair  Sentencing  Act  is  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  enacted  in  this  state.  It  proposes 
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changes  in  sentencing  demanded  by  our  citizens  and  compelled 
by  justice  and  fairness.  With  your  help,  we  will  be  that  much 
closer  to  a  just  and  fair  criminal  justice  system. 


^See  "An  Act  to  Amend  and  Postpone  the  Effective  Date  of  the  Fair  Sentencing 
Act,"  which  was  ratified  June  25, 1980.  The  effective  date  was  moved  from  July  1, 
1980,  to  March  1,  1981.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  Second  Session,  1980,  c.  1316. 
Further  developments  will  be  discussed  in  addresses  and  public  papers  for  the 
second  Hunt  term. 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICE 
POLICY  MAKERS  WORKSHOP 

Raleigh,  April  25,  1980 

I  want  to  tell  all  of  you  how  proud  I  am  to  be  with  you  this 
morning.  Thanks  to  your  efforts,  we  have  the  finest  statewide 
emergency  medical  service  in  the  country.  Other  states  are  using 
the  program  we  have  here  as  their  model. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  group  of  this  type  has  assembled.  You— 
the  county  commissioners,  county  managers,  emergency  medical 
services  directors,  physicians,  and  Council  of  Government 
directors — are  the  people  who  make  the  decisions  every  day  to 
assure  that  quality  care  is  provided  in  North  Carolina. 

As  a  result  of  those  decisions,  the  people  of  this  state,  no  matter 
where  they  live,  can  rest  comfortably  in  the  knowledge  that 
whenever  an  emergency  occurs,  they  will  have  the  best  services 
available  to  them. 

Other  states  only  provide  the  best  and  most  expensive  services 
for  their  large  metropolitan  areas.  Here,  you  maintain  a  high 
level  of  quality  service  across  the  state. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  but  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  am  also  very  aware  of  the  gains  that  have 
been  made;  and  I  know  that  this  is  something  that  every  single 
North  Carolinian  can  be  proud  of. 

The  citizens  of  this  state  have  high  rates  of  heart  disease,  of 
automobile  accidents,  and  of  infants  who  need  emergency  trans- 
portation. The  improvements  in  emergency  medical  services 
have  helped  to  save  lives.  If  we  are  ever  going  to  stop  losing  our 
citizens  unnecessarily,  we  need  to  do  two  things. 

First,  we  need  to  make  sure  that  people  understand  how  to 
prevent  conditions  and  situations  that  cause  death.  Second,  we 
need  to  make  sure  that  when  emergencies  do  occur,  the  best  care 
possible  is  provided. 
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Through  education  and  training  of  providers,  we  now  have  the 
most  efficient  statewide  team  in  the  nation;  and  this  is  due  to  the 
strong  support  from  people  Uke  you  and  the  partnership  among 
leaders  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels. 

County  commissioners  are  behind  emergency  medical 
services;  hospitals  are  behind  them;  local  councils  of  government 
are  behind  them;  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  governor  of 
North  Carolina  supports  fully  the  efforts  being  made  in  this 
state. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  things  to  me  about  EMS  is  the 
large  number  of  private  citizens  who  hold  down  full-time  jobs 
and  yet  have  taken  the  time  and  trouble  to  go  through  emer- 
gency medical  training  and  then  provide  countless  hours  to 
make  up  volunteer  rescue  squads. 

There  are  16,000  certified  emergency  medical  technicians  in 
North  Carolina.  About  70  percent  of  our  484  ambulance  and 
rescue  services  are  volunteer  organizations. 

Their  dedication  and  concern  for  their  fellowman  is  as 
important  as  the  service  they  provide.  You  cannot  buy  that  type 
of  dedication.  Tax  dollars  are  spent  best  when  members  of  the 
community  pitch  in  and  help.  There  is  no  equal  to  the  volunteer 
commitment  of  EMS  personnel. 

For  many  years  people  thought  of  ambulances  and  rescue 
squads  only  as  a  fast  transportation  system.  Now  they  are 
recognized  as  an  important  part  of  the  total  health  care  delivery 
system.  In  many  instances  it  is  in  those  first  few  critical 
moments  after  an  emergency  that  lives  are  saved. 

With  improved  communications,  emergency  technicians  often 
become  the  eyes  and  hands  of  the  physician  as  the  individual  is 
transported. 

This  service  saves  lives;  your  commitment  assures  that  lives 
will  be  saved  and  are  being  saved.  This  week  is  the  first 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Week  in  the  history  of  the  state — a 
time  set  aside  for  citizens  and  leaders  to  say  thank  you. 

It  is  not  enough;  it  could  never  be  enough,  to  honor  the  contri- 
bution this  service  has  made  to  making  North  Carolina  a  safer 
place  to  live.  You  are  a  major  part  of  this  contribution.  You  can 
make  this  service  even  better. 

I  am  proud  to  be  with  you  today,  and  I  know  that  this  con- 
ference will  assist  each  of  you  as  you  share  your  ideas  and  learn 
what  other  communities  and  decision-makers  around  the  state 
are  doing  to  improve  services. 
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REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  SIGNING  CEREMONY 

Raleigh,  May  1,  1980 

[The  Republic  of  China  sent  a  45-member  delegation  to  visit  twenty- 
three  states  and  make  $1.9  billion  in  purchases  in  the  spring  of  1980. 
The  group  arrived  April  30  at  the  Raleigh-Durham  Airport.  On  May  1 
the  delegates  met  with  the  governor,  officials  from  eight  North  Carolina 
tobacco  companies  (in  Farmville,  Rocky  Mount,  Wilson,  Oxford,  and 
Greenville),  and  Western  Electric  International  of  Greensboro.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  remarks.  Governor  Hunt  introduced  the  mission's 
leader,  Hsiao-kwen  Shao,  director-general  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Trade,  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs.] 

We  are  here  today  to  sign  another  in  a  series  of  business 
contracts  between  North  Carolina  companies  and  the  Republic 
of  China. 

This  signing  of  contracts  between  your  country  and  com- 
panies in  our  state  began  over  thirty  years  ago  in  1948.  This 
signing  of  $7.5  million  in  contracts  today  is  a  symbol  of  the  more 
than  $100  million  in  products  purchased  by  the  Republic  of 
China  from  North  Carolina  companies  in  the  past  twelve 
months. 

The  majority  of  the  goods  being  purchased  today  is  eastern 
North  Carolina  flue-cured  tobacco.  That  is  appropriate  since  the 
Republic  of  China  is  one  of  the  major  overseas  purchasers  of  our 
tobacco.  In  fact,  in  the  past  twelve  months,  about  $70  million  in 
tobacco  has  changed  hands  between  North  Carolina  and  the 
Republic  of  China. 

With  us  today  are  top  officials  of  eight  tobacco  companies. 
Many  have  a  long  history  of  trade  relations  with  your  country. 
They  blazed  the  trail  for  opening  further  types  of  trade  by  our 
state  with  your  country. 

Right  now  North  Carolina  farmers  are  setting  out  their 
tobacco.  The  plants  look  good,  and  we  feel  that  the  1980  crop  will 
be  a  good  one.  I  do  know  that  it  will  be  the  finest  tobacco  grown 
in  the  world. 

But  as  your  country  has  found.  North  Carolina  is  not  only  a 
state  of  tobacco.  We  have  a  variety  of  products  for  export,  which 
your  country  has  discovered  in  recent  years.  For  example,  in 
1976  about  1  percent  of  the  goods  shipped  through  North 
Carolina's  ports  were  to  the  Republic  of  China.  Last  year 
nontobacco  shipments  represented  between  20  and  25  percent  of 
the  shipments.  Total  shipments,  including  tobacco,  during  that 
period  have  grown  from  $38  million  to  $85  million.  Last  year  over 
forty  companies  shipped  goods  through  our  ports  to  the  Republic 
of  China. 
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This  increase  in  business  is  a  major  reason  that  Yang  Ming 
Line  of  your  country  last  week  began  its  expanded  service  to  our 
port  at  Wilmington. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  estimates  that  well  over 
$30  million  in  North  Carolina-manufactured  products  are  sold  to 
the  Republic  of  China  each  year.  Those  products  include  raw 
materials,  electronics,  consumer  goods,  and  industrial  machin- 
ery. 

With  us  today  is  Terry  Fisher^  of  Western  Electric  Interna- 
tional of  Greensboro.  In  the  past  twelve  months,  Western 
Electric  International  has  sold  over  $85  million  in  goods  to  the 
Republic  of  China.  North  Carolina  is  rapidly  becoming  a  leading 
state  in  the  Southeast  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical,  electronic, 
and  communications-related  equipment. 

So,  looking  ahead  I  see  nothing  but  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  this  trade  between  our  state  and  your  country.  We  believe 
this  trade  has  been,  and  will  be,  most  beneficial  for  both  parties. 
We  are  proud  that  North  Carolina's  goods  are  being  used 
worldwide. 

We  thank  the  Republic  of  China  very  much  for  being  part  of 
this  growth.  We  encourage  you  to  continue  using  a  variety  of 
North  Carolina  products.  And  I  offer  you  my  personal  assurance 
that  we  will  do  an3i;hing  possible  to  assist  you.  I  am  proud  to 
participate  in  this  signing,  which  symbolizes  the  continuing 
solidarity  of  our  good  relationship. 


^Terry  L.  Fisher  (1936-  ),  native  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  resident  of  Pfafftown; 
B.S.M.E.,  University  of  Iowa;  Army  National  Guard,  1953-1958;  with  various 
firms  in  Omaha,  Bismark,  Des  Moines,  and  Syracuse  before  moving  to  Winston- 
Salem  as  data  design  manager  with  Western  Electric  in  1973;  became  director  of 
sales.  Pacific  Western  Electric  International  in  1976.  Terry  L.  Fisher  to  Memory 
F.  Mitchell,  March  5,  1981. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Raleigh,  May  1,  1980 

[In  the  following  speech,  Governor  Hunt  promised  to  visit  some  of  the 
state's  textile  plants  to  see  for  himself  the  modernization  that  was  going 
on.  True  to  his  promise,  he  went  to  Gastonia  in  September  for  a  tour  of 
Parkdale  Mills,  Inc.  While  there  he  spoke  of  expansion  undertaken 
during  a  time  of  recession,  praising  leaders  of  the  textile  industry  for 
their  foresight.  He  predicted  that  the  proposed  microelectronics  center 
would  be  "crucial  in  helping  the  textile  industry  stay  a  step  ahead  of  the 
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game  in  technological  development."  The  governor  praised  textile 
employees  for  their  performance,  loyalty,  and  pride.  On  October  9, 1980, 
when  he  addressed  the  North  Carolina  Textile  Association  in  Pinehurst, 
Governor  Hunt  covered  many  of  the  same  points  he  had  made  in  his 
Gastonia  speech.] 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning  with  the  leaders  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  industry  in  North  Carolina.  Too  often  the 
textile  industry  doesn't  receive  the  recognition  and  appreciation 
that  it  deserves  for  its  importance  to  our  state's  economy. 

I  want  to  reaffirm  today  the  partnership  that  exists  between 
business  and  government  in  North  Carolina.  That  spirit  of 
cooperation  is  one  of  the  factors  that  make  our  state  a  good  place 
to  do  business. 

Textiles  and  North  Carolina  have  a  long  relationship  going 
back  to  the  first  significant  mill  built  in  1813  on  Mill  Branch 
near  Lincolnton.  The  first  lasting  mill  was  in  Rocky  Mount  on 
the  Tar  River  in  1817,  where  there's  an  operating  mill  today. 
Today,  the  textile  industry  in  North  Carolina  employs  over 
250,000  workers  with  a  payroll  of  over  $2.5  billion.  We  lead  the 
United  States  in  textile  manufacturing  output,  and  North 
Carolina  State's  School  of  Textiles  is  the  largest  in  the  nation. 

This  industry  is  vitally  important  to  North  Carolina.  I  look 
forward  to  having  a  chance  soon  to  take  up  Charles  Dunn's^ 
invitation  to  visit  some  of  your  new  plants  and  see  for  myself  the 
modernization  that  is  going  on.  I  am  also  pleased  to  announce 
that,  in  recognition  of  this  industry's  contributions  to  our  state,  I 
will  proclaim  September  29  through  October  5  as  Textile  Week  in 
North  Carolina. 

This  industry  is  strong,  and  it  has  shared  in  North  Carolina's 
unprecedented  economic  growth  of  the  past  three  years.  Our 
state  should  be  proud  of  the  $6.5  billion  that  industries  have 
decided  to  invest  in  new  and  expanded  plants,  promising  over 
100,000  new  industrial  jobs  for  our  people. 

But  we  sometimes  forget  that  many  of  those  new  jobs  come 
from  the  expansion  of  existing  industry  in  North  Carolina,  not 
just  from  new  industry  coming  here.  Last  year,  expansions 
created  almost  20,300  new  job  opportunities  for  our  citizens,  of 
which  over  3,500  were  in  textiles.  New  industry  created  almost 
17,000  jobs,  with  almost  1,000  being  in  textiles. 

Overall,  the  textile  industry  accounted  for  a  little  over  12 
percent  of  the  jobs  announced  last  year  and  over  16  percent  of  the 
dollar  investment.  And  these  jobs  are  available  all  across  our 
state  to  all  citizens  since  you  have  plants  in  eighty-two  of  our 
counties.  Half  of  your  employees  are  women;  one  fourth  are 
minorities. 
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I  have  been  in  some  of  your  plants,  and  I  know  about  the 
tremendous  changes  that  are  going  on — often  unnoticed.  Textile 
expansion  investment  last  year  is  estimated  at  $344  million. 
That,  combined  with  new  investment  of  almost  $54  million, 
makes  a  total  investment  of  nearly  $398  million,  the  second 
largest  industrial  investment  in  the  state.  But  the  significance  of 
that  investment  is  the  capital  intensiveness  of  the  new  opera- 
tions. 

For  the  4,536  new  employees,  the  investment  was  over  $87,600 
per  employee.  In  comparison,  in  the  early  seventies,  there  was 
about  $30,000  of  new  and  expanded  investment  for  each  new 
employee.  This  shows  the  emphasis  you  are  placing  on  capital 
equipment  at  a  time  when  costs  are  rising,  but  the  increased 
efficiency  and  productivity  will  save  money  down  the  road. 

For  example,  a  120-inch  fly  shuttle  loom  cost  $3,000  in  1956. 
With  one  weaver,  44  looms  produced  18,500  yards  of  muslin 
sheeting  per  year.  Now  you  use  130-inch  projectile  weaving 
machines  costing  $40,000,  and  that  same  worker  produces  34,000 
yards  of  the  same  fabric,  using  35  looms.  That's  high  capital 
investment,  and  that's  productivity,  which  we  must  have  to 
move  forward  economically. 

That  increased  capital  investment  per  employee  and  the 
increased  productivity  result  in  increased  wages  as  higher 
skilled  labor  is  required.  Average  wages  in  your  industry  have 
increased  from  $2.62  per  hour  in  1972  to  $4.56  in  1979.  And  with 
this  increased  efficiency,  it  is  no  accident  that  textile  mill  profits 
were  up  some  15  percent  last  year  in  the  face  of  softening 
demand. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  vitality  of 
business  and  industry,  including  the  textile  industry,  in  North 
Carolina  is  the  cooperative  relationship  between  business  and 
government.  We  not  only  want  to  attract  good,  new  industry;  we 
also  want  to  help  keep  our  present  corporate  citizens  strong  and 
healthy.  That  is  why  I  established  a  Business  Assistance 
Division  to  work  with  companies  on  a  continuing  basis. 

One  example  of  our  cooperative  efforts  has  been  the  commis- 
sion studying  byssinosis  and  the  problems  of  processing  claims 
by  the  Industrial  Commission.  I  think  Dean  Byrd  and  the 
commission  did  an  excellent  job  but  we  still  don't  have  all  the 
answers.  We  have  made  a  start  in  improving  the  claims  process, 
and  I  appreciate  your  support  of  the  committee's  work  and  the 
contributions  of  Jim  Martin. ^  Between  your  efforts  to  remove  the 
dust  and  the  provision  of  medical  surveillance,  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  eliminating  byssinosis.  However,  we  need 
additional  research  on  exactly  what  it  is  in  the  raw  cotton  that 
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creates  the  problem  and  more  work  by  the  medical  community  on 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  textile  industry  has  strongly  supported  our  efforts  to 
provide  opportunities  for  the  handicapped.  The  association 
annually  sponsors  the  distinguished  service  award  plaque  which 
went  to  Mrs.  Bell  in  Greensboro  this  year  for  her  work  with 
developing  a  facility  for  disabled  young  adults.^  Textile  com- 
panies were  also  winners  of  awards  for  outstanding  hiring 
efforts:  a  Collins  and  Aikman  facility  in  the  category  of  under 
200  employees  and  Cannon  for  the  over  200  employees  group. 
You  are  to  be  commended  for  these  efforts. 

Another  public -spirited  effort  on  your  part  was  the  support  of 
the  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America.  I  am  proud  of  the 
workshop  you  sponsored  last  fall  that  resulted  in  twenty-one 
schools  developing  projects  in  their  communities  promoting  free 
enterprise.  I  know  those  chosen  the  best  three  are  proud  of  the 
plaques  they  won. 

Now  I  realize  that  1980  is  not  going  to  be  a  pinnacle  of  econo- 
mic activity.  Consumer  spending  is  weakening,  and  your 
products  will  be  moving  more  slowly  than  in  recent  years.  And 
you  will  continue  to  be  buffeted  by  competition  from  abroad.  But 
I  pledge  to  you  that  I  will  support  economic  policies  at  the  federal 
level  to  regain  business  stability  and  restore  viable  consumer 
markets  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  We  continue  to  work  to  hold 
the  line  on  unfair  and  often  subsidized  competition  from  abroad. 
And  most  importantly  we  will  not  forget  the  quarter  of  a  million 
jobs  you  have  provided  North  Carolinians  for  decades. 

As  John  Gardner  once  said: 

A  nation  is  never  finished.  You  can't  build  it  and  then  leave  it 
standing  like  the  Pyramids.  It  has  to  be  built  and  rebuilt.  It  has  to  be 
recreated  in  each  generation  by  believing,  caring  men  and  women.  It  is 
our  turn  now.  If  we  don't  believe  or  don't  care,  nothing  can  save  the 
nation.  If  we  believe  and  care,  nothing  can  stop  us."* 


^Charles  Jerome  Dunn,  Jr.  (1934-  ),  native  of  Philadelphia;  resident  of 
Raleigh;  B.A.  and  postgraduate  work,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  former  newspaperman;  army  veteran;  legislative  assistant  to  Congress- 
man Horace  Kornegay,  1963-1964;  special  assistant  to  Governor  Dan  K.  Moore, 
1965-1968;  named  director,  SBI,  1969;  resigned  September  30,  1975,  to  work  in. 
gubernatorial  campaign  of  Edward  M.  O'Herron,  Jr.;  joined  staff  of  WRAL-TV, 
September,  1976;  left  in  1978  for  position  as  executive  vice-president.  North 
Carolina  Textile  Manufacturers  Association.  Who's  Who  in  the  South  and 
Southwest,  1975-1976, 192;  "Dunn's  Departure,"  We  the  People  of  North  Carolina, 
XXXIII  (October,  1975),  6;  telephone  information  from  Charles  Dunn  to  Memory 
F.  Mitchell,  December  23,  1976,  July  15,  1980. 

2James  H.  Martin,  Jr.  (1919-  ),  native  of  Laurens,  South  Carolina;  resident 
of  Gastonia;  B.S.  in  textile  engineering.  Auburn  University;  U.S.  Army  Air  Force, 
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1942-1946;  with  Dixie  Yarns,  Inc.,  and  Hope  Mills,  1946-1950;  American  &  Efird 
Mills,  1951-1954;  Piedmont  Processing  Co.,  1954-1972;  Ti-Caro,  Inc.,  since 
January,  1973,  serving  as  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  company. 
James  H.  Martin,  Jr.,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  July  21,  1980. 

^Marie  Bell  (Mrs.  G.  Edward)  was  the  founder  and  developer  of  Bell  House  in 
Greensboro,  a  home  for  twenty-two  physically  handicapped  young  adults.  The 
home  was  opened  in  October,  1979.  Young  people  living  there  were  encouraged  to 
use  their  abilities  to  the  best  advantage  with  the  idea  of  becoming  independent. 
Mrs.  Bell's  interest  in  this  work  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  she  was  the  parent  of 
a  daughter  with  cerebral  palsy.  Information  by  telephone  from  Delores  Cash, 
administrative  assistant,  Governor's  Advocacy  Council  for  Persons  with 
DisabiHties,  July  15,  1980. 

'•Gardner,  Excellence,  157,  and  Gardner  letter,  February  22,  1979. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  AT&T  HOME  BASE 
FOR  LONG  LINES 

Wilmington,  May  13,  1980 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  announce  today  that  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  will  use  the  Wilmington  port  as  the  home  base  for 
its  Western  Atlantic  cable  maintenance  program. 

This  Cable  Ship  Long  Lines  is  owned  by  Transoceanic  Cable 
Ship  Company,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  AT&T.  It  will  be 
assigned  to  maintain  cables  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  floor  from 
Brazil  to  Newfoundland.  The  511 -foot  ship  is  the  largest  of  its 
kind. 

Having  the  Long  Lines  docked  here  will  benefit  many  of  our 
local  businesses.  While  in  port,  the  ship  and  its  seventy-person 
crew  put  about  $300,000  a  month  into  the  local  economy. 

In  August  the  ship  will  sail  to  the  Pacific  to  complete  the 
laying  of  a  cable  between  Guam  and  the  Republic  of  China  or 
Taiwan.  Upon  completion  of  that  mission  the  ship  is  scheduled 
to  return  to  Wilmington. 

Last  year  I  participated  in  a  contract  signing  between  the 
government  of  Taiwan  and  Western  Electric  International  for 
the  cable  system  I  just  mentioned.  At  that  time  I  asked  officials 
of  AT&T  to  consider  moving  their  maintenance  bases  to  a  North 
Carolina  port.  I  thank  them  for  following  through  on  their 
commitment  to  consider  our  ports. 

The  Wilmington  port  is  strategically  located  to  the  area  they 
are  serving.  We  hope  that  this  will  be  a  long  and  fruitful  relation- 
ship for  AT&T  and  our  port.  I'm  sure  Admiral  Greene  will  do 
whatever  necessary  to  make  your  stay  here  enjoyable.  We  are 
proud  to  be  associated  with  AT&T's  outstanding  international 
communications  network. 
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Location  of  this  maintenance  operation  here  is  another 
example  of  how  we  are  exploring  every  avenue  to  increase 
business  at  both  our  ports.  It's  working.  Last  year  we  set  records 
in  revenues  at  both  ports.  I  am  firmly  committed  to  both  these 
ports  reaching  their  potential. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  INVOLVEMENT 
COUNCILS  BANQUET 

Raleigh,  May  15,  1980 

[In  Winston-Salem  on  June  7,  1978,  the  governor  spoke  at  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Volunteer  Administrators  Conference.  He 
referred  to  his  own  experience  as  a  volunteer,  saying  he  was  promoting 
volunteerism  to  provide  "an  extra  dimension,  that  extra  dimension  that 
you  can  help  provide  through  the  massive  mobilization  of  thousands  of 
North  Carolinians."  The  volunteer  administrators  were  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  effort.  He  said  that  there  was  the  Governor's  Office  of 
Citizen  Affairs  in  his  office,  that  the  Advisory  Council  had  recently  been 
sworn  in  with  his  wife  as  chairman,  that  a  task  force  of  the  council 
would  develop  legislation  to  aid  in  recruitment  and  to  provide  incentives 
for  potential  volunteers,  and  that  state  personnel  policy  has  been 
changed  so  that  documented  volunteer  experience  would  be  treated  like 
employment  experience  for  persons  applying  for  state  jobs. 

The  governor  reported  that  he  had  asked  county  commissioners  to 
appoint  Community  Involvement  Councils  to  help  identify  needs  and 
resources.  Mobilizing  "people-power"  was  a  top  priority  of  his  adminis- 
tration, the  governor  said  in  closing.  By  the  time  of  the  following  speech, 
seventy  counties  had  appointed  such  councils.] 

In  my  inaugural  address  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  I  talked 
about  the  need  for  volunteers  and  more  public  participation  in 
this  state.  I  talked  about  how  we  must  rebuild  this  state  "not 
from  the  top  down,  but  from  the  bottom  up."  I  said  that  "while 
the  resources  of  government  are  always  limited,  the  resources  of 
our  people  have  no  limit." 

This  banquet  today  is  clear  evidence  that  we  have  succeeded, 
that  we  have  made  important  progress  in  this  state.  And  your 
dedication  and  your  commitment  are  the  very  reasons  why  we 
have  made  that  progress. 

We  have  seen  seventy  counties  in  North  Carolina  take  the  lead 
in  establishing  involvement  councils.  We  have  seen  the 
Community  Schools  program  in  the  state  double  just  in  the  past 
year — from  sixty-one  participating  school  systems  in  1978  to  118 
today. 
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We  are  now  bringing  good  volunteers  into  state  government  to 
help  maintain  and  expand  the  services  we  provide  to  our  people, 
without  raising  taxes.  For  example,  volunteers  donated  over  11 
million  hours  of  work  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1979  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources.  That's  the  equivalent  of  over 
7,000  full-time  employees.  Volunteers  in  the  Department  of 
Correction's  Division  of  Adult  Probation  and  Parole  donated 
over  2,600  hours  of  work  during  December,  1979,  alone.  And 
about  2,600  volunteers  spent  over  84,000  hours  helping  students 
who  failed  the  competency  test. 

We  have  people  volunteering  through  their  churches,  schools, 
civic  groups,  hospitals,  and  so  forth  in  every  North  Carolina 
community.  That  says  a  lot  about  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
getting  North  Carolina  citizens  involved.  In  1979  Red  Cross 
volunteers  in  the  state  provided  about  7.7  million  hours  of  work 
in  areas  like  child  care,  community  education,  health,  transpor- 
tation. Their  work  was  valued  at  about  $38.4  million. 

Last  year  thirty-one  counties  developed  human  service 
directories,  the  first  step  in  getting  good  information  to  citizens. 
And  twenty  more  counties  started  other  kinds  of  community 
information  projects.  We  are  all  grateful  to  Lou  Christian^  of 
the  Title  XX  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources 
for  his  help  in  this  area. 

But  the  sponsoring  organizations  for  the  Involvement  Council 
program  here  with  us  today  have  led  the  way  in  getting  more 
people  involved  in  helping  their  communities,  their  state,  and 
each  other. 

The  N.C.  Jaycees  always  have  outstanding  programs  in  prog- 
ress, one,  of  course,  being  the  Burn  Center  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  United  Way  has  successfully  kept  pledges  increasing  even 
in  this  time  of  inflation.  It  has  made  great  strides  in  supporting 
essential  community  services.  United  Way  contributions  in  1979 
grew  to  over  $23  million,  an  8.5  percent  increase  over  1978. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service's  leadership  programs 
help  individuals  grow  and  develop,  usually  evolving  into  good 
civic  work.  And  programs  like  4-H  and  Lap  Reading  have  really 
helped  strengthen  families  in  this  state. 

The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  North  Carolina  has  long 
recognized  and  promoted  women's  leadership  in  the  community 
and  in  the  state. 

And,  of  course,  many  of  our  county  commissioners  across  the 
state  have  worked  hard  to  promote  more  citizen  involvement  at 
the  county  level.  They  have  a  most  formidable  task  of  trying  to 
make  the  wisest  use  of  tax  dollars  to  provide  the  maximum 
amount  of  services  for  their  people. 
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These  organizations  were  taking  a  risk  in  1978  to  endorse  a 
dream.  Organizations  like  United  Way  and  Ag  Extension  know 
that  it  takes  time  to  build  a  state  network  connecting  various 
community  institutions  with  the  people  they  serve.  Nobody 
understands  the  value  of  volunteer  effort  better  than  the  Jaycees 
and  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

But  as  I  know  you  have  seen,  our  Involvement  Council 
program  is  a  success.  Through  those  councils,  our  citizens  are 
learning  how  to  help  themselves  and  others.  There  simply  is  not 
enough  money  available  for  government  to  fill  all  the  needs  of 
our  people.  But  even  if  there  were,  the  best  resources  we  have  are 
ourselves.  That's  why  I  said  we  must  build  from  the  bottom  up, 
rather  than  from  the  top  down.  You  have  helped  us  do  just  that. 

Volunteers  give  a  personalized,  meaningful  touch  that  only  a 
caring  neighbor  can  bring  to  a  large  program.  Having  a  friend  to 
listen  somehow  makes  a  difference  in  how  people  feel  about 
themselves.  Pairing  volunteers  with  patients  or  inmates  helps 
each  to  keep  his  identity  and  to  respond  to  treatment  or  new 
opportunities  in  his  own  way. 

But  people  have  to  know  where  they  can  go  to  give  help  and 
where  to  go  to  get  help.  Our  involvement  councils  are  taking  the 
lead  in  making  this  happen. 

Government  can  be  involved  in  this  process  as  well.  That's  one 
reason  why  I  created  my  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs  in  1977.  I 
wanted  to  bring  citizens  and  government  closer  together,  helping 
them  to  work  together.  We  must  encourage  people  to  solve  local 
problems  themselves,  rather  than  through  more  government 
intervention. 

The  involvement  councils  need  to  continue  to  be  the  catalyst 
for  these  efforts.  You  represent  the  diversities  in  your  communi- 
ties, uniting  to  resolve  or  at  least  to  address  community  needs 
and  concerns.  I  believe  that  oftentimes  you  are  better  able  to 
understand  your  own  needs  than  government  is. 

I  am  proud  of  the  work  you  have  begun.  North  Carolina  has 
some  model  programs  that  your  involvement  has  made  possible: 
Adopt-a-School,  information  and  referral,  voluntary  action 
centers,  senior  citizen  centers,  school  tutors,  and  many  other 
areas  in  which  your  contributions  have  really  made  the 
difference. 

You  are  doing  a  good  job  of  encouraging  people  to  get  involved 
in  their  communities.  I  want  to  encourage  you,  too.  Don't  get 
frustrated  when  you  don't  get  results  right  away.  Foundations 
must  be  solid  if  you  are  to  succeed. 

We  are  making  great  progress.  And  this  kind  of  community 
involvement  and  cooperation  between  government  and  citizens 
will  help  us  meet  the  challenges  of  the  1980s.  There's  more  work 
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to  be  done.  But  I  know  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  and  I  know 
we'll  get  the  job  done  by  working  together. 
As  Charles  Brantley  Ay  cock  once  said: 

I  would  have  the  strong  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak  and  to  lift  up 
the  weak  and  make  them  strong,  teaching  men  everywhere  that  real 
strength  consists  not  in  serving  ourselves,  but  in  doing  for  others.^ 


^ Louis  G.  Christian  (1923-  ),  native  of  Kentucky;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.A, 
in  social  work,  University  of  Kentucky;  M.S.  in  social  work,  Vanderbilt 
University;  with  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  1957-1966, 
Division  of  Social  Services,  1966-1967,  and  Department  of  Human  Resources 
since  1973;  holds  position  of  chief.  Operations  Section  (Title  XX  Administrator). 
Louis  G.  Christian  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  July  18,  1980. 

^These  words  were  taken  from  Aycock's  address  before  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  at  Greensboro,  June  23,  1904.  Connor  and  Poe,  Life  and  Speeches  of 
Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  266-267. 


NEW  RIVER  DEDICATION  CEREMONY 

South  Fork  of  New  River  in  Alleghany  County 
May  17,  1980 

Today  is  a  great  day  for  all  North  Carolinians.  We  are  here  to 
celebrate  the  end  of  a  very  long  and  deliberate  uphill  battle  to 
"Save  the  New." 

Many  of  you  here  today  were  part  of  the  early  struggle.  While  I 
did  not  get  officially  involved  until  I  was  lieutenant  governor,  I 
know  of  the  many  unheralded  victories  that  you  won  in  helping 
us  get  where  we  are  now. 

And  I'm  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  team  that  saved  the 
New.  I  was  president  of  the  Senate  when  the  state  legislature,  in 
May,  1975,  unanimously  passed  the  bill  to  amend  the  original 
Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  declare  the  26.5-mile  stretch  of 
this  river  a  State  Scenic  River.  ^  And  Fm  proud  of  that. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Secretary  Howard  Lee  for  taking  the  lead 
in  making  this  area  available  for  our  people  to  use  and  enjoy.  His 
department  put  together  a  team  that  developed  the  legislation  in 
1977  to  increase  the  amount  of  land  that  could  be  acquired  for 
this  park,2  based  on  their  Master  Plan  for  the  New  River.  Their 
team  efforts  reflect  the  kind  of  public-private  partnership  that 
makes  this  administration  strong  and  progressive.  I  am  very 
proud  of  Secretary  Lee  and  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Community  Development  for  their  very  fine  leadership  in 
environmental  management. 
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We  owe  so  much  to  so  many;  let  me  just  personally  thank  a  few 
of  you  for  your  special  roles: 

I  want  to  thank  former  Governor  Holshouser'^  for  his  lobbying 
in  Washington  to  get  the  river  into  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  He  was  a  moving  force  in  blocking  Appalachian 
Power  Company's  proposed  hydroelectric  dams  from  being 
constructed.  He  made  it  easier  for  me  as  governor  to  help  pave 
the  way  for  today. 

And  all  of  you  know  of  Steve  Neal's"^  role.  He  tirelessly  worked 
in  the  U.S.  Congress,  clearing  obstructions  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee  for  the  national  designation.  And  he's  still  doing  a 
fine  job  for  all  of  us  here  in  North  Carolina. 

Backing  up  the  state  and  national  efforts  were  three  other  key 
figures: 

Ed  Adams,^  as  president  of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
New  River,  vigilantly  pursued  every  possible  avenue  to  ensure 
that  the  New  would  be  saved.  He  wrote  letters,  sat  in  on  innum- 
erable meetings,  traveled  far  and  wide  at  his  own  expense, 
because  he  believed  in  and  was  committed  to  this  effort. 

Joe  Matthews,^  as  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  New  River,  provided  valuable  and  capable 
staff  support  to  Ed  and  the  organization.  Many  times  he  went 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  marshal  the  forces  to  keep 
writing  letters,  to  keep  calling  and  visiting  the  legislators,  to 
make  this  dream  come  true. 

And  Wallace  Carroll:'^  never  underestimate  the  power  of  the 
pen  and  the  press.  Wallace  corralled  the  support  of  the  press  all 
over  America,  not  just  in  North  Carolina,  to  rally  behind  the 
efforts  to  preserve  the  New.  We  commend  him,  his  wife,  and  his 
daughter,  who  are  here  today,  and  publicly  thank  them  for  their 
selfless  and  tireless  assistance  in  getting  us  to  this  landmark 
occasion. 

There  are  so  many  of  you  that  we  feel  we  should  thank.  But  let 
me  just  sum  it  all  up  by  saying  that  the  success  of  North 
Carolinians  in  protecting  the  New  River  for  posterity  has  had  its 
greatest  significance,  I  think,  in  demonstrating  to  the  nation  and 
state  at  large  that  the  power  of  the  average  citizen  is  signifi- 
cant. This  is  an  example  of  the  people — all  the  people — working 
together  for  a  common  purpose,  to  keep  North  Carolina  in  the 
forefront  of  this  nation  as  a  progressive,  industrious,  good,  and 
wholesome  state;  where  quality  of  life  is  not  just  a  catch  phrase 
but  a  philosophy  and  guiding  principle  in  the  heart  of  all  North 
Carolinians. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  share  in  this  historic  ceremony  with 
you. 
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'"An  Act  to  Lengthen  the  Segment  of  the  South  Fork,  New  River,  in  Ashe  and 
Alleghany  Counties  Included  in  the  North  Carolina  Natural  and  Scenic  River 
System"  was  ratified  and  made  effective  May  26,  1975.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1975, 
c.  404. 

2"An  Act  to  Increase  the  Amount  of  Land  the  Department  of  Natural  and 
Economic  Resources  May  Acquire  in  Fee  Simple  along  the  New  River"  provided 
for  the  acquisition  of  550  acres  instead  of  400  acres,  this  sum  not  to  include  lands 
received  by  donation.  The  act  was  ratified  and  made  effective  June  13, 1977.  A^.C. 
Session  Laws,  1977,  c.  555. 

^James  Eubert  Holshouser,  Jr.  (1934-  ),  native  of  Boone;  resident  of 
Southern  Pines;  B.S.,  Davidson  College;  LL.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  member.  House  of  Representatives,  1963-1965,  1969-1971;  governor 
of  North  Carolina,  1973-1977;  practicing  lawyer,  in  Boone  and,  since  1978,  in 
Southern  Pines.  Jack  Childs,  "James  Eubert  Holshouser,  Jr.,"  in  Mitchell, 
Addresses  of  Holshouser,  xvii-xviii.  See  index  entries  under  New  River  in 
Mitchell,  Addresses  of  Holshouser,  for  additional  details  on  the  efforts  to  save  the 
river  during  the  Holshouser  administration. 

"Stephen  Lybrook  Neal  (1934-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Winston-Salem; 
B.A.  in  psychology,  University  of  Hawaii;  former  mortgage  banker  and  small- 
newspaper  publisher;  first  elected  to  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1974. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  1979,  251. 

'^Edmund  I.  Adams  (1933-  ),  native  of  Georgia;  resident  of  Sparta;  educated, 
Emory-at-Oxford;  law.  University  of  Georgia;  colonel,  Army  Reserve,  twenty- 
three  years  of  military  service;  attorney  in  Winston-Salem,  1960-1970,  and  in 
Sparta  since  1970.  Edmund  I.  Adams  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  July  21,  1980. 

^Joe  Carroll  Matthews  (1932-  ),  native  and  resident  of  East  Bend;  B.A.  in 
education,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  graduate  work  at 
UNC-CH  in  social  work,  1959-1960;  former  farmer,  teacher,  caseworker;  director, 
Yadkin  County  Department  of  Social  Services,  1960-1966;  executive  director, 
Northwest  Piedmont  Council  of  Governments  since  1966.  Joe  Carroll  Matthews 
to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  July  21,  1980. 

*5 Wallace  Carroll  (1906-  ),  native  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  resident  of 
Winston-Salem;  Litt.B.,  Marquette  University;  honorary  degrees,  Duke, 
Marquette,  and  Wake  Forest  universities;  director,  U.S.  Office  of  War 
Information  in  London,  1942-1944;  deputy  director,  OWI,  for  Europe,  1944-1945; 
Washington  news  editor.  New  York  Times,  1955-1963;  editor  and  publisher, 
Winston-Salem  Journal  &  Sentinel,  1963-1974;  retired;  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Lecturer,  Wake  Forest  University.  Wallace  Carroll  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  July 
26,  1978;  Who's  Who  in  America,  1980-1981,  I,  560. 


STATEMENT  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH 
AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Washington,  B.C.,  May  19,  1980 

Chairman  Waxman,^  honorable  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, ladies  and  gentlemen:  As  governor  of  North  Carolina,  I 
am  pleased  to  speak  before  you  today  on  the  Integrated 
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Environmental  Assistance  Act,^  a  proposal  introduced  by  our 
own  distinguished  congressman,  Richardson  Preyer. 

I  am  also  here  on  behalf  of  the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion to  express  the  support  of  the  states  for  this  legislation,  which 
has  been  designated  as  a  priority  issue  for  the  National 
Governors'  Association  Subcommittee  on  the  Environment. 

The  states  strongly  support  this  legislation.  We  believe  that 
the  concepts  embodied  in  this  act  are  essential  for  dealing  effec- 
tively with  America's  environmental  issues  through  the  1980s. 

As  you  know,  this  act  would  consolidate  environmental 
assistance  grants  from  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
the  states.  The  act  will  bring  into  one  grant  process  the  six  pieces 
of  legislation  for  which  EPA  is  responsible.  The  consolidation 
will  allow  states  to  transfer  up  to  20  percent  of  the  funding 
among  these  various  programs. 

Under  this  act,  state  participation  in  the  integrated  grant 
process  is  voluntary  and  those  who  choose  this  option  can  apply 
for  supplemental  assistance  for  special  one-time  projects  in 
environmental  protection. 

Historically,  we  have  enacted  environmental  programs  one  at 
a  time  to  deal  with  environmental  problems.  But  now  we  must 
recognize  the  links  between  land,  water,  air,  and  toxic  and 
hazardous  substances  and  begin  to  integrate  our  responses  to 
these  problems. 

For  example,  the  Clean  Water  Act^  and  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act^  provide  little  guidance  regarding  what  municipal- 
ities, industries,  and  farmers  are  to  do  with  the  waste  that  they 
have  been  discharging  into  our  rivers.  If  we  do  not  provide  for 
strong  and  effective  integration  of  programs,  we  will  find  that 
our  efforts  will  fall  far  short  of  what  is  actually  possible  within 
the  realm  of  environmental  management. 

We  will  continue  to  deal  with  artificially  separated  segments  of 
our  problems,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  environment  as  a 
whole.  The  Integrated  Environmental  Assistance  Act  takes  an 
important  step  toward  dealing  with  the  environment  in  a 
unified,  coherent  way. 

Specifically,  there  are  three  features  of  this  legislation  that  we 
find  particularly  attractive. 

First,  it  provides  flexibility.  It  will  allow  each  state  to  deter- 
mine its  priorities  in  environmental  management.  States  would 
be  able  to  group  programs  into  an  integrated  plan  and,  to  a 
limited  degree,  transfer  funds  among  programs. 

Let  me,  if  I  may,  refer  to  my  own  state  for  a  moment.  For 
several  years  now,  North  Carolina  has  used  the  State/EPA 
agreement  process  to  develop  a  list  of  priority  environmental 
concerns  based  on  public  comment  and  staff  analysis. 
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Based  on  this  list  and  discussions  with  EPA,  our  Department 
of  Human  Resources  and  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Community  Development  prepare  work  plans  to  address  these 
concerns.  This  annual  process  promotes  public  participation  and 
awareness  and  helps  us  focus  our  energies  on  clearly  identified 
problems. 

The  Integrated  Environmental  Assistance  Act,  if  passed,  could 
provide  a  grant-delivering  mechanism  to  support  the  proposal 
we  are  currently  developing  through  the  State/EPA  agreement. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  legislation  is  that  it 
encourages  innovation  and  is  fiscally  responsible.  We  recognize 
that  more  money  is  not  always  the  answer  to  problems  that 
confront  us,  and  we  are  all  aware  of  the  state  of  the  economy  and 
the  need  for  increased  efficiency  in  government.  This  legisla- 
tion encourages  efficiency  and  innovation  by  states  in  allocat- 
ing available  funds  to  solve  their  priority  problems. 

Finally,  the  bill  allows  for  program  integration  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  It  avoids  mandating  unnecessary  uniformity  among 
states  and  provides  for  individual  decisions  which  can  best  serve 
the  different  needs  of  each  state. 

In  summary,  on  behalf  of  my  own  state  and  the  National 
Governors'  Association,  I  urge  you  to  give  this  legislation  your 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  committee  members,  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  share  my  views  with  you. 


^  Henry  Arnold  Waxman  (1939-  ),  native  of  Los  Angeles;  B.A.  in  political 
science,  J.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  lawyer;  member,  California 
State  Assembly,  1969-1974;  member.  Ninety-fourth  Congress  to  present.  Who's 
Who  in  America,  1980-1981,  II,  3449;  [Hana  Umlauf  Lane  (ed.)],  'The  House  of 
Representatives,"  The  World  Almanac  &  Book  of  Facts,  1981  (New  York:  News- 
paper Enterprise  Association,  Inc.  [1980]),  74,  hereinafter  cited  as  World 
Almanac,  1981. 

2H  4213,  a  bill  "To  authorize  a  flexible  environmental  program  of  integrated 
financial  assistance  to  states  and  local  governments  to  plan,  manage,  and 
implement  abatement  and  control  strategies  in  a  more  efficient  and  effective 
manner,"  was  introduced  on  May  23,  1979.  The  Ninety-sixth  Congress  adjourned 
without  taking  action  on  this  bill.  See  "House  of  Representatives  (H)  Bills," 
Congressional  Index,  96th  Congress,  1979-1980,  Volume  2,  28367. 

^P.L.  95-217,  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
provide  for  additional  authorizations,  and  for  other  purposes,"  was  approved 
December  27,  1977.  The  act  was  to  be  known  as  the  "Clean  Water  Act  of  1977." 

"•P-L.  93-523,  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  assure  that  the 
public  is  provided  with  safe  drinking  water,  and  for  other  purposes,"  was 
approved  December  16,  1974.  The  act  was  to  be  known  as  the  "Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act." 
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GOVERNOR'S  CONFERENCE 
ON  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 

AsHEviLLE,  May  20,  1980 

[Governor  Hunt's  support  of  the  tourism  industry  was  proven  by  his 
several  appearances  at  meetings  of  people  working  in  the  field.  When  he 
went  to  Wilmington  on  April  7, 1977,  to  speak  at  the  Travel  and  Tourism 
Conference,  he  urged  his  listeners  to  help  "preserve  the  character  and 
integrity  and  uniqueness  of  our  state  as  we  go  about  the  business  of 
courting  progress." 

North  Carolina  had  protected  its  environment  and  saved  the  things 
that  made  the  state  "lively  and  interesting  and  attractive  to  its  citizens 
as  well  as  millions  of  visitors  through  the  years."  Many  people,  he  said, 
came  to  North  Carolina  "to  see  and  experience  .  .  .  attractions  that 
North  Carolina  recognized  first  as  treasures  and  sought  to  preserve."  He 
cited  numerous  assets,  including  Cape  Hatteras,  the  first  national 
seashore  in  the  United  States,  and  said  that  with  the  addition  of  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore  North  Carolina  would  have  128  miles  of 
national  seashore;  the  four  national  forests  in  western  North  Carolina; 
the  great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and  the  245  miles  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway;  the  historic  places,  art  museum,  zoo;  Wilmington's 
attractions,  including  the  U.S.S.  North  Carolina;  and  other  places  of 
interest  to  North  Carolinians  and  to  tourists  from  afar. 

The  governor  concluded  by  awarding  the  "Connie"  Award,  given  by 
the  Society  of  American  Travel  Writers,  to  Carolista  Baum  of  Nags 
Head  and  Chapel  Hill  for  "her  successful  efforts  to  save  Jockey's  Ridge 
sand  dune  on  the  Outer  Banks."  She  had  led  the  campaign  for  $2  million 
that  was  used  to  establish  the  tallest  dune  in  the  eastern  United  States 
as  a  state  park  when  it  was  in  danger  of  being  turned  into  a  building 
development. 

The  Travel  and  Tourism  Conference  was  held  in  Winston-Salem  on 
March  21,  1978,  and  the  governor  again  was  a  featured  speaker.  He 
discussed  the  state's  official  map,  explaining  how  its  specialized 
features  were  used  as  a  means  of  attracting  tourists  to  the  state.  He 
commended  the  state's  advertising  program,  saying  that  the  program  of 
the  previous  year  had  resulted  in  245,000  inquiries,  more  than  double  the 
number  received  the  year  before.  Since  1975,  Governor  Hunt  reported, 
the  state  had  had  three  successive  billion-dollar  tourism  years.  He 
continued  by  giving  statistics  on  spending  by  tourists,  on  jobs  created 
as  a  result  of  the  industry,  and  on  tax  collections  resulting  therefrom. 
Convention  business,  the  furniture  market,  and  the  ski  industry  we^ 
mentioned  as  assets  to  the  tourist  industry. 

In  the  following  remarks,  the  governor  summarized  some  of  the 
achievements  of  the  industry  during  his  first  term.] 

This  annual  event  has  a  special  meaning  this  year,  because  it's 
the  first  of  a  new  decade.  It's  a  time  to  pause  and  reflect  on  what 
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we've  accomplished,  where  we  are,  and  what  direction  we  should 
be  going. 

We  can  look  back  with  satisfaction.  We  can  look  ahead  with 
optimism. 

For  example,  we've  put  the  state  tourism  program  back  on 
solid  footing.  Our  administration  came  into  a  travel  and  tourism 
program  that  had  suffered  through  some  lows.  We  set  out  to 
change  that. 

First,  we  took  the  politics  out  of  the  program.  We  were  the  first 
administration  in  many  years  that  didn't  award  the  state 
advertising  contract  to  the  campaign  advertising  firm. 

We  elevated  the  tourism  program  to  division  status.  We 
increased  the  state's  travel  advertising  budget  from  $600,000  a 
year  to  $1.5  million. 

We  had  a  special  ad  campaign  during  the  gasoline  crunch, 
urging  people  to  take  their  vacations  in  North  Carolina  and 
reassuring  them  about  the  gasoline  supply. 

We  joined  with  the  N.C.  Broadcasters  Association  in  the 
special  "I  Like  Calling  North  Carolina  Home"  advertisements. 

We  have  launched  a  new  effort  to  attract  motion  picture 
production  to  North  Carolina. 

The  number  of  advertising  inquiries  has  gone  from  under 
110,000  in  1975  to  298,000  last  year,  with  our  advertising 
campaign  winning  numerous  national  awards. 

We  are  now  on  very  solid  footing.  We  have  reached  a  good 
plateau  from  which  to  move  forward  in  the  tourism  business  in 
the  1980s. 

And  to  give  us  an  extra  push,  I  recently  appointed  a 
Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Travel  and  Tourism.  That 
committee,  chaired  by  Hugh  Morton,^  consists  of  top-notch 
travel  and  tourism  industry  people.  It  will  advise  me  on  all 
matters  affecting  the  total  travel  industry  in  our  state  and  will 
give  private  industry  a  voice  in  the  state  government  process. 

We  will  need  all  the  assistance  and  cooperation  possible  to 
meet  the  challenges  and  opportunities  for  the  travel  industry  in 
this  state  in  this  decade. 

One  key  issue  right  now  is  President  Carter's  proposed  10-cent- 
a-gallon  increase  on  gas.  I  oppose  that  increase.  All  of  you  know 
that  I  have  been  outspoken  on  energy  conservation,  and  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  President  Carter's  energy  program. 
But  gasoline  consumption  in  this  state  continues  to  be 
considerably  under  last  year's  rate,  and  we  are  meeting  the 
voluntary  conservation  goals  set  for  us  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy.  I  don't  think  we  need  that  10-cent  increase  as  further 
incentive  to  conserve. 
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Inflation  is  hurting  our  people.  This  10-cent  increase  would 
cost  American  consumers  over  $10  billion  in  the  first  year  and 
would  reduce  energy  consumption  by  an  estimated  1  percent. 
That's  simply  too  much  cost  for  too  little  return. 

I  do  think  that  the  development  of  gasohol  has  important 
implications  for  the  travel  industry.  I  think  that  gasohol  can 
help  us  stretch  our  existing  energy  supplies  and  thus  help  this 
industry.  I  am  strongly  committed  to  the  development  of 
gasohol,  and  we  will  be  taking  steps  to  encourage  that. 

One  of  the  great  opportunities  we  have  now  is  to  expand  vastly 
our  marketplace.  This  first  year  of  the  1980s  will  also  be  the 
biggest  year  in  history  for  European  travel  to  the  United  States. 

We've  got  to  take  a  serious  look  at  the  way  we  do  business  and 
see  how  we  can  capture  more  of  that  market. 

We've  taken  some  preliminary  steps.  As  you  know,  North 
Carolina  initiated  a  proposal  that  resulted  in  a  $1 .3  million  grant 
from  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission  to  promote 
package  tours  in  Europe  to  our  state  and  others  in  the  Coastal 
Plains  Region. 

I'm  pleased  that  our  state  Travel  Division  Director  Dan  Roth 
has  significant  international  travel  experience.  He  just  returned 
from  a  promotion  tour  of  Europe.  While  there,  he  helped  arrange 
a  visit  here  in  June  by  eleven  European  writers  and  for  a  visit  of 
English  tour  brokers  this  fall. 

But  there  is  much  to  be  done.  If  we  are  to  take  advantage  of 
this  boom,  caused  mainly  by  the  shift  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
overseas,  we've  got  to  look  at  currency  exchange,  bilingual 
promotional  brochures,  overseas  advertising,  and  package  tours. 
On  a  broader  scale,  those  of  you  in  the  industry  and  investors 
and  developers  need  to  reevaluate  development  opportunities  in 
the  travel  business  in  light  of  the  European  influx. 

Many  Europeans  are  interested  in  resort- type  attractions. 
They  might  economically  tip  the  scales  toward  development  of 
more  top-quality  resort  facilities  or  the  expansion  and 
conversion  of  existing  facilities. 

In  any  event  the  time  has  come  to  relook  at  our  travel  industry 
in  regard  to  that  European  market  and  the  changing  travel 
habits  of  Americans  as  well. 

I'm  confident  that  the  travel  industry  will  meet  theae 
challenges  and  seize  the  opportunities.  Many  of  you  wouldn't  be 
in  business  today  if  you  hadn't  been  willing  to  try  something 
new  and  listen  to  others. 

So  I  look  to  the  1980s  with  great  optimism.  We  have  such  a 
beautiful  state  to  share  with  our  travelers.  That  beauty  is  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  importance  of  the  travel  industry  to 
North  Carolina  and  of  the  many  jobs  it  provides  for  our  citizens. 
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We  will  continue  to  work  with  you  to  assure  that  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  this  industry  are  maintained  and  grow  not  only  in 
this  decade,  but  in  the  decades  beyond. 


'Hugh  MacRae  Morton  (1921-  ),  from  Wilmington  and  Linville;  educated, 
University  of  North  CaroHna  at  Chapel  Hill;  World  War  H  veteran;  president  of 
Grandfather  Mountain,  Inc.;  creator  of  "Sound  and  Light"  show  at  the  U.S.S. 
North  Carolina;  founder  of  Azalea  Festival  in  Wilmington.  Mitchell,  Addresses 
of  Moore,  507. 


STATEMENT  ON 
INCREASED  PENALTIES  FOR  DRUG  DEALERS 

Raleigh,  May  21,  1980 

I  am  pleased  to  have  with  me  today  Attorney  General  Rufus 
Edmisten  and  Tom  Watts, ^  the  president  of  the  District  Attor- 
neys Association,  who  join  with  me  in  proposing  emergency 
legislation  to  impose  harsh  penalties  on  persons  convicted  of 
dealing  in  large  quantities  of  illegal  drugs. 

As  most  of  you  know.  North  Carolina  is  increasingly  being 
used  as  a  landing  site  and  distribution  center  by  major  drug 
dealers. 

We  must  strengthen  our  commitment  to  fighting  the  big-time 
drug  dealer  who  has  been  driven  to  North  Carolina  by  strong 
laws  which  have  been  enacted  in  states  like  Florida. 

We  need  the  same  sort  of  tough  laws  in  North  Carolina.  For 
that  reason,  we  will  present  to  the  General  Assembly  next  month 
emergency  legislation  which  will  impose  extremely  harsh 
mandatory  prison  terms  and  large  fines  for  those  persons 
convicted  of  dealing  in  large  quantities  of  four  kinds  of  drugs 
which  have  become  a  serious  problem. ^  These  are  marijuana, 
methaqualone,  cocaine,  and  opium  derivatives. 

This  legislation  will  not  change  the  penalties  for  those 
convicted  of  the  possession,  manufacture,  or  sale  of  those  drugs 
in  small  quantities  as  provided  in  the  current  law.  But  for  those 
who  are  obviously  dealing  for  profit,  the  penalties  will  be  very 
tough. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  For  those  convicted  for 
possession  for  sale  of  over  a  ton  of  marijuana,  the  law  will 
impose  a  minimum  prison  term,  with  no  chance  for  parole,  of  six 
years,  plus  a  fine  of  at  least  $50,000.  If  the  amount  of  marijuana 
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involved  is  over  five  tons,  the  minimum  term  in  prison  will  be 
sixteen  years  and  the  minimum  fine  $200,000. 

For  cocaine,  possession  for  sale  of  an  amount  between  28  and 
200  grams  will  carry  a  mandatory  prison  term  of  at  least  three 
years  and  a  mandatory  fine  of  at  least  $50,000.  If  the  amount  is 
between  200  and  400  grams,  the  prison  term  will  be  at  least  six 
years  and  the  minimum  fine  $100,000.  If  the  amount  is  over  400 
grams,  the  prison  term  will  be  at  least  sixteen  years  and  the 
minimum  fine  $250,000. 

For  methaqualone,  possession  for  sale  of  1,000  to  5,000  dosage 
units  will  carry  mandatory  penalties  of  at  least  three  years  in 
prison  and  a  $25,000  fine.  If  the  amount  is  from  5,000  to  10,000 
dosage  units,  the  minimum  penalties  will  be  six  years  and 
$50,000.  For  over  10,000  units,  the  minimum  penalties  will  be 
sixteen  years  and  $200,000. 

For  heroin,  possession  for  sale  of  an  amount  between  4  and  14 
grams  will  carry  a  mandatory  prison  term  of  six  years  and  a 
mandatory  fine  of  at  least  $50,000.  If  the  amount  of  heroin 
involved  is  between  14  and  28  grams,  the  prison  term  will  be  at 
least  eight  years  and  the  fine  at  least  $100,000.  If  the  amount 
involved  exceeds  28  grams,  the  law  will  impose  a  prison  term  of 
at  least  twenty  years  and  a  fine  of  at  least  $500,000. 

Two  other  things  should  be  emphasized.  First,  our  proposal 
will  add  to  the  felony  murder  statute  the  unlawful  killing  of  a 
human  being  which  resulted  from  the  unlawful  distribution  of 
opium  and  its  derivatives. 

Second,  the  law  will  provide  that  the  judge  can  give  a  lesser 
sentence  to  couriers  and  other  employees  who  cooperate  with  the 
police  and  the  prosecution  in  helping  convict  the  principals,  if  a 
lesser  sentence  is  requested  by  the  prosecutor. 


^Thomas  S.  Watts  (1939-  ),  native  of  Statesville;  resident  of  Elizabeth  City; 
B.A.,  Davidson  College;  LL.B.,  Wake  Forest  University;  district  court  prosecutor, 
First  Judicial  District,  1970;  assistant  district  attorney,  First  Prosecutorial 
District,  1971-1974;  district  attorney.  First  Prosecutorial  District,  since  1975; 
president.  North  Carolina  District  Attorneys  Association,  1979-1980.  Thomas  S. 
Watts  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  July  28,  1980. 

2" An  Act  to  Control  Trafficking  in  Certain  Controlled  Substances"  was  ratified 
June  25,  1980,  and  was  effective  upon  ratification.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1979, 
Second  Session,  1980,  c.  1251. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE 
Charlotte,  May  22,  1980 

[Governor  Hunt's  remarks  were  taped  during  the  conference  in 
Charlotte.  A  transcription  of  his  presentation  is  included  as  an 
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appendix  to  this  volume.  A  comparison  of  the  press  copy  with  the 
transcription  of  the  governor's  words  shows  that  the  prepared  copy  was 
not  meticulously  followed;  rather,  the  governor  elaborated  on  many 
points  and  illustrated  his  remarks  to  attract  and  retain  the  interest  of 
his  audience.] 

At  this  International  Business  Conference,  kicking  off  a  new 
decade,  I  think  it's  only  appropriate  we  take  a  look  at  where 
we've  been,  where  we  are,  and  where  we  are  going  in  interna- 
tional business  in  North  Carolina. 

The  good  news  is  that  we  have  a  strong  foundation.  North 
Carolina  traditionally  has  been  a  regional  and  national  leader  in 
the  international  marketplace.  You  may  have  read  recently  that 
North  Carolina  led  the  nation  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  in 
foreign  investment. 

We  are  becoming  much  stronger  economically.  Since  1977 
we've  had  nearly  $7  billion  worth  of  investment  announced  by 
industry  in  North  Carolina— more  than  in  the  previous  eight 
years  combined.  That  industry  will  create  more  than  100,000  new 
jobs. 

The  bedrock  of  our  foundation  is  the  great  strength  and 
experience  in  the  private  sector  exemplified  by  the  North 
Carolina  World  Trade  Association.  It  is  an  organization  run  by 
businessmen  for  businessmen.  Best  of  all,  this  organization 
reaches  out  to  help  businesses  of  all  sizes  through  its  five 
regional  clubs. 

Since  1977  we've  been  building  on  our  foundation.  Take  our 
ports,  for  example.  I  am  determined  that  North  Carolina's  ports 
v^ll  provide  the  best  services  possible.  We  have  greatly  expanded 
the  services  there. 

Too  many  North  Carolina  companies  are  wasting  up  to  $80  a 
container  by  shipping  through  other  ports.  Previously  they 
couldn't  get  the  services  they  needed  at  our  ports.  But  those  times 
have  changed. 

We've  made  progress  in  other  areas.  We  have  worked  closely 
with  leaders  here  in  Charlotte  to  establish  the  state's  first  foreign 
trade  zone. 

We  created  the  first  office  of  export  development  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

We  also  made  the  first  trip  by  a  North  Carolina  governor  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  We  have  built  new  bridges  and 
reinforced  others  with  trade  missions  to  Japan,  Europe  twice, 
and  Israel.  Lieutenant  Governor  Green  led  a  mission  to  the 
Middle  East. 

The  decision  by  Ajinomoto  to  locate  its  first  U.S.  plant  in 
North  Carolina  should  pay  long-range  dividends  for  our  state 
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and  open  up  doors  in  that  country.  We  recently  opened  up  state 
offices  in  Osaka  and  Tokyo. 

Looking  ahead,  I'm  optimistic  because  of  the  potential  growth 
in  marketplaces  for  our  products  throughout  the  world. 

I'm  optimistic  because  the  traditional  North  Carolina 
industries  of  textiles  and  furniture  are  increasing  their  sales 
overseas.  In  fact,  textile  exports  are  helping  to  stabilize  textile 
employment  in  the  face  of  a  deteriorating  economy. 

I'm  most  optimistic  because  of  the  multilateral  trade  nego- 
tiations that  were  completed  last  year.  Substantial  cuts  on  tariffs 
from  the  United  States  were  a  major  result. 

But  we  have  significant  challenges  and  opportunities  ahead  of 
us.  Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  we  face  is  educating  North 
Carolina  businessmen  about  international  business  opportun- 
ities. I  think  some  North  Carolina  companies  visualize  their 
goods  going  off  the  edge  of  the  ocean,  disappearing  into  a  murky 
fog,  never  to  be  heard  from  again. 

I  ask  those  companies  to  consider  some  of  the  success  stories  in 
this  state.  Stories  like  the  success  of  your  general  chairman  Bill 
Troxler^  who  started  in  his  basement  and  now  exports 
throughout  the  world. 

We  want  to  do  more  in  government  to  help  this  situation.  We 
are  looking  at  the  variety  of  ways  we  can  provide  practical 
information  and  assistance  to  North  Carolina's  businessmen, 
like  state-sponsored  trade  shows  and  direct  mail  promotions. 

But  you  are  the  best  allies  we  have  to  spread  the  gospel.  You 
are  already  doing  great  work  taking  this  message  to  others.  I  ask 
you  to  keep  it  up  and  expand  those  efforts  when  possible. 

Working  together  we  can  accomplish  important  goals— goals 
that  reach  out  beyond  the  borders  of  North  Carolina  in  that  we 
contribute  to  the  balance  of  trade  for  this  country. 

Equally  important  are  the  benefits  that  accrue  within  our 
borders.  Exports  are  directly  responsible  for  creation  of  95,000 
jobs  in  North  Carolina.  And  nearly  three  times  as  many  North 
Carolina  companies  could  be  in  the  exporting  business. 

With  your  help,  and  the  help  of  other  North  Carolinians,  we 
can  make  the  1980s  the  decade  of  international  business  in  this 
state.  Former  governor  Luther  Hodges,  who  led  this  state's  and 
nation's  first  trade  mission  to  Europe,  once  said  you've  got  to  sell 
your  way  to  prosperity.  In  the  1980s  I  think  many  more  North 
Carolina  companies  will  take  that  advice  and  apply  it 
worldwide. 


'William  F.  Troxler  (1921-  ),  native  of  Thomas  ville;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.S. 
and  graduate  studies  in  electrical  engineering,  North  Carolina  State  University; 
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bombardier-navigator,  U.S.  Army  Air  Force,  1942-1945;  former  research 
engineer,  U.S.  Army  Research  Laboratories,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia;  in  1956 
founded  own  business,  Troxler  Electronic  Laboratories,  Inc.,  in  which  special 
and  complex  test  equipment  is  developed,  designed,  and  fabricated  for  companies 
such  as  ITT-Kellogg,  Westinghouse,  Western  Electric;  designed  and  manu- 
factured special  devices  for  NASA,  used  in  early  satellites;  in  1959  began 
designing  and  building  portable  equipment  to  utilize  the  technique  of  measur- 
ing the  moisture  content  and  density  of  engineering  materials  with  radioactive 
materials;  president  and  chairman,  Troxler  Electronic  Laboratories.  William  F. 
Troxler  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  July  29,  1980. 


STATEMENT  ON  SELECTION  OF  FIRST  CLASS 
FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL 
OF  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 

Raleigh,  May  28,  1980 

[On  October  11,  1980,  Governor  Hunt  made  two  speeches  in  Durham, 
both  virtually  the  same.  He  spoke  to  the  Sertoma  Club  and  at  the 
dedication  of  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics, 
saying  the  school  had  selected  150  of  the  brightest  students  to  live  at  the 
new  school,  "which  offers  a  full  range  of  courses  and  extracurricular 
activities.  They  study  and  learn  under  the  best  teachers  and  with  the 
best  equipment."  The  governor  said  the  new  school  might  be  "the  most 
profitable  investment  we  ever  make,  because  it's  an  investment  in  our 
young  minds."  In  his  Durham  speeches  Governor  Hunt  also  talked 
about  the  microelectronics  industry,  saying  the  Council  of  State  had  put 
up  $1  million  to  establish  a  microelectronics  center  of  North  Carolina. 
Its  "most  important  product  will  be  brainpower.  That  is  the  micro- 
electronics industry's  most  important  raw  material — Ph.D.  researchers, 
technicians,  operators,  and  the  rest."  After  thus  evaluating  the 
industry.  Governor  Hunt  predicted  that  North  Carolina  could  be  a 
leader  in  microelectronics  and  "in  the  entire  field  of  science  and  high 
technology." 

But  in  the  spring,  when  the  governor  issued  the  following  statement 
the  first  class  for  the  new  school  had  just  been  selected.] 

I  want  to  announce  today  that  the  first  class  of  students  has 
been  selected  for  attendance  next  fall  at  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  Science  and  Mathematics.  These  students,  150  rising 
eleventh  graders,  were  selected  from  more  than  900  nominees 
from  all  across  North  Carolina. 

Charles  Eilber,^  director  of  the  School  of  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics, is  here  with  me  today,  and  he'll  be  explaining  in  detail 
the  process  by  which  this  first  class  was  chosen. 

I  want  to  commend  Ola  Stringer,^  head  of  admissions,  and  the 
school's  selection  committee  on  what  must  have  been  an  enor- 
mously difficult  task.  For  every  student  they  accepted,  five  more 
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very  bright  and  deserving  students  had  to  be  turned  down 
because  of  Kmited  space  and  money.  They  obviously  had  to  make 
some  very  tough  decisions. 

Those  who  were  not  selected  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
although  I'm  sure  they  are  disappointed.  The  fact  that  they  were 
nominated  shows  that  they  are  among  the  very  best  students  we 
have  in  our  schools. 

We'll  be  able  to  accept  more  students  in  the  future.  Over  the 
next  six  years,  the  enrollment  will  grow  to  900  eleventh-  and 
twelfth -grade  students,  all  from  North  Carolina. 

The  criteria  for  selecting  the  first  class  included  high  school 
performance,  standardized  test  scores,  evaluation  by  teachers 
and  counselors,  written  statements  by  the  nominees,  and 
personal  interviews. 

As  you  know,  I  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  establish  this 
school  so  we  could  provide  accelerated  instruction  to  students 
who  are  exceptionally  gifted  in  science  and  mathematics.  We 
literally  are  going  to  be  training  our  young  geniuses,  those 
people  who  conceivably  could  accomplish  great  things  in 
science,  medicine,  and  engineering. 

But  beyond  that,  we  envision  this  school  as  a  laboratory  for 
trying  out  new  methods  of  teaching,  methods  that,  if  successful, 
can  be  applied  throughout  our  public  school  system. 

Charles  Eilber  and  his  fine  staff  have  been  working  since  the 
school  was  established  in  1978  to  assemble  a  top-flight  faculty 
and  to  design  a  rigorous  instructional  program.  The  instruc- 
tional program  will  offer  great  educational  challenges,  not  only 
in  science  and  mathematics,  but  also  in  the  humanities,  arts, 
languages,  and  other  fields  of  study. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  thank  the  leaders  and  citizens  of 
Durham  for  their  great  cooperation  with  the  school  in  designing 
programs  to  meet  the  social,  cultural,  and  recreational  needs  of 
these  fine  young  people. 

The  selection  of  this  first  class  marks  an  important  day  for 
public  education  in  North  Carolina.  The  opening  of  the  School  of 
Science  and  Mathematics  is  a  significant  step  in  this  state's 
efforts  to  give  every  child  in  North  Carolina  the  kind  of 
education  he  or  she  needs  and  deserves. 

The  150  students  selected  for  admission  will  be  offered 
challenges  commensurate  with  their  abilities.  They  will  be 
allowed  to  go  as  far  as  their  intellects  and  creative  imaginations 
will  take  them. 

In  later  years,  I  hope  these  youngsters  will  bring  the  talents  we 
are  helping  them  develop  into  classrooms,  research  laboratories, 
businesses,  professions,  and  government.  They  represent  an 
important  investment  in  our  social  and  economic  future. 
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This  first  group  of  students,  their  teachers,  and  the  school's 
staff  are  all  starting  out  together  on  a  great  educational  adven- 
ture. I  want  them  to  know  they  have  my  support.  I'll  be  follow- 
ing their  progress  with  interest  and  confidence. 


1  Charles  R.  Eilber  (1925-  ),  native  of  Detroit,  Michigan;  resident  of  Durham; 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Michigan  State  University;  Ed.M.,  Harvard  University;  graduate 
study,  Wayne  State  University;  independent  study  and  research,  Oxford 
University,  England;  U.S.  Navy,  It.  (j.g.),  1943-1946;  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
science  in  Michigan  and,  in  1955-1956,  under  Fulbright  Exchange,  in  North 
Wales;  assistant  principal  and  teacher.  Royal  Oak,  Michigan,  1956-1960;  director, 
dean  for  academic  affairs  and  chairman.  Mathematics  Department,  Interlochen 
Arts  Academy,  1962-1973;  director,  North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  since  1979.  Charles  R.  Eilber  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  July  28, 1980. 

201a  F.  Stringer  (1930-  ),  native  of  Ellerbe;  resident  of  Durham;  B.S.,  M.S., 
A&T  State  University;  business  manager-budget  officer,  Cameron  Morrison 
School,  1966-1970;  registrar  and  coordinator  of  tutorial  services,  Richmond 
Technical  Institute,  1970-1976;  director  of  admissions  and  records,  Barber-Scotia 
College,  1976-1979;  director,  Richmond  County  CETA,  1979;  head  of  admis- 
sions. North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics  since  December,  1979. 
Ola  F.  Stringer  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  July  28,  1980. 


NOTES  FOR  SPEECH 
TO  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO  COOPERATIVE 
STABILIZATION  CORPORATION 

Raleigh,  May  30,  1980 

Tobacco  industry  important  to  economy  of  Southeast.  We 
consider  tobacco  king. 

Want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  two  serious  issues:  MH 
residue^  and  imported  scrap  tobacco. 

Must  pay  serious  attention  to  problem  of  MH  residue.  During 
my  recent  visit.  West  Germans  reminded  me  of  seriousness  of 
issue.  Unofficial  agreement  between  West  German  public  health 
authorities  and  German  cigarette  industry  about  MH  residue 
level  in  cigarettes. ^  Must  do  our  best  to  abide  by  that  agreement. 
Must  continue  to  produce  finest  tobacco  in  world. 

No  substitute  for  MH;  but  can  fertilize  moderately,  use  contact 
sucker  materials  and  one  application  of  potassium  salt 
formulation  of  MH.  Unless  washed  off,  can  get  good  sucker 
control  and  stay  within  tolerance  level. 

Tobacco  leadership  should  press  ahead  on  this.  Work  with 
USDA  to  certify  and  check  MH  residues.  Board  of  directors  of 
this  organization  can  begin  random  sampling  tobacco  placed 
under  loan  this  marketing  season,  and  return  tobacco  with 
excess  residue  to  grower. 
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Must  take  whatever  steps  necessary  to  protect  quality  and 
reputation  of  our  flue-cured  tobacco. 

On  issue  of  scrap  tobacco,  I  am  today  asking  our  cigarette 
manufacturers  to  reduce  amount  of  flue-cured  scrap  tobacco  they 
import.  Seventy -eight  percent  of  scrap  tobacco  imports  today  are 
low-grade  filler  used  in  cigarettes. 

Amount  of  those  imports  is  increasing,  jumping  32  percent  in 
1979,  to  71,188  tons,  accounting  for  42  percent  of  total  imports, 
compared  with  35  percent  in  1978. 

Had  hoped  that  John  Sledge 's^  petition,  filed  with  commis- 
sioner of  customs  about  that  issue,  would  bring  some  relief;  but 
that  reclassification  has  been  of  little  value.  Must  now  appeal  to 
tobacco  manufacturers  to  recognize  stress  that  this  low-grade 
filler  is  placing  upon  tobacco  farmer. 

Farm  leaders  successfully  provided  impetus  for  removal  of 
support  price  on  downstalk  grades  so  those  grades  could  have 
more  competitive  price  range.  I  am  asking  cigarette  manufac- 
turers to  reduce  amount  of  imported  scrap  leaf  and  instead 
substitute  domestic  purchases  from  downstalk  grades. 

Great  tobacco  industry.  Always  able  to  fine  tune  tobacco 
program  to  make  way  for  new  technology,  shifts  in  market 
demands,  other  conditions.  Can  work  together  now  and  make 
kind  of  adjustments  needed  to  keep  our  tobacco  best  in  world. 


^MH,  or  maleic  hydrazide,  was  commonly  used  on  tobacco  plants  as  a  means  of 
controlling  suckers  (the  buds  of  tobacco  plants  that  grow  between  the  stalk  and 
leaf).  When  growth  of  suckers  is  curtailed  there  is  an  increase  in  3deld  and 
quality.  "Agencies  to  Check  MH  Residue  Levels  in  Tobacco,"  News  and 
Observer,  June  10,  1981. 

2In  a  news  release  issued  May  30,  1980,  Governor  Hunt  said,  "The  West 
German  public  health  authorities  and  the  German  cigarette  industry  have 
agreed  that  the  MH  residue  level  in  cigarettes  not  exceed  80  parts  per  million. 
That  maximum  could  become  law  when  current  pesticide  residue  regulations  in 
Germany  are  reviewed  in  January,  1981." 

^John  William  Sledge  (1924-  ),  native  of  Nash  County;  resident  of  Oak  City; 
educated,  Louisburg  College;  farmer  prior  to  1970;  administrative  assistant, 
North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Inc.,  1970-1974;  president,  North 
Carolina  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  all  affiliates  since  1974.  John  William 
Sledge  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  August  15,  1980. 


PINE  KNOLL  SHORES  LAND  DEED  CEREMONY 

Salter  Path,  June  3,  1980 

I  want  to  begin  today  by  sajdng  a  special  word  of  gratitude  to 
all  of  the  Roosevelt  family  represented  here  today.  This  land  is  a 
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gift  to  the  people  of  North  CaroHna  from  the  heirs  of  AHce 
Hoffman  and  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. ^  On  behalf  of  all 
North  Carolinians,  I  thank  you. 

I'm  especially  pleased  to  be  here  with  the  Roosevelt  family 
because  of  my  admiration  for  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  Republican  presidents  whom  I  admire.  Of  course,  he 
would  be  a  Democrat  today. 

But  no  president  did  more  to  save  the  land,  the  air,  and  the 
water  of  this  beautiful  nation  than  did  Theodore  Roosevelt.  With 
a  stroke  of  a  pen,  he  would  save  thousands  of  acres  from  needless 
exploitation.  I  know  he  is  looking  down  on  this  ceremony  today 
with  favor. 

His  family  has  upheld  his  conservationist  tradition.  In  1971 
the  Roosevelt  family  gave  this  state  these  300  acres  of  maritime 
forest.  Thanks  to  our  Marine  Resources  Center  here,  this  land 
hosts  thousands  of  schoolchildren  and  visitors  each  year  on 
nature  walks,  field  trips,  and  studies  of  the  animal  life  and 
vegetation  here. 

But,  until  today,  they  have  had  no  access  to  the  dunes  and 
ocean-front.  This  tract  of  22  acres  that  is  being  donated  today 
will  provide  over  a  half-mile  of  beach  front  that  is  publicly  owned 
and  available  as  a  living  laboratory. 

The  state  of  North  Carolina,  in  accepting  this  land,  commits 
itself  to  maintaining  it  in  its  natural  state  as  much  as  possible. 
We  will  not  let  it  be  spoiled. 

But  we  will  do  more  than  maintain  it.  We  will  learn  from  it.  We 
need  to  learn  more  about  the  dynamics  of  the  beaches,  their 
delicate  relationship  with  the  ocean,  the  causes  and  effects  of 
beach  erosion  and,  most  important,  why  man  must  be  cautious 
in  altering  the  beaches,  the  dunes,  and  the  land  behind  them. 

This  marine  center — and  its  counterparts  in  Dare  and  New 
Hanover  counties — is  devoted  to  that  kind  of  learning  experi- 
ence, an  experience  that  teaches  people  to  love  and  treasure  these 
beaches  even  more  than  they  have  before. 

The  centers  could  not  do  it  without  the  help  of  volunteers  from 
the  nearby  communities  who  have  taught  courses,  worked  as 
guides  and  curators,  and  served  on  administrative  boards.  I 
thank  all  of  you,  and  I  urge  even  more  of  you  to  get  involved  here 
and  share  your  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  beaches  with 
others. 

This  is  the  Year  of  the  Coast.  We  in  North  Carolina  are  blessed 
with  the  most  beautiful  coastline  in  the  nation,  and  much  of  it  is 
preserved  in  its  natural  state.  Let  this  ceremony  remind  us  today 
of  how  valuable  and  how  delicate  that  coast  is,  and  let  us 
rededicate  ourselves  to  its  wise  use  and  its  protection. 
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^The  Roosevelt  family  was  represented  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  III  of 
Philadelphia,  who  presented  the  deed  to  the  governor.  The  property  donated  to 
the  state  was  part  of  the  Roosevelt  family  holdings  on  Bogue  Banks  that  had 
been  purchased  in  1918  by  Alice  Hoffman.  She  was  a  great-aunt  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  News  release  of  Governor  Hunt,  June  3,  1980. 


NOTES  FOR  TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 
ON  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 
AND  LOW-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE 

Raleigh,  July  17,  1980 

This  is  beginning  of  a  vitally  important  process.  I  announced 
yesterday  establishment  of  these  technical  committees  and 
Governor's  Task  Force  on  Waste  Management. 

Your  charge:  developing  best  system  for  managing  and 
disposing  of  hazardous  wastes  and  low-level  radioactive  wastes. 
Report  to  me  by  January  1.  Governor  should  go  to  General 
Assembly  with  a  plan  next  year. 

Vital  to  our  economic  and  environmental  future.  If  we  don't 
develop  a  system,  we  cannot  continue  to  grow  economically  and 
create  good  jobs  for  our  people. 

What  is  the  appropriate  role  of  government  in  carrying  out  the 
function  of  a  proposed  waste  management  system?  Govern- 
ment should  only  be  responsible  for  those  functions  which  the 
private  sector  cannot  do  as  well  or  as  economically. 

The  licensing  and  regulatory  framework  within  government 
should  and  must  be  understandable,  accountable,  and  work- 
able. Our  system  will  not  be  a  maze  of  unnecessary  red  tape  and 
confusion. 

Standards  for  operating  in  our  state  must  be  of  the  highest 
quality.  It  is  important  that  our  regulatory  process  be  effective  in 
monitoring  and  enforcing  these  standards  and  that  companies 
understand  from  the  very  beginning  what  is  expected  of  them. 

We  must  educate  and  involve  the  general  public  in  this  process. 
Our  approach  to  gaining  their  acceptance  must  be  thoughtfully 
developed  and  executed.  This  is  critical  to  achieving  a  successful 
outcome.  Local  government  must  also  be  kept  involved  and 
informed. 

Your  work  will  lay  the  foundation  for  our  future  successes.  I 
know  this  will  involve  a  great  deal  of  your  time  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  meet  this  challenge, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  during  the  days  ahead. 
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TRI-COUNTY  INDUSTRIES 

Rocky  Mount,  July  25,  1980 

[Tri-County  Industries  was  a  sheltered  workshop  for  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  persons  in  Edgecombe,  Nash,  and  southern 
Halifax  counties.  Wilson  County  was,  at  one  time,  one  of  the  coopera- 
ting counties. 

Governor  Hunt  spoke  when  Tri-County  Industries  was  dedicated;  he 
also  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  Washington  County  Resource  Center  in 
Pl3miouth  on  September  7,  1978.  At  that  ceremony  he  praised  the 
leadership  and  dedication  of  those  who  had  brought  the  new  facility 
into  being.  Funding  for  the  $67,000  center  came  from  federal,  state, 
county,  and  corporate  sources;  it  would  provide  training  for  people 
lacking  skills,  a  day  care  center  for  mentally  retarded  adults,  hot  meals 
and  a  social  life  for  older  citizens,  a  nurse  to  check  blood  pressure  and  do 
glaucoma  screening,  and  transportation  for  older  citizens  to  go  to 
medical  appointments  and  to  entertainment  and  cultural  events. 
Governor  Hunt  commended  the  counties  for  the  cooperation  shown  in 
making  the  Washington  County  center  a  reality.  He  singled  out  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Company  and  Belk-Tyler  for  their  financial  assistance. 
He  commended  the  partnership  between  government  and  private 
business  for  making  "a  difference  in  people's  lives." 

There  were  many  persons  who  had  worked  to  make  Tri-County 
Industries  a  reality,  too,  and  the  governor  in  his  remarks  commended 
those  who  had  devoted  time  and  money  to  the  endeavor.] 

You  all  have  done  a  great  job.  I  just  can't  tell  you  how  proud  of 
you  I  am.  It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  only  six  years  ago  I  was 
here  for  the  groundbreaking  ceremonies  of  Tri-County  Indus- 
tries. 

Of  course,  a  lot  has  happened  since  then — I  am  no  longer 
lieutenant  governor  for  one  thing.  But  what  you  all  have  done 
here  is  remarkable.  You  have  dramatically  and  effectively  com- 
bined federal,  state,  and  local  government  funding  with  the 
capital  from  your  contracts  with  local  industries.  With  this  and 
contributions  from  your  supporters  in  Nash  and  Edgecombe 
counties,  you  have  created  a  rehabilitation  program  that  every 
citizen  in  North  Carolina  can  be  proud  of. 

And  now,  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation  has  helped  you  in 
your  fund-raising  drive  to  pay  off  the  remainder  of  your  building 
debt.  It  has  taken  a  lot  of  hard  work  by  a  lot  of  dedicated  people 
to  accomplish  this.  DaiP  and  Nancy  Holderness,^  Eugenia 
VanLandingham,^  I  know  the  clients  of  Tri-Counties  are 
particularly  indebted  to  you. 

But  what  all  of  you  have  worked  for  is  well  worth  it.  What  this 
means  about  you  as  a  total  community  is  that  you  care.  Mayor 
Turnage,  Chairman  Thigpen,^  Chairman  Cooper,^  this  facility 
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proves  more  than  anything  that  the  citizens  in  your  two  counties 
beUeve  that  every  human  being,  no  matter  how  handicapped, 
has  something  to  offer  to  us  all.  This  facility  is  a  statement  that 
you  in  Nash  and  Edgecombe  counties  believe  in  the  worth  of 
human  beings. 

Judge  [James  Earl]  Ezzell,  this  must  be  an  especially  great  day 
for  you,  because  I  know  that  you  have  worked  hard  from  the 
beginning  to  make  this  dream  a  reality. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  feel  very  much  at  home  with  you  all 
because  many  of  the  programs  in  my  administration  are  aiming 
at  what  you  have  accomplished  here;  you  are  focusing  on  helping 
people  achieve  self-sufficiency  who  without  your  help  would  not 
have  that  chance. 

Part  of  the  joy  of  being  alive  is  the  pleasure  we  can  each  take  in 
what  we  can  learn  and  what  we  can  do;  learning  is  a  gift  from 
God,  and  the  capacity  and  hunger  to  learn  and  to  accomplish  is 
one  of  the  attributes  that  separates  man  from  animals. 

Facilities  such  as  this  help  all  citizens  realize  their  own 
humanity — whether  the  task  is  tying  a  shoe,  crossing  the  street 
alone  or  becoming  self-confident  enough  to  hold  down  a  full-time 
job — you  have  made  it  possible  for  these  citizens  to  share  in  the 
human  family,  to  realize  their  full  potential. 

And  you  are  making  progress.  The  fact  that  you've  been 
accredited  by  a  national  accrediting  agency,  the  fact  that  now  67 
percent  of  your  clients  who  finish  the  program  are  working  and 
winning,  indicates  that.  Do  you  realize  that  in  only  one  year  this 
facility  put  327  of  its  clients  to  work  in  industry?  ITiat  is  a 
tremendous  accomplishment. 

What  you  are  doing  here  is  something  that  we  need  to  strive 
toward  for  all  our  citizens.  You  are  teaching  people  to  be  self- 
sufficient.  And  that  is  what  government  ought  to  be  doing.  We 
shouldn't  be  saying,  "Oh,  you  poor  thing,  you're  never  going  to 
amount  to  anything  anyway  so  let  us  give  you  enough  money  to 
stay  alive."  We  need  to  offer  citizens  a  sense  of  hope,  a  chance,  a 
real  helping  hand  so  that  they  can  do  as  much  as  possible  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  have  pride  in  themselves. 

What  you  have  done  here  is  something  that  has  not  only 
enriched  the  lives  of  your  clients  but  has  enriched  your  com- 
munity as  well.  You  have  recognized  that  every  single  man, 
woman,  and  child  has  gifts  to  contribute  if  they  can  be  devel- 
oped, and  your  community  is  a  richer,  more  fulfilled  place  to  be 
because  you  have  recognized  that.  That  is  why  I  am  proud  to  be 
with  you  today.  This  is  a  new  beginning  for  you  and  a  great  day 
for  us  all. 
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^Haywood  Dail  Holderness  (1909-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Tarboro;  B.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Wharton  School  of  Finance;  joined  Carolina  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, Tarboro,  1933,  holding  positions  of  secretary-treasurer,  1937-1957,  vice- 
president,  1945-1957,  and  president,  1957-1973;  chairman  of  board,  chief 
executive  officer,  1973-1974.  Who's  Who  in  Finance  and  Industry,  1974-1975 
(Chicago:  Marquis  Who's  Who,  Eighteenth  Edition,  1973),  388;  Who's  Who  in  the 
South  and  Southwest,  1975-1976,  328. 

^Nancy  Braswell  Holderness  (1915-  ),  native  of  Rocky  Mount;  resident  of 
Tarboro;  graduate  of  Sweet  Briar  College;  active  church,  educational,  and  civic 
leader.  Nancy  Braswell  Holderness  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  9,  1981. 

^Eugenia  Patterson  VanLandingham  (1905-  ),  native  of  Mooresville  area; 
resident  of  Tarboro;  B.S.  in  home  economics.  Flora  MacDonald  College;  graduate 
work  at  several  universities;  former  home  economics  teacher  and  later  home 
demonstration  agent,  Washington  County;  home  management  supervisor, 
Northeastern  District  Resettlement  Administration;  extension  agent,  Edge- 
combe County,  for  nearly  thirty-four  years,  now  retired;  active  civic  leader. 
Eugenia  P.  VanLandingham  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  12,  1981. 

^Hassell  Thigpen  (1915-  ),  native  of  Edgecombe  County;  resident  of 
Tarboro;  B.A.  in  economics.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
longtime  chairman,  Edgecombe  County  Board  of  Commissioners.  Hassell 
Thigpen  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  9,  1981;  UNC  Alumni  Directory,  1144. 

^Frederick  B.  Cooper,  Jr.  (1910-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Nashville; 
educated.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  Massey  Business 
College,  Richmond;  retired  from  Peoples  Bank  and  Trust  Company  as  vice- 
president  and  cashier  after  forty-two  years;  member,  Nash  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  since  December,  1952,  became  chairman  in  1974.  Federick  B. 
Cooper,  Jr.,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  17,  1981;  John  L.  Cheney,  Jr.  (comp.). 
Directory  of  the  State  and  County  Officials  of  North  Carolina,  1974  (Raleigh: 
Secretary  of  State  [1974]),  128,  hereinafter  cited  as  Directory  of  the  State  and 
County  Officials. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS  ASSOCIATION 

Charlotte,  August  15,  1980 

[In  the  follow^ing  speech,  the  governor  referred  to  a  number  of  points 
he  had  made  in  his  August  17,  1979,  meeting  to  the  county  commis- 
sioners in  Raleigh.  He  had  discussed  problems  counties  faced  when 
recession  hit  the  economy.  In  particular  he  discussed  Medicaid,  saying 
it  was  the  biggest  increase  in  the  state  budget  in  1979.  After  reviewing 
briefly  the  Medicaid  program,  its  benefits  and  its  costs,  he  said  that  the 
1978  legislature  had  changed  the  formula  governing  the  share  of  those 
costs  to  be  paid  by  the  counties.  Inflation,  restoration  of  the  dental  care 
program  (that  had  been  dropped  in  1977  but  restored  in  1978),  centers  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  and  a  formula  change  resulted  in  an  average  of 
36  percent  increase  in  county  budgets  over  the  amount  agreed  on  by  the 
counties  and  states.  As  a  result,  many  counties  had  had  to  raise  taxes, 
and  some  counties  had  not  been  able  to  pay  Medicaid  bills  for  the 
preceding  year. 
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The  change  in  formula  had  cost  eighty  counties  about  $2.5  milhon  in 
1978,  and  the  same  costs  would  be  incurred  in  1979  because  the  formula 
had  not  been  changed.  Additional  funds  were  appropriated  for  county 
assistance,  but  there  was  much  red  tape  involved;  the  governor  said  he 
had  learned  about  this  and  had  ordered  that  the  restrictions  be 
rescinded.  The  chief  executive  said  he  was  proposing  that  the  General 
Assembly  appropriate  $5  million  to  cover  the  costs  in  1979  and  1980.  He 
added,  "I  believe  the  General  Assembly  should  commit  itself  to  the 
principle  that,  in  this  program  and  in  any  other,  the  state  should  not 
shift  its  share  of  the  costs  to  the  counties.  I  am  committed  to  that 
principle."  He  said,  too,  that  he  believed  "the  General  Assembly  also 
should  respect  your  budget  cycle  religiously.  It  should  not  put  addi- 
tional costs  on  the  counties  after  you  have  adopted  your  budget  and 
set  a  tax  rate  for  the  next  year."  He  proposed  that  the  fiscal  year  be 
changed  to  October  1  or  that  the  state  provide  money  for  the  first  year  or 
delay  an  effective  date  of  any  increase  for  a  year  if  the  legislature 
significantly  increased  costs  to  counties. 

In  conclusion  the  governor  pointed  out  the  need  to  remember  that  "We 
can't  lose  sight  of  what  we're  all  about:  our  people  and  their  future."  He 
reminded  the  commissioners  that  they  had  a  responsibility  to  stretch 
tax  dollars  as  much  as  possible  and  that  volunteers  could  supplement 
the  work  of  government. 

The  governor's  1980  address,  published  below,  was  a  follow-up  to  his 
remarks  of  a  year  earlier.] 

This  is  the  fourth  year  that  I  have  spoken  to  this  Association  of 
County  Commissioners  as  governor.  And  I  hope  I  have  the 
chance  to  come  back  next  year. 

I  believe  we  can  take  pride  in  what  we  have  done  together  these 
four  years  to  serve  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  We  are  forging  a 
partnership  for  progress  between  the  state  and  the  counties. 

I  have  met  and  consulted  frequently  wdth  you  and  your  leader- 
ship. My  cabinet  secretaries  have  worked  hard  to  be  accessible 
and  helpful  to  you. 

We  have  established  a  Local  Government  Advocacy  Council  in 
the  Governor's  Office,  to  make  sure  that  the  voice  of  the  counties 
is  heard  in  Raleigh. 

This  administration  has  made  a  significant  commitment  to 
you:  that  we  would  not  mandate  any  programs  on  the  county 
level  without  paying  the  bills.  I  think  that  is  the  best  evidence  of 
our  partnership. 

When  I  spoke  to  you  last  August,  eighty  counties  faced  serious 
budget  problems  because  of  a  change  the  legislature  made  in  the 
Medicaid  formula  for  nursing  homes  and  rest  homes.  I  told  you 
then  that  I  would  go  wdth  you  to  the  General  Assembly  to  seek  $5 
million  to  cover  those  costs.  We  did  that,  and  the  General 
Assembly  appropriated  the  money.  I  think  that  is  the  sign  of  a 
real  partnership. 
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I  know  what  county  commissioners  talk  about  most  when  they 
get  together — and  that's  money. 

I  have  seen  what  happens  to  courageous  commissioners  who 
have  to  raise  property  taxes  to  pay  for  schools  and  medical 
clinics  and  mental  health  programs. 

I  want  to  express  to  you  my  strong  commitment  to  make  this 
issue  the  top  priority  in  state-local  relations  as  North  Carolina 
enters  the  1980s.  I  plan  to  immerse  myself  in  the  issue  of  local 
government  financing,  and  I  will  do  a  lot  of  thinking  and  talking 
with  you.  We  cannot  allow  county  governments  to  be  squeezed 
tighter  and  tighter  in  a  vise  created  by  mandatory  programs  on 
one  side  and  an  unresponsive  and  unpopular  tax  base  on  the 
other. 

As  one  example,  the  upgrading  of  state  institutions  for  the 
mentally  retarded  to  make  them  eligible  for  Medicaid  has  put 
additional  costs  on  the  counties.  It  cost  you  a  total  of  $2.1  million 
in  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  estimated  cost  for  this  year  is  $2.5 
million.  I  believe  the  1981  General  Assembly  should  con- 
sider whether  the  state  should  assume  those  costs. 

The  state  and  the  counties  must  listen  to  each  other  and  work 
together  cooperatively  as  we  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people  in  the  1980s. 

It  is  not  very  complicated,  what  our  people  need  and  want. 
They  need  good  jobs  that  pay  them  well  and  offer  a  future.  They 
want  decent  homes  for  their  families.  They  want  good  medical 
care.  They  want  their  children  to  have  a  better  chance  in  life 
than  they  had.  They  look  forward  to  a  productive  and 
independent  retirement. 

A  better  future  requires  better  jobs — and  more  jobs. 

I  spend  a  fourth  of  my  time  as  governor  trying  to  bring  good 
jobs  to  North  Carolina.  We  have  had  tremendous  success  in  the 
last  four  years.  Industries  have  announced  plans  to  invest  $7 
billion  in  new  and  expanded  plants,  and  that  will  create  over 
110,000  new  jobs — many  of  them  in  better-paying  fields  like 
electronics,  metal  working,  chemicals,  and  food  processing. 

You  will  be  having  a  workshop  here  on  industrial  recruit- 
ment. I  can  tell  you  that  the  most  important  factor  in  a 
company's  decision  to  locate  is  the  attitude  of  the  local  people — 
the  citizens,  the  business  community,  and  the  local  government. 

That  is  what  brought  Philip  Morris  to  Cabarrus  County,  the 
Timken  Company  to  Lincoln  County,  Campbell  Soup  to  Maxton, 
Coastal  Aluminum  to  Columbus  County,  and  Novo  Pharma- 
ceuticals to  Franklin  County.  State  government  can  bring  the 
companies  to  your  door,  but  you  have  to  invite  them  inside  and 
make  them  feel  at  home. 
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To  bring  our  people  those  good  jobs,  you  and  I  are  going  to 
have  to  do  our  jobs.  Industries  don't  come  here  because  they  Hke 
you  or  me.  They  look  at  our  schools,  our  neighborhoods,  the  work 
force,  our  public  utilities,  our  roads,  and  our  airports. 

And  our  people  don't  want  us  to  bring  in  industry  and  stop  the 
job  there.  They  expect  us  to  plan  for  good  growth  to  protect  the 
air  and  land  and  water  and  the  public  health,  and  to  help  them 
get  those  good  jobs. 

Those  are  the  difficult  tasks  for  you  and  me. 

For  example,  how  are  we  going  to  dispose  of  industrial  wastes 
and  toxic  chemicals  and  low-level  radioactive  trash?  Who  will  do 
it?  Who  will  decide  where  it  goes?  Who  will  pay  for  it? 

I  know  the  problems  you  have  with  land  fills.  Buck  O'Shields.^ 
And  you  may  know  of  my  problems  with  PCBs.  The  story  is 
always  the  same:  everybody  wants  the  stuff  picked  up,  but 
nobody  wants  it  put  down  near  them. 

I  have  appointed  a  Task  Force  on  Waste  Management  to  study 
those  problems.  Wake  County  Commissioner  Betty  Ann 
Knudsen^  and  Guilford  County  Commissioner  Forrest  Camp- 
belP  are  two  of  the  members  of  that  task  force,  and  county 
commissioners  will  be  intimately  involved  in  this  process. 

Another  problem  is  roads.  How  can  we  build  new  roads,  or 
even  fix  the  potholes  in  the  ones  we  already  have,  if  gas  tax 
revenues  continue  to  drop  while  the  cost  of  construction  and 
maintenance  doubles  every  four  years?  Who  will  volunteer  for  no 
more  roads  or  no  more  repairs?  Where  will  the  money  come  from? 
How  can  we  pay  for  new  airports  and  how  can  we  support  city 
bus  systems? 

I  have  a  blue-ribbon  study  commission  working  on  this  issue 
now,  and  it  will  be  reporting  and  offering  recommendations  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  We  will  have  to  make  some  tough  decisions 
then,  and  our  people  must  understand  what  is  at  stake. 

And  what  about  the  schools?  How  can  we  guarantee  the  child 
in  Graham  County  an  education  that  is  equal  to  what  a  child  in 
Guilford  County  gets?  What  about  that  one  teen-ager  in  every 
three  who  drops  out  in  high  school — how  do  we  keep  him  or  her 
in  school?  How  do  we  help  every  child — rich  and  poor,  black  and 
white.  East  and  West  and  Piedmont— pass  the  competency  test 
and  graduate?  How  do  we  guarantee  that  our  young  children 
learn  to  read  and  write  and  do  math?  How  do  we  help  teenagers 
learn  the  skills  for  good  jobs?  How  do  we  keep  good  teachers  and 
principals? 

Those  questions,  and  those  questions  about  transportation 
and  waste  management  and  a  dozen  other  issues  we  don't  have 
time  to  discuss,  are  the  questions  we  will  have  to  ask  ourselves 
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every  day  that  we  serve  in  public  office.  The  answers  don't  come 
easily.  And  what  looks  good  on  paper  may  not  work  in  practice. 

The  counties  are  creatures  of  the  state.  We  exist  to  serve  the 
people.  And  the  governor  and  county  commissioners  and  all  the 
people  who  work  under  us  all  must  work  together  better. 

I  believe,  for  example,  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  the 
governor  to  meet  regularly — perhaps  quarterly — with  your 
board. 

I  believe  state  agencies  should  work  more  directly  with  county 
commissioners  and  managers,  instead  of  just  with  separate  local 
boards  and  agencies. 

We  must  make  this  system  work  better.  We  must  serve  our 
people  better — the  young  man  and  woman  looking  for  good  jobs, 
the  couple  trying  to  buy  a  home,  their  child  going  to  school,  the 
older  adults  trying  to  get  by  on  Social  Security,  the  ill,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  forgotten. 

They  are  counting  on  us— you  and  me.  We  must  not  fail  them. 


^  Claud  (Buck)  O'Shields,  Jr.  (1941-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Wilmington; 
educated,  Wilmington  Junior  College;  chairman,  New  Hanover  County  Board  of 
Commissioners,  elected  1974  and  reelected  1978;  president.  North  Carolina 
Association  of  County  Commissioners,  1980-1981.  Claud  O'Shields,  Jr.,  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  June  24,  1981. 

^Betty  Ann  Knudsen  (Mrs.  John  Peter)  (1926-  ),  native  of  Kingsport, 
Tennessee;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.  A.  in  psychology.  University  of  Georgia;  former 
remedial  teaching  teacher;  active  civic  and  church  leader;  member,  Wake  County 
Board  of  Commissioners.  David  Zucchino,  "She's  a  Joiner,  But  There's  Got  to  Be 
a  Point,"  News  and  Observer,  April  20,  1975;  Directory  of  the  State  and  County 
Officials  of  North  Carolina,  1980,  178.  Mrs.  Knudsen's  name  first  appears  as  a 
Wake  County  commissioner  on  page  144  of  the  1977  edition  of  Directory  of  the 
State  and  County  Officials  of  North  Carolina. 

^Forrest  E.  Campbell  (1929-  ),  native  of  Coats;  resident  of  Greensboro;  B.A., 
University  of  Portland,  Oregon;  J.D.,  Duke  University;  lawyer;  Marine  Corps 
veteran;  solicitor  of  domestic  relations  court,  1955-1960;  Guilford  County  attorney 
to  board  of  commissioners,  1960-1963;  councilman,  city  of  Greensboro,  1963-1967; 
mayor  pro  tem,  Greensboro,  1967-1969;  vice-chairman,  Guilford  County  Board  of 
Commissioners,  1973-1977,  and  chairman  since  1977.  Forrest  E.  Campbell  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  2,  1981. 


STATEMENT  ON  NOMINATION 
OF  JUDGE  RICHARD  C.  ERWIN 

Raleigh,  August  20,  1980 

[The  following  statement  was  filed  at  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Judge  Erwin  for  the  federal  district 
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court.  The  statement  was  read  to  the  committee  by  Senator  Robert 
Morgan.  Judge  Erwin  was  confirmed  on  September  29,  1980.] 

I  want  to  recommend  highly  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee the  nomination  of  North  Carolina  State  Court  of  Appeals 
Judge  Richard  C.  Erwin  to  the  United  States  District  Court. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Judge  Erwin  for  many  years,  and  I 
am  keenly  aware  of  his  qualifications.  I  served  with  him  for  four 
years  on  the  State  Board  of  Education.  I  also  worked  with  him 
closely  when  he  was  a  state  representative  from  Forsyth  County 
and  I  was  lieutenant  governor,  as  well  as  during  my  nearly  four 
years  as  governor. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  appoint  him  in  December,  1977,  to  the 
State  Court  of  Appeals,  where  he  has  served  admirably.  He  is 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  judges  in  our  entire  state 
judiciary. 

When  he  stood  for  election  to  the  judgeship  in  November,  1978, 
he  won  more  than  60  percent  of  the  vote,  becoming  the  first  black 
to  be  elected  to  statewide  political  office  in  North  Carolina  in  this 
century. 

I  can  personally  attest  to  his  extremely  high  character  and  his 
outstanding  reputation  for  integrity  and  legal  ability.  His  work 
on  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  been  of  extremely  high  caliber  and 
reflects  his  judicial  temperament,  his  basic  sense  of  fairness  and 
due  process,  and  his  capacity  for  hard  work. 

I  am  very  proud  to  recommend  him  for  the  federal  judgeship.  I 
strongly  urge  that  he  be  approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


STATEMENT  ON 
UTILITIES  COMMISSION-VEPCO  CASE 

Raleigh,  September  3,  1980 

I  was  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  North  Carolina  Court  of 
Appeals,  on  highly  technical  grounds,  struck  down  a  state 
Utilities  Commission  order  directing  Virginia  Electric  and 
Power  Co.  to  refund  $6  million  to  its  North  Carolina  customers 
and  to  reduce  its  fuel  adjustment  charge  by  more  than  $4  million 
per  year.i 

It  is  my  understanding  that  attorneys  for  the  Public  Staff  of 
the  Utilities  Commission  intend  to  appeal  the  ruling  to  the  state 
supreme  court.  I  believe  such  an  appeal  would  be  appropriate. 
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I  think  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  court  of  appeals 
decided  this  case  on  narrow,  technical  grounds  and  did  not  find 
fault  with  the  Utilities  Commission's  basic  conclusions  in  the 
VEPCO  case.  The  commission  based  its  1979  order  on  findings 
that  mismanagement  by  VEPCO  resulted  in  inordinately  high 
fuel  adjustment  charges. 

Although  the  court  ruled  that  a  fuel-adjustment  hearing  was 
not  the  proper  forum  for  issuing  the  order  for  a  refund  and 
reduction,  the  opinion  makes  clear  that  corporate  mismanage- 
ment would  be  proper  grounds  for  such  an  order  in  a  general  rate 
case.  I  am  advised  that  this  is  the  first  time  the  North  Carolina 
courts  have  specifically  held  that  management  practices  can  and 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  a  rate  case.  This  is  a  very 
positive  development  for  the  ratepayers  of  our  state. 

Should  the  supreme  court  uphold  the  court  of  appeals  ruling,  or 
decline  to  review  the  decision, ^  I  urge  the  public  staff  to  continue 
its  efforts  to  secure  a  refund  and  rate  reduction  before  the 
Utilities  Commission. 


^The  appeals  court  ruled  on  the  question  September  2, 1980.  See  State  of  North 
Carolina  ex  rel  Utilities  Commission  v.  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Com- 
pany, 48  N.C.  App.  453  (1980). 

2A  petition  by  the  plaintiff  for  discretionary  review  under  G.S.  7A-31  was 
denied  by  the  supreme  court  on  December  2,  1980.  Utilities  Comm.  v.  Power  Co., 
301  N.C.  531  (1980).  See  also  Nash  Herndon,  "Vepco  Wins  RuHng  on  Refunds  to 
N.C.  Customers,"  News  and  Observer,  December  6,  1980. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY  CARE  ASSOCIATION 

Wilmington,  September  13,  1980 

It's  good  to  be  with  you  today.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
thank  you  pubHcly  for  the  work  you  have  done  to  make  North 
Carolina  a  better  place  for  children  to  live  and  grow  up. 

I  know  I'm  preaching  to  the  choir  when  I  tell  you  that  children 
are  our  greatest  natural  resource.  They  are  the  ones  who  will 
inherit  all  we  do  today  and  who  will  be  the  ultimate  judge  of  our 
successes  or  failures. 

We've  been  working  for  the  past  four  years  to  make  North 
Carolina  a  place  where  children  and  adults  can  harness  all  of  the 
potential  that  is  within  them. 

For  example,  we  want  a  health  care  system  that  ensures  that 
babies  bom  in  North  Carolina  have  as  good  a  chance  as  they 
would  anywhere  in  the  world  to  live  full  and  productive  lives. 
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We  want  to  improve  our  educational  system  so  that  every  child 
in  this  state  can  not  only  learn  to  read  but  graduate  from  high 
school.  We  want  to  bring  better  jobs  to  North  Carolina  so  that 
parents  can  provide  for  their  children. 

As  we  move  forward  economically,  and  as  we  see  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  working  mothers,  the  services  provided 
by  the  people  here  in  this  room  become  all  the  more  important. 

North  Carolina  has  the  highest  percentage  of  working  mothers 
of  any  state  in  the  nation.  All  of  us  want  to  make  sure  that  every 
working  mother  has  a  safe  and  decent  place  to  take  her  children 
while  she  is  on  the  job.  That  is  why  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
licenses  and  certifies  day  care  centers. 

You  and  I  are  committed  to  the  principle  that  every  child 
should  receive  the  protections  provided  by  our  licensing  stand- 
ards. That  is  why  I  took  the  position  I  did  in  the  last  General 
Assembly  on  a  proposal  to  exempt  church-operated  day  care 
centers  from  those  standards. 

But  while  this  administration  will  stick  by  its  commitment  to 
high  standards  where  the  health  and  safety  of  our  children  are 
concerned,  we  have  to  make  sure  that  high  standards  do  not 
raise  the  cost  of  day  care  to  a  level  parents  can't  afford.  We  need 
to  look  very  carefully  to  determine  where  we  can  improve 
standards  in  a  cost-effective  manner.  We  need  to  look  for  ways  to 
improve  care  under  existing  standards. 

We  all  know  that  child  care  is  expensive.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  established  funding  to  help  the  very  poor  afford  day 
care,  and  in  1979  North  Carolina  had  the  distinction  of  becoming 
the  first  state  to  appropriate  money  for  day  care. 

Our  General  Assembly  is  to  be  commended  for  approving  $3.8 
million  for  day  care  in  1979-1980,  and  an  additional  $6.9  million 
for  1980-1981.  In  the  1979-1980  fiscal  year  alone,  more  than 
10,000  children  from  poor  families  were  able  to  get  day  care 
because  this  state  saw  to  it  that  they  had  the  opportunity. 

In  the  recent  short  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  I 
supported  an  additional  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  twelve 
additional  staff  members  for  the  Office  of  Child  Day  Care 
Licensing.  This  will  enable  that  agency  to  monitor  the  2,000  day 
care  facilities  statewide  and  help  you,  the  operators,  comply  with 
regulations. 

The  appropriation  will  also  enable  us  to  implement  the  new 
AA  License  for  those  operators  who  voluntarily  want  to  up- 
grade their  programs.  The  AA  License  will  provide  recognition 
for  the  operators  who  improve  their  services  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  a  greater  range  of  choices  for  parents. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  when  we  develop  programs  in  day 
care,  I  am  going  to  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  this  organiza- 
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tion.  You  are  the  people  who  know  the  needs  of  children. 

You  have  never  failed  to  recognize  that  we  must  protect  our 
children  and  the  peace  of  mind  of  their  parents.  For  many,  day 
care  is  that  child's  introduction  to  the  outside  world — the  time 
when  they  begin  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  cooperation  and 
respect  for  others  that  are  so  important  to  a  successful  life. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  the  partnership  we  have  forged. 
By  keeping  that  partnership  strong  and  active,  we  all  win, 
because  our  children  will  have  a  better  chance  to  be  all  that  they 
can  be. 

What  you  people  do  is  a  vitally  important  part  of  what  we're 
trying  to  do  in  North  Carolina.  Good  day  care  is  a  crucial  early 
step  in  the  process  that  includes  a  good  education  in  our  public 
schools,  the  mastery  of  technical  or  professional  skills,  a  good 
job,  access  to  health  care,  and  all  the  tools  that  are  required  to 
function  in  society. 

A  commitment  to  day  care  is  not  just  a  commitment  to 
programs  and  standards.  It  is  a  commitment  to  children.  It  is  a 
commitment  to  working  parents.  It  is  a  commitment  to  the  future 
of  North  Carolina. 


CARTERET  COUNTY 
LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE  FOR  WOMEN 

MoREHEAD  City,  September  13,  1980 

[Similar  remarks  were  made  at  the  Guilford  County  Governor's 
Conference  on  Leadership  Development  for  Women,  held  in  Greens- 
boro on  September  27,  1980.] 

It  makes  me  feel  good  to  see  this  room  filled  with  women  from 
Carteret  County  and  other  eastern  counties.  You've  come  here 
because  you're  interested  in  moving  forward.  You  are  already 
leaders — in  your  families,  churches,  civic  groups,  and  profes- 
sions. But  you're  here  today  because  you  want  to  develop  new 
skills  and  take  on  additional  responsibilities. 

We  need  you.  We  need  strong  women  leaders  in  all  100  counties 
and  in  every  community  in  the  state.  These  County  Leadership 
Conferences  for  Women  are  proving  that  women  in  North 
Carolina  are  ready  and  eager  to  move  into  leadership  positions. 
Just  last  week  more  than  200  women  attended  the  leadership 
conference  in  Duplin  County.  That's  a  huge  turnout  for  a  small 
county.  And  I'm  pleased  to  see  all  of  you  here  today. 

We've  had  a  great  response  to  the  Governor's  Leadership 
Development  Program  for  Women.  The  statewide  and  regional 
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conferences  created  an  awareness  of  the  interest  of  women  in 
developing  leadership  skills.  But  I've  learned  that  it  is  on  the 
local  level  that  real  change  occurs. 

You  can  see  that  things  are  beginning  to  change  for  women  in 
Carteret  County.  Mary  Sue  Noe^  is  serving  as  a  county  com- 
missioner, and  I'm  confident  her  strong  record  will  ensure 
reelection.  You  have  a  female  clerk  of  court  and  register  of  deeds 
in  this  county.  And  then  women  hold  elected  offices  in  their 
communities.  The  Carteret  County  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women  has  been  a  strong  advocate  for  women,  earning  the 
support  of  your  county  commissioners. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Carteret  Council,  Carteret  Technical 
College,  and  the  State  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women  for 
sponsoring  this  conference.  They  have  worked  hard  in  the  past 
few  months  to  make  today's  program  meet  your  needs.  That's  the 
point  of  the  leadership  conferences— to  provide  the  tools  to  help 
you  grow  in  the  direction  you  want  to  grow. 

This  conference  will  help  you  learn  how  to  make  decisions, 
how  to  conduct  meetings,  and  how  to  use  the  power  structures  of 
government  and  business.  These  are  the  tools  that  build  a  better 
state. 

North  Carolina  needs  the  leadership,  and  citizenship,  of  all  its 
women.  Women  have  had  the  vote  now  for  fifty -eight  years. 
Someday  women  will  have  equal  rights.  But  today,  and 
tomorrow,  we  need  equal  participation  in  our  democracy.  I 
challenge  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  bring  that  about,  in  Carteret 
County  and  in  this  state. 


^Mary  Sue  Noe  (Mrs.  Thomas  L.)  (1930-  ),  native  of  Leaks ville;  resident  of 
Morehead  City;  B.A.  in  English  and  social  studies,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  president  of  Tenney  Realty,  Inc.;  active  church  and  civic  leader; 
member,  Carteret  County  Board  of  Commissioners,  since  1977;  chairman,  1981. 
Mary  Sue  Noe  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  20,  1981;  Directory  of  the  State  and 
County  Officials  of  North  Carolina,  1977,  84. 


STATEMENT  ON  CRIME  COMMISSION  REPORT 

Raleigh,  September  18,  1980 

I  want  to  welcome  Jim  Van  Camp,^  the  chairman  of  the 
Governor's  Crime  Commission,  and  Burley  Mitchell,  the 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety, 
to  this  press  conference. 

This  afternoon.  Chairman  Van  Camp  and  the  members  of  the 
Crime  Commission  will  present  to  me  the  commission's  1981 
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legislative  program.  I  wanted  to  take  the  opportunity  this 
morning  to  acquaint  you  with  this  document,  which  is  the 
product  of  ten  months'  work  by  a  great  many  people,  and  give 
you  a  brief  overview  of  it. 

While  I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  review  this  legis- 
lative package  thoroughly,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  deal  of 
diligent  work  went  into  it.  The  commission  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  efforts. 

I  asked  the  commission  last  September  to  prepare  these 
recommendations  for  me  because  crime  continues  to  be  a  serious 
concern  for  all  North  Carolinians.  It  seriously  affects  the  quality 
of  life  in  this  state  and  therefore  remains  one  of  my  highest 
priorities. 

We  can  take  pride  in  some  of  the  things  we  have  accom- 
plished in  our  fight  against  crime.  At  the  outset  of  this  adminis- 
tration, we  created  the  Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public 
Safety  and  the  Governor's  Crime  Commission,  providing  a  focus 
for  comprehensive  planning  and  coordination  of  our  criminal 
justice  system. 

We  have  enacted  a  speedy  trial  law  and  a  fair  sentencing  law, 
and  we  have  expanded  our  restitution  programs.  We  have 
enacted  a  new  juvenile  code,  and  we  have  responded  to  the 
problem  of  overcrowded  prisons  with  the  most  ambitious 
program  of  prison  construction  ever  undertaken  by  this  state. 

We  have  implemented  a  Community  Watch  program  that  has 
resulted  in  some  great  success  stories  in  the  prevention  of  resi- 
dential burglary,  and  we  have  stiffened  criminal  penalties  for 
armed  robbery  and  large-scale  drug  dealing. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done,  particularly  in  such  areas  as  the 
prevention  of  juvenile  crime  and  providing  help  for  the  victims  of 
crime.  This  legislative  agenda  addresses  itself  to  these  and  other 
issues. 

I  will  get  a  detailed  briefing  and  have  the  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  about  this  document  this  afternoon.  But  I  can  tell  you 
right  now  that  it  contains  some  very  exciting,  innovative,  and 
promising  approaches  to  the  crime  problem. 

For  example,  it  calls  for  increased  efforts  in  juvenile  crime 
prevention  through  in-school  suspensions  and  the  expansion  of 
programs  like  "Partners"  and  other  volunteer  efforts. 

It  recommends  a  victim  assistance  program  which  would 
provide  funds  partially  to  reimburse  the  victims  of  rape  and 
armed  robbery  for  their  medical  expenses  and  to  help  pay  funeral 
expenses  for  victims  of  murder. 

It  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  revolving  fund  to  provide  restitu- 
tion for  victims  of  crime. 
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Included  are  suggestions  for  helping  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  through  state  assistance  grants,  fighting  organized 
crime,  curtailing  drug  abuse,  and  further  streamlining  the 
judicial  process. 

After  I  have  been  briefed  on  this  document  this  afternoon,  I 
will  begin  an  intensive  review  of  the  recommendations  that  have 
been  made. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  only  receiving  this  document 
today  and  am  not  yet  prepared  to  give  it  a  blanket  endorsement. 
We  will  of  course  need  to  examine  it  in  the  light  of  what  revenues 
will  be  available  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  the  Crime  Commission  has 
provided  me  with  an  excellent  blueprint  for  our  fight  against 
crime. 

I  hope  all  of  you  can  come  up  to  the  House  Chamber  in  the 
Capitol  today  at  two  o'clock  for  a  more  detailed  look  at  this 
package. 


^James  R.  Van  Camp  (1940-  ),  native  of  Orange,  New  Jersey;  resident  of 
Southern  Rnes;  B.A.,  Atlantic  Christian  College;  LL.B.,  Wake  Forest  University; 
lawyer  in  firm  of  Van  Camp,  Gill,  &  Crumpler.  Martindale-Hubbell  Law 
Directory  (1980),  436B. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
HOME  BUILDERS  ASSOCIATION 

Raleigh,  September  18,  1980 

It's  a  very  special  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today,  and  I'm  proud 
to  be  able  to  make  a  very  important  announcement  involving 
North  Carolina  home  builders  and  N.C.  State  University.  It's  my 
pleasure  to  announce  today  plans  to  establish  a  solar  house  here 
at  State  to  be  used  for  education,  demonstration,  and  research. 

The  1,700-square-foot  house  and  200-square-foot  atrium  will  be 
adjacent  to  the  McKimmon  Center,  and  construction  will  begin 
later  this  year.  The  house  will  be  administered  by  the  NCSU 
School  of  Engineering,  and  will  be  financed  by  the  home- 
building  industry,  the  State  Energy  Division,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy,  Southern  Solar,  and  Carolina  Power  and 
Light  Company.  I  want  to  thank  Casper  Holroyd^  for  being  the 
impetus  for  making  this  house  a  reality. 

I  want  to  commend  N.C.  State  and  Dr.  Joab  Thomas^  for 
taking  a  leadership  role  in  this  area  of  energy  conservation.  I'm 
particularly  pleased  because  I  know  the  university  plans  to  make 
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every  effort  for  this  house  to  serve  the  housing  industry  and 
private  energy  conservation  companies.  We  must  have  this  kind 
of  coaKtion  to  be  successful  in  our  conservation  efforts. 

I  am  very  proud  of  this  partnership  between  government, 
universities,  and  private  industry  to  help  in  our  efforts  to  con- 
serve energy.  This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  formed  partner- 
ships to  help  in  this  area.  The  North  Carolina  housing  industry 
has  responded  very  well  to  our  state's  building  code  energy 
conservation  provisions.  And  recently  we  were  able  to  announce 
a  program  to  help  speculative  builders  incorporate  passive  solar 
features  in  the  houses  they  are  constructing. 

To  help  get  energy  saving  technologies  off  the  drawing  boards 
and  into  our  homes,  I  will  appoint  a  committee  to  study  ways  in 
which  the  concept  of  home-energy  loans  can  work  in  North 
Carolina. 

Housing  is  extremely  important  to  North  Carolina.  It  is  the 
very  backbone  of  our  economy.  We  are  the  fourth -ranking  state 
in  home-building  production,  and  construction  provides  well 
over  100,000  jobs  directly  and  nearly  300,000  jobs  including  all 
related  industries.  Overall,  housing  will  contribute  over  $2 
billion  to  North  Carolina's  economy  this  year. 

The  home-construction  industry  is  particularly  important  to 
our  state  because  it  provides  many  jobs  in  rural,  less 
industrialized  areas.  It  is  also  largely  made  up  of  family-owned 
small  businesses  and  is  still  a  very  people-oriented  business. 
Eighty  percent  of  all  building  firms  are  small  businesses. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  impact  of  this  year's  economy  on  the 
housing  industry.  High  interest  rates  and  the  recession  will 
result  in  a  30  to  40  percent  decline  in  new  housing  starts  this 
year.  Some  30,000  to  40,000  jobs  have  been  lost  because  of  the 
slowdown.  And,  of  course,  the  furniture  industry  has  been 
especially  hard  hit. 

Recent  events  indicate  the  worst  of  the  recession  is  probably 
behind  us,  but  with  interest  rates  escalating  again  and  the 
likelihood  of  a  sluggish  1981,  considerable  problems  remain  for 
home  builders  and  buyers. 

I  want  to  emphasize  here  that  the  economy  is  a  big  problem  for 
the  housing  industry,  but  it's  also  a  major  problem  for  our  people. 

Last  year  the  State  Goals  and  Policy  Board  conducted  seven 
public  hearings  across  the  state.  At  each  of  those  hearings,  more 
people  voiced  concern  about  housing  than  any  other  issue.  And 
they  were  concerned  both  about  the  availability  of  housing  and 
the  quality  of  housing. 

The  1970  census  told  us  that  there  are  314,000  occupied 
housing  units  in  North  Carolina  that  either  have  inadequate 
plumbing  or  are  overcrowded.  That  is  intolerable,  and  our  people 
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have  a  right  to  be  concerned.  I'm  concerned,  too,  because  I  know 
there  are  a  lot  of  children  and  older  adults  living  in  inadequate 
homes— homes  without  hot  and  cold  running  water;  homes  with 
too  many  people  living  in  too  little  space. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  housing  industry  has  the  kind  of 
problems  right  now  that  keep  it  from  helping  our  people  as  much 
as  is  needed. 

North  Carolina  is  going  to  have  to  address  these  problems 
squarely  and  very  aggressively  in  the  future.  I  don't  know  what 
state  government  can  do,  but  I'm  studjdng  it;  and  I  have  people 
in  my  administration  studying  it.  I  want  to  work  with  you, 
because  you  are  the  key.  The  strength  of  the  housing  industry 
translates  directly  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

You  came  to  a  rally  at  the  Capitol  last  spring  with  some 
concerns  about  your  industry.  I  met  with  you  then,  and  we  had  a 
follow-up  meeting  with  you  and  the  banking  industry. 

We  have  made  some  progress  since  then.  We  now  have  a  $200 
tax  exemption  on  interest  from  savings  accounts.  The  Housing 
Finance  Agency  received  a  $200  million  appropriation.  We  will 
continue  to  promote  that  agency;  it  is  doing  a  good  job.  I  also 
supported  the  state  treasurer's  efforts  to  establish  the  N.C. 
Mortgage  Corporation. 

And,  of  course,  economic  development  is  very  important  to  this 
industry.  Since  I  have  been  governor,  we  have  brought  in  114,498 
new  jobs.  That  has  provided  more  customers  for  you,  sometimes 
in  areas  where  demand  formerly  was  very  limited. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you,  as  well,  for  your  restraint  on  over- 
building. This  has  at  least  moderated  the  decline  in  the  economy. 
Most  builders  will  be  ready  for  expansion  when  the  markets 
stabilize  again. 

I  am  aware  of  the  problems  confronting  the  housing  industry 
today.  And  I  am  aware  of  just  how  critically  important  this 
industry  is  to  our  economy  and  to  our  people.  Housing  will  be  at 
the  forefront  of  the  issues  we  must  confront  in  the  1980s.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  am  behind  you;  I  want  to  work  with  you  and 
for  you  to  help  get  the  housing  industry  back  on  solid  ground 
again. 


1  William  Casper  Holroyd,  Jr.  (1927-  ),  native  of  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina; 
resident  of  Raleigh;  B.A.  in  economics,  Duke  University;  salesman  with  Penn 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company;  member,  Raleigh,  Wake  County  boards  of 
education,  1965-1976,  serving  as  chairman,  1969-1976;  active  church  and  civic 
leader;  member.  House  of  Representatives,  1977,  1979  sessions.  North  Carolina 
Manual,  1977,  401;  1979,  381. 

2Joab  Langston  Thomas  (1933-  ),  native  of  Holt,  Alabama;  resident  of 
Raleigh;  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  in  botany.  Harvard  University;  cytotaxonomist. 
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Arnold  Arboretum,  Harvard  University,  1959-1961;  assistant,  associate,  full 
professor  of  biology,  1961-1975;  various  administrative  posts,  rising  to  position  of 
vice-president  for  student  affairs.  University  of  Alabama,  1964-1965,  1969,  1974- 
1975;  chancellor.  North  CaroHna  State  University,  January  1,  1976-July  1,  1981; 
author  of  several  books.  Steve  Adams,  "New  NCSU  Chancellor  Has  Hit  Job  'At  a 
Dead  Run,'"  News  and  Observer,  January  18,  1976;  North  Carolina  Manual, 
1979,  629;  Sherry  Johnson,  "Thomas  Accepts  Alabama  University  Post,"  News 
and  Observer,  March  25,  1981. 


DEDICATION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY 
LAW  SCHOOL  BUILDING 

Durham,  September  19,  1980 

[In  the  course  of  his  first  four  years  in  office,  Governor  Hunt  spoke  at 
several  dedicatory  ceremonies  on  college  and  university  campuses. 
When  the  Winkler  Building  at  Appalachian  State  University  was 
dedicated  on  September  29,  1978,  Governor  Hunt  paid  tribute  to  the 
Winkler  family  and  the  contributions  made  by  it  to  the  university.  He 
said  that  the  university  "conveys  a  spirit  of  excellence  in  all  facets  of 
university  life.  This  dormitory  reflects  and  enhances  that  spirit.  I  want 
to  urge  you  to  continue  to  insist  on  that  kind  of  excellence  in  everything 
you  do."  He  also  praised  the  innovative  spirit  at  Appalachian,  citing 
experimental  programs  that  had  attracted  foundation  funds. 

On  April  28,  1979,  Governor  Hunt  was  at  Appalachian  again,  that 
time  to  dedicate  the  Wey  Building,  named  for  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Wey, 
longtime  chancellor  of  the  university.  The  building  was  to  house  the 
Departments  of  Art  and  Speech  and  the  office  of  the  dean  of  fine  and 
applied  arts.  Throughout  his  remarks,  the  governor  praised  the  work  of 
Dr.  Wey  and  of  the  leadership  he  had  provided.  He  concluded  with  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  university  system  and  of  efforts  to  make 
improvements  at  the  traditionally  black  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  governor  delivered  the  dedicatory  address  for  Elizabeth  City 
State  University's  Graduate  Center  on  October  15,  1980.  He  com- 
mended Chancellor  Thorpe  and  other  leaders  at  the  university  for  their 
"commitment  to  the  growth,  expansion,  and  diversification  of  this  fine 
institution."  He  talked  about  progress  being  made  in  North  Carolina  in 
a  number  of  areas,  saying  the  day  marked  "a  significant  milestone  in 
the  rich  and  proud  history  of  Elizabeth  City  State.  And,  in  so  doing,  we 
signal  a  new  era  for  northeastern  North  Carolina.  What  is  happening 
on  this  campus  is  going  to  benefit  the  people  of  this  region  for 
generations  to  come." 

His  speech  at  North  Carolina  Central,  September  19,  was  the  second 
appearance  of  Governor  Hunt  on  the  Durham  campus  in  1980.  On 
January  25  he  had  spoken  at  the  law  school  to  celebrate  action  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  lifting  its  "show  cause"  order  on  the 
accreditation  of  the  School  of  Law  at  North  Carolina  Central.  The 
governor  praised  Dean  Harry  Groves  for  his  role  of  leadership  in  the 
endeavor.] 
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This  is  a  great  day  for  the  North  CaroHna  Central  University 
School  of  Law,  and  it  is  a  great  day  for  North  Carolina. 

The  completion  of  this  beautiful  structure  represents  another 
important  step  in  the  proud  history  of  this  institution.  And  I 
think  it  symbolizes  a  commitment  by  this  administration,  the 
university  system,  and  the  General  Assembly,  to  giving  this  law 
school  the  tools  it  must  have  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  mission. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is,  and  should  remain,  providing  a 
legal  education  for  minority  students,  and  placing  graduates  in 
the  legal  profession.  That  is  not  necessarily  an  easy  task,  but  it  is 
vitally  important. 

This  ceremony  today  is,  I  think,  an  appropriate  time  for  us  to 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the  purpose  of  this  law  school. 

We  have  all  been  reading  and  hearing  lately  about  some  of  the 
problems  that  go  along  with  trying  to  accomplish  this  mis- 
sion. In  light  of  all  that,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  I  believe  in  this  law  school;  I  believe  in  the  leadership  being 
provided  by  Chancellor  Whiting^  and  Dean  Groves;^  I  believe  in 
the  mission  of  the  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  the  bar  pass  rate  for  Central's 
graduates  needs  to  be  improved,  and  steps  are  being  taken  by 
Dean  Groves  and  his  fine  faculty  to  help  correct  the  problems. 

I  understand  that  officials  here  will  examine  admission 
requirements  and  grading  procedures,  and  I  think  those  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  I  also  believe  that  some  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  here  recently  will  be  beneficial.  I  am  talking 
about  such  things  as  this  fine  teaching  facility,  improvements 
that  have  been  made  to  your  law  library,  and  the  tripling  of  the 
school's  operating  budget. 

And  I  am  very  excited  about  the  new  evening  law  school  you 
are  starting  here.  I'm  told  this  will  be  the  only  evening  law 
program  between  Washington  and  Atlanta.  It  will  certainly 
enhance  the  prestige  of  this  institution. 

But  I  think  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  problems  we  are 
talking  about  are  not  of  the  law  school's  making.  The  school  has 
really  inherited  problems  that  have  to  do  with  our  whole 
educational  system— problems  that  we  are  addressing  now  in 
North  Carolina. 

We're  making  great  strides  in  this  state  with  such  initiatives 
as  our  Primary  Reading  Program,  annual  testing,  competency 
testing  for  graduation,  the  reduction  of  class  size,  and  a  whole 
range  of  programs  aimed  at  seeing  to  it  that  every  child  is  able  to 
master  skills  he  or  she  will  need  in  later  life. 

These  are  not  overnight,  quick-fix  solutions.  But  they  are  the 
kinds  of  things  that  have  to  be  done  if  this  state  is  to  keep 
moving  forward  socially,  economically,  and  educationally.  And 
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these  programs  will,  in  the  long  run,  help  give  the  students  who 
enter  this  law  school  the  tools  they  need  to  compete  with  their 
fellow  students — in  terms  of  qualifying  for  admission  to  law 
school  and  in  passing  the  bar  exam. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  Dean  Groves,  Dr.  Friday,  and  our  state 
legislators  in  telling  you  students  who  are  here  today  that  we 
stand  ready  to  help  you.  We  want  your  ideas  and  your  opinions. 

I  believe  in  you  fine  young  law  students.  I  urge  you  not  to 
become  demoralized,  but  rather  to  keep  the  faith,  work  hard,  and 
be  all  that  you  can  be. 

Thank  you  all  for  letting  me  be  a  part  of  this  great  day.  Let's 
all  see  to  it  that  this  is  the  day  that  North  Carolina  Central 
University  School  of  Law  turns  the  corner. 


'Albert  Nathaniel  Whiting  (1917-  ),  native  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey; 
resident  of  Durham;  B.A.,  Amherst  College;  M.A.,  Fisk  University;  Ph.D., 
American  University;  served  to  first  lieutenant,  AUS,  1943-1946;  research  and 
teaching  assistant,  Fisk  University,  1939-1941;  instructor,  Bennett  College,  1941- 
1943;  assistant  professor  of  sociology,  Atlanta  University,  1948-1953;  dean, 
professor,  Morris  Brown  College,  1953-1957;  assistant  dean,  Morgan  State 
College,  1957-1959;  dean,  1960-1967,  and  chancellor,  since  1967,  North  CaroHna 
Central  University.  Who's  Who  in  the  South  and  Southeast,  1971-1972,  662; 
North  Carolina  Manual,  1979,  625. 

^'Harry  E.  Groves  (1921-  ),  native  of  Colorado;  resident  of  Durham;  B.A., 
University  of  Colorado;  J.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  LL.M.,  Harvard  University; 
artillery,  European  Theater,  1944-1946,  and  captain,  Judge  Advocate  General 
Corps,  Fort  Bragg,  1951-1952;  various  university  faculty  and  administrative 
posts  and  various  periods  of  practicing  law,  1949-1951,  and  1952-1976,  including 
professor,  University  of  Dayton  School  of  Law,  hearing  examiner,  Ohio  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  and  labor  arbitrator  for  ALCOA  and  U.S.  Steelworkers, 
1974-1976;  dean,  North  CaroUna  Central  University  School  of  Law,  1976-1980. 
Nadine  Cohodas,  "Groves'  Law:  Study  Law  atNCCU,  Not  the  Bar  Exam,"  News 
and  Observer,  September  11,  1977;  Joye  Brown,  "Resignation  of  Groves  Surprises 
State  Leaders,"  News  and  Observer,  October  12,  1980. 


YOUTH  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Raleigh,  September  22,  1980 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today,  to  welcome  new 
members  as  well  as  those  continuing  to  serve  on  the  Youth 
Advisory  Council,  and  to  reaffirm  my  commitment  to  the  youth 
of  this  state  and  my  support  of  the  council. 

I  want  to  welcome  officially  Pam  KohP  to  her  new  position  as 
director  of  the  Youth  Involvement  Office.  As  director  of  the  State 
Youth  Council  for  three  and  one-half  years,  Pam  is  keenly  aware 
of  youth  issues  and  concerns  in  this  state. 
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You,  as  members  of  the  Youth  Advisory  Council,  are  impor- 
tant in  the  work  you  are  doing.  You  are  a  valuable  resource  to  the 
Youth  Involvement  Office,  the  thirty  youth  councils  located 
throughout  the  state,  and  to  me.  Our  common  interest  is  to 
develop  the  potential  of  youth  now— to  get  youth  involved  in 
their  communities,  their  state,  and  their  nation. 

I  think  it  is  especially  appropriate  that  half  of  this  council's 
membership  is  made  up  of  high -school-aged  youth.  They  work 
alongside  the  adult  members,  sharing  ideas  and  exploring  new 
ways  of  better  serving  all  our  young  people. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  an  excellent  meeting  with  Shelby 
Shore^  and  Jeannie  Bell  Thomas,^  who  has  since  left  her  work  as 
director  of  the  Youth  Involvement  Office  and  has  entered  law 
school.  During  that  meeting  we  talked  about  this  council,  about 
the  importance  of  your  attending  council  meetings  and  actively 
participating  in  those  meetings,  and  in  state  youth  activities  and 
projects. 

We  talked  about  the  advocacy  role  of  the  Youth  Involvement 
Office  and  its  need  and  desire  to  represent  all  the  youth  in  North 
Carolina,  not  just  those  thousand  or  so  who  are  members  of  the 
local  youth  councils.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  encouraged  recently 
passed  legislation  which  altered  the  makeup  of  the  council  to 
include  four  young  people,  appointed  by  me,  from  statewide 
organizations  other  than  the  State  Youth  Council.^  We  espe- 
cially welcome  them  here  today. 

Most  importantly,  at  that  meeting,  we  talked  about  the  things 
I  would  like  for  this  council  to  do— things  that  would  benefit  the 
youth  of  this  state. 

I  want  to  share  some  of  those  ideas  with  you  today  and  urge 
you,  as  a  council,  to  become  a  leading  advocate  for  youth  in  this 
state. 

Here  are  five  specific  ideas  Fd  like  for  you  to  consider: 
I  would  like  for  the  Youth  Advisory  Council  to  promote  young 
people  as  volunteers.  There  is  no  better  way  to  become  involved, 
to  help,  to  serve  than  to  volunteer  your  time  and  talent  to  the 
variety  of  available  church,  civic,  political,  or  community 
endeavors.  Volunteer  work  is  important  for  all  ages;  I  continue  to 
work  as  a  tutor  in  a  Raleigh  public  school  once  a  week.  The 
benefits  are  two-fold:  the  student  is  helped  in  his  studies,  and  I 
gain  satisfaction  in  knowing  that,  in  some  small  way,  I  have 
helped  someone.  I  would  urge  your  council  to  work  cooperatively 
with  the  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs,  established  in  this  adminis- 
tration to  encourage  volunteerism. 

Another  area  which  I  would  like  this  council  to  address  deals 
with  drug  abuse.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  problems  of  drugs.  Since 
it  is  a  problem  often  associated  with  the  young,  I  would  like  to  see 
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young  people  assisting  in  finding  some  much  needed  solutions.  I 
urge  this  council  to  find  out  what  ideas  North  Carolina's  young 
people  have  in  combatting  this  problem. 

I'd  like  for  our  youth  to  become  more  involved  in  environ- 
mental issues.  One  way  of  showing  concern  for  the  environment 
is  to  keep  it  clean.  They  can  assist  in  this  through  a  statewide 
Roadside  Clean-Up  Day.  One  person  "policing"  an  area  may  not 
make  an  impact— but  just  imagine  the  results  of  a  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of  volunteers,  working  together  to 
pick  up  litter  from  our  roadsides.  That  kind  of  involvement  and 
the  results  of  that  involvement  are  exciting.  And  the  project 
appears  to  be  just  the  thing  this  council  could  sponsor. 

I'd  also  like  you  to  consider  enlarging  the  already  successful 
Youth  Involvement  Day.  On  October  6  and  7  I  will  participate  in 
the  Seventh  Annual  Youth  Involvement  Day  and  will  be  among 
the  100-plus  state  officials  to  have  a  student  working  with  me,  in 
my  office,  by  my  side,  for  one  day.  I  know  of  no  better  way  for  a 
young  person  to  learn  about  state  government  and  for  a  state 
official  to  learn  the  opinions  and  needs  of  youth  than  through 
Youth  Involvement  Day.  I  would  like  to  see  an  extension  of 
Youth  Involvement  Day  to  allow  high  school  students  from 
throughout  the  state  to  work  with  officials  in  their  own  cities  and 
county  governments  and  in  public  school  systems.  I  believe 
involvement  of  youth  in  all  levels  of  government  is  essential. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  work  toward  organizing  a 
"Council  of  Presidents."  I  know  that  you  are  already  thinking 
about  such  a  council,  which  would  bring  together  state  presi- 
dents and  advisers  of  clubs  and  organizations,  like  4-H  and 
Future  Homemakers  of  America,  in  a  network.  Working  under 
the  State  Youth  Council,  the  proposed  "Council  of  Presidents" 
would  represent  all  North  Carolina  young  people  and  would 
organize  them  to  exchange  ideas  and  sponsor  projects. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  committed  to  the  youth  of  our 
state,  and  to  you  and  your  efforts  to  work  with  youth. 

Young  people  can  do  wonderful  things  if  they  are  given  a 
chance.  My  hope  is  that  the  Youth  Advisory  Council  and  the 
Youth  Involvement  Office  wil  continue  to  offer  those  chances. 


^Pam  Kohl  (1952-  ),  native  of  Greensboro;  resident  of  Raleigh;  B.A., 
sociology,  Guilford  College;  program  administrator,  Greensboro  YWCA,  1974- 
1977;  youth  development  coordinator.  Youth  Involvement  Office,  1977-1978; 
director.  State  Youth  Council,  Youth  Involvement  Office,  since  September,  1980. 
Pam  Kohl  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  27,  1981. 

^Shelby  Shore  did  not  reply  to  two  requests  for  biographical  information. 

^Jeannie  Bell  Thomas  is  identified  as  Jeannie  Jo  Bell  in  "North  Carolina 
Indian  Unity  Conference,"  March  8,  1978,  footnote  19. 
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""An  Act  to  Require  Eight  of  the  Twenty  Members  of  the  Youth  Advisory 
Council  to  Represent  Youth  Organizations  such  as  4-H,  FFA,  Girl  Scouts,  Etc.," 
was  ratified  April  19,  1979,  and  made  effective  that  date.  N.C.  Session  Laws, 
1979,  c.  410. 


STATE  CONFERENCE 
ON  REGULATORY  EFFICIENCY 

Raleigh,  September  30,  1980 

I  want  to  commend  the  attorney  general,  the  Council  of  State, 
and  all  of  the  fine  business  and  civic  groups  that  have  come 
together  to  sponsor  this  very  timely  conference. 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  come  and  make  a 
few  remarks  today.  Government  regulation  and  the  problems 
that  go  along  with  it  are  of  vital  concern  to  me. 

Government  regulation — whether  it  be  in  the  market  place,  in 
the  lives  of  individuals,  or  one  unit  of  government  regulating 
another — is  an  issue  that  we  elected  leaders  must  address  in  the 
1980s. 

For  many  years  now  we  have  seen  a  steady  proliferation  in  the 
number  and  complexity  of  the  regulations  imposed  by 
government.  It  is  no  coincidence  that,  at  the  same  time,  govern- 
ment has  become  more  intrusive  and  more  expensive. 

I  have  learned  since  first  taking  elective  office  in  1973  that,  as 
hard  as  it  is  for  people  to  understand  and  adhere  to  government 
regulations,  it  is  that  much  harder  to  do  something  about  them: 
to  eliminate  the  unnecessary  regulations,  to  streamline  them, 
and  to  get  people  to  write  them  so  folks  like  you  and  me  can 
understand  what  they  mean. 

There  are  too  many  people  in  government  who  feel  like  it  is 
their  mission  to  burden  everybody  with  confusing,  conflicting, 
and  cumbersome  regulations. 

Too  often  the  regulators  and  the  regulated  enter  into  an  unholy 
alliance,  because  regulated  special  interests  sometimes  want  to 
stay  regulated.  Sometimes  the  fear  of  good,  open,  healthy 
competition  outweighs  the  fear  of  regulation. 

Regulation  is  not  just  a  matter  between  government  and  the 
private  sector.  The  fact  is  that  government  regulates  itself  to 
death.  Let  me  give  you  an  example:  I  was  talking  recently  with 
my  friend  Tom  Judge, ^  the  governor  of  Montana,  about  the 
problems  his  state  had  with  the  Mt.  St.  Helen's  eruption.  A  large 
area  of  Montana  was  covered  with  volcanic  ash  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  stuff. 
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A  Montana  state  law  requires  that,  when  the  particulants  in 
the  air  reach  a  certain  concentration,  businesses,  schools, 
airports,  factories,  and  the  like  have  to  close. 

After  virtually  shutting  his  state  down,  Governor  Judge 
informed  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Administration 
that  he  wanted  to  apply  for  federal  disaster  assistance  to  help 
clean  up  the  mess.  He  was  told  to  meet  the  next  day  in  Seattle 
with  an  FEMA  official. 

Well,  Governor  Judge  couldn't  make  the  meeting  because  the 
airports  were  closed.  And  then  he  was  told  he  couldn't  get  the 
federal  funds  because  he  didn't  make  it  to  the  meeting  in  Seattle. 

To  top  it  all  off,  the  federal  government  has  not  to  this  day 
officially  informed  the  state  of  Montana  that  Mt.  St.  Helen 
erupted. 

In  this  case,  a  federal  agency  was  paralyzed  by  its  own  rules 
and  vitually  paralyzed  a  state  because  of  it. 

One  of  the  top  priorities  of  the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion is  urging  the  federal  government  to  ease  the  regulatory 
burden  being  carried  by  the  states. 

But  I  don't  want  to  be  totally  critical  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  this  area,  because  I  see  some  very  hopeful  signals 
coming  out  of  Washington.  I  don't  doubt  for  one  minute 
President  Carter's  determination  in  the  area  of  regulatory 
reform.  He  has  correctly  recognized  that  something  must  be  done 
about  the  trend  toward  over-regulation. 

He  is  the  first  president  in  recent  times  really  to  make  an  effort 
toward  regulating  the  regulators  and  making  them  accountable 
to  citizens  and  elected  leadership. 

Deregulation  of  the  airlines,  and  the  resulting  shot  in  the  arm 
for  that  industry,  was  of  enormous  symbolic  importance,  because 
it  showed  everyone  that  deregulation  can  make  private 
enterprise  more— not  less— responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  public. 
I  think  that  success  will  spur  Congress  to  move  toward 
deregulation  in  other  areas. 

I  think  this  conference,  along  with  last  January 's  White  House 
Conference  on  Regulatory  Reform,  will  help  sustain  the 
momentum.  I  applaud  Rufus  Edmisten's  initiative  in  taking  a 
leadership  role  in  regulatory  efficiency. 

As  I  said  earlier,  one  of  the  first  things  I  learned  as  governor 
was  the  difficulty  involved  in  reforming  the  regulatory  process. 
But  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  some  things— things  that 
convince  me  that  North  Carolina  is  going  to  be  successful  in  this 
area. 

For  example,  one  of  the  best  ways  of  keeping  a  lid  on  regula- 
tion is  keeping  a  lid  on  the  growth  of  government.  Four  years  ago 
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state  government  was  growing  at  a  rate  of  4.8  percent  a  year. 
Today,  that  figure  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  1  percent. 

We  have  created  the  Small  Business  Advocacy  Council  to  give 
voice  to  those  people  who  can  least  afford  the  regulatory  burdens 
that  are  placed  upon  them.  That  council,  composed  of  small 
businessmen,  has  been  holding  hearings  all  over  the  state;  and  I 
am  told  that  government  regulation  is  far  and  away  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  issue  at  those  hearings. 

I  will  meet  with  the  members  of  the  Small  Business  Advocacy 
Council  in  January,  and  I  hope  to  receive  some  recommenda- 
tions that  can  result  in  legislative  and  executive  action. 

I  have  appointed  conscientious  public  members  to  our  various 
regulatory  agencies,  so  those  who  ultimately  pay  the  cost  of 
regulation  have  a  voice  in  the  process.  I  am  watching  closely  the 
work  of  our  Sunset  Commission,  and  I  believe  this  group  is  going 
to  have  a  very  positive  impact  on  regulatory  reform. 

And  this  administration  has  made  every  effort  to  maintain  an 
attractive  regulatory  climate  for  industry.  The  industrial  growth 
we  have  had  here,  both  in  new  industry  and  expansion  of 
existing  industry,  has  shown  that  we  are  succeeding. 

Efficient,  reasonable  regulation  is  vitally  important  if  we  are 
to  usher  in  a  new  economic  era  in  North  Carolina.  If  arbitrary, 
capricious  regulations  keep  an  industry  out  of  this  state,  then  we 
do  a  disservice  to  our  people.  Government  regulation  is  self- 
defeating  if  it  keeps  a  man  or  woman  from  having  a  good  job,  if  it 
keeps  people  from  being  able  to  provide  for  their  families. 

But  in  our  zeal  to  reform  the  regulatory  process,  we  must  guard 
against  the  easy,  quick-fix  solution.  It's  very  easy  to  advocate 
wholesale  deregulation,  to  call  for  repeal  of  a  tax  or  elimination 
of  government  agencies  and  services. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  some  regulation  is  necessary.  We 
must  protect  our  air  and  our  water.  We  must  see  that  poisonous 
wastes  are  not  dumped  on  our  fragile  landscape.  We  must  see 
that  consumers  are  not  victimized  by  fraud.  And  we  must  see 
that  working  mothers  have  safe  and  healthy  day  care  centers  for 
their  children. 

I  think  what  this  conference  is  all  about  is  making  the 
regulatory  process  efficient  and  accountable  and  reasonable, 
seeing  to  it  that  those  who  regulate  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  what  they  do  affects  the  lives  and  the  pocketbooks  of  our 
people. 

We  need  to  make  sure  that  we  don't  regulate  the  corner  grocery 
store  into  bankruptcy.  And  we  want  to  take  a  look  at  why  R.  J. 
Reynolds,  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  conference,  had  to  pay  out 
$29  million  last  year  just  to  meet  the  cost  of  government 
regulation. 
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I  think  this  meeting  is  another  good  step  in  the  direction  we 
want  to  go  in.  Thank  you  for  letting  me  be  a  part  of  it. 


^Thomas  Lee  Judge  (1934-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Helena,  Montana;  B.A., 
University  of  Notre  Dame;  additional  work,  1958-1960,  University  of  Louisville; 
AUS,  1958-1959;  sales  executive,  merchandising  director  before  becoming  owner, 
president,  of  Judge  Advertising— Public  Relations,  Helena,  1960-1969;  lieutenant 
governor,  Montana,  1969-1973,  and  governor,  since  1973.  Who's  Who  in  America, 
1980-1981,  I,  1755;  World  Almanac,  1981,  306. 


JAPAN-SOUTHEAST  U.S.  ASSOCIATION 

Pinehurst,  October  2,  1980 

We  are  most  honored  to  have  in  North  CaroHna  as  our  guests 
at  this  important  conference  our  friends  from  Japan,  the 
ambassadors  from  the  United  States  and  Japan,  governors  from 
this  region  of  our  country,  federal  and  state  officials,  and  leading 
businessmen  and  businesswomen. 

I  would  begin  this  confemce  by  quoting  from  the  speech 
Ambassador  Mansfield^  gave  to  the  meeting  of  this  association 
in  Tokyo  last  year.  He  said,  "Out  here  are  the  markets,  the 
resources,  the  people  and  the  friendly  government.  This  is  where 
the  opportunities  are.  This  is  the  future."^ 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I  don't  believe  anybody  could  better  express 
the  importance  of  this  conference  and  this  association. 

So  let  me  say  here  today  to  our  friends  from  Japan  that  here,  in 
the  Southeast,  are  the  markets,  the  resources,  the  people,  and  the 
friendly  governments.  This  is  where  the  opportunities  are.  This 
is  the  future. 

Your  nation  and  our  region  are,  in  many  ways,  alike.  We  are 
growing.  We  have  enjoyed  relative  prosperity  at  a  time  when 
other  regions  of  this  world  and  nation  seem  sluggish  and 
stagnant.  We  have  much  in  common,  and  we  can  do  much 
together.  That  is  the  spirit  of  this  conference. 

For  too  long,  we  in  the  Southeast  looked  only  across  the 
Atlantic  for  economic  prospects.  But  we  have  now  learned  that 
the  United  States  is,  in  fact,  a  Pacific  nation  too. 

We  all  learned  a  great  deal  in  the  1970s  about  economic 
interdependence  among  nations  of  this  world.  We  are  reminded 
every  day  that  we  are  bound  together  by  a  web  of  oil  tankers, 
cargo  ships,  airline  routes,  and  satellite  communications.  We  live 
in  a  global  community,  and  our  growth  and  prosperity  are 
intertwined. 
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We  meet  at  a  crucial  point  in  the  life  of  our  relationship. 
Ambassador  Mansfield  has  estimated  that,  by  1985,  investment 
by  Japanese  companies  in  this  nation  will  total  $20  billion — four 
times  what  it  is  today.  And  most  of  that  will  come  in  the  states 
represented  here  today. 

I  speak  for  our  entire  region  when  I  say  we  welcome  Japanese 
investment.  You  have  added  greatly  to  our  reputation  as  a  center 
for  international  basis.  The  jobs  your  companies  have  provided 
our  people  have  contributed  to  the  tremendous  economic  growth 
of  the  Southeast. 

Those  people  are  the  reason  we  welcome  that  growth.  They 
need  good  jobs.  Too  many  people  in  the  Southeast  are  poor.  Too 
many  remain  ill  housed  and  ill  fed.  As  long  as  there  are  people  to 
be  helped,  we  in  the  Southeast  will  work  hard  to  bring  industrial 
investment  to  our  region,  whether  it  comes  from  Ohio  or  Osaka 

Five  years  ago,  when  this  association  was  established,  I  doubt 
if  many  people  expected  us  to  be  standing  here  today  talking 
about  billions  of  dollars  in  Japanese  investment  in  this  region. 
And  this  organization  has  played  a  major  role  in  that  growth. 

In  those  five  years,  the  member  states  of  the  Southeast  have 
begun  working  hard  to  recruit  Japanese  companies.  Most  of 
these  states  have  full-time  offices  in  Japan.  We  are  attracting  a 
diversity  of  industries,  including  electronics,  plastics,  and 
sophisticated  chemicals.  Later  in  this  conference  you  will  hear 
presentations  of  the  potential  in  these  states  for  electronics, 
precision  instruments,  and  automobile-related  industries. 

Here  in  North  Carolina  the  value  of  electrical  and  electronic 
industrial  production  ranks  fourth  behind  only  textiles,  tobacco, 
and  chemicals,  and  surpassing  furniture.  In  the  last  two  years, 
companies  like  Hewlett  Packard,  Data  General,  and  General 
Electric  have  announced  major  electronics  plants  for  North 
Carolina.  Since  1976  forty-six  companies  producing  auto-  and 
truck-related  goods  have  located  in  our  state. 

Other  states  have  similar  success  stories.  My  examples  are 
about  North  Carolina.  Later  this  morning,  representatives  of 
other  states  will  be  able  to  tell  you  theirs. 

A  primary  reason  for  these  success  stories  is  the  productivity 
of  our  workers.  Time  and  again  we  have  national  and  inter- 
national companies  tell  us  that  the  workers  in  their  southeastern 
plants  are  the  best  they  have.  Increasingly  we  talk  with 
executives  of  Japanese-owned  companies  in  this  region  who  tell 
us  their  employees  rival  productivity  in  Japan.  I  visited  several 
of  your  industrial  plants  last  year  in  Japan,  and  I  consider  that 
comment  a  very  high  compliment  about  our  workers. 

To  improve  productivity  even  more,  we  are  constantly  up- 
grading the  technical  training  facilities  in  this  region.  Some  of 
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those  schools  already  are  among  the  best  in  the  country. 

To  encourage  this  growth  further,  states  are  willing  to  take 
important  steps.  For  example,  we  in  North  Carolina  are  estab- 
lishing a  microelectronics  center  with  facilities  at  several  of  our 
universities  to  conduct  research  and  to  expand  electronics 
education. 

The  region  is  also  improving  its  ability  to  serve  Japanese 
companies  once  you  are  here.  One  area  in  which  we  all  need  to 
concentrate  is  providing  educational  facilities  and  instruc- 
tors for  children  of  Japanese  executives.  Fm  particularly  pleased 
at  the  success  we  are  having  at  Myers  Park  High  School  in 
Charlotte  with  a  program  that  has  thirty  Japanese  children 
enrolled.  Efforts  are  under  way  in  other  states  on  this  critical 
area  of  secondary  education  for  your  children. 

Education,  of  course,  must  be  a  two-way  street.  Consequently, 
we  have  begun  a  unique  educational  effort  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  called  the  North  Carolina  Japan  Center. 

Under  this  program,  young  businessmen  and  businesswomen 
will  receive  six  months  of  intensive  Japanese  language  training 
and  then  be  sent  to  Japan  for  a  two-year  course  in  the  Japanese 
language  and  culture.  This  program  will  lay  the  foundation  for 
even  more  effective  relations  between  our  state,  region,  and  your 
country.  Only  when  we  remove  all  barriers  of  communications 
will  this  total  success  occur. 

Finally,  our  region  is  also  changing  in  another  important 
area — international  trade.  The  southeastern  states  have  always 
been  heavily  involved  in  trade.  Now,  many  more  companies  in 
this  region  are  expanding  their  markets  to  include  countries 
throughout  the  world.  Fm  glad  that  for  the  first  time  we  will  have 
major  discussions  of  trade  at  this  conference. 

Looking  ahead  there  is  great  reason  and  cause  for  optimism. 
In  North  Carolina  we  believe  Japan  is  the  most  important 
country  for  the  future  of  North  Carolina's  economy.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  entire  Southeast. 


1  Michael  Joseph  Mansfield  (1903-  ),  native  of  New  York  City;  B.A.,  M.A., 
University  of  Montana;  veteran  of  Navy,  1918-1919,  Army,  1919-1920,  and 
Marines,  1920-1922;  miner  and  mining  engineer,  1922-1931;  professor  of  history 
and  political  science.  University  of  Montana,  1933-1942,  on  leave  with  permanent 
tenure;  member,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  1943-1953;  U.S.  Senate,  1953- 
1977;  U.S.  ambassador  to  Japan,  since  1977.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1978-1979, 
II,  2075;  Jaques  Cattell  Press  (ed.).  Who's  Who  in  American  Politics  (New  York 
and  London:  R.  R.  Bowker  Company,  Seventh  Edition,  1979-1980),  667. 

2"Why  Expanding  Trade  with  Japan  Is  No  Easy  Job:  Interview  with  Mike 
Mansfield,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan,"  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  LXXXV 
(October  23,  1978),  51-52,  has  more  detail  but  includes  the  same  idea  as  that 
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quoted  by  Governor  Hunt.  In  the  magazine  article,  Ambassador  Mansfield  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  "the  Pacific  and  East  Asia  is  the  area  of  the  fiiture. . . ."  He 
noted  that  "The  people  out  here  like  us.  They  want  us  to  come  in  and  invest.  The 
potential  markets  are  enormous.  So  are  the  natural  resources." 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 

Raleigh,  October  7,  1980 

We  are  meeting  here  today  to  review  the  progress  of  one  of  the 
most  important  undertakings  that  I  know  of.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
thing  that  makes  banner  headhnes  on  the  front  page  or  dramatic 
film  on  the  six  o'clock  news.  And  that  is  unfortunate,  because  it 
obscures  what  this  can  mean  for  rural  North  Carolina. 

I  grew  up  in  rural  North  Carolina.  I  know  what  it's  like  to  get 
up  when  it's  still  dark  and  watch  the  sun  come  up  while  you're 
working  in  the  fields.  I  know  what  it's  like  to  breathe  fresh 
country  air.  I  know  what  it's  like  to  have  plenty  of  land  to  roam 
around  on. 

But  I  also  know  what  it's  like  to  see  people  living  in  houses  so 
run  down  that  there  is  no  protection  against  the  heat  of  summer 
or  the  cold  of  winter.  I  know  what  it's  like  to  see  people  unable  to 
earn  a  living  because  there  are  no  jobs  or  they  don't  have  any 
skills.  And  I  know  what  it's  like  to  see  young  people  leaving 
home  so  they'll  have  a  chance  in  life. 

We're  out  to  change  that.  President  Carter  set  the  stage  for 
changing  it  in  Asheville  on  September  22, 1978.  That  is  when  he 
announced  a  major  cooperative  effort  between  the  federal 
government  and  North  Carolina.  That  effort  is  designed  to 
demonstrate  how  federal  and  state  agencies  can  work  together, 
and  work  with  local  communities,  to  improve  the  lives  of  the 
people  in  rural  America. 

Then,  last  December,  the  president  followed  up  by  announc- 
ing a  Small  Community  and  Rural  Development  Policy.  Many  of 
us  in  this  room  worked  together  to  bring  that  about. 

That  policy  calls  on  Congress  to  create  the  position  of  under- 
secretary of  agriculture  for  Small  Community  and  Rural 
Development. 

It  calls  on  a  top-level  Working  Group  on  Small  Community  and 
Rural  Development  in  the  federal  government. 

The  president  appointed  an  advisory  council  to  monitor  this 
entire  effort.  He  also  encouraged  governors  to  establish  state 
rural  development  councils  to  coordinate  their  state  efforts.  This 
Rural  Development  Coordinating  Committee  carries  out  that 
role  in  North  Carolina. 
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I  think  that  policy  marked  a  dramatic  turning  point  in  federal- 
state  relations.  And  North  Carolina  has  been  a  leader  in 
showing  what  that  policy  can  mean. 

We  were  the  first  state  to  sign  an  agreement  with  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  providing  for  specific  cooperation  on  rural 
development. 

North  Carolina  has  been  designated  a  rural  laboratory.  That 
means  we  will  be  involved  in  continuous  experimentation  with 
new  approaches  to  rural  development. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  two  states  that  will  participate  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's  Rural  Assis- 
tance Initiative,  which  is  designed  to  demonstrate  that  housing 
and  community  development  programs  can  work  in  rural  areas. 

I  have  given  this  Rural  Development  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee the  job  of  designing  an  overall  development  strategy  for 
our  small  cities  and  rural  areas.  This  is  an  important  part  of  our 
statewide  Balanced  Growth  Policy. 

This  committee  has  picked  four  areas  of  our  state  as  demon- 
stration sites  for  new  approaches  to  such  matters  as  water  and 
sewer  improvements  and  industrial  park  development. 

We  are  already  seeing  more  concrete  results  from  this  overall 
effort. 

We  have  been  able  to  put  more  than  $1  million  in  housing 
money  into  five  target  communities. 

We  are  working  with  local  governments  along  the  Chowan 
River  to  clean  up  the  algae  blooms  that  are  choking  that  beau- 
tiful and  historic  river. 

And  I  am  announcing  today  another  action  that  I  believe  can 
make  an  important  difference  in  the  lives  of  the  people  who  live 
in  rural  North  Carolina.  I  am  appointing  a  committee  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  Rural  Development  Corporation- 
for  North  Carolina.  I  envision  that  corporation  as  the  catalyst 
for  economic  development  throughout  rural  areas  of  our  state.  It 
could  assess  the  feasibility  of  investments  and  develop  specific 
business  plans  to  promote  those  investments.  It  could  identify 
and  help  entrepreneurs.  It  could  help  communities  provide  the 
services  and  facilities  they  need  to  accommodate  new  businesses. 
It  could  provide  technical  assistance  to  new  businesses  to  get 
them  off  the  ground. 

I  am  asking  this  study  committee  to  come  up  with  a  blueprint 
for  this  corporation — how  we  can  get  it  going,  what  conditions 
are  needed  to  make  it  grow,  what  problems  we  can  expect  and 
what  we  can  hope  to  achieve. 

The  study  committee  is  made  up  of  some  of  North  Carolina's 
most  outstanding  leaders.  They  include  bankers,  farmers, 
professors,  economists,  educators,  and  others  with  the  knowl- 
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edge  and  experience  they  need.  They  will  be  working  with 
Secretary  Howard  Lee. 

We're  not  talking  about  some  giveaway  program  here.  We're 
talking  about  a  building  program.  This  is  a  way  to  help  com- 
munities help  themselves  and  provide  good-pajdng  jobs  for 
people. 

I  see  this  Rural  Development  Corporation  as  an  investment — 
an  investment  in  rural  North  Carolina  and  its  people.  The  return 
will  more  than  pay  off  what  we  put  into  it. 

And  the  final  payoff — the  biggest  payoff  of  all — can  be  a  better 
way  of  life  for  those  generations  of  North  Carolinians  who  will 
be  able  to  see  that  sun  come  up  over  the  fields,  breathe  that 
country  air,  and  love  the  good  land  that  God  has  given  us. 


CULTURAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Raleigh,  October  7,  1980 

[In  the  following  remarks,  Governor  Hunt  referred  to  the  Arts  and 
Child  Conference.  He  had  addressed  that  group  on  March  12,  1980, 
saying  the  conference  would  "reinforce  in  our  minds  the  importance  of 
arts  education  in  North  Carolina."  Education  being  a  primary  focus  of 
the  governor's  program,  it  was  natural  that  the  chief  executive  support 
the  study  of  cultural  arts  as  a  complement  to  basic  courses  such  as 
mathematics  and  social  studies.  Though  North  Carolina  had  a  solid 
foundation  in  the  arts,  he  said,  he  hoped  "we  can  work  to  bring  the  arts 
to  every  child  in  this  state."] 

I'm  glad  so  many  of  you  are  here.  I  appreciate  your  willingness 
to  participate  in  the  Cultural  Advisory  Council.  The  work  you  do 
in  this  council  makes  a  difference  in  our  state;  it's  work  that 
probably  wouldn't  get  done  without  you;  and  it's  definitely  work 
that  must  be  done.  We  would  all  be  the  poorer  without  it! 

I  wonder  sometimes  whether  council  members  like  you  ever 
ask  yourselves,  what  comes  out  of  all  the  committee  sessions  and 
ideas?  Does  anybody  pay  attention?  Let  me  assure  you  that  I  pay 
attention,  and  my  cabinet  members  pay  attention.  And  we  do 
more  than  mull  over  your  recommendations — we  act. 

You  turned  in  a  long,  thoughtful  list  two  years  ago.  If  I  listed 
all  the  things  on  that  list  that  are  now  being  done,  I'd  be  talking 
until  suppertime.  Let  me  use  just  a  very  few  examples  of  what 
happens  when  you  catch  our  attention. 

You  advised  a  long  look  at  space  problems  in  the  Museum  of 
History  and  the  State  Archives.  The  result  was  a  special  study 
committee  and  a  recommendation  for  a  new  State  Library 
building  to  ease  the  crunch. 
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You  recommended  more  state  aid  for  public  libraries.  We  have 
that  now,  plus  a  new  construction  program. 

In  the  arts,  you  pushed  for  help  for  opera  companies,  the 
symphony,  and  literary  magazines  and  presses.  That  help  now 
comes  from  the  statewide  arts  resources  program  and  other 
sources.  You  thought  religious  aspects  of  art  deserved  special 
attention;  they  now  get  it,  through  publications  and  special 
tours.  I  notice  there's  a  tour  scheduled  at  the  Museum  of  Art  on 
the  Reformation. 

You  considered  arts  education  a  crucial  issue.  Many  of  you 
came  to  this  year's  Arts  and  the  Child  Conference.  I  did  and  I 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  energy  and  imagination  I  saw  there. 

And  you  called  attention  to  our  state's  rich  black  heritage.  In 
the  past  two  years,  the  Museum  of  History  has  mounted  a  major 
black  presence  exhibit.  Archives  and  History  has  hired  a  black 
history  coordinator.  A  black  artists'  exhibition  is  set  to  open  next 
month  at  the  Museum  of  Art.  And  two  major  symposia  are 
coming  up. 

In  fact,  we  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Museum  of  Art  facility  next  year  and  are  proud  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  single  museum  governing  board  which  you 
supported. 

That's  a  pretty  impressive  record.  But  basically,  that's  the 
story  of  the  past.  We've  come  here  today  to  talk  about  the  future. 

I've  studied  your  new  ideas.  I  can  tell  you've  been  thinking 
about  ways  to  build  on  what  you  have  begun.  I'm  impressed  by 
the  depth  and  range.  All  your  ideas  are  good,  many  are  workable; 
but  again,  I'd  like  to  pick  just  a  few  I  consider  especially 
important. 

I'm  pleased  that  many  of  your  committees  have  put  educa- 
tional programs  at  the  top  of  their  lists.  Education  remains  a  top 
priority  with  me.  Of  course,  I  agree  that  we  must  keep  the 
momentum  from  Arts  and  the  Child  going  with  improvements  in 
all  forms  of  arts  education.  I  also  see  great  promise  in  ideas 
about  improving  educational  services  at  the  Museum  of  Art; 
supporting  literary  magazines  and  presses  so  important  to  the 
development  of  good  writers;  and  looking  at  new  ways  to  teach 
the  history  of  our  state. 

You  know  I'm  concerned  about  making  state  services  avail- 
able to  every  citizen.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  are,  too.  Improvement  of 
the  affiliate  gallery  system  will  help,  as  will  continued  support 
for  our  public  libraries.  The  new  library  construction  program  is 
worth  keeping,  along  with  established  state  aid. 

Those  of  you  who  are  used  to  hearing  me  speak  know  I  like  to 
talk  about  partnerships — cooperation  between  state  agencies; 
between  government  and  private  industry;  and  even  between  us 
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and  our  friends  overseas.  Your  policy  ideas  deal  with  partner- 
ships on  many,  many  levels,  and  I  want  to  see  many  of  them 
carried  out.  For  example,  the  whole  arts  education  concept 
depends  upon  partnerships  between  artists  and  educators  and 
agencies  that  sponsor  them.  The  partnerships  already  exist;  it's 
our  job  to  keep  them  strong  and  healthy. 

On  the  international  level,  I  think  the  School  of  the  Arts  has 
made  an  impressive  start  with  its  international  program  in  Italy 
and  strong  links  to  Germany.  We  have  an  active  China  council 
and  a  Japanese  group.  But  I  agree  with  you;  much,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  The  sharing  of  culture  is  an  effective  way  to 
bridge  gaps  that  separate  nations.  The  more  we  North 
Carolinians  contribute  to  sharing,  the  better  off  we  will  be,  in 
every  way. 

My  time  today  is  short.  Your  list  is  long.  Our  challenge,  to  meet 
together,  is  enormous.  But  I'm  determined  we  will  meet  that 
challenge.  Our  state  must  continue  to  be  a  special  place  to  live 
and  work;  and  to  be  that,  it  must  nourish  its  unique  culture  to  full 
flower. 


TWO-HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  KINGS  MOUNTAIN 

Kings  Mountain,  October  7,  1980 

Fm  proud  to  be  here  on  this  most  historic  occasion — the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain.  The  victory  here  at 
Kings  Mountain  by  the  southern  patriots  over  the  loyalist  forces 
led  to  the  final  surrender  of  General  Comwallis  at  Yorktown. 
Thomas  Jefferson  declared  this  battle  to  be  the  "turning  point" 
in  the  War  of  Independence. 

We  are  here  to  recognize  the  heroic  contributions  of  these  great 
patriots  from  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
and  Tennessee;  and  they  have  been  specially  commemorated 
through  reenactments  for  the  past  five  years  of  that  historic 
march  when  the  Overmountain  Men  helped  turn  the  tide  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Every  year  since  1975,  forty  to  fifty  people 
have  marched  this  historic  trail  ending  here  at  Kings  Mountain: 
They  march  219  miles  in  fourteen  days— now  that's  what  I  call 
patriotism.  But  in  addition,  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
living  in  communities  near  the  trail  come  out  and  join  the 
marchers  in  the  festivities  and  celebration.  I  understand  the 
reenactment  of  the  historic  march  has  become  an  annual  social 
and  cultural  function  here. 
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That's  great  because  our  history  is  important.  Through  the 
reenactment  of  this  march,  the  people  of  this  area  become  more 
famiHar  with  the  history  of  the  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain;  and 
your  children,  the  leaders  of  tomorrow,  become  familiar  with  the 
heroic  actions  of  our  predecessors.  It  helps  bring  our  commu- 
nities together.  It  makes  us  more  aware  of  the  great  heritage  of 
our  country. 

And  because  of  this  heritage,  it  is  appropriate  that  this  trail  be 
designated  a  national  historic  trail.  I  am  very  proud  that  on 
September  8  of  this  year.  President  Carter  signed  legislation 
authorizing  the  Overmountain  National  Historic  Trail. ^  I  know 
this  is  something  many  of  you  have  worked  toward  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  supported  you  in  your  efforts.  This  is  the  first 
national  historic  trail  in  the  East,  and  the  first  in  the  nation 
connected  with  a  specific  military  endeavor. 

The  actions,  courage,  and  determination  of  those  patriots  200 
years  ago  deserve  this  commemoration  and  celebration.  They 
fought  long  and  hard  for  the  freedom  of  our  people,  gave  endless 
hours  for  our  country,  and  set  an  example  of  the  character  that 
built  our  state,  our  region,  and  our  country.  They  confronted  all 
the  challenges  and  all  the  obstacles  during  this  time,  and  they 
arose  as  victors. 

We  would  do  well  to  follow  their  examples  as  we  look  to  the 
future  challenges  of  the  1980s.  If  we  can  tackle  our  challenges 
with  the  same  courage  and  determination  as  those  great  patriots, 
then  I'm  sure  we  can  look  forward  to  a  future  of  progress  and 
prosperity  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  South. 


^P.L.  96-344,  "An  Act  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings  and  Antiquities  Act  of  1935  (49  Stat.  666),"  included  an  amendment  to 
the  National  Trails  System  Act  (82  Stat.  919;  16  U.S.C.  1241)  whereby  a  new 
paragraph  was  added  at  the  end  of  section  5(a)  to  be  numbered  (9)  and  entitled 
"The  Overmountain  Victory  National  Historic  Trail."  The  act  was  approved 
September  8,  1980. 


AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION 
AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Raleigh,  October  9,  1980 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  with  my  friends  in 
Agricultural  Stabilization.  Many  of  you  know  that  my  father 
was  a  soil  conservationist  and  had  a  close  working  relationship 
with  this  group.  And  my  uncle,  Kermit  Brame,  was  chairman  of 
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the  county  ASCS  committee  for  many  years.  My  first  significant 
pajdng  job  was  measuring  tobacco  land  in  Wilson  County. 

You  and  I  know  just  how  important  agriculture  is  to  this  state. 
This  year  many  of  our  farm  friends  are  having  a  tough  time 
financially.  The  long,  hot,  and  dry  summer  resulted  in  a 
substantial  decrease  in  North  Carolina  peanut,  corn,  and 
soybean  production.  The  reduced  crop  production  has  pushed 
corn  and  soybean  prices  up.  But  the  estimated  losses  to 
aflatoxin^  are  $45  million. 

Hog,  broiler,  and  egg  producers  felt  losses  in  the  first  six 
months  this  year,  but  prices  are  above  the  break-even  point  now. 
Dairy  and  beef  farmers  have  had  some  better  prices. 

But  the  cost  of  production  is  up;  net  farm  income  will  drop,  and 
with  problem  years  in  1977,  1979,  and  again  this  year,  some  of 
our  farmers  are  in  a  serious  bind. 

We  must  do  whatever  we  can  to  help  our  farmers,  and  I  want 
you  to  know  that  all  segments  of  the  agricultural  community  are 
top  issues  in  this  administration. 

Quarterly,  I  meet  with  my  Advisory  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Forestry  and  Seafood  Industry  to  hear  about  the  concerns 
and  conditions  of  our  people  involved  with  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  seafood.  I  keep  a  close  eye  out  on  how  the  farmers  of  our 
state  are  faring  and  how  this  administration  can  be  of  help. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  the  Council  of  State  made  funds  avail- 
able for  afla toxin  research  and  laboratory  facilities  at  N.C.  State 
University.  I  supported  giving  poultry  and  livestock  producers 
credit  on  their  state  income  tax  for  county  property  taxes  paid  on 
animals. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  White  House's  response  to  my 
request  for  disaster  relief  through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  livestock  emergency  fund  this  year,  last  year, 
and  in  1977. 1  believe  our  leadership  has  proven  unequaled  in  the 
state's  research,  landowner  assistance,  reforestation  cost 
sharing,  and  state  tax  incentives  to  small  woodlot  owners. 

And,  of  course,  we  have  worked  hard  for  the  tobacco  farmers  of 
this  state.  We  here  in  North  Carolina  have  to  be  grateful  for 
tobacco.  This  year,  gross  income  from  tobacco  should  exceed  $1 
billion.  It  is  truly  our  great  cash  crop. 

I  have  spoken  up  for  our  tobacco  farmers  in  the  White  House,^ 
before  our  nation's  governors,  in  the  tobacco  boardrooms,  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  the  Great  Hall  of  China.  I  have  lobbied  in 
Washington  for  the  restoration  of  funding  for  the  Oxford 
Agricultural  Research  Station.  I  have  lobbied  for  a  more 
favorable  tariff  structure  and  for  the  proper  classification  of 
imported  scrap  tobacco.  I  worked  to  encourage  Philip  Morris  to 
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locate  a  cigarette  factory  in  Cabarrus  County  with  2,200  good- 
paying  jobs. 

At  the  StabiHzation  meeting  in  May,  I  asked  our  cigarette 
manufacturers  to  purchase  more  downstalk  grades  and  sub- 
stitute them  for  the  imported  scrap.  I  have  since  received 
assurances  from  some  of  the  buyers  that  they  have  increased 
their  purchases  of  the  downstalk  grades.  I  have  also  asked 
growers  to  reduce  MH  residues  on  tobacco  leaves.  We  will  be 
working  to  implement  this  through  your  agency  next  year. 

Agriculture  has  been  a  top  priority  of  the  Hunt  administra- 
tion. And  I  want  to  assure  you  today  that  if  I  am  governor  during 
the  next  four  years,  we  will  continue  the  good  progress  we  have 
made  during  these  first  four  years.  Farming  is  in  my  blood;  I 
understand  it;  my  family  and  I  live  for  it. 

I  want  to  continue  to  work  with  Stabilization  to  help  our 
farmers,  to  help  the  agriculture  industry  in  this  state.  We  have 
forged  a  strong  partnership,  and  I  want  to  see  us  continue  that 
partnership  to  help  the  great  farming  community  of  this  state. 


^Aflatoxin  is  a  poisonous  byproduct  of  a  mold  that  grows  on  corn  and  peanuts 
in  extremely  dry  weather.  It  was  detected  in  cornmeal  ground  at  nine  North 
Carolina  mills  in  December,  1980,  and  January,  1981.  Much  of  North  Carolina's 
1980  corn  crop  was  contaminated.  See  "Rules  Adopted  for  Aflatoxin,"  Raleigh 
Times,  March  12,  1981;  "Aflatoxin  Rules  Binding,"  News  and  Observer,  March 
12,  1981. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
COMMUNITY  WATCH  ASSOCIATION 

Raleigh,  October  10,  1980 

[Governor  Hunt  referred  in  this  speech,  as  he  had  done  in  numerous 
others,  to  legislative  enactments  relating  to  crime.  These  have  been 
footnoted  in  earlier  addresses  and  may  be  located  by  consulting  the 
index.] 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  speak  to  you  today, 
because  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  thank  you  personally  for 
all  you  have  done  to  reduce  crime  in  this  state. 

Five  years  ago,  when  I  was  lieutenant  governor  and  chaired 
the  committee  which  conceived  Community  Watch,  I  had  high 
hopes  that  this  approach  to  crime  prevention  would  have  a 
significant  impact  in  North  Carolina.  Thanks  to  you  and  a  lot  of 
other  concerned,  dedicated  people,  those  hopes  are  being 
realized. 
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We  all  know  about  the  truly  amazing  success  stories  that  have 
been  attributed  to  community  watch,  as  the  Van  Story  Hills  area 
of  Cumberland  County,  which  had  ninety-six  break-ins  three 
years  ago.  Last  year,  after  residents  organized  a  Community 
Watch,  there  were  six  break-ins. 

We've  heard  about  what  has  happened  in  Buncombe  County, 
where  the  20,000  homes  in  Community  Watch  neighborhoods 
had  only  six  break-ins. 

The  ultimate  solution  to  crime  is  preventing  it.  That's  what 
Community  Watch  is  all  about.  It's  working,  and  it's  people  like 
you  who  are  making  it  work. 

But  the  most  exciting  thing  about  Community  Watch  is  its 
potential.  I  believe  that  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface  in 
terms  of  what  this  program  can  accomplish.  We  have  3,500 
neighborhoods  across  North  Carolina  that  are  organized  into 
Community  Watch.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  try  to 
expand  that  to  10,000  neighborhoods  over  the  next  five  years. 

I'm  going  to  be  looking  to  this  association  together  with  the 
Crime  Prevention  Division  in  the  Department  of  Crime  Control 
and  Public  Safety,  to  mobilize  the  people  in  these  neighborhoods. 

I  understand  that  it  is  your  intention  to  get  Community  Watch 
organizations  set  up  in  all  of  our  100  counties.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  you  will  accomplish  that.  And  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  stand  ready  to  give  you  whatever  assistance  you 
need  in  that  effort. 

I  want  this  association  to  be  one  of  this  state's  primary 
weapons  in  a  war  on  crime.  We  have  begun  the  offensive  in  the 
last  four  years.  We  have  enacted  laws  to  guarantee  speedy  trials 
and  certain  sentencing.  We  have  enacted  tough  new  penalties  for 
those  who  would  traffic  in  drugs.  We  have  revised  our  Juvenile 
Code.  We  have  enacted  laws  to  protect  victims  of  family  violence 
and  child  abuse. 

If  I  am  still  governor  next  year,  we're  going  to  continue  the 
momentum  that  has  been  established.  An  excellent  blueprint  for 
the  next  phase  of  our  war  on  crime  has  been  provided  in  the 
Crime  Commission's  proposed  legislative  program.  Its  empha- 
sis is  on  preventing  crime,  on  doing  some  things  to  help  the 
victims  of  crime,  and  on  keeping  our  young  people  out  of  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

Among  the  things  I  want  to  see  us  do  is  expand  our  program  of 
restitution  to  criminal  victims.  And  I  want  restitution  moved  to 
top  priority  in  the  disbursement  of  fines  collected  by  the  courts.  I 
want  us  to  enact  expanded  witness  assistance  programs.  For  too 
long,  we  have  expected  much  from  witnesses  in  criminal  cases 
and  at  the  same  time  have  neglected  them. 


Each  year  Governor  Hunt  designated  a  day  as  Military  Appreciation  Day  in 
North  CaroUna  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  mihtary  in  the  state.  Here  he  is 
shown  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  mihtary  installations  in  the  Tar  Heel  State. 


Visits  to  industrial  plants  were  commonplace  during  the  Hunt  administration. 
Here  the  governor  is  shown  with  Haddie  Edmundson,  a  veteran  employee  at 
Aeroglide  Corporation's  metal-working  plant  in  Raleigh. 


Governor  Hunt  often 
burned  the  midnight 
oil,  handling  necessary 
office  work  after  days 
spent  traveling  and 
speaking. 
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I  want  a  law  enacted  that  will  make  it  a  felony  to  inflict  injury 
on  an  elderly  person.  These  are  the  people  who  are  least  able  to 
defend  themselves. 

I  want  a  law  requiring  all  able-bodied  prison  inmates  to  work. 
And  I  want  us  to  expand  in-school  suspension  programs,  because 
if  we  don't  do  a  better  job  of  preventing  juvenile  crime,  we  can 
never  win  this  war  I'm  talking  about. 

And  I  want  us  to  have  a  Community  Watch  program  that  is 
the  envy  of  the  entire  country.  All  it  will  take  is  a  lot  of  hard  work 
and  a  lot  of  caring. 

The  idea  behind  Community  Watch  is  not  new.  It  is  as  old  as 
this  country  itself.  I'm  talking  about  the  tradition  of  neighbor- 
liness,  people  caring  about  people  and  helping  each  other  to 
make  their  communities  and  their  neighborhoods  better  and 
safer. 

You're  here  today  because  you  do  care.  You're  willing  to 
contribute  your  time,  your  energy,  and  your  intelligence  to 
solving  one  of  society's  oldest  and  most  serious  problems.  Much 
is  being  asked  of  you,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  as  you 
continue  your  work,  Jim  Hunt  is  ready  to  help. 


CHOWAN  RIVER  TASK  FORCE 
Edenton,  October  15,  1980 

Six  months  ago,  I  came  here  to  inspect  the  Chowan  River.  I 
have  returned  today  to  take  another  look  at  the  river  and  to 
report  to  you  on  what  the  state  is  doing  to  clean  it  up. 

Cleaning  up  the  Chowan  remains  the  number-one  environ- 
mental priority  of  my  administration.  I  know  that  meeting  this 
goal  will  be  a  long  haul,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  Jim  Hunt 
and  the  state  of  North  Carolina  are  in  it  for  the  long  haul. 

In  May  of  this  year  I  became  concerned  that  the  restoration 
was  not  moving  fast  enough.  One  problem  was  the  difficulty  in 
getting  our  state  and  the  state  of  Virginia  to  reach  agreement  on 
common  problems  on  the  river.  Another  was  the  lack  of  a  unified 
effort  between  the  states  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  on  how  to  proceed. 

I  went  right  to  the  top,  to  Douglas  Costle,  head  of  the  EPA,  and 
asked  him  to  convene  a  study  group  to  report  to  me  and  to  the 
governor  of  Virginia.  I  asked  them  to  evaluate  the  Chowan  River 
Restoration  Project  and  tell  us  how  to  improve  it.  I  also  asked  for 
support  from  the  EPA  in  implementing  the  actions  required  to 
clean  up  the  Chowan. 
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This  team  of  top  scientists  from  across  the  nation  completed  its 
work  late  this  summer  and  reported  its  findings  to  me  on  October 
6.  I  am  here  today  to  give  you  the  results  of  this  report. 

First,  the  scientists  were  extremely  complimentary  of  the  work 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Develop- 
ment has  done.  They  said  that  essentially  we  have  done 
everything  right  up  to  this  point.  They  did,  however,  make  some 
suggestions  which  we  believe  will  strengthen  and  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  our  work  here. 

They  recommended  that  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
strengthen  their  cooperation  by  putting  together  a  water 
management  commission  especially  to  work  on  the  Chowan. 
EPA  agreed  to  place  some  of  its  top  managers  on  this 
commission  to  help  the  two  states  reach  agreement  on  common 
policies.  We  support  the  idea  of  greater  cooperation,  and  we 
intend  to  pursue  it  vigorously. 

The  team  of  scientists  agreed  with  our  findings  that  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus  must  be  removed  from  municipal  and  indus- 
trial wastewater  discharges  into  the  Chowan.  I  am  happy  to 
report  to  you  today  that  EPA  has  assured  me  that  it  is  ready  to 
approve  the  land  application  projects  that  we  have  sought  for 
towns  like  Edenton,  Ahoskie,  Murfreesboro,  Win  ton,  Aulander, 
and  Conway. 

The  EPA  scientists  also  confirmed  our  actions  on  C.  F. 
Industries,  agreeing  with  both  our  findings  and  those  of  the 
Sirrine  Report^  that  we  need  both  short-range  and  long-range 
solutions  to  seepage  of  nutrients  from  that  site.  We  plan  to  hold 
an  official  hearing  to  deal  more  directly  with  the  facts  of  this 
case. 

The  EPA  report  made  a  number  of  other  recommendations, 
including  support  for  continued  investigation  of  the  source  of 
fishery  problems  and  encouragement  for  a  renewed  effort  to 
reduce  nonprofit  pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  Chowan.  I  am 
asking  Dr.  [Neil  S.]  Grigg  to  go  over  the  report  in  greater  detail 
with  you  here  today. 

In  summary,  I  feel  good  about  the  EPA  report.  It  says  essen- 
tially that  we  are  on  the  right  track,  that  we  are  doing  the  right 
things,  and  that  we  have  the  backing  of  the  federal  government. 

I  have  instructed  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Community  Development  to  put  together  the  next  phase  of  the 
action  plan,  to  consolidate  our  findings  and  initiate  the 
additional  actions  that  will  restore  this  great  river  so  that  once 
again  it  will  be  both  beautiful  and  useful  to  the  citizens  of  this 
area.  I  might  point  out  that  I  have  been  told  this  has  been  a  good 
summer  for  the  Chowan  and  that  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
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nutrient  problems  have  been  considerably  less  than  they  have  at 
any  time  during  the  past  few  years. 

I  would  caution  you,  however,  that  this  restoration  will  not 
happen  overnight  and  it  will  not  happen  by  itself.  You,  the 
citizens  of  this  great  region  of  our  state,  have  put  up  a  noble 
fight.  You  have  worked  hard,  and  you  have  made  sacrifices.  But 
now  is  not  the  time  to  let  up. 

I  must  tell  you  in  all  honesty  that  you  must  continue  your 
efforts  and  follow  through  on  what  we  began  together  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  saving  the  Chowan  River.  You  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  You  work  in  the  factories  and  on  the  farms  that  contribute 
to  its  problems.  And  ultimately,  only  you  can  make  the  hard 
decisions  and  take  the  tough  steps  that  are  necessary  to  save  it. 

I  am  now  going  to  ask  Dr.  Grigg  to  give  you  some  additional 
details  on  the  EPA  report  and  to  discuss  more  specifically  the 
results  of  our  recent  discussions  with  some  of  the  top  people  at 
EPA.  Neil  is  the  man  Secretary  Lee  put  in  charge  of  the  Chowan 
River  Restoration  project  and  the  man  most  knowledgeable 
about  the  specific  issues  involved.  Neil  and  his  staff  have  done 
an  excellent  job  on  this  project,  and  that  team  of  top  EPA 
scientists  from  throughout  the  nation  was  most  complimentary 
of  what  we  are  doing  here  on  the  Chowan. 


^The  report,  Conceptual  Study  for  Control  of  Non-point  Source  Discharge  of 
Nitrogen  to  the  Chowan  River  from  the  CF  Industries  Site,  was  prepared  by  the 
J.  E.  Sirrine  Company,  North  CaroHna  Division,  Research  Triangle  Park  (Sirrine 
Job  No.  R-1553)  for  the  Chowan  Restoration  Regional  Task  Force  and  the 
Division  of  Environmental  Management,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Community  Development.  It  was  dated  July  23,  1980. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADVOCACY  COUNCIL  FORUM 

Raleigh,  October  16,  1980 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  be  with  you  today.  I  want  to  tell 
you  at  the  outset  that  I've  been  getting  very  complimentary 
reports  from  all  over  the  state  about  the  great  work  you  are 
doing. 

I'm  told  that  you  have  had  an  excellent  series  of  forums,  and 
that  you  have  done  a  terrific  job  of  conducting  them.  As  I  asked 
you  to  do  last  spring  when  this  council  was  formed,  you  have 
listened  with  a  sjrmpathetic  ear  to  the  many,  many  problems 
which  confront  small  business  in  North  Carolina. 

There's  no  way  I  can  adequately  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  dedication  you  and  your  chairman,  Al  Lineberry,  Jr.,^  have 
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brought  to  this  assignment.  Not  only  are  you  not  paid  a  salary, 
you  aren't  even  reimbursed  for  travel  expense.  Yet,  your 
attendance  at  these  forums  has  been  excellent,  and  that  shows 
that  each  of  you  takes  the  work  of  this  council  very  seriously. 

When  I  issued  the  executive  order  creating  the  North  Carolina 
Small  Business  Advocacy  Council, ^  I  charged  you  to  explore  the 
problems  of  small  business  as  they  relate  to  such  areas  as  state 
statutes,  taxation,  and  rules  and  regulations.  I  asked  you  to 
make  recommendations  to  me  and  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
actions  that  could  be  taken  to  assist  the  growth  and  development 
of  small  business  in  our  state. 

I  also  asked  you  to  hold  the  first  Governor's  Conference  on 
Small  Business.  I  understand  that  plans  for  that  conference  are 
moving  forward,  and  I  look  forward  to  attending  that  meeting 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

I  asked  you  to  do  all  of  these  things  because  I  believe  that 
small  business  is  the  backbone  of  our  economy.  North  Carolina 
is  moving  forward  economically.  During  this  administration  we 
have  announced  $7.6  billion  in  new  and  expanded  industry, 
which  will  bring  117,000  new  jobs  to  this  state. 

But  I  recognize  that  we  can  never  really  harness  our  economic 
potential  without  a  strong,  vigorous  small  business  sector.  And 
that's  where  you  come  in.  This  council  is  a  key  element  in  our 
economic  development  program. 

Many  of  you  operate  small  businesses,  and  you  know  what  the 
problems  are.  You  know  small  businesses  are  hit  earliest  and 
hardest  during  an  economic  downturn.  You  know  that  taxes  and 
the  cost  of  government  regulation  can  take  a  big  bite  out  of  the 
profits  of  a  small  business. 

I  remind  you  that  I  did  not  call  this  group  an  advisory  council, 
but  an  advocacy  council,  because  I  want  you  to  be  a  strong  and 
forceful  advocate  for  small  business  in  this  state. 

I  hope  that,  when  you  make  your  recommendations  to  me,  you 
don't  limit  them  to  those  proposals  you  think  I  will  agree  with.  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  think  needs  to  be  done.  I  want  your 
recommendations  to  reflect  the  concerns  of  the  people  you've 
been  listening  to  all  these  months. 

For  example,  I  understand  that  government  regulation  of 
small  business  is  an  issue  that  has  come  up  again  and  again  in 
your  hearings.  I  hope  you  will  address  yourselves  to  that.  You 
might  review  some  of  the  suggestions  that  came  out  of  the  recent 
Attorney  General's  Conference  on  Regulatory  Efficiency.  That 
was  an  excellent  meeting  and  some  good  ideas  were  put  forward. 

I  also  hope  you  will  look  into  the  area  of  government  compe- 
tition with  small  business  and  how  it  can  be  minimized.  I  would 
like  to  hear  your  suggestions  regarding  state  procurement  and 
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bonding  policies.  And  I  would  be  interested  to  hear  from  you  on 
the  subject  of  capital  formation  and  retention,  and  how  state 
government  can  play  a  role  in  that  area. 

I  hope  you'll  be  able  to  recommend  some  ways  in  which  our 
educational  system  can  be  put  to  work  on  behalf  of  small 
business.  I  suspect  that  our  community  colleges  could  offer 
courses  in  such  subjects  as  management,  marketing,  and 
accounting  for  small  business  operators. 

It  is  not  my  intention  today  to  prejudge  your  work.  These  are 
just  some  of  the  things  I  hope  you  will  look  into.  Don't  limit 
yourselves  to  the  areas  I've  mentioned  here.  At  this  stage  of  the 
game,  you  know  far  better  than  I  the  issues  that  should  take 
priority. 

I  have  given  you  a  difficult  assignment,  but  you  have  taken  it 
willingly  and  you  have  worked  hard.  If  this  state  continues  to 
move  ahead  in  the  coming  years,  you  will  have  contributed 
greatly  to  what  we  achieve.  Thank  you  for  what  you  are  doing  for 
North  Carolina. 


^Albert  S.  lineberry,  Jr.  (1946-  ),  native  of  Asheville;  resident  of  Greens- 
boro; B.B.A.,  Wake  Forest  University;  president  of  Hanes-Lineberry  Funeral 
Service,  Greensboro.  Albert  S.  Lineberry,  Jr.,  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  March  19, 
1980;  news  release  of  Governor  Hunt,  June  30,  1980. 

2Executive  Order  Number  51,  dated  May  16,  1980. 


EXCHANGE  CLUB 
HONORING  SENATOR  RALPH  SCOTT 

Burlington,  October  21,  1980 

It's  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  this  evening.  I  can't  think  of  a 
more  appropriate  person  for  this  group  to  honor  than  state 
Senator  Ralph  Scott  from  Haw  River. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  don't  have  a  better  friend 
anywhere  in  state  government — in  the  legislative  branch,  the 
executive  branch,  or  the  judicial  branch— than  Ralph  Scott.  The 
truth  is  that  he  has  been  instrumental  in  the  progress  North 
Carolina  has  made  for  more  than  three  decades. 

I'm  talking  about  progress  in  the  public  schools  and  in  higher 
education;  in  services  to  the  mentally  ill  and  the  retarded;  in  the 
field  of  social  services  and  in  our  correctional  program;  in  public 
health  and  in  services  to  children;  in  steps  taken  to  enable  the 
elderly  to  live  in  dignity  and  to  put  their  talents  and  abilities  to 
i     work  in  useful  ways. 
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Ralph  Scott  has  been  referred  to  over  the  years  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  political  figures  in  the  state,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
colorful  and  down-to-earth,  and  that  is  an  accurate  appraisal. 

But  Ralph  Scott's  power  derives  not  from  backroom  political 
maneuvers  or  manipulations.  It  stems  from  his  genuine  compas- 
sion for  people  and  his  unusual  ability  to  serve  their  best 
interests  effectively  and  forthrightly  in  the  political  cockpit  we 
call  the  legislature.  Few  if  any  political  leaders  in  our  state's 
history  have  worked  more  unselfishly  for  the  common  interests 
of  those  we  used  to  call  the  common  people  when  their  interests 
collided  with  special  or  vested  interests. 

I  don't  need  to  cite  the  details  of  Ralph  Scott's  long  and  illus- 
trious record  of  public  service  to  this  audience  here  in  his  home 
county  of  Alamance.  All  of  us  here  are  also  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  members  of  Ralph  Scott's  family,  including  the  lats 
governor  and  U.S.  senator,  Kerr  Scott,  and  Kerr  Scott's  son, 
former  Governor  Robert  Scott,  have  rendered  great  public  service 
to  this  state  for  generations. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  friend  of  Ralph  Scott.  I  hope  North  Carolina 
will  continue  to  benefit  from  Ralph  Scott's  leadership  in  the 
legislature  for  many  more  years. 

GOVERNOR'S  CONFERENCE 
ON  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Raleigh,  October  29,  1980 

It  makes  me  proud  to  see  so  many  familiar  faces  tonight.  Most 
of  you  were  here  in  this  very  room  a  year  ago  during  the  First 
Annual  Governor's  Conference  on  Economic  Development.  To 
those  of  you  here  for  the  first  time,  let  me  extend  my  most  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  commitment  you  have  made. 

Already  in  North  Carolina  we  are  seeing  the  fruit  of  your 
labors.  No  achievement  means  more  to  me  than  the  $7.6  billion 
in  industrial  investments  that  have  been  announced  during  this 
administration  and  the  117,000  new  industrial  jobs  which  those 
investments  will  create. 

These  numbers  are  significant  because  they  measure  a  level t)f 
achievement  that  is  unequaled  in  the  entire  history  of  this  great 
state.  But  the  numbers  tell  only  part  of  the  story. 

There  is  hardly  a  corner  of  the  economy  untouched  when  a  new 
industry  is  built,  or  when  an  existing  industry  expands. 

The  community  benefits  through  improved  schools  for  our 
children,  programs  to  help  the  elderly  and  the  poor.  We  all 
benefit  from  improved  highways,  health  care,  and  special 
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programs  such  as  the  School  of  the  Arts  and  the  new  N.C.  School 
of  Science  and  Math. 

Economic  development  embraces  all  of  these  things.  But  most 
of  all  it  means  better  jobs  for  our  people. 

I  can  remember  that  just  twenty  years  ago  many  of  our 
brightest  young  men  and  women  left  North  Carolina  in  search  of 
better  jobs.  Our  universities  and  colleges  were  training  these 
people  for  opportunities  they  couldn't  find  in  this  state.  So  they 
left  and  made  their  contributions  elsewhere. 

No  longer  will  many  of  our  best  young  minds  have  to  leave 
North  Carolina  to  find  good  jobs.  The  recent  announcement  by 
General  Electric  to  build  a  microelectronics  plant  in  North 
Carolina  symbolizes  that  a  new  era  of  economic  development 
has  arrived.  Good  jobs  are  becoming  available  every  day,  not 
only  in  electronics  but  in  metal-working,  in  chemicals,  and  in 
other  high-wage  industries. 

Having  outstanding  educational  and  training  facilities  like 
the  proposed  N.C.  Microelectronics  Center  will  help  us  continue 
to  attract  this  type  of  industry  throughout  the  state.  And  it  will 
mean  a  young  man  or  woman  from  Murphy  or  Elizabeth  City  or 
from  your  community  can  stay  in  North  Carolina,  rather  than 
having  to  pack  up  and  leave  for  another  state. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  adapting  its  program  on  a 
broad  front  to  take  advantage  of  new  economic  development 
trends. 

We  have  launched  a  more  vigorous  program  to  help  small  and 
minority  businesses.  This  effort  includes  bringing  buyers 
together  with  sellers  of  North  Carolina  products. 

Within  the  International  Division,  the  relatively  new  export 
marketing  program  has  gotten  off  to  a  very  rapid  start.  Last  year 
we  helped  some  500  North  Carolina  manufacturers  market 
abroad.  For  the  first  time,  we  have  located  industrial  training 
representatives  of  the  state's  community  colleges  in  each  of  our 
Department  of  Commerce  field  offices.  They  will  work  closely 
with  the  industrial  developers  to  ensure  that  the  training 
requirements  of  new  and  expanding  industries  are  met. 

Dr.  Larry  Blake,  head  of  our  community  colleges,  has  made  a 
firm  commitment  to  a  strong  industrial  training  program  in  all 
of  the  state's  community  and  technical  colleges. 

Next  month,  Dr.  Blake  will  join  me.  Secretary  Lauch  Fair- 
cloth,  Larry  Cohick,  and  other  economic  development  leaders  on 
an  industrial  development  mission  to  California.  In  California 
we  will  meet  with  many  of  the  nation's  top  electronic  firms. 

The  effort  to  recruit  electronics  companies  is  relatively  new. 
Tonight  I  would  like  to  announce  another  new  emphasis. 
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Several  months  ago  I  became  concerned  that  the  state  wasn't 
doing  enough  to  help  the  urban  areas  of  this  state  compete  for 
economic  development.  We  needed  a  special  program  because 
many  companies  still  want  only  urban  settings  for  their  manu- 
facturing plants,  or  corporate  headquarters,  distribution  centers, 
and  sales  offices.  Too  many  times  those  companies  have  gone  to 
Atlanta,  Tampa,  Memphis,  or  Houston. 

The  investment  and  jobs  we  are  losing  to  other  states  because 
of  that  are  significant.  What's  at  stake  are  top  quality  skilled, 
white  collar,  and  service  industry  jobs.  Also,  location  of  a 
distribution  center  in  an  urban  area  might  be  followed  by 
location  of  a  manufacturing  plant  for  that  company  somewhere 
else  in  the  state. 

We  want  to  improve  those  types  of  companies'  knowledge  of 
North  Carolina.  For  example,  they  need  to  think  not  just  in  terms 
of  the  skills  and  services  that  can  be  provided  by  the  142,000 
people  in  the  city  of  Winston-Salem.  They  need  to  know  about  the 
over  1  million  people  who  live  in  the  Triad  region,  or  more  about 
eight  other  urban  areas  of  North  Carolina. 

Best  of  all,  this  regional  approach  will  benefit  our  cities  and 
our  smaller  communities.  In  fact,  over  half  of  the  Communities 
of  Excellence  and  80  percent  of  the  state's  population  will  be  in 
one  of  the  nine  urban  areas  that  we  have  targeted. 

This  is  a  program  that  is  developing  with  the  help  of  business 
and  community  leaders  in  those  nine  areas. 

Through  a  combination  of  state,  local,  and  federal  funds,  each 
area  will  receive  a  target  industries  study,  brochures  and 
publications  containing  demographic  and  economic  informa- 
tion on  the  area,  a  statewide  publication  comparing  the  nine 
areas  with  other  urban  areas  in  the  country,  in-depth  metropoli- 
tan assessments  similar  to  the  Mecklenburg  County  Atlas,^ 
mention  in  the  state's  advertising,  and  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  cooperative  missions  to  target  companies. 

This  new  program  is  called  the  N.C.  Urban  Marketing 
Program.  It  will  create  new  national  visibility  for  North 
Carolina,  not  just  for  those  urban  areas,  but  for  the  entire  state. 
This  program  will  give  us  a  much  greater  opportunity  to  attract  a 
larger  share  of  the  business  and  industrial  investment  now 
going  to  other  southern  urban  areas. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  successful  in  this  effort  we,  especially  the 
communities  within  those  urban  regions,  must  work  together. 

The  Communities  of  Excellence  program  is  an  example  of  the 
cooperation  that  can  exist.  Already  we  are  seeing  results  from 
that  program. 

During  the  past  two  years,  nearly  three  out  of  every  four 
communities  qualifying  for  this  award  have  received  industrial 
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jobs  by  new  plants  or  major  expansions  of  existing  facilities.  I 
don't  think  we  can  lay  claim  that  all  the  investment  resulted 
from  the  Communities  of  Excellence  program.  But  I  do  think  the 
program  has  helped  communities  create  the  right  atmosphere  for 
industrial  growth. 

The  work  you  have  done  in  preparation  for  the  honor  and 
recognition  you  are  about  to  receive  tonight  has  not  been  easy. 
You  have  satisfied  criteria  used  by  industry  looking  for  sites  and 
that  gives  you  an  important  advantage. 

But  let  me  caution  you,  this  is  only  a  beginning.  You  can't  sit 
back  and  wait  for  industry  to  knock  on  your  doors.  Successful 
economic  development  will  take  a  great  deal  of  dedication  and 
effort  by  professionals  supported  by  volunteers. 

With  us  here  tonight  is  a  man  who  represents  all  of  you 
volunteers.  Allen  Jobe^  is  the  unpaid,  part-time  chairman  of  the 
Rutherford  County  Industrial  Commission. 

Earlier  this  month  the  Southern  Industrial  Development 
Council  chose  Allen  Jobe  as  its  Volunteer  of  the  Year  from  the 
entire  southeastern  United  States. 

We  are  proud  of  you  Allen,  because  your  efforts  typify  the  basis 
of  our  success  in  North  Carolina. 

Allen  makes  his  living  as  the  postmaster  of  Forest  City.  His 
efforts  and  success  story  are  living  proof  that  not  everybody  in 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  spends  his  waking  hours 
adding  more  digits  to  the  zip  code. 

I  am  proud  of  all  of  you  here  today.  The  interest,  time,  hours, 
and  devotion  that  you  have  given  to  the  Communities  of 
Excellence  program  has  changed  the  course  of  history  in  your 
communities.  You  have  every  right  to  be  proud  here  tonight  of 
those  efforts. 

The  jobs  you  are  working  to  bring  to  North  Carolina  will  live 
on,  long  after  we  are  gone,  as  a  lasting  tribute  of  your  tireless 
work. 

We  can  do  much  for  our  people  to  make  their  lives  more 
enriched.  But  there  is  nothing  better  we  can  do  for  a  young  man 
or  woman  than  giving  him  or  her  a  chance  to  get  a  better  job. 

That  is  the  best  legacy  our  generation  can  leave  to  the  next.  It 
is  a  priority  I  will  keep  in  first  place  as  long  as  I  am  governor  of 
North  Carolina. 


1  James  W.  Clay  and  Douglas  M.  Orr,  Jr.  (eds.),  Metrolina  Atlas  (Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1972). 

2 William  Patton  Allen  Jobe  (1922-  ),  native  of  Rutherford  County;  resident 
of  Forest  City;  B.S.,  M.S.,  in  agricultural  education.  North  Carolina  State 
University;  U.S.  Army,  1943-1945;  former  high  school  teacher;  sales 
representative,  Investors  Diversified  Services,  1957-1965;  postmaster,  Forest 
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City,  since  1965;  executive  director,  Rutherford  County  Industrial  Development 
Commission  since  1979.  William  Patton  Allen  Jobe  to  Memory  F.  Mitchell, 
March  27,  1981. 


STATEMENT  ON  RULING 
IN  RE  NORTH  CAROLINA  REINSURANCE  FACILITY 

Raleigh,  October  30,  1980 

[The  following  statement  was  issued  jointly  by  Governor  Hunt, 
Insurance  Commissioner  John  Ingram,  and  Attorney  General  Rufus 
Edmisten.] 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  N.C. 
Reinsurance  Facility  that  the  facility  does  not  intend  to  file  a 
proposed  increase  in  automobile  insurance  rates  with  the 
insurance  commissioner. 

The  failure  to  file  this  rate  increase  with  the  commissioner's 
office  is  contrary  to  a  ruling  last  Wednesday  by  the  N.C.  Court  of 
Appeals^  and  not  in  keeping  with  state  statutes. ^  The  court  of 
appeals  ruled  that  "recoupment  surcharges"  are  in  fact  rates  and 
therefore  must  be  filed  with  the  commissioner.  The  action  by  the 
Reinsurance  Facility  to  impose  an  additional  8.3  percent 
surcharge  on  automobile  insurance  policies  is  also  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  rate-paying  public. 

The  legal  staffs  of  the  Governor's  Office,  the  Insurance 
Department,  and  the  Attorney  General's  Office  will  take  legal 
action  within  the  next  few  days  in  Wake  County  Superior  Court. 
The  court  will  be  asked  to  issue  a  mandatory  injunction  directing 
the  Reinsurance  Facility  to  file  this  rate  increase  with  the 
insurance  commissioner,  as  required  by  law. 


^  State  of  North  Carolina,  ex  rel.  His  Excellency,  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  State  of  North  Carolina,  ex  rel.  the  Honorable 
John  R.  Ingram,  Commissioner  of  Insurance  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  and 
State  of  North  Carolina,  ex  rel.  the  Honorable  Rufus  L.  Edmisten,  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  Plaintiffs  v.  North  Carolina  Reinsur- 
ance Facility,  North  Carolina  Rate  Bureau  et  al..  Defendants,  49  N.C.  App.  206 
(1981). 

2G.S.  58-124.20  and  G.S.  58-124.21. 
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STATEMENT  ON  INDUSTRIAL  MISSION 
TO  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY 

Raleigh,  November  13,  1980 

I  will  spend  three  days  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  area  of 
California  next  week  meeting  with  top  executives  of  the  nation's 
major  electronics  companies. 

I  am  making  this  trip  for  two  reasons — first,  so  North  Carolina 
can  capture  a  significant  share  of  the  growth  in  this  industry; 
and,  second,  so  we  can  learn  what  our  state  must  do  to  be 
attractive  to  the  industry. 

The  electronics  industry  is  on  the  leading  edge  of  a  new 
economic  revolution  in  this  country.  It  is  the  fastest  growing 
industry  in  the  world  and  one  of  the  most  technologically 
sophisticated. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  already  announced  plans 
to  locate  its  major  new  microelectronics  research  and  develop- 
ment facility  in  the  Research  Triangle. 

I  believe  North  Carolina  can  recruit  many  more  of  these 
companies  and  even  become  the  East  Coast  center  for  this 
industry. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  companies  to  locate  their  new 
plants  in  North  Carolina,  we  will  be  learning  next  week  how  to 
equip  ourselves  to  help  this  industry  meet  its  unique  manpower 
and  research  needs.  I  will  be  joined  on  the  trip  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Microelectronics  Center  of 
North  Carolina  and  by  Dr.  Larry  Blake,  president  of  the  state 
community  college  system. 

After  those  visits  I  will  spend  two  days  in  Los  Angeles, 
meeting  with  executives  of  major  motion  picture  production 
companies. 

North  Carolina  has  already  attracted  a  significant  number  of 
productions,  including  a  Don  Knotts-Tim  Conway  movie  filmed 
in  Asheville  and  a  CBS  television  movie  filmed  in  western  North 
Carolina.  Conservative  estimates  are  that  these  two  productions 
brought  $2  million  directly  into  our  economy,  with  no 
expenditure  of  tax  dollars  by  the  state.  Last  month,  three  soft 
drink  commercials  were  filmed  in  North  Carolina,  and  those  also 
bring  substantial  income  into  North  Carolina. 

I  will  be  meeting  with  producers  and  studio  executives  to 
interest  them  in  bringing  their  productions  to  North  Carolina, 
and  I  believe  this  can  be  a  gold  mine  for  our  state. 

In  summary,  I  believe  next  week's  mission  can  bring  signifi- 
cant short-  and  long-term  economic  benefits  to  our  state.  It  is 
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part  of  our  effort  to  broaden  and  diversify  North  Carolina's 
economy  and  to  bring  good  jobs  to  the  people  of  our  state.  I 
believe  the  personal  contacts  that  we  make  next  week  will  be 
extremely  important  in  achieving  those  goals. 


NOTES  FOR  THIRD  ANNUAL  UPDATE 
GOVERNMENT  EXECUTIVES  INSTITUTE 

Raleigh,  November  14,  1980 

Pleased  to  have  opportunity  to  meet,  talk  with  you  today. 
Proud  of  N.C.  Government  Executives  Institute,  first  of  its  kind 
in  nation.  Support  annual  updates,  and  commend  you  for 
participation  and  dedication  to  self-improvement  and  public 
service. 

Theme  of  this  update,  "Managing  in  Times  of  Uncertainty," 
timely  because  we  face  number  of  uncertainties  in  1980s.  Must  be 
prepared. 

Much  been  said  about  challenges  of  1980s.  Have  lot  of  work  to 
do  to  build  on  progress  we've  made  and  meet  challenges  ahead. 
Control  growth  of  government  employment,  hold  line  on 
government  spending,  but  at  same  time  not  reduce  services. 
Must  get  most  out  of  what's  available  to  us.  And  must  provide 
even  better  services  to  citizens. 

Can't  do  that  by  magic.  Can  do  it  by  better  management.  Good 
management  no  longer  can  be  afterthought  to  good  government. 
Must  become  central  theme  of  government.  You  and  I  can  bring 
that  about. 

Have  made  tremendous  progress  in  N.C.  But  can't  stand  still. 
Never  before  had  a  better  opportunity  to  finish  what  we  started.  I 
have  "contract"  with  people  of  state  to  continue  progress  and 
provide  strong  leadership  for  state.  Want  to  join  in  "contract" 
with  you  to  share  in  leadership  and  work  together  in  managing 
"business"  of  government. 

For  first  term,  set  four  broad  priorities:  economic  develop- 
ment, education,  crime,  human  development.  Made  good 
progress,  and  expect  to  continue  emphasis  on  these  during  next 
four  years,  building  on  foundation  laid. 

Management  themes  need  just  as  much  emphasis.  Without 
them,  program  goals  can't  be  met.  Need  to  concentrate  on 
government  productivity  and  accountability;  partnerships  with 
citizens,  local  governments,  and  private  sector;  and  pride  in 
government. 
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Productivity  and  Accountability. 

Must  manage  fiscal  resources  wisely,  be  accountable  for  how 
used.  Have  already  done  number  of  things:  expanded  depart- 
mental accounting  system,  hiring  freeze  and  spending  controls, 
marked  reduction  in  growth  rate  of  state  employment. 

Improve  productivity  of  state  employees.  Have  begun  by 
revitalized  Productivity  Commission,  Resource  Management 
System,  reducing  and  controlling  paperwork  and  forms  in 
government.  Must  continue  efforts  and  look  to  telecommunica- 
tions, information  and  data  processing  technologies  to  help  in 
future. 

Open,  responsive  government.  WasteLine.  N.C.  Tomorrow 
Survey.^  Ombudsmen  and  citizen  helpers  in  Office  of  Citizen 
Affairs. 

Partnerships. 

With  citizens.  Citizen  involvement  essential  to  good  govern- 
ment. Through  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs,  have  helped  get  people 
involved  as  volunteers  at  local  and  state  levels. 

With  local  government.  Must  continue  to  have  voice  and  be 
actively  involved  in  state  policies  and  programs  that  affect  them. 
Local  Government  Advocacy  Council. 

With  private  sector.  Must  solicit  advice  from  private  industry, 
research  institutions,  universities.  Have  greatly  benefited  from 
advice  of  corporate  executives  serving  on  Management  and 
Development  Council.  Held  series  of  conferences  to  recruit 
retired  executives  to  help. 

Pride  in  Government. 

Need  to  renew  pride  in  government.  Public  service  is  privi- 
lege. Need  to  restore  pride  in  government  by  beginning  within. 
State  employees  most  valuable  asset.  Good  management 
mandates  their  involvement.  Public  Manager  Program. 
Government  Executives  Institute.  Affirmative  action.  Career 
and  professional  development  to  help  work  force  grow  and 
develop. 

Years  ahead  will  be  challenging.  Lot  of  work  ahead,  and  good 
management  will  be  key  to  success.  Our  legacy  can  be  progress, 
despite  uncertainty,  and  good  government  through  good 
management. 


'See  "State  of  the  State,"  January  15,  1979,  footnote  9. 
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LUNCHEON  FOR  EXECUTIVES 

Santa  Clara,  California,  November  18,  1980 

[While  on  an  industry-hunting  trip  to  the  Santa  Clara  and  Los 
Angeles  areas,  Governor  Hunt  made  several  speeches.  On  Novem- 
ber 19  he  spoke  at  another  luncheon,  one  given  for  representatives  of  the 
Stanford  University  Center  for  Integrated  Circuits,  Foothill  College, 
Santa  Clara  University,  San  Jose  State  University,  and  for  officials  of 
electronics  organizations.] 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  your  joining  me  for  lunch  today 
because  I  know  how  important  your  time  is. 

We  have  come  to  California  this  week  for  two  main  reasons: 
First,  we  want  to  tell  companies  here  why  North  Carolina  has 
what  it  takes  to  enable  you  to  conduct  a  successful  electronics- 
related  business.  Second,  we  are  here  to  learn.  We  have  taken 
some  very  important  steps  toward  assisting  your  industry.  But 
we  want  to  learn  from  your  experiences  and  receive  your  insight 
into  the  special  needs  and  requirements  of  your  industry. 

Our  goal  is  simple.  We  want  to  work  with  you  to  make  North 
Carolina  the  home  of  the  electronics  industry  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  We  are  convinced  that  no  state  in  the  country 
offers  so  good  a  choice  for  expanding  firms  in  your  great 
industry  as  does  North  Carolina. 

Let  me  tell  you  why. 

Number  one  is  our  track  record.  No  other  state  in  the  East  can 
equal  our  economic  development  record  of  recent  years.  In  the 
past  four  years  we  have  been  discovered  by  companies  from 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world.  Those  companies  have 
announced  nearly  $8  billion  in  investment  and  over  120,000  jobs. 
And  the  fastest  growing  industrial  segment  has  been  electrical- 
and  electronics-related  companies.  In  just  the  last  two  years, 
Hewlett  Packard,  Data  General,  IBM,  General  Electric,  and 
Northern  Telecom  have  been  among  the  many  plants  announc- 
ing major  facilities. 

Those  companies  have  found  in  North  Carolina  workers  that 
rank  near  the  top  in  productivity.  They've  found  training 
programs,  industrial  revenue  bond  financing,  excellent  transpor- 
tation, good  energy  supplies,  a  wide  selection  of  industrial  sites, 
and  construction  costs  much  lower  than  the  national  average. 

A  second  reason  we  feel  North  Carolina  can  become  an  east- 
em  United  States  center  for  your  industry  is  the  very  solid 
support  for  industrial  growth  by  our  state  and  local  leaders.  No 
matter  where  you  go  in  our  state,  you  will  find  a  supportive 
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attitude  toward  industry  and  business  among  the  mayors,  city 
councilmen,  county  commissioners,  and  our  legislature. 

Third,  much  of  the  success  we  have  in  attracting  new  com- 
panies to  our  state  is  that  North  Carolina  is  a  very  good  place  in 
which  to  live.  Few  states  can  actually  claim  the  combination  of 
mountains,  beaches,  and  mild  climate  that  North  Carolina  has. 
Edson  de  Castro, ^  president  of  Data  General,  which  has  two 
manufacturing  plants  and  a  research  center  in  North  Carolina, 
said  it  simply  and  best.  He  said  his  company  selected  North 
Carolina  because  "we  felt  the  engineers  would  like  to  work 
there." 

But  experience,  a  good  benefits  package,  and  a  positive 
attitude  toward  business  and  industry  aren't  enough. 

We  know  that  for  you  to  locate  facilities  in  our  state  demands  a 
special  commitment  from  us.  And  we  are  making  that  com- 
mitment on  a  broad  front.  The  commitment  centers  on  a 
combination  of  improvements  in  our  educational,  training,  and 
research  facilities  that  we  believe  will  be  unparalleled. 

The  improvements  start  at  the  high  school  level  where  we  have 
established  a  unique  school  for  science  and  mathematics.  Time 
magazine  recently  featured  the  school  and  called  it  the  ''nation's 
first  free  residential  public  school  for  gifted  students. This  year 
we  opened  our  doors  to  the  first  class  of  150  bright,  technology- 
oriented  students  from  across  the  state. 

Our  commitment  calls  for  a  multimillion  dollar  improvement 
of  our  already  excellent  fifty-eight-unit  community  college 
system.  Next  year  we  will  ask  the  General  Assembly  for  over  $30 
million  to  upgrade  vocational  and  technical  training.  We  are 
already  prepared  to  institute  a  program  like  Foothill  College  to 
provide  trained  technicians  and  operators  for  microelectronics. 

Our  commitment  to  help  you  includes  establishment  of  a 
microelectronics  research  and  educational  center  to  be  head- 
quartered in  the  Research  Triangle  Park.  The  center  will  include 
installation  of  the  latest  technological  equipment  of  your 
industry  and  a  multimillion  dollar  upgrading  of  research,  staff, 
and  facilities  at  six  universities,  including  North  Carolina,  Duke, 
and  North  Carolina  State. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  North  Carolina  is  a  state  that  follows 
through  on  its  commitments. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  had  a  dream  that  we  would  take  farmland 
nestled  between  three  of  this  country's  major  universities  and 
make  it  into  an  internationally  known  research  center.  Now  we 
have  the  Research  Triangle  Park,  which  is  home  to  thirty 
corporations  and  government  agencies  and  17,000  employees — 
nearly  all  in  high  skilled,  higher  paying,  higher  technology  jobs. 
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Through  our  math  and  science  school,  our  community  colleges, 
our  great  universities.  Research  Triangle  Park,  microelectronics 
center,  and  all  the  other  benefits  I've  mentioned,  we  will  put  our 
resolve  and  commitment  to  work  for  you.  We  want  you  to  know 
that  we  take  our  state  motto  "Esse  Quam  Videri"  seriously.  That 
means  "To  Be,  Rather  Than  To  Seem." 


^Edson  D.  de  Castro,  from  Westboro,  Massachusetts;  B.S.  in  electrical 
engineering,  University  of  Lowell;  former  design  engineer  with  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation;  founder  of  Data  General  Corporation  in  1968;  president 
since  that  time;  founder  and  executive  committee  member,  Massachusetts  High 
Technology  Council;  active  in  professional  organizations.  Edson  D.  de  Castro  to 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  April  10,  1981. 

2"A  Boarding  School  for  'Brains,'"  Time,  116  (Oct.  27,  1980),  81. 


LUNCHEON  AT  UNIVERSAL  STUDIOS 

Hollywood,  California,  November  20,  1980 

[The  luncheon  in  Hollywood  was  attended  by  the  presidents  of 
Universal  Pictures,  MGM,  Warner  Brothers,  20th  Century  Fox, 
Columbia  Pictures,  and  others.] 

I  want  to  thank  Ned  Tanen^  and  Thorn  Mount^  for  hosting  this 
luncheon  and  you  for  taking  time  away  from  busy  schedules  to 
be  with  us  today. 

I  know  there  is  a  steady  stream  of  governors  coming  to  Holly- 
wood, making  speeches,  trying  to  convince  you  that  their  state  is 
the  ideal  location  for  your  next  film. 

My  good  friend  Bob  Graham^  from  Florida  was  here  recently. 
The  governors  of  Louisiana  and  Massachusetts,  since  then.  We 
probably  tend  to  run  together  in  your  minds. 

I  hope,  and  I  believe  very  seriously,  this  luncheon  will  be 
different.  This  one,  I  believe,  you  will  remember. 

I'm  not  here  to  make  a  speech. 

I'm  here  to  start  a  conversation,  or  a  discussion,  or  a  dialogue 
with  you  which  I  hope  will  continue.  And  which  will  benefit  both 
Hollywood  and  North  Carolina.  I  think  you'll  find  what  I  have  to 
say  will  be  of  interest  to  you — because  we  can  save  you  time, 
money,  and  trouble,  and  increase  your  profit  margin— and  I 
want  to  hear  from  you.  Because  I  want  to  know  how  we  can 
improve  our  film  office  program,  make  it  stronger,  more  respon- 
sive, so  good  that  you  cannot  afford  to  ignore  us.  In  short,  I  want 
our  program  of  assistance  to  the  film  industry  to  be  the  best  in 
the  nation.  And  I'm  determined,  with  your  help,  that  it  will  be. 
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Our  program  is  just  starting.  But  we  have: 

Provided  assistance  to  the  people  who  made  Being  There- 
shot  almost  entirely  in  North  Carolina — which,  as  you  know,  is 
considered  Peter  Sellers' s  finest  film,  and  which  brought  Melvyn 
Douglas  an  Academy  Award  for  Best  Supporting  Actor  this  year. 

In  June,  we  helped  bring  in — under  budget — a  CBS-TV  film 
with  Luci  Arnaz,  'The  Mating  Season,"  which  will  air  on  the 
network  within  the  next  three  weeks. 

In  May  and  June,  we  helped  with  the  new  Don  Knotts-Tim 
Conway  comedy,  The  Private  Eyes — again,  it  finished  on  time 
and  under  budget — filmed  entirely  in  North  Carolina.  That  one, 
by  the  way,  closed  production  the  first  day  of  July  and  was 
released  in  theaters  all  over  the  country  a  week  ago. 

We  provided  assistance  this  year  on  six  other  feature-length 
films  (including  two  by  independents  from  Los  Angeles  and  one 
from  New  York),  furnished  help  to  two  Japanese  production 
companies,  three  crews  doing  Public  Broadcasting  System 
specials,  and  companies  that  shot  seventy  national  television 
commercials  at  North  Carolina  locations. 

Now.  Not  one  of  those  productions,  including  the  highly 
respected  Being  There,  was  done  by  a  major  studio.  I'm  here  to 
see  if  we  can  change  that. 

What  all  this  should  mean  to  you,  I  think,  is  that  somebody — a 
lot  of  somebodies — are  filming  in  North  Carolina.  There  must  be 
a  good  reason. 

Already,  next  year  we  have  fourteen  feature  films  scheduled  on 
location  in  North  Carolina — three  of  them  from  studios 
represented  at  this  luncheon.  There  must  be  a  reason,  and  there 
is. 

North  Carolina  wants  film  production;  we  are  willing  to  work 
very  hard  to  make  it  easy  and  economical  for  filmmakers  to  work 
in  our  state,  and  we  deliver  what  we  promise  to  deliver  in  services 
and  assistance. 

When  we  promise  to  devote  film  office  personnel  and  trans- 
portation to  location  scouting,  we  mean  it. 

Last  month  when  scouts  from  one  of  the  studios  represented  at 
this  table  were  in  North  Carolina,  the  governor's  limousine  and 
driver,  two  state  vehicles  and  film  office  escorts,  and  the  state's 
new  $1  million  Bell  Jet  Ranger  helicopter  were  at  their  disposal. 

When  we  say  we  will  assist  with  accommodations,  we  deliver 
first-class  rooms  (in  most  cases  under  $30.00),  and  place  a  staff 
person  at  the  facility  full  time  to  make  sure  things  go  as  they 
should. 

We  have  had  whole  telephone  systems  installed  on  a  week's 
notice. 
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We  have  located  "man-eating"  plants,  found  special  techni- 
cians, run  up  hot  air  balloons,  and  chased  down  subterranean 
isolation  tanks — all  for  you. 

Our  Film  Office  professionals  are  on  call  twenty-four  hours  a 
day,  every  day  of  the  week,  to  help  your  people  find  whatever 
they  may  need  to  make  your  film  work. 

TTiey  have  a  sixty-four-page  directory  of  every  imaginable 
film-related  source  you  might  need— services,  talent,  techni- 
cians, equipment,  accommodations,  locations,  and  so  forth. 

They  have  a  seven-minute  movie — prepared  especially  for 
you — covering  an  array  of  North  Carolina  locations  and  scenery, 
from  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  you 
can  get  copies  of  it  on  35mm,  16mm  or  on  videotape  cassette. 

They  have  slides  and  black-and-white  photos,  booklets,  and 
folders  on  more  than  500  events,  attractions,  industries,  cities, 
and  towns. 

And  they  have  instructions  from  me  that  if  you  need 
something  they  don't  have  readily  available,  they're  to  go  out 
and  get  it. 

I  can  talk  about  our  climate,  scenery,  architecture,  technical 
facilities,  our  right- to-work  status — and  more.  But,  to  get  this 
two-way  dialogue  started,  I  believe  the  important  thing  is  for  you 
to  know  that  we're  prepared  to  deliver  what  you  need  in  North 
Carolina. 

One  closing  remark,  which  I  think  you'll  appreciate:  in  North 
Carolina,  you'll  find  the  people  at  every  level — the  officials,  the 
merchants,  the  businessmen,  the  ordinary  folks — anxious  and 
eager  to  work  with  your  film  crews.  There  are  no  permits, 
licenses,  or  fees  in  North  Carolina  for  shooting  in  public  places 
(except  for  federal  facilities,  and  even  those  are  susceptible  to 
waiver  when  the  Governor's  Office  gets  involved).  Movie-making 
is  still  magic  to  North  Carolinians  at  every  level— you  know 
we're  one  of  the  top  ten  movie-going  states  in  the  nation — and  all 
of  us  want  to  help  you  make  that  magic. 


^Ned  Stone  Tanen  (1931-  ),  native  of  Los  Angeles;  office  in  Universal  City, 
California;  graduate,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  USAF,  1950-1952; 
motion  picture  company  executive;  with  MCA,  Inc.,  and  subsidiaries,  vice- 
president,  MCATTV,  1964-1967;  executive  vice-president.  Universal  City 
Records,  1967-1969;  vice-president,  MCA,  Inc.,  Universal  City,  since  1967; 
president.  Universal  Theatrical  Motion  Pictures  division,  1976;  president. 
Universal  Pictures  division,  since  1979;  also  director.  Who's  Who  in  America, 
1980-1981,  II,  3247. 

^Thomas  Henderson  Mount  (1948-  ),  native  of  Durham;  office  in  Universal 
City,  California;  educated.  Bard  College,  1968-1970;  M.F.A.  in  film  and  video, 
California  Institute  of  Arts,  1973;  story  reader,  Daniel  Selznick  Productions, 
1974-1975;  production  executive.  Universal  Studios,  1976-1978;  executive  vice- 
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president  in  charge  of  production,  Universal  Studios,  since  1978.  Who's  Who  in 
America,  1980-1981,  II,  2390. 

3D.  Robert  (Bob)  Graham  (1936-  ),  native  of  Coral  Gables,  Florida;  resident 
of  Tallahassee;  B.A.,  University  of  Florida;  LL.B.,  Harvard  University;  attorney, 
cattle  and  dairy  farmer,  real  estate  developer;  member,  Florida  House  of 
Representatives,  1966-1970;  Florida  Senate,  1971-1978;  governor  of  Florida,  since 
1979.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1980-1981,  I,  1317. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AWARDS  DINNER 

Raleigh,  November  24,  1980 

[Governor  Hunt  spoke  each  year  of  his  first  four-year  term  at  the 
North  Carolina  Awards  presentations.  The  remarks  given  in  1980  are 
published  here.  Recipients  of  the  1980  awards  were  Justice  Dan  K. 
Moore,  former  governor,  state  representative,  and  member  of  the 
superior  and  supreme  court  benches,  who  shared  the  honor  with  his 
wife,  Jeannelle,  an  active  participant  in  cultural  organizations  and 
educational  institutions;  Fred  Chappell,  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  an  accomplished  novelist, 
short-story  writer,  poet,  and  teacher;  Robert  Lingren,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Dance  at  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Arts  and  artistic  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Dance  Theater,  who  had  achieved  wide  acclaim  as  a 
dancer,  choreographer,  teacher,  and  company  director;  and  George  H. 
Hitchings,  a  medicinal  chemist  and  former  vice-president  of  research  at 
Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.,  whose  research  had  led  to  new  medicines  in 
treating  leukemia  and  controlling  organ  transplant  rejection.  The 
Moores  received  the  public  service  award;  Chappell,  the  award  in 
literature;  Lingren,  the  fine  arts  award;  and  Hitchings,  the  award  in 
science.  See  Lynn  Casey,  "Five  Receive  State's  Top  Awards,"  News  and 
Observer,  November  25,  1980. 

Following  the  dinner  and  presentations,  a  reception  was  held  at  the 
Executive  Mansion  in  honor  of  the  award  recipients.] 

It's  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  tonight.  I  want  to  thank 
Mary  Semans  and  the  North  CaroUna  Awards  Committee  for 
making  this  night  possible.  I  know  your  job  has  been  difficult. 
But  it  takes  a  group  like  this  one,  with  your  broad  expertise  and 
devotion  for  our  state,  to  choose  from  so  many  distinguished 
nominees. 

The  presentation  of  the  North  Carolina  Awards  is  an  event  I 
look  forward  to  each  year.  Not  only  because  I  can  see  so  many  of 
my  good  friends,  but  also  because  I  consider  the  presentation  of 
these  awards  to  be  one  of  the  most  gratifying  responsibilities  of 
my  office. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Humber,^  a  state 
senator  from  Pitt  County,  whose  insight  and  determination  were 
responsible  for  these  awards.  Dr.  Humber  saw  that  North 
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Carolinians  were  earning  international  respect  in  scholarship, 
research,  the  fine  arts,  and  public  leadership.  He  thought  it  was 
time  to  do  something  about  it,  to  recognize  the  achievements  that 
some  of  these  men  and  women  had  made.  In  1961  he  introduced 
the  legislation  that  brings  us  here  tonight. 

Some  might  say  it's  the  Carolina  soil  that  breeds  greatness  in 
our  native  sons  and  daughters.  However,  tonight  only  two  of  the 
award  recipients  were  bom  of  that  soil.  I  tend  to  think  it's 
something  less  tangible,  something  that  North  Carolina  gives 
not  only  to  her  children  but  to  others  drawn  here  from  other 
states  and  nations — people  we  are  proud  to  have  with  us  as 
North  Carolinians. 

This  is  a  night  when  we  honor  all  North  Carolinians.  I  said 
before  that  Mary  Semans  and  her  committee  have  been  faced  the 
last  four  years  with  a  tremendously  difficult  job.  Out  of  5.5 
million  North  Carolinians,  they  have  to  choose  just  four  or  five  to 
receive  these  medallions.  So  I  think  the  recipients  of  the  North 
Carolina  Awards — the  seventy-five  who  have  received  the 
awards  in  the  past  and  the  five  here  tonight — are  here  as 
representatives  of  all  our  citizens. 

We  are  proud  of  each  of  you.  You  have  provided  great  service  to 
North  Carolina,  and  that's  why  we  are  honoring  you  tonight. 
Thank  you  for  your  dedication  and  determination;  you  certainly 
deserve  recognition  through  the  prestigious  North  Carolina 
Award. 


iRobert  Lee  Humber  (1898-1970),  native  of  Greenville;  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Wake  Forest 
University;  Rhodes  Scholar,  Oxford  University;  M.A.,  Harvard  University; 
further  study,  University  of  Paris;  honorary  degrees;  Army  Field  Artillery 
veteran,  World  War  I;  lawyer;  business  executive  in  Paris,  1930-1940;  founder  of 
Movement  for  World  Federation,  aimed  at  world  peace;  founder  of  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art;  member,  state  Senate,  1959-1963;  active  civic  and 
church  leader.  Stephen  E.  Massengill,  Biographical  Directory  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  1963-1978  (Raleigh:  Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  Preliminary,  Limited 
Edition,  projected  multivolume  series,  1979 — ]),  I,  263. 


GOLDEN  LEAF  APPRECIATION  DAY 

r 

Raleigh,  December  1,  1980 

Today  we  are  announcing  the  results  of  an  important  new 
study  which  shows  the  tremendous  contribution  tobacco  makes 
to  North  CaroHna's  economy. 

As  governor  I  have  been  pleased  to  champion  the  cause  of 
tobacco  because  in  North  Carolina,  tobacco  is  not  just  a 
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commodity;  it's  a  way  of  life.  Tobacco  provides  the  income 
families  need  to  live  and  work  on  family  farms. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  tobacco  institute 
and  its  president,  Horace  Kornegay,^  for  having  the  vision  to 
seek  out  and  distribute  this  information. 

In  1978  the  Wharton  Applied  Research  Center  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  began  a  preliminary  study;  this  year  it  has 
produced  the  final  product.  Not  only  has  it  provided  nation- 
wide information,  it  has  also  given  data  for  each  of  the  states. 
For  North  Carolina  it  has  produced  figures  for  each  of  our  100 
counties. 

This  study,  the  first  of  its  kind,  tells  us  what  we  need  to  know 
about  the  jobs,  income,  and  taxes  that  stem  directly  from  the 
tobacco  industry.  But  it  does  more;  it  goes  on  to  identify  the 
indirect  contributions.  It  shows  how  tobacco  multiplies  and 
ripples  throughout  the  entire  economy  to  the  benefit  of  people  in 
all  walks  of  life. 

Our  state  grows  more  tobacco  and  manufactures  more  tobacco 
products  than  any  other. 

Nearly  148,000  jobs  in  our  state  derive  from  tobacco.  Ranked 
by  employment,  North  Carolina  is  first  nationally  in  tobacco 
farming,  first  in  tobacco  manufacturing,  and  second  in  auction 
warehousing.  We  mean  to  protect  those  jobs.  They  produce 
nearly  $1.6  billion  dollars  in  total  wages. 

Tobacco  accounts  for  one  job  in  every  fifteen  and  one  dollar  of 
every  sixteen  in  our  state. 

Last  year  North  Carolinians,  directly  and  indirectly  involved 
with  the  tobacco  economy,  paid  the  federal  government  more 
than  $278  million  in  cigarette  excise  taxes.  Social  Security  taxes, 
personal  and  corporate  income  taxes. 

In  addition  to  the  federal  dollars  derived  from  tobacco,  more 
than  three  cents  of  every  state  tax  dollar  collected  in  North 
Carolina  in  1979  come  directly  from  tobacco.  That  includes  $35.2 
million  in  excise  and  sales  taxes  on  tobacco  products.  These 
tobacco-generated  tax  revenues  provide  government  services  to 
all  North  Carolinians — whether  they  smoke  or  not. 

I  need  not  go  into  great  detail  regarding  the  mass  of  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  eleven  volumes  of  this  report.  I  urge  you 
to  find  the  time  to  study  it.  You  will  find  the  data  available  for 
your  home  counties — data  you  should  know  and  will  want  to 
know. 

This  is  an  unprecedented  economic  document.  It  serves  to  alert 
and  inform  and  activate.  Thanks  to  it,  we  can  now  reach  out  and 
join  hands  with  a  wider  community. 

We  can  communicate  with  people  in  other  industries — paper, 
packaging,  fuel,  trucking,  advertising,  banking. 
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We  can  say  to  them  with  credibiHty:  "Your  jobs  and  your 
income  depend  on  tobacco." 

The  figures  reinforce  the  theme  of  today's  meeting:  "Tobacco 
means  people.  .  .  .  Together  we  mean  business." 

It's  wonderful  to  see  all  segments  of  the  tobacco  family 
represented  here  today.  This  report  has  brought  us  together 
today.  It  shows  that  all  of  you  and  all  North  Carolinians  have  a 
stake  in  this  great  industry. 

I  hope  today's  event  will  be  just  the  first  of  many  occasions 
where  the  tobacco  family  joins  together  to  demonstrate  our  unity 
and  to  show  our  pride  in  our  tobacco  heritage. 


'Horace  Robinson  Kornegay  (1924-  ),  native  of  Asheville;  resident  of 
Washington,  D.C.;  B.S.,  J.D.,  Wake  Forest  University;  United  States  Army,  1943- 
1946;  lawyer;  former  assistant  solicitor,  Guilford  County  Superior  Court;  district 
solicitor,  Twelfth  Senatorial  District,  1955-1960;  member,  1961-1968;  vice- 
president,  counsel,  the  Tobacco  Institute,  Washington,  1969-1970;  president, 
executive  director,  since  1970.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1980-1981,  I,  1887. 


FIRST  MEETING 
OF  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION  COMMISSION 
FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EMPLOYEES 

Raleigh,  December  2,  1980 

[In  his  remarks  to  the  Personnel  Administration  Commission  for 
Public  School  Employees,  Governor  Hunt  talked  about  improvement  of 
personnel  management  practices  as  a  way  of  improving  the  quality  of 
public  education  in  North  Carolina.  He  spoke  also  at  the  State  Super- 
intendent's Training  Conference  for  Principals  in  Wilmington  on  July 
16,  1979.  At  that  time  he  told  the  principals  that  they  deserved  "a  good 
opportunity  to  grow  and  develop  professionally."  He  said  he  felt  "the 
principal,  more  than  any  other  single  individual,  determines  whether  a 
school  is  truly  productive."  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  principal, 
Governor  Hunt  had  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  establish  a 
principals'  institute,  and  he  reported  that  this  had  been  funded  with  a 
budget  of  $505,000  for  the  next  two  years.  "The  idea  behind  it  is  to  make 
sure  principals  have  just  as  good  an  opportunity  to  develop 
professionally  as  do  the  superintendents  and  teachers."  He  sought  ideas 
and  suggestions  from  the  principals  to  "assure  that  the  institute  will 
make  a  real  difference  in  our  state.  .  .  ." 

With  some  additions  and  slight  modifications,  the  speech  given  at  the 
Training  Conference  for  Principals  was  also  delivered  when  the 
governor  spoke  at  the  NCAE  Principals  Division  Meeting,  held  at  the 
Royal  Villa  in  Raleigh  on  October  17, 1979.  Governor  Hunt's  speeches  at 
these  earlier  meetings  as  well  as  that  of  December  2,  1980,  were  evidence 
of  his  intense  interest  in  and  support  of  education.] 
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I  believe  that  sound  and  systematic  personnel  management 
practices  will  improve  the  quality  of  public  education  in  North 
Carolina  because  they  have  a  direct  and  considerable  impact  on 
the  quality  of  instruction  in  North  Carolina  classrooms. 

That  is  why  the  new  salary  schedule  for  educators  which  I 
recommended  to  the  1980  session  of  the  General  Assembly  called 
for  the  creation  of  an  education  personnel  commission.  And  that 
is  why  I  sent  to  the  1980  General  Assembly  a  bill  to  establish  this 
personnel  administration  commission  for  public  school 
employees. 

That  act  clearly  states  that  the  "Personnel  Administration 
Commission  .  .  .  shall  provide  advice  and  recommendations  to 
the  Governor  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to 
personnel  administration  practices  and  policies  for  public  school 
employees."! 

You  have  been  carefully  selected  because  of  your  interest  and 
concern  about  public  education  and  because  of  your  knowledge 
and  skill  in  personnel  administration. 

You  have  accepted  a  mighty  challenge  to  advise  the  state 
board  and  me  on  such  matters  as:  personnel  policies  and  proce- 
dures which  have  statewide  implications  (like  classification  and 
reclassification  of  positions);  recruitment,  orientation,  develop- 
ment, and  evaluation  of  public  school  employees  (how  do  we 
attract  and  keep  science  and  math  teachers?);  staffing  needs, 
projections,  and  changes;  salary  administration  and  fringe 
benefits;  and  many  other  areas. 

I  do  not  expect  this  commission  to  address  individual  prob- 
lems and  grievances.  Those  should  remain  with  local  boards. 

Some  help  in  your  task  is  forthcoming.  I  want  this  commis- 
sion to  take  the  study  now  being  conducted  by  Arthur  Young  and 
Company  on  "Employment  Practices  and  Salary  Plans  for 
Professional  Personnel  in  Public  Schools"  as  the  baseline  of  your 
work.  That  study  will  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
to  you  in  early  March.  It  will  contain  significant  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  initiating  the  work  of  this  commission  we  are  breaking  with 
tradition,  venturing  into  new  territory. 

My  ultimate  purpose  in  appointing  this  commission  is  further 
assurance  that  we  have  provided  the  best  education  possible  for 
all  of  the  children  of  North  Carolina. 


^"An  Act  to  Establish  a  Personnel  Administration  Commission  for  Public 
School  Employees"  amended  Chapter  115  of  the  General  Statutes  by  adding 
Article  17B.  The  act  was  ratified  June  24,  1980,  and  was  made  effective  upon 
ratification.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  Second  Session,  1980,  c.  1236.  The  portion 
quoted  by  Governor  Hunt  is  found  in  G.S.  115-151.11. 
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SWEARING-IN  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  ART  MUSEUM 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Raleigh,  December  3,  1980 

Thank  you  for  being  here  today  for  this  landmark  event  for  the 
North  CaroHna  Museum  of  Art  and  for  this  state.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  here  for  the  formal  swearing-in  of  twenty-two  of  our 
outstanding  leaders  to  the  museum's  board  of  trustees. 

The  consolidation  of  governing  authority  for  the  museimi  into 
the  hands  of  a  single  board  has  been  needed  for  many  years.  We 
are  at  last  at  that  point,  and  not  a  moment  too  soon,  as  we  face 
the  challenge  of  taking  a  fine  museum  at  a  crossroads  in  its 
development  to  national  and  international  distinction  as  a 
leading  museum  with  one  of  the  finest  art  collections  in  this 
country. 

The  challenges  are  great,  but  they  are  exciting,  too.  Fm  thrilled 
each  time  I  pass  by  the  beautiful  new  museum  building  nearing 
completion  on  Blue  Ridge  Road.  This  facility,  designed  by  the 
world -renowned  architect,  Edward  D.  Stone, ^  will  serve  as  a 
monument  to  the  high  regard  that  North  Carolinians  have  for 
the  arts  and  for  meaningful  expression  in  their  lives.  But  you  are 
the  folks  who  must  help  make  it  work. 

You  will  soon  be  selecting  a  new  director  for  the  museum.  This 
you  must  do  with  great  care.  You  will  be  developing  the  artistic, 
business,  and  personnel  policies  for  the  institution.  You  will  be 
involved  in  dedicating  the  facility  and  opening  it  to  the  world. 
You  have  a  special  responsibility  in  developing  the  museum's 
resources  so  that  it  can  grow  as  the  djmamic  institution  we  want 
it  to  be.  And  you  are  entrusted  with  the  obligation  to  help  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  serve  the  people  of  the  state  in 
programs,  in  outreach,  in  education. 

As  trustees  you  have  a  big  job,  but  you  will  have  a  lot  of  help, 
too.  I  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  whatever  way  I  can.  My 
secretary  of  cultural  resources,  Sara  Hodgkins,  will  serve  as  your 
able  partner.  You  will  have  the  help  of  an  excellent  staff.  And,  as 
you  all  know,  we  have  the  great  people  and  business  resources  of 
our  state  to  assist  you. 

I  have  named  Gordon  Hanes,^  my  personal  friend  and  a  long- 
standing friend  of  the  museum,  to  serve  as  your  chairman.  All  of 
you  have  been  selected  because  of  your  devotion  to  this  state  and 
to  the  arts.  We  have  faith  that,  during  these  crucial  years  in  the 
life  of  the  museum,  you  are  the  ones  who  can  get  the  job  done. 
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^Edward  Durell  Stone  (1902-1978),  native  of  Fayetteville,  Arkansas;  educated, 
University  of  Arkansas;  studied  at  Harvard  University  Architectural  School  and 
at  architectural  school  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  began 
architectural  career  in  Boston;  joined  New  York  firm  of  Rockefeller  Center 
Architects  &  Wallace  K.  Harris;  while  there,  worked  on  Radio  City  Music  Hall; 
taught  advanced  design.  New  York  University,  1935-1940;  organized  own  firm  in 
1935;  major  in  U.S.  Army,  World  War  H,  serving  as  chief  of  the  planning  and 
design  section,  1942-1945;  associate  professor,  then  professor,  architecture,  Yale 
University,  1946-1952;  visiting  critic,  Princeton  University,  1953,  University  of 
Arkansas,  1955;  known  for  buildings  such  as  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  American 
pavilion  for  1958  Brussels  World's  Fair,  U.S.  embassy  in  New  Delhi,  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  Current  Biography  Yearbook,  1958,  416-418; 
1978,  477. 

2 James  Gordon  Hanes,  Jr.  (1916-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Winston-Salem; 
B.A.,  Yale  University;  accountant,  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Co.,  1939-1941;  secre- 
tary, 1947-1948;  vice-president,  1948-1953;  executive  vice-president,  1954-1957; 
president,  1958-1965;  president,  chief  executive  officer,  Hanes  Corporation,  1967- 
1974;  chairman  of  board  since  1965;  member,  state  Senate,  1963,  1965;  patron  of 
the  arts.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1980-1981,  I,  1428;  Beverly  Mills,  "Portraits  of 
the  Patrons:  They've  Helped  North  Carolina  Earn  the  Title,  'The  State  of  the 
Arts,'"  News  and  Observer,  March  15,  1981. 


GROUNDBREAKING  FOR  GE 
MICROELECTRONICS  CENTER 

Research  Triangle  Park,  December  5,  1980 

This  is  a  great  day  for  North  CaroHna.  The  General  Electric 
Company  is  calling  North  Carolina  home  for  its  major  new 
corporate  commitment  to  microelectronics. 

GE's  location  here  places  North  Carolina  on  the  leading  edge 
of  what  can  be  a  second  Industrial  Revolution — the  Information 
and  Communications  Revolution. 

And  GE's  decision  is  a  signal  to  the  nation  and  the  world  that 
North  Carolina  intends  to  become  the  East  Coast  center  for 
microelectronics  research,  development,  and  production. 

Let  me  first  of  all  thank  the  General  Electric  Co.  You  are  no 
strangers  to  North  Carolina,  with  eight  plants  and  over  9,000 
employees  here  already. 

GE  looked  at  twenty-five  possible  locations  across  the  nation 
before  deciding  to  build  its  microelectronics  facility  here.  It  came 
here,  in  large  measure,  because  of  the  Microelectronics  Center  of 
North  Carolina. 

This  center  will  bring  together  five  of  our  great  universities 
and  the  Research  Triangle  Institute  to  foster  the  growth  of 
research  and  education  in  this  field.  No  state  can  equal  the 
combined  research  and  academic  strength  we  have. 
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And  the  center  will  work  with  our  system  of  community 
colleges  to  provide  the  resource  that  is  the  lifeblood  of  this 
industry — human  brainpower.  From  the  Ph.D.  researchers  to  the 
skilled  technicians,  North  Carolina  will  train  the  people  to  do  the 
job. 

The  tiny  "chips"  manufactured  by  GE's  center  will  revolu- 
tionize our  way  of  life.  They  are  already  being  used  in  computers, 
automobiles,  and  appliances.  They  have  been  called  ''the  crude 
oil  of  the  1980s." 

This  industry  can  be  the  springboard  for  America's  revival  as 
a  world  industrial  leader. 

And  we  can't  overestimate  what  it  can  mean  for  North 
Carolina.  The  Microelectronics  Center  of  North  Carolina  will  be 
a  magnet  for  research  and  development  companies.  Companies 
that  use  the  chips  will  be  attracted  to  all  parts  of  our  state. 

For  so  long,  North  Carolina  has  been  on  the  bottom  rungs  of 
the  ladder— per  capita  income,  manufacturing  wages,  and  so  on. 
If  we're  going  to  be  more  than  forty -ninth  or  fiftieth,  or  thirty- 
ninth  or  fortieth,  we  need  a  dramatic  breakthrough. 

And  I  believe  the  microelectronics  industry  is  our  chance, 
perhaps  the  only  chance  that  will  come  along  in  our  lifetime.  We 
must  seize  the  moment. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Governor  Luther  Hodges  had  a 
dream,  a  dream  that  became  this  Research  Triangle  Park.^  It  has 
had  a  dramatic  impact  on  North  Carolina's  economic  growth. 

The  microelectronics  industry  can  have  an  even  greater 
impact  in  the  rest  of  this  century  and  into  the  twenty-first 
century. 

I  thank  all  of  you  here  today  for  what  you  have  done  to  bring 
us  to  this  point.  Mr.  Hood,^  I  thank  you  and  the  General  Electric 
Company  for  your  confidence  in  North  Carolina. 

The  future  looks  bright,  and  it  is  beckoning  to  us. 


^See  Louis  R.  Wilson,  The  Research  Triangle  of  North  Carolina:  A  Notable 
Achievement  in  University,  Governmental,  and  Industrial  Cooperative  Devel- 
opment (Chapel  Hill:  Colonial  Press,  1967),  and  additional  sources  cited  in  the 
preface  therein  for  information  on  the  Research  Triangle  Park  and  the  men  who 
were  involved  in  its  conception. 

^Edward  Exum  Hood,  Jr.  (1930-  ),  native  of  Jonesville;  with  General 
Electric  Company  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut;  graduate.  North  Carolina  State 
University;  vice-chairman  and  director.  General  Electric  Company.  Standard  & 
Poor's  Register  of  Corporations,  Directors  and  Executives  (New  York:  Standard 
&  Poor's  Corp.,  2  volumes  plus  index  volume,  1981),  H,  650. 
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CITIZENS'  LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE 
FOR  CRIME  PREVENTION 

Raleigh,  December  6,  1980 

It's  a  great  honor  to  be  here  this  afternoon  with  this  distin- 
guished group  of  poHce  chiefs,  sheriffs,  crime  prevention  officers, 
and  concerned  citizens. 

All  of  you  are  here  because  you  have  chosen  to  give  of  your 
time,  your  talents,  and  your  energy  in  the  fight  against  crime.  To 
me,  that  commitment  demonstrates  a  deep  and  sincere  caring  for 
your  fellowmen  and  women.  I  am  proud  of  you  for  that,  and  I 
want  to  express  my  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina. 

We  are  here  today  to  talk  about  crime  prevention,  specifically 
the  formation  of  crime  prevention  committees,  composed  of 
citizens  and  law  enforcement  officers,  in  every  county  in  this 
state. 

You're  doing  a  great  job  toward  achieving  that  goal.  About 
eighty  counties  have  already  begun  some  effort  and  have  their 
projects  in  various  stages  of  development. 

I  have  said  often  in  recent  months  that  prevention  would  be 
the  centerpiece  of  our  crime-fighting  strategy  in  the  next  four 
years.  This  is  essential  if  we  are  to  build  on  the  foundation  we 
have  laid. 

In  the  last  four  years  we  have  worked  to  streamline  and 
strengthen  our  criminal  justice  system.  We  have  a  speedy  trial 
law,  a  fair  sentencing  law,  and  a  revised  juvenile  code.  We  have 
tough  new  penalties  for  drug  dealers. 

But,  good,  plain  common  sense  tells  us  that  the  best  way  to 
fight  crime  is  to  prevent  it.  That's  where  you  come  in,  because 
crime  prevention  can  succeed  only  if  it  is  done  at  the  grass  roots. 
That  means  that  thousands  of  people  in  every  community  in 
North  Carolina  are  going  to  have  to  get  involved. 

Some  very  promising  things  are  happening:  more  than  6,500 
neighborhoods  are  organized  into  Community  Watch.  We  can  do 
even  better.  I  want  that  number  raised  to  10,000  by  1985. 

About  100,000  4-H'ers  and  another  50,000  Girl  Scouts  are 
actively  involved  in  statewide  crime  prevention  programs.  And 
other  groups  like  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  will  soon  begin  similar  programs. 

In  Alleghany  County  the  crime  prevention  committee  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  young  people.  In  Pamlico  County 
more  than  150  members  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  are 
working  with  the  Junior  Woman's  Club  in  ''Operation  Identifica- 
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tion."  Similar  efforts  involving  young  people  are  under  way  in 
Alleghany,  Person,  and  Caswell  counties. 

We  can  do  even  better.  By  1985  I  want  us  to  involve  1  million 
young  people  in  crime  prevention.  There  are  so  many  things  they 
can  do:  they  can  mark  their  families'  valuables;  they  can  help  set 
up  a  Community  Watch  and  conduct  security  surveys  of  their 
homes.  The  possibilities  are  limitless. 

And  we  need  to  get  older  adults  involved  in  this  effort.  There 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  retired  citizens  all  across 
North  Carolina  who  want  to  help  if  only  someone  will  go  to  the 
trouble  to  ask  them. 

The  programs  I  have  talked  about — Community  Watch, 
Operation  I.D.,  and  so  on — are  of  critical  importance.  But  we 
must  be  equally  committed  to  the  task  of  keeping  people,  particu- 
larly young  people,  out  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

That  means  people  working  with  people.  One  on  one.  It  means 
a  caring  adult  showing  concern  for  a  troubled  young  person. 

We  can't  accomplish  all  of  these  things  simply  by  passing  laws 
and  filling  up  the  streets  with  police  officers.  There  must  be  a 
strong  and  active  partnership  between  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  our  citizens. 

I  want  crime  prevention  committees  organized  in  every  county 
in  this  state  by  the  end  of  this  year.  That  gives  us  only  a  few 
weeks,  but  I  believe  we  can  do  it. 

If  you  already  have  such  a  committee  in  your  county,  work  to 
strengthen  it  and  broaden  it.  Get  as  many  people  as  you  can 
involved.  If  there  is  not  a  committee  in  your  county,  you  need  to 
call  on  your  sheriff  or  police  chief  or  our  Crime  Prevention 
Division  in  state  government.  There  are  people  there  who  can 
give  you  the  information  and  assistance  you  need. 

I  will  never  accept  the  notion  that  we  as  a  society  are  helpless 
to  eliminate  crime.  I  do  recognize  that  government  can  never 
legislate  crime  out  of  existence.  But  caring  and  committed 
people,  working  with  law  enforcement  officers,  can  rise  to  any 
challenge. 

Those  of  you  here  today,  and  people  like  you  all  over  this  great 
state,  are  our  most  potent  and  enduring  weapon  in  the  fight 
against  crime.  You  have  my  utmost  confidence  and  total  support 
in  this  great  effort. 

1-95  BYPASS  DEDICATION 
Fayetteville,  December  15,  1980 

[The  Fayetteville  bypass  was  the  second  section  of  1-95  opened  by 
Governor  Hunt.  On  November  21, 1978,  he  spoke  at  Rock  Ridge  at  one  of 
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several  ribbon-cutting  ceremonies  marking  the  opening  of  new  seg- 
ments of  1-95.  He  said  it  had  been  so  difficult  to  select  a  location  for  the 
ceremony  opening  the  38-mile  stretch  that  the  decision  had  been  made 
to  hold  five  simultaneous  ceremonies.  These  were  held  near  Gold  Rock, 
Rocky  Mount,  Wilson,  Kenly,  and  the  governor's  home  of  Rock  Ridge. 

A  month  before  the  Rock  Ridge  opening,  on  October  13,  1978, 
Governor  Hunt  spoke  at  Winding  Stair  Gap  in  Macon  County.  Opening 
of  the  5-mile  stretch  of  U.S.  64  was  important,  the  governor  said, 
"because  it  represents  the  end  of  a  mighty  tough  job."  He  added  that  the 
project  had  had  many  problems  and  "that  it  was  only  right  to  schedule 
its  dedication  for  Friday  the  thirteenth."  In  a  more  serious  vein,  he  said 
the  highway  would  mean  a  lot  to  the  region,  that  there  were  many 
needs,  and  that  the  Board  of  Transportation  and  the  Aeronautics 
Council  had  conducted  twenty-eight  public  meetings  to  ask  local  people 
to  set  their  own  priorities  on  highway,  aviation,  and  public  trans- 
portation needs. 

Still  another  highway  dedication  occurred  a  few  weeks  before  the 
Fayetteville  bypass  was  dedicated.  This  one,  in  Winston-Salem  on 
October  22,  1980,  took  place  when  a  5.4-mile  stretch  of  U.S.  52  from 
Welcome  to  Winston-Salem  was  finished.  The  governor  said  it  was  "a 
strong  step  toward  connecting  1-40  in  Winston-Salem  with  Lexington, 
near  1-85."  The  state  was  acquiring  right-of-way  for  an  11.3-mile  stretch 
from  Welcome  to  Lexington,  which  would  be  the  final  section  of  the 
highway.  The  governor  devoted  most  of  his  talk  to  the  highway  needs 
and  lack  of  resources  to  keep  pace  with  demands.  Deterioration  of  roads, 
defective  bridges,  potholes,  and  other  problems  faced  the  state. 
Governor  Hunt  told  his  audience:  "If  we  let  our  transportation  system 
crumble,  we  can  write  off  our  hopes  for  economic  development,  we  can 
write  off  our  hopes  for  attracting  even  more  good-paying  industry,  and 
we  can  write  off  our  hopes  for  a  better  economic  future  for  the  people  of 
North  Carolina."  He  said  he  was  ''not  writing  off  those  hopes.  I  believe 
North  Carolinians  will  face  this  problem  responsibly  and  straight- 
forwardly." 

A  few  days  after  the  dedication  of  the  U.S.  52  segment.  Governor  Hunt 
cut  the  ribbon  in  Asheville  at  Beaucatcher  Mountain  Pass.  He  said  that 
the  October  31,  1980,  ceremony  marked  "the  breaking  of  a  stranglehold 
on  Asheville  and  western  North  Carolina."  The  bottleneck  at  the  tunnel 
had  hindered  tourism  development  and  commuter  travel,  according  to 
the  governor.  He  predicted  that  in  the  future  "we  will  look  on  this  project 
as  the  gateway  to  the  Land  of  the  Sky."  Though  the  project  had  been 
controversial,  the  governor  said  it  had  been  worthwhile,  that  there  were 
'*no  gains  without  pains."  He  went  on  to  discuss  the  future  of  North 
Carolina's  transportation  system,  saying  there  would  have  to  be  tough 
decisions  if  the  state's  highways  were  kept  in  good  repair  and  if  other 
needs  were  met. 

The  opening  of  the  bypass  around  Fayetteville  had  been  long  awaited 
by  people  who  had  had  to  go  through  the  busy  Cumberland  County  city 
as  they  traveled  north  and  south.] 

This  is  a  great  day  for  Fayetteville,  Cumberland  County,  and 
southeastern  North  Carolina. 
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The  1-95  bj^ass  has  been  critically  needed  for  many  years. 
That  dangerous  bottleneck  on  Eastern  Boulevard,  where  many 
people  have  been  killed  and  injured,  has  been  relieved.  This 
stretch  of  highway  is  going  to  save  lives. 

And  this  long-awaited  project  is  another  significant  mile- 
stone in  our  efforts  to  complete  the  interstate  highway  system  in 
North  Carolina.  With  the  completion  of  1-95  in  our  state  later  this 
year,  we  will  have  opened  to  traffic  770  miles  of  interstate 
highway— about  90  percent  of  the  mileage  that  has  been 
approved  for  North  Carolina. 

This  19-mile  stretch  of  pavement,  and  others  like  it,  are  vitally 
important  to  the  economic  future  of  North  Carolina.  There  are 
hundreds  of  factors  that  help  determine  whether  or  not  we  are 
able  to  bring  in  better  jobs  for  our  people;  but  without  a  first- 
rate  transportation  system,  economic  growth  stops. 

It's  as  true  today  as  it  ever  was:  good  roads  mean  good  jobs. 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  increasing  cost  of  highway  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  and  declining  gasoline-tax  revenues, 
have  put  a  severe  strain  on  our  highway  fund.  At  a  time  when 
North  Carolina  is  on  the  verge  of  a  new  economic  era,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  finance  projects  like  this  one. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  I  appointed  a  Blue  Ribbon  Study  Com- 
mission, chaired  by  a  former  governor  and  retired  supreme  court 
justice,  Dan  K.  Moore,  to  look  at  our  transportation  needs  and 
possible  ways  of  meeting  those  needs.  Tomorrow  I  will  be  in 
Raleigh  to  receive  formally  the  Moore  Commission's  report  and 
recommendations. 

But  before  I  act  on  those  recommendations,  I  intend  to  see  that 
we  are  doing  everything  possible  to  save  money  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  We  have  already  done  some 
things  in  that  department  to  maximize  efficiency  and  save  the 
taxpayers'  money.  For  example,  we  eliminated  more  than  700 
positions  in  the  department.  Further,  we  have  pursued  an  excel- 
lent pay-incentive  program  to  increase  employee  productivity, 
and  that  program  has  resulted  in  an  annual  savings  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

The  consolidation  of  equipment  and  staff  in  the  Transporta- 
tion Computer  Center  has  reduced  costs  by  about  $341,000  a 
year. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  we  enacted  a 
modified  cash -flow  system  of  financing  our  highway  program.^ 
This  is  helping  us  to  cope  with  the  present  financial  crunch  by 
making  better  use  of  available  funds. 

In  the  Department  of  Transportation,  and  throughout  state 
government,  we  have  implemented  a  freeze  on  hiring.  We  are 
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filling  only  those  vacant  positions  that  are  absolutely  essential 
to  maintaining  services. 

Secretary  Bradshaw,  his  staff,  and  the  Board  of  Transpor- 
tation are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  to  cut  and  save 
wherever  they  can,  but  I  am  going  to  be  asking  even  more  of 
them  in  the  next  few  months. 

I'm  going  to  be  asking  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
take  still  another  look  to  see  if  we  can  save  even  more  money. 

In  times  like  these,  we  in  state  government  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  our  citizens  to  make  absolutely  sure  that  their  money  is 
being  frugally  managed. 

I  want  to  involve  the  public  and  Department  of  Transportation 
employees  in  this  effort.  I  want  people  to  call  or  write  my  office 
with  any  ideas  they  might  have  to  help  us  save,  whether  it 
relates  to  highway  construction  and  maintenance  or  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

And  no  idea  is  too  inconsequential.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example:  the  Department  of  Transportation  recently  began 
reducing  the  width  of  the  median  strips  on  highway  projects. 
That  doesn't  sound  like  much,  but  that  change  alone  has  saved 
the  taxpayers  $100,000. 

We  need  more  ideas  like  that  one.  I  don't  know  how  much  more 
money  we're  going  to  be  able  to  save,  but  I  promise  you  this: 
before  I  act  on  the  report  of  the  Moore  Commission,  I  am  going  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  saving  every  dime  we  can  possibly  save. 
This  is  a  job  for  all  of  us,  and  I  am  asking  for  your  help. 


^Section  62,  "Cash  Flow/Highway  Fund  Appropriations,"  of  "An  Act  to 
Modify  Current  Operations  and  Capital  Improvements  Appropriations  for  North 
CaroKna  State  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1980-81,  and  to  Make  Other 
Changes  in  the  Budget  Operation  of  the  State"  amended  Article  1  of  Chapter  143 
of  the  General  Statutes  by  adding  a  new  section,  G.S.  143-28.1.  The  act  was 
ratified  June  20,  1980,  and  this  provision  relating  to  the  Highway  Fund  became 
effective  on  July  1,  1980.  A^.C.  Session  Laws,  1979,  Second  Session,  1980,  c.  1137, 
s.  62. 


DEDICATION  OF  INTEGON  BUILDING 

Winston-Salem,  December  17,  1980 

[The  Integon  Corporation's  eighteen-story  building  in  downtown 
Winston -Sal em  was  to  house  some  850  employees.  See  "Integon  Corp.:  A 
Many-sided  Company  Where  Customers'  Needs  Are  Served,"  We  the 
People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVIII  (January,  1980),  38-39,  for  more 
information  about  the  Integon  Corporation.] 
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It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today. 

It's  entirely  appropriate  that  one  of  the  last  buildings  I  will 
dedicate  during  my  first  administration  is  the  Integon  Building. 

Without  companies  like  Integon,  the  tremendous  economic 
growth  that  has  occurred  in  North  Carolina  during  the  past 
decades  and  especially  the  more  recent  years  couldn't  have 
occurred.  Integon  and  all  the  service  companies  have  made 
possible  the  new  industrial  plant  and  plant  expansion  dedication 
ceremonies. 

Integon  and  North  Carolina  have  grown  hand-in-glove.  Sixty 
years  ago,  Integon  was  a  company  with  a  staff  of  fewer  than  ten. 
North  Carolina  was  a  state  dominated  by  agriculture  with  a 
handful  of  major  companies. 

Now  Integon  has  become  a  diversified  company  with  900 
employees  in  this  building  alone  and  250  agents  throughout  the 
state,  and  policyholders  in  36  states. 

During  the  same  period.  North  Carolina  also  has  become 
increasingly  diversified  with  electronics,  transportation,  and 
chemicals  joining  the  traditional  industries  of  textiles,  furniture, 
and  tobacco  as  important  parts  of  our  economy. 

And  while  the  jobs  and  protection  Integon  provides  for  our 
citizens  have  been  extremely  important  to  North  Carolina, 
Integon 's  effect  on  our  growth  and  state  have  been  felt  in  many 
other  ways. 

Integon  has  invested  millions  of  dollars  through  mortgage 
loans  to  build  places  to  work  and  shop.  All  over  the  state  there 
are  signs  on  construction  sites  saying  this  shopping  center  or 
that  medical  building  is  being  financed  through  Integon 
Corporation. 

Your  real  estate  subsidiary  contributes  to  the  state's  travel 
industry  through  its  ownership  of  motels  in  Winston-Salem  and 
Charlotte. 

The  Integon  Foundation  has  provided  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  our  universities,  to  the  N.C.  Symphony,  the  North 
Carolina  Burn  Center,  the  North  Carolina  Zoo,  and  to  our  state 
museums. 

Integon  employees  sit  on  the  boards  of  colleges,  volunteer 
organizations,  industry,  and  civic  groups. 

This  building  is  yet  another  benefit  to  our  state.  I'm  particu- 
larly pleased  you  chose  to  remain  in  the  downtown  area. 

Just  as  you  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  your  new  building,  you 
should  be  of  your  many  civic  endeavors,  your  financial  growth, 
and  for  the  protection  you  provide  the  people  of  this  state. 

I  thank  Mr.  Collette^  and  Mr.  DulP  and  other  officials  for  their 
decision  to  make  the  type  of  positive  commitment  to  North 
Carolina  represented  by  this  building. 
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I  thank  each  and  every  Integon  employee  who  has  helped  build 
this  outstanding  company  and  therefore  has  made  this  day 
possible.  We  thank  all  of  you  for  setting  such  a  fine  example  of 
how  business,  civic  spirit,  and  community  pride  can  and  should 
go  hand  in  hand. 


^  John  Edwin  Collette  (1918-  ),  native  of  Davie  County;  resident  of  Winston- 
Salem;  B.S.  in  math,  Wake  Forest  University;  with  Security  life  &  Trust 
Company  (now  Integon  Corp.),  Winston-Salem,  1939-1941;  major,  USAAF,  1941- 
1946;  returned  to  corporation  in  1946,  serving  as  comptroller,  1949-1955,  second 
vice-president,  comptroller,  1955-1960;  vice-president,  1960-1962;  president,  1962- 
1979;  chairman  of  the  board,  since  1979.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1980-1981, 1, 676; 
"Integon  Corp.:  A  Many-sided  Company  Where  Customers'  Needs  Are  Served," 
We  the  People  of  North  Carolina,  XXXVIII  (January,  1980),  38-39. 

^Carl  Arey  Dull,  Jr.  (1918-  ),  native  and  resident  of  Winston-Salem;  B.S.  in 
business  administration.  Wake  Forest  University;  realtor,  insurance  agent, 
Winston-Salem,  1939-1941;  with  Integon  Corp.  since  1946;  secretary,  vice- 
president,  assistant  treasurer,  1960-1979;  vice-president,  assistant  treasurer, 
1979;  president,  chief  executive  officer,  since  1979.  Who's  Who  in  the  South  and 
Southwest,  1980-1981,  205. 


OMITTED  SPEECHES  AND  STATEMENTS 


[During  his  first  administration,  Governor  Hunt  delivered  far  more 
speeches  and  issued  many  more  statements  than  could  be  published  in  a 
single  volume.  G.S.  121-6(b)  provides  that  the  public  papers  ''be 
compiled  and  a  selection  made  therefrom"  by  the  editor  of  the  volume. 
The  law  further  provides  that  there  be  a  volume  for  each  four-year  term. 
In  selecting  materials  to  be  published,  an  effort  was  made  to  choose 
representative  addresses  and  statements  that  would  reflect  a  balanced 
picture  of  developments  in  North  Carolina  during  the  four  years  covered 
by  this  volume.  Some  speeches  are  summarized  or  noted  in  headnotes  to 
others  that  are  published  in  full;  those  so  noted  are  indicated  on  the  list 
below  by  an  asterisk. 

In  addition  to  addresses  and  statements  for  which  there  was  prepared 
copy,  the  governor  often  spoke  extemporaneously  or  from  brief  notes. 
Governor  Hunt's  weekly  schedules  listed  many  speeches  for  which  there 
was  no  press  copy;  these  are  included  on  the  following  list  and  are 
marked  by  a  dagger.  It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  he  spoke  briefly 
on  other  occasions  which  the  schedule  shows  he  attended,  such  as 
dinners,  rallies,  plant  tours,  and  the  like;  these  events  are  not,  however, 
included  on  the  list.] 

1977 

January  11,  Statement  on  Appointment  of  Winberry  as  Legis- 
lative Counsel,  Raleigh* 
January  24,  Swearing-in  of  Ethics  Board,  Raleigh* 
January  24,  Statement  on  Energy,  Raleigh 
January  25,  Foresight  News  Conference,  Raleighf 
January  25,  Sir  Walter  Cabinet,  Raleight 
January  25,  Durham  Merchants  Association,  Durham 
January  27,  North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Chapel  Hill* 
January  29,  North  Carolina  Medical  Society  Conference, 
Raleigh* 

February  2,  Statement  on  Energy,  Raleigh* 
February  4,  Henderson ville  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Hendersonville 
February  5,  Jaycees  Awards  Luncheon,  Raleigh 
February  7,  Statement  on  Energy,  Raleigh* 
February  9,  Topping-out  Ceremony,  Miller  Brev^ng  Company, 

Edent 

February  10,  Boy  Scouts  Report,  Raleigh 

February  15,  N.C.  Public  Service  Awards  [Leo  Jenkins],  Raleigh 


*Referred  to  in  headnote 
tNo  press  copy 
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February  21,  Statement  on  Nathan  Yelton  Being  Named  to 

Office  for  Aging  Post,  Raleigh 
February  25,  N.C.  Farm  Press  Institute,  Raleighf 
February  26,  Eastern  North  CaroUna  State  of  Israel  Tribute 

Dinner,  Raleight 
March  19,  Statement  on  Progress  of  Hunt  Administration* 
March  24,  Statement  on  Swearing-in  of  Phil  Carlton,  Raleigh* 
March  28,  Keep  North  Carolina  Beautiful,  Raleigh 
March  29,  Stagville  Preservation  Center,  Durham* 
April  7,  Governor's  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism, 

Wilmington* 

April  15,  Governor's  Council  on  Employment  of  the 

Handicapped,  Raleighf 
April  27,  Statement  on  U.S.  70  Bypass  around  New  Bern, 

Raleigh* 

May  11,  Legislative  Interns  for  1977,  Raleight 
May  13,  Atlantic  Christian  College  Commencement,  Wilson* 
May  14,  North  Carolina  State  University  Commencement, 
Raleigh* 

May  19,  Crime  Prevention  Seminar,  Raleight 
May  20,  Chicken-Cooking  Contest,  Raleigh 
May  21,  Duke  Homestead  State  Historic  Site  Dedication, 
Durham* 

May  24,  Lenoir-Rhyne  College,  Hickory* 

May  25,  Statement  on  Crime  Legislation,  Raleigh 

May  25,  Dedication  of  Carter  Carburetor  Company,  Sanfordt 

May  27,  Board  Meeting  of  National  Assembly  of  Governmental 

Employees,  Raleight 
May  27,  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Cooperative  Stabilization 

Corporation,  Raleight 
June  10,  Summer  Interns,  Raleight 
June  15,  Opening  of  U.S.  70,  New  Bemt 
June  15,  Water  Resources  Forum,  Research  Triangle  Park 
June  17,  North  Carolina  Bar  Association,  Asheville* 
June  20,  Testimony  before  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Rural 

Housing,  Raleight 
June  25,  Hyde  Ferry  Luncheon,  Swan  Quarter* 
July  6,  Statement  on  Crime  Legislation,  Raleigh* 
July  19,  North  Carolina  Association  of  ABC  Boards,  Asheville* 
July  20,  Primary  Reading  Program,  Staff  Development 

Conference,  Region  1,  Murfreesborot 
July  23,  Introduction  of  Senator  Dale  Bumpers,  Raleigh* 


*Ref erred  to  in  headnote 
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July  25,  Primary  Reading  Program,  Staff  Development 

Conference,  Region  3,  Raleighf 
July  27,  Primary  Reading  Program,  Staff  Development 

Conference,  Region  7,  Hickory t 
July  28,  North  Carolina  Police  Executives  Association  and 

North  Carolina  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  Banquet, 

Wrightsville  Beacht 
July  29,  Primary  Reading  Program,  Staff  Development 

Conference,  Region  6,  Charlotte! 
August  2,  Primary  Reading  Program,  Staff  Development 

Conference,  Region  8,  Swannanoat 
August  2,  North  Carolina  Sheriffs  Association,  Ashevillef 
August  4,  Primary  Reading  Program,  Staff  Development 

Conference,  Region  2,  Goldsborot 
August  4,  Pine  Valley  High  School  (Part  of  Region  2,  Primary 

Reading  Program  Conference),  Wilmingtonf 
August  6,  Robertson  Memorial  YMCA,  Haywood  County 
August  8,  North  Carolina  Vocational  Education  Staff 

Development  Conference,  Greensborot 
August  8,  North  Carolina  Plant  Food  Association, 

Asheville 

August  9,  Primary  Reading  Program,  Staff  Development 

Conference,  Region  5,  Greensborot 
August  9,  Primary  Reading  Program,  Staff  Development 

Conference,  Region  5,  Burlingtont 
August  11,  Primary  Reading  Program,  Staff  Development 

Conference,  Region  4,  Fayette villet 
August  15,  Primary  Reading  Program,  Staff  Development 

Conference,  Region  6,  Charlottef 
August  17,  Statement  on  Primary  Reading  Program,  Raleigh 
August  18,  Primary  Reading  Program,  Staff  Development 

Conference,  Region  3,  Durhamt 
August  25,  Washington  City  Schools,  Beaufort  County  Schools, 

and  Industrial  Teachers,  Aurorat 
August  26,  North  Carolina  Realtors  Association,  Raleigh 
September  14,  Outline  of  Remarks  at  Research  Resource 

Management  Conference,  Asheville 
September  16,  United  Way  Statewide  Planning  Board,  Southern 

Pinest 

September  16,  Davidson  Farm-City  Luncheon,  Davidson* 
September  17,  Women's  Forum,  Raleighf 
September  19,  Motor  Carriers  Association,  Pinehurst 


*Ref erred  to  in  headnote 
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September  23,  North  Carolina  Democratic  Women,  Conoverf 
September  23,  North  Carolina  State  Government  Employees 

Association,  Greensboro* 
September  23,  Community  Ridge  Child  Care  Center,  Hickory 
September  24,  North  Carolina  Association  of  Retarded  Citizens, 

Boonet 

September  29,  North  Carolina  Public  Health  Association, 
Wilmington* 

October  1,  National  Guard  Association,  Fayetteville 
October  3,  United  Methodist  Church  Women,  Greensborof 
October  6,  Dedication  of  Horace  Barnes  Airport  Terminal, 
Lumbertont 

October  11,  Gaston  Community  Watch,  Gastonia 
October  12,  Greensboro  Rotary  Club,  Greensboro 
October  18,  North  Carolina  League  of  Municipalities, 
Greensborof 

October  18,  Outline  of  Remarks  to  North  Carolina  Nurses 

Association,  Raleigh 
October  19,  Conference  of  Corporate  Chief  Executive  Officers, 

Durhamt 

October  19,  North  Carolina  Association  of  Certified  Public 

Accountants,  Chapel  Hill 
October  21,  Six-County  Industrial  Development  Meeting, 

Warrentont 

October  26,  Timken  Company  Groundbreaking  and  Luncheon, 
Lincolnton* 

October  26,  Wilson  County  Democratic  Party  Rally,  Wilsont 
October  28,  North  Carolina  Bar  Association,  Charlotte* 
November  2,  Graftek  Groundbreaking  and  Press  Conference, 
Raleigh* 

November  3,  North  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Universities,  Asheville* 
November  18,  Boards  of  State  Employees  Associations, 

Raleigh* 

November  19,  Exchange  Clubs  of  Wake  County,  Raleigh 
November  22,  Mount  Olive  College  Board  of  Trustees, 
Mount  OHvet 

November  22,  Mount  Olive  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mount 
OHve* 

November  28,  North  Carolina  Driver  of  the  Year  Award 

Presentation,  Raleight 
November  28,  North  Carolina  Awards  Dinner,  Raleight 
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December  2,  Statement  on  Closer  Relationships  between 

Schools  and  People,  Raleigh* 
December  7,  North  Carolina  Home  Builders  Association, 

Raleigh* 

December  13,  Rocky  Mount  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rocky 
Mount 

December  13,  Raleigh  City  Council  Swearing-in,  Raleigh 
December  21,  Statement  on  Plans  for  Economic  Development 
Conference,  Raleigh* 


1978 

January  10,  Governor's  Conference  on  Balanced  Growth  and 

Economic  Development,  Charlotte* 
January  13,  Stanly  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Misenheimert 

January  16,  Freightliner  Announcement,  Mount  Holly* 
January  18,  Statement  on  Tobacco  Problems,  Raleigh* 
January  20,  Miller  Brewing  Company  Announcement  and 

Luncheon,  Reidsvillet 
January  24,  Meeting  on  Schools  and  Status  Offenders,  Raleigh* 
February  15,  Commission  for  Mental  Health  and  Mental 

Retardation  Services,  Raleight 
March  2,  Gulf  Propane  Terminal  Announcement,  Morehead 

City* 

March  8,  Angus  Fire  Armour  Corporation  Plant  Dedication, 
Angier* 

March  9,  Franklin  County  Democratic  Women,  Louisburg* 
March  11,  Rally  for  Congressman  Hefner,  Misenheimert 
March  17,  International  Reading  Association,  Winston-Salem* 
March  21,  Governor's  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism, 

Winston-Salem* 
March  22,  Presentation  of  Public  Service  Award,  North 

Carolina  Citizens  Association,  Raleight 
March  28,  Governor's  Commission  on  Governmental 

Productivity,  Raleigh 
March  29,  Vanceboro  Medical  Center  Dedication,  Vanceboro* 
March  29,  Aurora  Medical  Center  Dedication,  Aurora* 
March  31,  Philip  Morris  Announcement,  Concord* 
March  31,  Symposium  on  Arts  Reporting  and  Criticism  in 

North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 
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April  1,  Introduction  of  Juanita  Kreps,  Raleigh 
April  25,  Dedication  of  Asa  Thurston  Mental  Health  Center, 
Taylorsville* 

April  25,  Dedication  of  Catawba  County  Public  Health  Center, 
Hickoryt 

April  25,  Community  Education  Day,  Charlotte* 
April  25,  Mecklenburg  Democratic  Party,  Charlotte* 
April  27,  Dedication  of  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 

Workplace  Building,  Winston-Salemf 
May  2,  Charge  to  Governor's  Advisory  Task  Force  on  Small 

Woodlot  Management,  Raleigh 
May  2,  Statement  on  Death  of  Joseph  Marvin  Hunt,  Jr., 

Raleigh* 

May  4,  Albemarle  Area  Development  Association,  Hertford* 
May  10,  Youth  Involvement  Day,  Raleighf 
May  10,  Union  Carbide  Day,  Raleigh 

May  10,  Announcement  on  J.  E.  Sirrine  Company,  Research 

Triangle  Park* 
May  11,  Fifty  Club,  Research  Triangle  Park 
May  12,  East  Carolina  University  Commencement,  Green villef 
May  16,  Testimony  before  Congressional  Subcommittee  on 

Small  Cities,  Washington,  D.C.f 
May  17,  Caldwell  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lenoir 
May  17,  Dedication  of  Clark  Equipment  Company  Plant, 

Statesville* 

May  18,  Lexington  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Raleigh 
May  19,  Close-up  Peace  College,  Raleighf 
May  22,  Statement  at  Energy  Institute  Press  Conference, 
Raleigh 

May  23,  Dedication  of  Onslow  County  Mental  Health  Center, 

Jacksonvillet 
May  23,  Asheboro  Kiwanis  Club,  Asheboro 
May  25,  North  Carolina  Independent  Telephone  Companies, 

Green  sborot 

May  26,  Welcome  to  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Cooperative 

Stabilization  Corporation,  Raleighf 
June  7,  North  Carolina  Association  of  Volunteer  Administrators 

Conference,  Winston-Salem* 
June  12,  Campbell  Soup  Company  Announcement,  Maxtonf 
June  17,  American  Dance  Festival,  Durhamf 
June  27,  Testimony  before  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 

Delinquency,  Washington,  D.C.t 
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June  28,  Dedication  of  Wilson  to  Bailey  Portion  of  U.S.  264* 
July  [n.d.].  Overview  of  Statewide  Prison  Construction,  Raleigh* 
July  [n.d.].  Summary  of  Central  Prison  Renovation,  Raleigh* 
July  14,  North  Carolina  Superintendents  Conference, 
Wilmington 

July  15,  Installation  of  Officers,  North  Carolina  Young 

Democrats,  Ashevillef 
July  18,  North  Carolina  State  Principals,  Wilmingtont 
July  27,  Bryan  Park  Dedication,  Greensboro* 
July  28,  Limiberton  Housing  Dedication,  Lumberton* 
July  28,  Strike  at  the  Wind,  Lumberton 
August  1,  Wake  County  Bar  Association,  Raleighf 
August  3,  Governor's  School  East,  Laurinburg,  August  3, 1978* 
August  16,  Testimony  before  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 

Laws  and  Procedures  of  the  Committee  for  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.C.f 
August  21,  Tribute  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Jones,  Fayettevillet 
August  31,  North  Carolina  Community  Development  Council, 

Raleighf 

September  7,  Dedication  of  Washington  County  Resource 

Center,  Plymouth* 
September  8,  State  Employees  Convention,  Winston-Salemt 
September  11,  Rededication  of  Raleigh  Memorial  Auditorium, 

Raleigh 

September  13,  Energy  Management  Exposition,  Raleigh* 
September  14,  Statement  on  Selection  of  Superior  Court  Judges, 
Raleigh* 

September  22,  Ribbon  Cutting,  BeA  Fastners,  Hamlett 
September  22,  Introduction  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Chuck  Robb 

of  Virginia  to  Democratic  Women's  Convention,  Durham t 
September  29,  Dedication  of  Winkler  Building,  Appalachian 

State  University,  Boone* 
September  30,  Northeaster,  Nags  Head* 
October  5,  Statement  on  Fight  against  Crime,  Raleigh* 
October  7,  Introduction  of  Governor  Julian  Carroll,  Asheville* 
October  10,  Onslow  Business-Industry  Association,  Jacksonville 
October  10,  Brunswick  County  Democratic  Rally,  Shallotte* 
October  10,  Eight-County  Democratic  Rally,  Greenville* 
October  12,  Dedication  of  E.  R.  Squibb  Plant,  Kenly* 
October  12,  Statement  on  Industry,  Symphony,  Tourism, 

Raleigh 

October  13,  Highway  64  Dedication,  Winding  Stair  Gap* 
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October  20,  North  Carolina  Land  Use  Congress,  Raleigh* 
October  20,  Opening  of  Catawba  County  Democratic 

Headquarters,  Hickoryt 
October  20,  Tenth  District  Rally,  Lenoirf 
October  21,  Eighth  District  Rally,  China  Grovef 
October  24,  Davidson  County  Democratic  Rally,  Lexingtont 
October  25,  Extension  Homemakers,  Raleigh 
October  26,  Dedication  of  Regtrol  Plant,  Spindale* 
October  28,  John  H.  Wheeler  Tribute,  Raleigh* 
October  31,  Stanly  County  Democratic  Rally,  Albemarlet 
November  1,  Primary  Care  Task  Force  Meeting,  Raleigh* 
November  1,  Second  District  Democratic  Rally,  Wilsonf 
November  2,  North  Carolina  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  Day, 

Winston-Salemt 
November  3,  School  Board  Association,  Winston-Salem 
November  4,  Fourth  District  Rally,  Raleighf 
November  9,  North  Carolina  Awards  Dinner,  Raleight 
November  10,  State  PTA  Convention,  High  Point 
November  14,  Western  Carolina  University,  Asheville* 
November  15,  Conference  on  Raising  a  New  Generation, 

Asheville* 

November  21,  1-95  Ribbon-Cutting  Ceremonies,  Rock  Ridge* 
November  21,  State  Ports  Authority,  Greenville* 
November  27,  Dedication  of  Highway  64,  Nashvillef 
November  27,  Notes  for  Southern  Bell  Board  of  Directors 

Dinner,  Raleigh 
December  5,  Dedication  of  Mountain  View  Medical  Center, 

Hays* 

December  5,  Burke  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Morgantonf 
December  6,  Rural  Transportation  Committee,  Raleigh* 
December  6,  Emplojnnent  Security  Commission  Local 

Managers  Meeting,  Raleigh 
December  7,  Ribbon-Cutting  Ceremony,  U.S.  264,  Wilson* 
December  11,  Raleigh  Rotary  Club,  Raleigh 
December  12,  North  Carolina  Citizens  Association  Legislative 

Conference,  Raleigh* 
December  15,  Presentation  of  Governor  Holshouser  Papers, 

Raleight 
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January  10,  Present  Outstanding  Pork  Award,  Raleight 

January  16,  Sir  Walter  Cabinet,  Raleigh 

January  26,  Present  Distinguished  Citizens  Award,  John 

Ewing,  Raleight 
January  31,  Statement  on  Governor's  Itinerary,  Raleigh 
February  1,  Business  and  Professional  Women  Legislative  Day, 

Raleigh 

February  13,  Young  Farmers  and  Ranchers  Leadership 

Conference,  Raleigh 
February  14,  Statement  on  Energy  and  on  Productivity 

Conference,  Raleigh 
February  17,  North  Carolina  Human  Relations  Council, 

Raleigh* 

February  20,  National  School  Volunteer  Conference, 

Winston-Salem* 
March  7,  Elon  College  Founders  Day,  Elon  College* 
March  9,  Chowan  River  Meeting,  Opening  Remarks* 
March  9,  Youth  Legislative  Assembly,  Raleigh 
March  13,  Dedication  of  Novo  Biochemical  Industries,  Inc., 

Franklinton* 

March  14,  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Cooperative 

Extension  Associations,  Raleight 
March  15,  Statement  on  Balanced  Growth  Policy  Act,  Raleigh* 
March  16,  North  Carolina  Head  Start  Meeting,  Raleight 
March  22,  Leaders  of  North  Carolina  State  Employees 

Association,  Raleigh* 
March  24,  Teen-Dems  Convention,  Apex* 
March  28,  International  Student  Day,  Raleigh 
March  28,  Rutherford  County  Plant  Announcement, 

Rutherfordton* 
March  30,  Student  Legislature,  Raleigh 
April  11,  Presentation  of  Distinguished  Service  Medal  to 

Mrs.  Ray  Brantley  for  Mr.  Brantley,  Raleight 
April  11,  Plant  Announcement  for  Grover,  Raleigh* 
April  11,  Dedication  of  Community  School  Building,  Athens 

Drive  School,  Raleight 
April  19,  Dedication  of  Reynolds  Metals  Company  Plant, 

Salisbury* 

April  19,  Welcome,  Friendship  Force,  Raleight 
April  20,  Mental  Health  Conference,  Raleigh 
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April  24,  International  Reading  Association,  Atlanta,  Georgia* 
April  26,  General  Electric  Executives,  Raleight 
April  28,  Ashe  County  Airport  Dedication,  Jefferson* 
April  28,  Dedication  of  Wey  Building,  Boone* 
May  3,  Statement  on  Family  Violence  Bill,  Raleigh 
May  3,  Lexington  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Raleigh* 
May  4,  Interim  Balanced  Growth  Board,  Raleigh 
May  4,  Twentieth  Class  Reunion,  North  Carolina  State 
University 

May  5,  Nutrition  for  a  New  Generation  Fair,  Raleigh* 
May  8,  Introduction  of  Gerald  M.  Rafshoon,  Raleigh* 
May  8,  Raleigh  Senior  Volunteers,  Raleigh 
May  10,  Governor's  Council  on  Employment  of  the 

Handicapped,  Raleigh* 
May  12,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Commencement,  Charlotte 
May  15,  National  Transportation  Week  Ceremony,  Raleight 
May  15,  Tom  Bradshaw  Roast,  Raleigh 
May  19,  Introduction  of  Governor  Richard  Riley,  Raleigh* 
May  21,  Announcement  of  GKN  Plant,  Burlington* 
May  24,  First  Annual  State  Mathematics  Contest,  Research 

Triangle  Park* 
May  25,  Welcome,  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Stabilization 

Corporation,  Raleight 
June  1,  Statement  on  Fair-Sentencing  Legislation,  Raleigh 
June  5,  Thomasville  Furniture  Industries,  Thomasville 
June  6,  Statement  on  Robbery  Reward  Program,  Raleigh* 
June  11,  Presentation  of  Marksmanship  Trophies  to  Winners  of 

"Governor's  Trophy  Match,"  Raleight 
June  12,  Notes  for  Remarks  at  Reception  for  Highway  Patrol, 

Raleigh 

June  13,  Halifax  County  Elected  Officials,  Roanoke  Rapids 
June  13,  Hunt  High  School  Graduation,  Wilson 
June  15,  Boys  State,  Winston-Salem 
June  15,  Girls  State,  Greensboro 
July  5,  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  Fair,  Sparta 
July  6,  Statement  on  Regulations  Governing  Truckers,  Raleigh* 
July  12,  Rural  Transportation  Task  Force,  Raleigh* 
July  12,  Dedication  of  North  Carolina  State  Bar  Building, 
Raleigh 

July  12,  Statement  on  Industrial  Growth  and  Tourism,  Raleigh* 
July  13,  Albemarle-Stanly  County  Airport,  Albemarle* 
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July  13,  Pee  Dee  River  Bridge  Dedication,  Albemarle* 
July  16,  North  Carolina  Postmasters  Convention,  Raleigh 
July  16,  State  Superintendent's  Training  Conference  for 

Principals,  Wilmington* 
July  16,  Community  Colleges,  Interim  Planning  Commission, 

Raleight 

July  24,  Dedication  of  White  Oak  Medical  Center,  Maysville* 

July  25,  North  Carolina  4-H  Congress,  Raleigh 

July  25,  Industrial  Announcement,  Rocky  Mount* 

July  25,  Business-Industry  Associates,  Kenansvillet 

July  28,  North  Carolina  Young  Democrats,  Installation  of 

Officers,  Raleight 
July  30,  North  Carolina  Savings  and  Loan  League,  White 

Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia* 
July  30,  Groundbreaking  for  Chicopee  Manufacturing 

Company,  Benson* 
July  31,  Governor's  School  West,  Winston-Salem* 
August  1,  Blue-Ribbon  Study  Commission  on  Transportation 

Needs  and  Financing,  Raleigh* 
August  6,  North  Carolina  Sheriffs  Association,  Brevard 
August  7,  Adopt-a-School  Program,  Raleight 
August  7,  International  Convention  of  Pentecostal  Holiness 

Church,  Raleigh* 
August  8,  Home  Builders  Association  of  Charlotte,  Charlotte 
August  9,  Davie  County  Masonic  Picnic,  Mocksvillet 
August  9,  Dedication  of  Larry  Buchanan  School  Building, 

Juvenile  Evaluation  Center,  Swannanoat 
August  17,  North  Carolina  County  Commissioners  Association, 

Raleigh* 

August  18,  Wilson  Appreciation  Day,  Wilson 
August  20,  Kickoff  Guilford  County  School  Year,  Greensboro 
August  21,  Glidden  Metals  Announcement,  Research  Triangle 
Park* 

August  21,  Kickoff  Sampson  County  School  Year,  Sampson 
County 

August  21,  Harnett  County  Precinct  Appreciation  Night,  Dunn 
August  22,  Announcement,  ESB/Ray-O-Vac,  Raleigh* 
August  23,  Elected  Officials  from  Yadkin  County,  Yadkinville 
August  30,  East  Chatham  Medical  Center  Dedication,  Pittsbora* 
September  5,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Wilmingtont 
September  5,  Luncheon,  Law  Enforcement  Building, 
Morehead  Cityt 
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September  6,  Groundbreaking  for  Northern  Telecom,  Research 

Triangle  Park* 
September  7,  Ralph  Wilson  Plastics  Company,  Fletcher* 
September  7,  Awards  Ceremony  for  Staff  Members,  Western 

Carolina  Center,  Morgantonf 
September  7,  Banquet  Honoring  Senator  Sam  Ervin,  Morganton 
September  8,  North  Carolina  State  Employees  Convention, 

Winston-Salem* 
September  10,  Telecommunications  Board,  Raleight 
September  11,  United  Way  Kickoff,  Raleigh 
September  18,  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  Auxiliary, 

Chapel  Hill 

September  18,  Dedication  of  Orange  Family  Medical  Center, 

Hillsborough* 
September  19,  Fifth  Freedom  Living  Housing  Show, 

Winston-Salem* 
September  19,  Dedication  of  Hyde  County  Health  and 

Community  Center,  Swan  Quarter* 
September  20,  Dedication  of  Hope  Harbor  Detoxification 

Center,  Fayetteville* 
September  20,  Dedication  of  Cottages  at  O'Berry  Center, 

Goldsboro* 

September  20,  Wayne  County  Agriculture  Fair,  Goldsboro 
September  21,  North  Carolina  Democratic  Women's  Convention, 
Burlington* 

September  22,  Dedication  of  Albert  Coates  Local  Government 

Center,  Raleigh* 
September  27,  North  Carolina  State  Grange,  Raleighf 
October  8,  North  Carolina  Social  Services  Institute, 

Winston-Salem* 
October  10,  Youth  Involvement  Day,  Raleight 
October  10,  First  Annual  Personnel  Conference,  Raleigh 
October  11,  Leadership  Development  for  Women,  Raleigh* 
October  11,  Raising  a  New  Generation  Local  Committee 

Kickoff,  Raleight 
October  11,  Dinner  Honoring  C.  C.  Hope  and  Claude  Pope, 

Charlottet 

October  12,  Work  Wonders  Exhibit  at  State  Fair,  Raleigh* 

October  12,  Opening  of  State  Fair,  Raleigh* 

October  12,  Introduction  of  Rosalynn  Carter,  Asheville* 

October  15,  Old  Catawba  Society,  Charlotte* 

October  15,  Queens  College  Founders  Day,  Charlotte* 
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October  16,  Presentation  of  the  Truck  Driver  of  the  Year  Award, 
Raleight 

October  17,  Division  of  Principals,  NCAE,  Raleigh* 
November  12,  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 

Des  Moines,  lowat 
November  15,  Governor's  Economic  Development  Conference, 

Raleight 

November  20,  Luncheon  of  Elected  Officials  and  Law 

Enforcement  Officers,  Beaufort 
November  21,  Statement  on  Trade  Mission  to  Japan,  Raleigh 
November  27,  Groundbreaking  for  East  Rockingham  Park, 

Rockingham* 
November  27,  Dedication  of  Dobbins  Heights  Park, 

Rockingham 

November  27,  North  Carolina  Awards  Dinner,  Raleigh* 
November  30,  Briefing  for  Editors  on  New  Generation,  Raleight 
December  4,  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau,  Charlottet 
December  5,  North  Carolina  Retired  Government  Employees 

Association,  Raleight 
December  5,  Division  of  Superintendents,  NCAE,  Greensboro 
December  6,  Task  Force  on  Mental  Health,  Raleigh* 
December  6,  Statement  on  the  Death  of  Representative  Joe 

Bright,  Raleigh* 
December  14,  Welcome,  North  Carolina  Com  Growers 

Association,  Raleighf 
December  17,  First  Flight  Society  Ceremony,  Kitty  Hawk* 
December  17,  Announcement,  Year  of  the  Coast,  Manteot 


1980 

January  10,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Elizabeth  City* 
January  11,  Appreciation  Dinner  for  Friends  of  Business  and 

Arts,  Raleigh* 
January  11,  Statement  on  Bo  Rein's  Death,  Raleigh* 
January  14,  State  Employees  United  Way  Combined  Campaign, 

Raleigh 

January  15,  Issues  Breakfast,  Louisburg  Chamber  of 

Commerce,  Louisburg* 
January  15,  Business  and  the  Arts  "Fundraiser," 

Winston-Salem* 
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January  15,  Southern  Regional  Workshop  Conference  on 

Election  Administration,  Winston-Salem 
January  17,  Gastonia  Rotary  Club,  Gastonia* 
January  21,  Greater  White ville  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

White  ville* 

January  22,  Concord -Kannapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Cabarrus  County* 
January  25,  North  Carolina  Central  University  Law  School, 

Durham* 

January  26,  Sixth  District  "Fundraiser,"  Greensboro* 
January  28,  Hot  Springs  Day  Care  Center  Dedication, 

Madison  County 
January  28,  Madison  County  High  School,  Marshall 
January  28,  Yancey  County  Gathering,  Burnsville 
January  28,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Marion* 
January  30,  Democrat  of  the  Year  Award  Banquet,  Kinstonf 
January  31,  Statement  on  Crime  Commission  Proposals, 

Raleigh 

February  1,  PACE  Banquet,  Raleight 

February  5,  Wake  County  Democratic  Men,  Raleight 

February  7,  North  Carolina  Business  Awards  for  Arts  and 

Humanities,  Asheville* 
February  9,  North  Carolina  Society  of  Engineers, 

Winston-Salem* 
February  12,  Fayetteville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Fayette  ville* 
February  13,  Opening  of  Becker  Village  Mall,  Roanoke  Rapids* 
February  13,  Wilmington  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Wilmington* 
February  14,  Winston-Salem  Area  Jobs  Committee, 

Winston-Salem 
February  15,  Vocational  Education  Luncheon,  Greenville 
February  15,  Robeson  County  Democratic  Women,  Lumbertonf 
February  15,  Limiberton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lumberton* 
February  19,  Home  Builders  Passive  Solar  Conference,  Raleigh* 
February  19,  Sanford  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sanford* 
February  28,  Announcement  of  Manufacturing  Operation  in 

Thomas  ville,  Raleigh* 
March  3,  Groundbreaking  for  Ajinomoto,  Raleight 
March  4,  Statement  on  Nomination  of  Charles  Winberry, 

Raleigh* 

March  5,  Statement  on  Death  of  Harry  Caldwell,  Raleigh* 
March  6,  Groundbreaking  of  County  Water  System, 
Jacksonvillef 
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March  7,  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Presidents  of  Independent 

Colleges,  Raleight 
March  7,  Fuquay-Varina  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Fuquay-Varina* 
March  8,  Law  Enforcement  Center  Dedication,  Wilson 
March  10,  North  Carolina  Industrial  Recruiters,  Raleigh 
March  11,  Opening  of  Garrett  House,  A&T  University, 

Greensboro* 

March  12,  Introduction  of  Horace  Komegay  to  Tobacco 

Associates,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
March  12,  North  Carolina  International  Reading  Association, 

Charlotte* 

March  12,  Arts  and  the  Child  Conference,  Raleigh* 
March  14,  North  Carolina  Solar  Energy  Association,  Raleigh 
March  14,  Installation  of  Chancellor  William  E.  Moran, 
Greensboro* 

March  15,  North  Carolina  Young  Democrats  State  Convention, 
Greensboro* 

March  19,  State  Concerns  Committee,  Greenvillef 
March  19,  Pitt  County  Agribusiness  Association  Annual 

Luncheon,  Greenville t 
March  20,  North  Carolina  State  Employees  Association 

Membership  Kickoff,  Raleigh 
March  21,  Band  Day,  Mooresville  High  School,  Mooresville 
March  26,  Welcome  to  North  Carolina  Citizens  Association, 

Raleight 

March  27,  North  Carolina  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
Greensboro* 

March  27,  North  Carolina  Association  of  Educators,  Raleigh 
March  27,  Northwest  North  Carolina  Development 

Association,  Winston-Salem* 
March  29,  Dedication  of  Canton  Senior  Citizens  Center,  Canton* 
March  29,  North  Carolina  National  Guard  Mini  Convention, 

Raleight 

April  1,  North  Carolina  Rural  Electric  Membership 

Cooperatives,  Raleigh* 
April  2,  Dedication  of  Decorator-Comforters,  Inc.,  Roxborot 
April  3,  Announcement,  Atlantic  Coast  Electronics,  Raleigh* 
April  3,  Johnston  County  School  Boards  Association-PTA 

Council,  Smithfield 
April  5,  Unveiling  of  Statue  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 

Charlotte* 
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April  9,  Speech  at  Chowan  County  Courthouse,  Edentonf 
April  10,  North  Carolina  State  University  Center  for  Economic 

and  Business  Studies,  Raleigh* 
April  14,  Statement  on  the  Death  of  Senator  Fred  Alexander, 

Raleigh* 

April  15,  Alamance  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Burlingtonf 
April  15,  Statement  on  Expansion  of  General  Electric 

Company's  Wilmington  Complex,  Raleigh* 
April  16,  Statement  on  Passive-Solar  Energy  System,  Raleigh 
April  16,  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  North  Carolina, 

Raleigh 

April  17,  Funeral  Services  for  Senator  Fred  D.  Alexander, 
Charlotte* 

April  21,  Statement  on  the  Death  of  Lorimer  Midgett,  Raleigh* 
April  22,  Dedication  of  Macon  County  Health  Center,  Franklin* 
April  25,  House  of  Delegates,  American  Association  of  Medical 

Assistants,  Raleigh 
April  25,  Right-to-Read  Program,  Southern  Finest 
April  26,  Jefferson- Jackson  Dinner,  Raleight 
April  29,  Wake  County  Jim  Hunt  Committee,  Raleighf 
April  29,  General  Session  of  Senior  Citizens,  Winston-Salemf 
May  2,  Announcement  of  Wallace  Murray  to  Build  Plant, 

Greensboro* 
May  2,  Senior  Citizens,  Greensborot 
May  3,  Campbell  Soup  Announcement,  Maxton* 
May  13,  Cumberland  County  District  Parent  Advisory  Council 

Banquet,  Fayetteville 
May  14,  Dedication  of  GKN,  Sanford* 
May  14,  Laurinburg/Scotland  County  Area  Chamber  of 

Commerce,  Laurinburg* 
May  17,  Young  Democrats  of  North  Carolina  Installation 

Banquet,  Asheville 
May  19,  Greetings  to  Friendship  Force  Arrivals,  Raleigh- 
Durham  Airportt 
May  22,  Groundbreaking  for  Byron  Jackson  Park,  Charlotte* 
May  22,  North  Carolina  Statewide  Safety  Conference,  Charlotte 
May  27,  Statement  on  Hector  Ray's  Death,  Raleigh* 
May  30,  Civitan  Distinguished  Citizenship  Award  Program, 

Charlotte 

June  5,  Department  of  Human  Resources  Volunteer 

Recognition  Ceremony,  Raleigh 
June  9,  Dedication,  Carolmet,  Inc.,  Laurinburgt 
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June  9,  Luncheon,  Carolmet,  Inc.,  Laurinburgt 

June  10,  Dedication  of  Burlington  Industries,  Rockingham* 

June  11,  Summer  Interns,  Raleight 

June  11,  North  CaroHna  Future  Farmers  of  America 

Convention,  Raleigh* 
June  18,  Boys  State,  Winston-Salemt 
June  21,  North  Carolina  Democratic  Party  Convention, 

Raleight 

June  25,  Carl  Stewart  Appreciation  Dinner,  Raleight 
June  30,  North  Carolina  Volunteer  Firemen  Association 

Convention,  Wilsont 
July  1,  Crime  Prevention  Coalition  Luncheon, 

Washington,  D.C.t 
July  14,  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Raleigh* 
July  15,  State  Democratic  Headquarters,  Raleight 
July  16,  Industrial  Commission  Meeting^  Raleigh* 
July  17,  Announcement  of  Copeland  Corporation,  Shelby* 
July  17,  Camilla  Hills  Apartments,  Concord* 
July  19,  North  Carolina  Black  Leadership  Caucus  Third 

Annual  Banquet,  Raleigh 
July  21,  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Veterans  Administration, 

Winston-Salem* 
July  21,  Asheville  Payday  '80,  Asheville 
July  22,  ARO  Corporation,  Southern  Pines* 
July  23,  Afghanistan  Relief  Week,  Raleigh 
July  24,  Energy  Research  Grants  Announcement,  Raleigh* 
August  7,  Dedication  of  Franklin  Electric,  White ville* 
August  7,  Dedication  of  Chadbourn  Bell,  Whiteville 
August  7,  North  Carolina  State  Firemen's  Association, 

Wilmington 

August  21,  State  Advisory  Council  on  Education,  Raleigh 
August  21,  Old  Soldiers  Parade,  Newton 
August  22,  Crime  Control  Officers  Association,  Raleigh 
August  22,  Statement  on  NCAE  Brochure,  Raleigh 
August  26,  Partners  of  Wake  County  Breakfast,  Raleigh* 
August  26,  Smoky  Mountain  Mental  Health  Center,  Sylva* 
August  26,  Dedication  of  Transylvania  County  Law 

Enforcement  Center,  Brevard 
August  27,  Buncombe  County  Democratic  Party  Luncheon,  ^ 

Ashevillet 

August  27,  Avery  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Banner  Elk 
September  5,  North  Carolina  Retired  Peace  Officers,  Clemmons* 
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September  5,  State  Employees  Association  Convention, 

Winston-Salem* 
September  9,  Legislative  Issues  Seminar,  Raleigh 
September  11,  Kick-off  for  State  Employees  United  Way 

Combined  Campaign,  Raleigh 
September  12,  Dedication  of  Carolina  Tractor  and  Equipment 

Company,  Greensboro* 
September  13,  Senior  Executives  Assistance  Meeting,  Pine 

Knoll  Shores* 

September  18,  North  Carolina  Crime  Commission,  Raleight 
September  19,  State  Government  Employees  Association, 
Raleigh* 

September  19,  Statement  on  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 

Expansion,  Raleigh 
September  23,  Broughton  Hospital  Employees  Awards, 

Morganton* 

September  23,  Dedication  of  FMC  Corporation,  Morganton* 
September  23,  Groundbreaking,  Sulzer  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Kings 
Mountaint 

September  24,  Senior  Executives  Assistance  Meeting, 

Southern  Pines* 
September  24,  Senior  Executives  Assistance  Meeting, 

Greensboro* 

September  24,  Opening  of  Teleconference  Center,  Raleigh* 
September  25,  Garner  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Garner 
September  26,  Textile  Tour,  Gastonia* 
September  26,  North  Carolina  Democratic  Women's 

Convention,  Monroet 
September  27,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Charlotte* 
September  27,  Guilford  County  Governor's  Conference  on  * 

Leadership  Development  for  Women,  Greensboro* 
September  27,  Dedication  of  Ragan-Brown  Reld  House, 

Guilford  College,  Greensborot 
September  27,  Guilford  County  Democratic  Party  Unity  Dinner, 

Greensborot 

September  29,  Southern  Albemarle  Association,  Washington* 
September  29,  Awards  Ceremony,  Caswell  Center,  Kinston* 
September  29,  Governor's  1980  Volunteer  Awards  Banquet, 
Kinston 

October  1,  Luncheon  Honoring  Mickey  Little,  Raleighf 
October  2,  Employment  Security  Commission's  First  Annual 
Employee  Awards  Program,  Southern  Pines 
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October  3,  Jim  Hunt  Rally,  Rutherfordtont 
October  4,  Governor's  1980  Volunteer  Awards  Ceremony, 
Asheville 

October  7,  Youth  Involvement  Day,  Raleigh 

October  9,  North  Carolina  Textile  Association,  Pinehurst* 

October  9,  Roast  for  Sheriff  Ottis  Jones,  Fayettevillet 

October  10,  Murdoch  Center,  Butner* 

October  10,  Governor's  1980  Volunteer  Awards,  Raleigh 

October  11,  North  Carolina  Sertoma  Club,  Durham* 

October  11,  Dedication  of  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science 

and  Mathematics,  Durham* 
October  13,  The  Committee  of  100,  Wilmington* 
October  14,  Iredell  County  Jim  Hunt  Luncheon,  Statesvillet 
October  15,  Dedication  of  Elizabeth  City  State  University 

Graduate  Center,  Elizabeth  City* 
October  15,  Tar  River  Fellowship,  Greenvillef 
October  15,  Second  Congressional  District  Rally,  Wilsonf 
October  16,  Raleigh  Forum,  Small  Business  Advocacy  Council, 

Raleight 

October  16,  Young  Democrats  Second  District  Rally,  Tarborot 
October  16,  First  Congressional  District  Rally,  Greenvillef 
October  17,  Winston-Salem  State  University  Founders  Day, 

Winston-Salem* 
October  17,  North  Carolina  State  Bar,  Raleigh* 
October  17,  Opening  of  North  Carolina  State  Fair,  Raleigh 
October  17,  Third  Congressional  District  Rally,  Goldsborot 
October  18,  Orange  County  Democratic  Rally,  Chapel  Hillt 
October  18,  Eighth  Congressional  District  Rally,  Misenheimerf 
October  21,  North  Carolina  League  of  Municipalities,  Raleigh* 
October  21,  Exchange  Club  Awards  Night  for  Senator  Ralph 

Scott,  Burlingtont 
October  21,  Sixth  District  Rally,  Haw  Riverf 
October  22,  M.A.N.  Truck  and  Bus  Company  Industrial 

Announcement,  Salisbury* 
October  22,  Davidson  County  Democratic  Rally,  Lexingtonf 
October  22,  Dedication  of  U.S.  52,  Winston-Salem* 
October  23,  Fifth  District  Rally,  Winston-Salemf 
October  24,  NCAE  District  4  Convention,  Winston-Salem 
October  24,  North  Carolina  Mental  Health  Association, 

Raleight 

October  24,  Siecor-Superior  Groundbreaking,  Hickory* 
October  24,  Ninth  District  Rally,  Charlotte 
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October  25,  Eleventh  District  Rally,  Asheville 

October  27,  Combined  Rotary  and  Kiwanis,  Durham t 

October  28,  Sears  Mail  Order  House,  Greensborot 

October  29,  Division  of  Principals  of  the  NCAE,  Fayette villef 

October  29,  General  Baptist  State  Convention,  Charlotte* 

October  30, 1-40  Announcement,  Raleigh* 

October  31,  Beaucatcher  Mountain  Pass  Dedication,  Asheville* 

November  11,  Watauga  Club,  Raleigh 

November  13,  Convocation  at  Wake  Forest  University, 

Winston-Salem* 
November  13,  Visiting  Scholar  Dinner,  High  Point* 
November  19,  Luncheon,  Santa  Clara,  California* 
November  19,  Dinner,  Santa  Clara,  California* 
November  24,  Statement  on  Trip  to  California,  Raleigh 
December  2,  Westinghouse  Plant  Open  House,  Fayetteville* 
December  6,  Democratic  Executive  Committee,  Raleigh* 
December  9,  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau  Annual  Meeting, 

Raleigh* 

December  9,  North  Carolina  Citizens  Association  Legislative 
Conference,  Raleigh 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDERS 


[Governor  Hunt  issued  a  number  of  proclamations,  primarily  offering 
rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  persons  guilty  of  violent  crimes;  a 
"Declaration  of  Energy  Crisis  and  State  of  Emergency  Arising  from 
Shortage  of  Energy  Resources,"  dated  February  1,  1977;  and  a 
"Proposed  Order  to  Legislative  Committee  on  Energy  Crisis  Manage- 
ment," dated  February  18,  1977,  as  well  as  fifty-nine  executive  orders 
during  his  first  four  years  in  office.  Because  of  space  limitations,  and 
because  the  executive  orders  (except  for  those  issued  after  June,  1980) 
were  published  in  their  entirety  in  the  Session  Laws  of  North  Carolina, 
they  are  not  being  included  in  this  book.  Executive  Orders  Numbers  1 
through  14  v^ll  be  found  in  Session  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1977; 
numbers  15  through  26  in  Session  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1977,  Second 
Session,  1978;  numbers  27  through  38  in  Session  Laws  of  North 
Carolina,  1979;  and  numbers  39  through  52  in  Session  Laws  of  North 
Carolina,  1979,  Second  Session,  1980.  Presumably  numbers  53  through 
59  will  be  included  in  future  editions  of  North  Carolina's  session  laws.] 


1977 

Executive  Order  Number  1,  establishment  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Board  of  Ethics,  January  10 

Executive  Order  Number  2,  approval  of  a  land  resources  pro- 
gram for  North  Carolina,  February  4 

Executive  Order  Number  3,  creation  of  the  Office  of  Citizen 
Affairs  in  the  Governor's  Office  and  transfer  of  the  Office 
of  Citizen  Participation  from  the  Department  of  Administra- 
tion to  become  a  part  of  the  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs,  March  29 

Executive  Order  Number  4,  transfer  of  state-local  coordinating 
functions  of  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations  of  the 
Department  of  Administration  from  that  department  to  the 
Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources,  March  29 

Executive  Order  Number  5,  establishment  of  the  Governor's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  the  Seafood 
Industry,  March  29 

Executive  Order  Number  6,  establishment  of  the  Juvenile  Code 
Revision  Committee,  March  31 

Executive  Order  Number  7,  creation  of  the  Governor's  Commis- 
sion on  Public  School  Financing,  April  6 
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Executive  Order  Number  8,  reinstatement  and  reconstitution  of 
the  Governor's  Committee  on  Data  Processing  and  Informa- 
tion Systems,  May  12 

Executive  Order  Number  9,  creation  of  the  Council  on  Volun- 
teers for  the  Criminal  Justice  System,  to  function  in  the 
Governor's  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs,  June  28 

Executive  Order  Number  10,  creation  of  the  North  Carolina 
Boundary  Commission,  to  ascertain  the  seaward  lateral 
boundary  issues  existing  between  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  and  to  serve  as  the  official  negotiating  body  in  set- 
tling the  matter,  July  7 

Executive  Order  Number  11,  creation  in  the  Governor's  Office 
of  Citizen  Affairs  of  the  Task  Force  on  Technical  Assistance, 
July  27 

Executive  Order  Number  12,  creation  of  the  Judicial  Nomi- 
nating Committee  for  Superior  Court  Judges,  July  28 

Executive  Order  Number  13,  creation  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mission on  Governmental  Productivity,  September  1 

Executive  Order  Number  14,  naming  of  the  secretary  of  crime 
control  and  public  safety  as  adviser  to  the  governor  on  civil 
preparedness  activities,  October  6 

Executive  Order  Number  15,  direction  to  state  agencies  to  fol- 
low coastal  policies,  guidelines,  and  standards,  October  27 

Executive  Order  Number  16,  increase  in  number  of  members  of 
the  Council  on  Volunteers  for  the  Criminal  Justice  System, 
established  by  Executive  Order  Number  9,  November  30 


1978 

Executive  Order  Number  17,  creation  of  the  North  Carolina 
Energy  Institute,  January  3 

Executive  Order  Number  18,  creation  of  the  North  Carolina 
Task  Force  on  Public  Telecommunications,  February  14 

Executive  Order  Number  19,  creation  in  the  Governor's  Office 
of  Citizen  Affairs  of  an  Advisory  Council  to  the  Governor's 
Office  of  Citizen  Affairs,  March  29 

Executive  Order  Number  20,  creation  of  the  USS  Monitor 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  and  of  the  USS  Monitor 
Research  Council,  March  31 

Executive  Order  Number  21,  creation  of  the  North  Carolina- 
Israel  Visiting  Scholar  Program,  April  9 

Executive  Order  Number  22,  establishment  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Local  Government  Advocacy  Council,  April  21 

Executive  Order  Number  23,  creation  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee on  Rural  Public  Transportation,  April  28 
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Executive  Order  Number  24,  amendment  to  Executive  Order 
Number  12,  relating  to  nominations  of  superior  court  judges, 
to  assure  appropriate  geographical  distribution.  May  15 

Executive  Order  Number  25,  creation  of  the  North  Carolina 
Advisory  Council  on  Education,  May  25 

Executive  Order  Number  26,  designation  of  the  seventeen  multi- 
county  planning  regions  and  their  Lead  Regional  Organiza- 
tions as  the  lead  agencies  planning  for  solid  waste  manage- 
ment activities  within  their  respective  boundaries,  June  13 

Executive  Order  Number  27,  proclamation  of  the  Regional 
Policy  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  including  continua- 
tion of  the  concept  of  a  single  Lead  Regional  Organization 
in  each  of  seventeen  regions,  October  23 

Executive  Order  Number  28,  granting  of  leave  with  pay  for 
state  employees  who  qualify  as  participants  on  the  United 
States  Olympic  team,  November  9 

Executive  Order  Number  29,  creation  of  the  North  Carolina 
Public  Transportation  Advisory  Council,  and  creation  of  the 
North  Carolina  Interagency  Transportation  Review  Com- 
mittee, December  6 

Executive  Order  Number  30,  extension  of  the  Judicial  Nominat- 
ing Committee  for  Superior  Court  Judges  as  created  by 
Executive  Order  Number  12  and  as  amended  by  Executive 
Order  Number  24  for  a  period  of  one  year,  December  31 


1979 

Executive  Order  Number  31,  establishment  of  a  Uniform  Flood 
Plain  Management  Policy  to  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Administration,  February  1 

Executive  Order  Number  32,  creation  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  North  Carolina  Public  Manager  Program,  June  6 

Executive  Order  Number  33,  proclamation  of  the  maximum  load 
limit  for  vehicles  carrying  perishable  farm  products  notwith- 
standing the  load  limit  prescribed  by  the  license  procured  for 
the  vehicle,  June  27 

Executive  Order  Number  34,  provision  for  adoption  of  emergency 
procedures  for  the  interstate  transportation  of  goods  and 
commodities,  June  28 

Executive  Order  Number  35,  extension  of  Executive  Order  Num- 
ber 33  for  a  period  of  seven  days,  July  3 

Executive  Order  Number  36,  creation  of  the  Special  Task  Force 
on  Independent  Truckers,  July  10 

Executive  Order  Number  37,  creation  of  the  North  Carolina 
Transportation  Study  Commission,  July  31 
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Executive  Order  Number  38,  provision  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Division  of  State  Budget  and  the  State  Disbursing  Office  from 
the  Department  of  Administration  to  the  Office  of  the  Gover- 
nor, September  10 

Executive  Order  Number  39,  extension  of  the  term  of  the  Advis- 
ory Council  to  the  Governor's  Office  of  Citizen  Affairs  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  October  8 

Executive  Order  Number  40,  addition  of  members  to  the  State 
Task  Force  on  Toxic  Substances,  October  8 

Executive  Order  Number  41,  creation  of  the  Task  Force  on  Secur- 
ity and  Privacy  of  Criminal  Justice  Information,  October  19 

Executive  Order  Number  42,  provision  for  adoption  of  policies, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  distribution  of  the  State's 
Energy  Assistance  Program  allocation,  December  5 


1980 

Executive  Order  Number  43,  establishment  of  a  Special  Brown 

Lung  Study  Group,  January  10 
Executive  Order  Number  44,  creation  of  the  Special  Steering 

Committee  for  Education  and  Economic  Development, 

February  18 

Executive  Order  Number  45,  creation  of  the  Andrew  Jackson 
Historic  Memorial  Committee,  February  27 

Executive  Order  Number  46,  establishment  of  the  Governor's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Travel  and  Tourism,  March  19 

Executive  Order  Number  47,  creation  of  the  Fair  Sentencing 
Procedures  Committee,  March  19 

Executive  Order  Nimiber  48,  declaration  of  policy  stating  that 
every  citizen  should  have  the  opportunity  to  be  a  volunteer  in 
state  service  and  to  authorize  and  encourage  state  agencies 
to  recruit  and  train  qualified  volunteers,  April  21 

Executive  Order  Number  49,  creation  of  the  Special  Advisory 
Committee  for  Non-Public  Education,  April  30 

Executive  Order  Number  50,  creation  of  the  Governor's  Task 
Force  on  Ridesharing,  May  15 

Executive  Order  Number  51,  establishment  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Small  Business  Advocacy  Council,  May  16 

Executive  Order  Number  52,  extension  of  the  Judicial  Nominat- 
ing Committee  for  Superior  Court  Judges  as  created  by  Execu- 
tive Order  Number  12,  amended  by  Executive  Order  Number 
24,  and  extended  by  Executive  Order  Number  30  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1980,  June  19 

Executive  Order  Number  53,  creation  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mission for  Recognition  of  State  Employees,  October  8 
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Executive  Order  Number  54,  extension  of  Executive  Order 
Number  39  authorizing  the  Advisory  Council  to  the  Governor's 
Office  of  Citizen  Affairs  through  December  31,  1980,  Octo- 
ber 23 

Executive  Order  Number  55,  establishment  of  the  Governor's 
Task  Force  on  Domestic  Violence,  October  27 

Executive  Order  Number  56,  establishment  of  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  Highway  Safety,  October  30 

Executive  Order  Number  57,  establishment  of  the  Governor's 
Study  Commission  on  Energy  Loans,  October  31 

Executive  Order  Number  58,  designation  of  growth  centers  for 
North  Carolina  as  mandated  under  North  Carolina's  Balanced 
Growth  Policy  Act,  December  11 

Executive  Order  Number  59,  establishment  of  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  Housing  Options  for  Older  Adults,  Decem- 
ber 31 


NOTE  ON  APPOINTMENTS 


The  list  of  persons  named  to  state  boards,  commissions, 
committees,  councils,  and  other  appointive  bodies  will  be 
published  at  the  end  of  Governor  Hunt's  second  term  of  office.  To 
publish  an  appointments  section  in  the  volume  for  each  term 
would  mean  duplication  of  information  with  regard  to  the  legal 
basis  for  the  several  governmental  bodies  and  repetition  of 
names  of  individuals  who  served  for  part  or  all  of  both  four-year 
terms.  As  an  economy  measure,  therefore,  it  was  decided  to  omit 
the  appointments  section  from  this  first  volume. 


APPENDIX 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE 
May  22,  1980 

[Following  is  an  edited  transcript  of  Governor  Hunt's  address  to  the 
International  Business  Conference  in  Charlotte  on  May  22, 1980.  It  is  of 
interest  to  compare  the  press  copy,  published  on  pages  736  to  739,  with 
the  speech  as  it  was  actually  given.  The  governor  was  introduced  by 
Cliff  Cameron.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  Governor  Hunt 
presented  the  "Governor's  Awards  for  Excellence  in  Exporting."] 

Cliff  Cameron,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  after  that,  but  I  am  very,  very 
grateful  for  that  far  too  generous  introduction;  and  I  am  proud  to  be  your 
friend  and  you  certainly  have  affirmed  that  here  today.  Mr.  President, 
Don  Grubb,  and  all  of  you  distinguished  participants  in  this 
outstanding  conference,  I  am  proud  of  all  of  these  guests  who  were 
introduced  here  this  morning  and  particularly  that  you  got  to  meet  my 
friend,  Allen  Redhead,  from  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne,  England.  That's  the 
Newcastle  that  you  should  or  shouldn't  carry  coal  to,  you  know.  Allen 
not  only  is  here  with  his  family  as  part  of  a  Friendship  Force  exchange, 
but  he  professionally  now  works  with  Friendship  Force  helping  to 
organize  exchanges  between  England  and  all  of  Europe  with  the  United 
States  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  a  tremendous  person.  Were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  we  need  him  over  there,  I  would  be  trying  to  recruit 
him  to  come  over  here  and  live.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  work  with  this 
guy  full  time. 

But  we  are  just  delighted  to  have  Allen  here  and  I  want  to  say  one 
thing  about  Friendship  Force.  My  wife  is  its  state  chairman,  and  we 
both  believe  in  it  wholeheartedly.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  world  trade 
would  increase  tremendously  if  we  could  double,  triple,  quadruple, 
increase  ten-fold  the  Friendship  Force  exchanges  between  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  ten-day  exchange.  Families,  parents,  children,  all  ranks  in 
life  participate.  And  when  you  go  over  there  and  you  meet  other  people, 
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you  just  want  to  keep  doing  it — keep  visiting,  keep  working  together, 
keep  trading;  and  I  would  challenge  all  of  you  to  be  a  part  of  one  of  these 
exchanges,  to  work  very  actively  to  get  an  exchange  set  up  in  your 
community  or  in  your  area.  Often,  several  cities  go  together.  We  are 
working  very  hard  to  spread  it  all  over  this  state.  We  need  to  get  cities 
overseas  that  we  can  exchange  with,  but  I  am  delighted  to  have  him 
here. 

I  might  say  to  you,  Allen,  that  of  course  these  North  Carolinians  know 
all  about  Charlotte  and  where  we  are,  but  we  are  down  here  very  close  to 
the  North  Carolina-South  Carolina  line.  They  tell  the  story  about  the 
time  a  crew  was  sent  out  to  survey  the  North  Carolina-South  Carolina 
line  and  put  the  monuments  up  so  everybody  would  know  exactly  where 
it  was.  They  got  down  in  this  area  and  were  over  in  a  hilly  section,  and 
they  were  surveying  the  line  across  the  home  of  an  old  lady  who  lived 
out  there  in  the  country.  The  old  lady  came  out  and  saw  the  survejdng 
crew,  had  never  seen  one  before,  and  she  says,  "What  are  you  all 
doing?"  And  the  man  very  patiently  explained,  ''Ma'am,  we  are 
surveying.  We  are  going  to  find  the  line  between  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina,  and  we  are  going  to  draw  and  mark  that  line."  She 
says,  "Well,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,  Fd  appreciate  your  putting  me  in 
North  Carolina  because  I  hear  the  mosquitos  are  awful  bad  down  in 
South  Carolina." 

I  am  truly  delighted  to  be  here.  Governors  get  invited  to  go  to  a  lot  of 
places  to  speak,  and  you  sometimes  go  to  places  without  much 
enthusiasm.  But  I  am  here  today  with  all  of  the  enthusiasm  in  the  world, 
because,  along  with  having  every  child  learn  to  read  and  do  math,  along 
with  really  doing  something  about  crime  and  especially  keeping  young 
people  from  going  into  it,  and  getting  some  energy  alternatives  going  in 
this  country,  this  whole  deal  is  one  that  I  am  enthusiastic  and  excited 
about  and  absolutely  convinced  is  essential. 

You  might  explain  my  reaction  by  hearing  about  the  story  of  this 
young  Methodist  preacher  who  was  in  his  first  pastorate.  He  was  one  of 
these  fellows  who  had  a  nervous  disposition.  You  know  the  kind  I  am 
talking  about.  He  got  nervous  about  everything.  And  shortly  after  he 
had  come  to  this  church,  his  first  one,  feeling  insecure  about  everything, 
the  bishop  in  his  conference  resigned  and  they  had  an  election  coming 
up  for  a  new  bishop.  Well  they  tell  me  there  is  some  politicking  in  the 
Methodist  church.  (All  my  ancestors  were  Methodists  on  my  daddy's 
side.)  This  poor  fellow  was  torn  all  to  pieces  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  got  so  nervous  and  torn  up  that  his  board  met  and  did  something 
they  had  never  don6  before.  They  told  him  they  were  going  to  give  him  a 
four-week,  expenses-paid  vacation,  and  what  they  wanted  him  to  do  was 
to  forget  about  the  conference  meeting,  get  off  somewhere  where  he 
could  get  away  from  everything,  and  just  get  himself  back  together.  So 
he  did.  He  went  over  50  or  75  miles,  still  within  the  same  conference 
area,  but  away  from  everything— no  television,  no  newspapers,  nothing. 
He  had  been  over  there  a  couple  of  weeks,  the  conference  had  gone  by, 
and  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  next  Sunday  morning  he  was  going 
to  go  to  church.  He  drove  over  to  this  little  rural  church,  and  when  he 
came  in  the  man  had  already  started  preaching.  There  was  only  one 
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seat  left  in  that  church  and  they  took  him  right  down,  all  the  way  down 
the  aisle  to  the  front  pew;  and  he  wedged  himself  in  between  these  two 
very  buxom  ladies.  He  sat  there  and  the  preacher  preached  from  11:00  to 
11:30,  11:45, 12:00, 12:15, 12:30,  and  finally  quit  at  12:45.  Well,  this  young 
fellow  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and  he  muttered  to  himself  but  so  it  could 
be  heard,  "Well,  I  declare,  that  must  be  the  worst  sermon  I  have  ever 
heard  in  my  life."  This  lady  next  to  him  turned  to  him  sort  of  puffed  up, 
and  said,  "Young  man,  do  you  know  who  that  preacher  is?"  He  said, 
"No,  Ma'am."  She  says,  "That's  the  new  bishop  and  I'm  his  wife."  And 
he  looked  at  her  and  he  said,  "Ma'am,  do  you  know  who  I  am?"  She  said, 
"No."  He  said,  "Thank  Goodness!" 

That's  a  long  way  of  saying  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  come,  but  I 
am  really  excited  to  be  here  and  excited  about  what  you  are  doing.  I 
want  to  give  a  special  thanks  to  the  people  who  have  put  this  confer- 
ence together.  Of  course,  this  is  the  conference  of  the  World  Trade 
Association,  with  financial  assistance  coming  from  a  number  of  groups. 
I  want  to  thank  the  honorary  cochairmen  who  have  worked  hard.  I 
especially  want  to  thank  Bill  Troxler  and  Jim  Kelly  for  their  tremen- 
dous work  on  this  program  and  in  this  whole  meeting.  And  I  must  take 
one  second  to  commend  to  you  the  whole  program;  it  is  a  fantastic 
program.  I  wish  I  could  stay  for  all  of  it,  but  I  am  particularly  proud  to 
see  an  old  college  classmate  of  mine,  Nicholas  Ardito  Barletta,  from 
Panama,  vice-president  for  Latin  America  in  the  Caribbean  of  the  World 
Bank.  The  young  man  is  well  educated.  He  and  I  went  through  four 
years  together  at  N.C.  State,  and  we  stayed  on  for  our  masters  in 
economics  together.  And  then  he  got  polished  off  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  is  a  fine  economist  and  a  wonderful  human  being,  and  I 
think  we  are  fortunate  to  have  him  here.  And,  of  course,  we  are  very 
proud  that  you  have  Davis  Bunn  from  our  office  in  Dusseldorf  here,  and 
that  you  are  going  to  have  Walter  Johnson  and  others  here. 

This  International  Business  Conference  kicks  off  a  new  decade,  and  I 
think  it  is  only  appropriate  as  you  begin  this  conference  that  we  take  a 
look  at  where  we  have  been  and  where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going  in 
international  business  in  North  Carolina.  First  of  all,  this  has 
historically  been  a  trade  state.  If  you  know  your  history,  you  know  that. 
Of  course,  a  great  part  of  our  trade  has  been  in  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  very  beginning  of  this  state. 

In  1984  we  are  going  to  celebrate  the  first  two  ships  sent  over  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  And,  of  course,  the  first  colony  was  here.  This  state 
through  the  years  has  been  dedicated  to  trade,  and  we  have  had  policies 
that  have  encouraged  that.  We  have  had  certain  groups  that  didn't 
always  agree  with  it,  but  the  great  majority  of  our  people  have. 

The  good  news  today  is  that  we  have  a  strong  foundation.  North 
Carolina  traditionally  has  been  a  regional  and  national  leader  in  the 
international  market  place.  I  was  proud  about  a  week  and  a  half  ago  to 
go  down  to  the  dedication  of  the  GKN  plant  in  Sanford,  that  great 
English  firm  that  has  committed  to  build  its  first  two  plants  in  America 
in  North  Carolina.  And  I  met  with  the  GKN  executive  vice-president 
there,  and  he  said  to  me  as  I  got  off  the  helicopter,  "Governor,  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  and  North  Carolina.  I  read  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
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this  morning  that  North  Carohna  led  the  nation  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  in  foreign  investment."  Well,  that's  great  news.  That  is 
something  to  be  very  proud  of.  And  I  want  to  commend  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  responsible  for  that,  including  Lauch  Faircloth,  our  secretary  of 
commerce.  I  want  to  include  our  Economic  Development  Board  leader- 
ship, including  Miles  Smith,  Jr.,  who  is  here  today,  and  Jim  Hinkle  who 
heads  up  our  International  Division,  and  others. 

We  are  becoming  much  stronger  in  this  state  economically.  Since  1977 
we  have  had  nearly  $7  billion  worth  of  investments  announced  by 
industry  in  the  state — more  than  in  the  previous  eight  years  combined. 
And  that  industry  will  create  more  than  100,000  new  jobs.  In  most  of 
those  years,  about  a  tenth  of  the  new  industry  coming  in  has  been 
foreign  industry  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  Good  companies,  among  the  best 
in  the  world,  are  represented.  Not  only  do  they  provide  good  capital,  but 
they  have  a  lot  of  good  people  with  good  ideas  about  management.  And, 
my  friends,  there  is  a  lot  we  can  learn  from  other  parts  of  the  world 
about  productivity. 

There  is  a  lot  we  can  learn  in  terms  of  attitude  toward  world  trade.  We 
have  to  understand  that  it  is  always  a  two-way  street.  We  have  to 
understand  that  when  foreign  firms  come  in,  they  have  to  buy  some 
land  and  have  some  reasonable  holdings.  We  have  to  understand  that 
trade  has  to  be  two  ways.  We  can't  completely  cut  off  any  imports  and 
expect  to  export.  It  must  be  a  two-way  street  and  partnership. 

The  bedrock  of  our  foundation  in  world  and  international  trade  and  in 
having  the  kind  of  good  attitude  toward  reverse  investment  is  the  great 
strength  and  experience  in  the  private  sector,  exemplified  by  the  North 
Carolina  World  Trade  Association  and  the  various  association  groups 
within  it  in  this  state.  Yours  is  an  organization  run  by  businessmen  and 
women  for  businessmen  and  women.  Best  of  all,  this  organization 
reaches  out  to  help  businesses  of  all  sizes  through  its  five  regional 
development  clubs.  Indeed,  we  could  not  find  a  stronger  leader  or  greater 
enthusiast  for  this  whole  idea  than  Bill  Troxler,  a  man  who  literally 
started  it  in  his  own  basement.  And  you  know  that  story  very  well.  It  is 
an  exciting  story  that  inspires  us.  And  many  of  the  rest  of  you  have  built 
your  firms  in  the  same  kind  of  way. 

Since  1977  we  have  been  building  on  our  foundation.  Take  our  ports, 
for  example,  in  this  state.  I  am  determined  that  North  Carolina's  ports 
will  provide  the  best  services  possible  for  our  businesses  and  industries. 
We  greatly  expanded  the  services  of  these  ports,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  story.  And  I  want  every  one  of  you  here  today  to  help  us  tell  that 
story.  I  want  you  to  be  salesmen  for  our  ports  in  North  Carolina.  Too 
many  North  Carolina  companies  are  wasting  up  to  $80  a  container  by 
shipping  through  other  ports.  Previously,  of  course,  they  could  not  get 
some  of  the  services  that  they  needed  at  the  North  Carolina  ports.  But 
those  times  have  changed;  and  if  you  have  any  questions  about  the 
ports  or  you  meet  folks  who  have,  tell  them  to  come  to  see  us.  Better  yet, 
we'll  go  to  see  them.  Our  ports  are  among  the  best  in  the  country,  and  we 
are  in  a  position  to  give  the  best  service. 

The  secretary  of  commerce  and  I  were  talking  to  one  of  the  great 
worldwide  firms  the  other  day  about  its  great  novel  idea  concerning 
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production  it  intends  to  do  here,  production  that  would  become  a  symbol 
overseas.  It  showed  representatives  of  four  of  the  biggest  companies  in 
America,  companies  that  would  be  a  part  of  this  joint  venture,  one  of  our 
ports.  They  couldn't  believe  how  good  those  ports  had  become  and  what 
we  are  prepared  to  do. 

We  have  made  progress  in  other  areas.  We  have  worked  closely  with 
leaders  here  in  Charlotte  to  establish  the  state's  first  foreign  trade  zone, 
and  we  intend  to  establish  those  zones  at  the  Morehead  City  and 
Wilmington  ports.  We  created  the  first  office  of  export  development  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  as  Cliff  Cameron  pointed  out  (and  he 
is  so  knowledgeable  and  understanding  about  what  is  happening  in  this 
field  and  has  been  such  a  strong  personal  leader  in  it),  we  did  estab- 
lish, and  put  at  the  same  level  with  our  national  development  efforts,  the 
international  office  within  our  Department  of  Commerce.  We  made  the 
first  trip  by  a  North  Carolina  governor  and  trade  team  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  We  built  new  bridges  and  reinforced  others  with 
trade  missions  to  Japan,  to  Europe  twice,  and  to  Israel.  Lieutenant 
Grovernor  Green  led  a  mission  to  the  Middle  East,  and  there  are  many 
more  things  ahead.  The  decision  by  Ajinomoto  to  locate  its  first  U.S. 
plant  in  North  Carolina  should  pay  long-range  dividends  for  our  state 
and  open  up  other  doors  in  Japan.  And  as  Cliff  indicated,  we  recently 
opened  up  state  offices  in  Osaka  and  Tokyo.  A  center  for  Japan  studies 
will  be  established  at  North  Carolina  State  University,  and  it  will  be 
focusing  in  particular  on  the  kinds  of  practical  things  that  can  be  done 
to  help  business  leaders,  to  help  trade  delegations  with  languages  and 
learning  about  the  economy  and  all  the  practical  things  you  need  to 
know  if  you  are  going  to  be  trading  and  dealing  with  Japan.  Duke 
University  will  establish  a  very  high  level  kind  of  Pacific  studies, 
including  a  strong  emphasis  on  Japan. 

I  have  told  you  about  the  things  that  we  have  done  in  government, 
and  we  have  done  them  together.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  when  we 
talk  about  government  doing  things,  these  are  things  the  people  have 
done.  To  the  extent  that  I  or  Lauch  Faircloth,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  us 
participated,  it  has  been  as  your  representatives.  But,  truly  the  state  has 
done  those  things.  Aside  from  that,  the  most  interesting  and  exciting 
stories  that  could  be  told  about  international  trade  would  be  those  that 
would  be  told  by  you  in  the  private  sector  about  your  starts,  about  how 
you  have  gone  into  this  and  started  your  involvement  in  international 
trade — about  your  travels,  about  your  expansions,  about  the  customers 
that  you  have  gotten  and  the  relationships  that  you  have  built.  Those 
are  things  that  can  be  told  by  all  of  you  and  will  be  shared  throughout 
this  conference. 

As  we  look  ahead,  let  me  say  to  you  without  any  question  that  I  could 
not  be  more  optimistic  about  the  potential  growth  in  marketplaces  for 
our  products  in  this  state  throughout  the  world.  I  am  optimistic  because 
the  traditional  North  Carolina  industries  of  textiles  and  furniture  are 
increasing  their  sales  overseas.  In  fact,  textile  exports  are  helping  to 
stabilize  textile  employment  and,  thus,  the  entire  economy  of  North 
Carolina.  Textiles  play  a  tremendously  important  role  in  the  face  of  a 
deteriorating  economy.  Some  of  those  textile  companies  are  here  today 
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and  will  be  recognized.  But  I  want  to  say  publicly  that  the  leadership  of 
the  great  textile  industry  of  North  Carolina,  in  responding  to  these 
export  opportunities,  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  I  have  seen 
happen  in  the  economy  of  this  state  in  my  lifetime.  I  want  to  commend 
all  of  them  but  urge  those  who  have  not  yet  become  interested  in 
pursuing  these  matters  to  do  so. 

Some  people  have  at  times  suggested  that  the  textile  industry  is  one 
that  is  looking  for  protection  or  what-have-you,  but  that  is  not  true.  I  can 
take  you  into  textile  companies  that  are  the  most  modern  and  efficient 
you  can  find  anywhere  in  the  world.  And  those  efficiencies  are  now 
being  felt  as  they  are  exporting  to  a  tremendous  degree. 

I  am  optimistic  because  of  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations  that 
were  completed  last  year.  Substantial  cuts  on  tariffs  were  a  major 
result.  Just  yesterday  I  was  in  Washington  and  had  a  few  minutes  to 
spend  with  my  friend  Bob  Strauss.  We  recalled  the  conversations  that 
we  had  while  he  was  leading  that  Tokyo  round  in  which  we  made  some 
substantial  progress.  I  recall  getting  him  out  of  bed  about  4:00  or  5:00 
one  morning  in  Tokyo  because  I  wasn't  really  accounting  for  the  time 
difference,  and  we  had  to  have  some  help  for  textiles.  And,  of  course,  he 
helped  us  a  great  deal  on  tobacco  and  other  products.  I  have  been  in 
touch  recently  with  Reubin  Askew  and  he  is  already  committed  to  be  a 
speaker  at  our  Southeast  U.S.-Japan  Association  meeting  in  Pinehurst, 
October  3-5.  And  he,  of  course,  is  very  close  to  North  Carolina  and 
responsive  to  us. 

But,  my  friends,  we  have  significant  challenges  and  opportunities 
ahead  of  us.  Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  that  we  face  is  educating 
North  Carolina  businessmen  about  international  business  opportuni- 
ties. I  think  some  North  Carolina  companies  almost  visualize  their 
goods  going  off  the  edge  of  the  ocean,  as  in  the  old  days  when  they 
thought  the  world  was  flat  and  if  you  got  to  the  end  you  would  fall  off. 
You'd  almost  get  the  impression  some  business  people  think  that  is  the 
way  it  is,  or  that  those  ships  will  somehow  disappear  into  a  murky  fog, 
never  to  be  heard  from  again.  I  would  ask  those  companies  to  consider 
some  of  the  success  stories  in  this  state.  More  than  that,  I  would  ask  you 
to  tell  them  your  stories,  stories  like  the  success  of  your  general 
conference  chairman.  Bill  Troxler,  and  I  could  name  so  many  of  you 
throughout  this  room.  We  want  to  do  more  in  government  to  help  this 
situation.  We  are  looking  at  a  variety  of  ways  we  can  provide  practical 
information  and  assistance  to  North  Carolina's  businessmen,  such  as 
state-sponsored  trade  shows  and  direct  mail  promotions. 

Government  is  really  something  that  is  there  to  serve  people,  not  to 
dominate  them.  It  exists  for  the  purposes  that  the  people  want  it  to  exist 
for.  And  in  this  area  in  particular,  we  need  to  be  told  or  asked  what  we 
can  do  to  help.  We  want  to  help.  We  have  resources  that  can  be  helpful. 
We  want  you  to  call  on  us,  and  we  are  going  to  call  on  you  because  we  are 
not  going  to  wait;  we  are  going  to  take  the  initiative,  as  we  have  begun 
to  do,  to  figure  out  ways  that  we  can  get  this  word  out,  that  we  can  get 
people  interested  and  get  them  involved.  But  truthfully,  you  are  the  best 
allies  that  we  have  to  spread  the  gospel.  You  are  already  doing  great 
work  taking  this  message  to  others;  and  as  your  governor,  I  want  to  ask 
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you  here  today  to  keep  that  job  up  and  to  expand  those  efforts  when 
possible  and  the  "when  possible"  means  every  day.  You  ought  to  live 
and  breathe  and  talk  international  trade  everywhere  you  go. 

This  group  in  this  room,  right  by  yourselves,  can  have  a  fantastic 
impact  across  the  width  and  the  breadth  of  this  state  if  you  believe  in  it 
enough  and  if  you  are  committed  to  go  out  and  evangelize;  that's  what 
we  need  to  do.  My  friends,  there  are  great  benefits  that  accrue  from 
international  trade  within  our  borders.  Exports  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  95,000  jobs  in  North  Carolina,  and  nearly  three  times 
as  many  North  Carolina  companies  could  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
exporting  business.  The  truth  is  that,  working  together,  we  can 
accomplish  important  goals.  In  my  view,  our  goals  ought  to  be  to 
maximize  the  national  or  the  natural  advantages  that  various  parts  of 
the  world  have  in  different  areas  of  production  and  manufacturing.  I 
believe  that  we  ought  to  look  at  ourselves  as  one  world.  I  am  going  to 
give  out  some  awards  here  in  just  a  minute,  and  they  are  symbolic 
because  they  are  the  globe  showing  this  world,  a  world  that  has  become 
small  as  many  of  us  know  so  very  well,  made  up  of  good  people  who  live 
all  over  it.  I  know  they  are  good  people  because  I  know  a  lot  of  them,  and 
I  have  lived  very  close  to  some  of  them.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
vision  of  a  world  in  which  people  care  about  each  other  and  work 
together  for  our  mutual  advantages.  There  are  great  resources  in 
different  parts  of  this  world;  and  some  of  the  great  ones  are  here, 
including  most  of  the  coal  of  the  world.  Agricultural  opportunities  here 
are  the  greatest  anywhere,  and  there  are  so  many  other  things.  My 
friends,  I  hope  that  our  goal  would  be  to  maximize  international  trade. 
With  your  help  and  the  help  of  other  North  Carolinians,  we  can  make 
the  1980s  the  decade  of  international  business  in  this  state. 

Former  governor  Luther  Hodges,  who  led  this  state's  and  this  nation's 
first  trade  mission  to  Europe  once  said,  "You've  got  to  sell  your  way  to 
prosperity  in  the  1980s."  I  want  North  Carolina  companies  to  take  that 
advice  from  Luther  Hodges  and  apply  it  worldwide  with  the  kind  of 
good,  honest,  productive,  hardworking  people  that  we  have  here,  with 
the  kind  of  new  investments  that  have  been  made,  and  with  plants  and 
equipment  as  good  and  as  modern  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  With  the 
attitudes  of  our  people  and  so  many  other  wonderful  natural  advantages 
that  we  are  blessed  with,  I  believe  that  we  can  and  ought  to  do  that.  And 
my  challenge  to  you  as  you  begin  this  conference  and  as  we  begin  this 
decade  is  to  let  us  by  our  hard  work  and  our  dedication  to  international 
goodwill  and  economic  progress  for  all  people,  be  the  state  of  all  fifty  in 
this  decade  of  the  1980s  that  makes  more  progress  from  where  we  are  to 
where  we  can  go  than  any  other  state  in  America.  I  believe  we  can  do 
that.  As  your  governor,  I  am  determined  to  see  that  we  do.  I  ask  for  your 
help,  and  let  us  do  it  because  we  love  the  people  of  this  state  and  because 
we  know  that  international  trade  and  goodwill  is  one  of  the  best  things 
that  we  can  do  for  North  Carolina. 
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227;  its  significance,  639 

Carden,  Ginga.  See  Koehneke,  Ginga 
Colclough  Carden 

Career  Centers  for  Displaced  Home- 
makers:  628 

Career  Education  Advisory  Council, 
N.C.:  318-319 

Care-Ring:  576 

Caring  for  Children:  576 

Carlton,  John  PhilHps  (Phil):  45,  54n, 
81,  132,  248,  279,  350,  410,  477,  704, 
815 

Carolina  Alumni  and  Friends  Coalition: 
158 

CaroUna  Beach:  108 

Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company: 
XXX,  574,  596,  644,  711,  758 

Carolina  Regional  Theatre:  642 

Carolina  Tractor  and  Equipment  Com- 
pany: 650,  831 

Carolmet,  Inc.:  829,  830 

Carrington,  Edward:  225 n 

Carroll,  Juhan:  120,  820 

Carroll,  Wallace:  728,  729n 

Carter,  James  Earl,  Jr.  (Jimmy):  and 
energy,  171,  560;  announces  Rural 
Transportation  Initiatives,  592; 
appoints  Kreps,  304;  fund-raising 
dinner  for,  described,  120;  hears 
Hunt  on  UNC-HEW  matter,  449;  his 
antiinflation  program,  mentioned, 
459;  his  interest  in  rural  areas,  371, 
644,  772;  is  asked  for  funding  in  PCB 
spills  matter,  350;  is  committed  to 
family  life,  637;  is  FFA  member,  179; 
is  urged  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  Wil- 
mington 10,  216;  learns  of  economic 
development  needs,  209;  mentioned, 
246,  247,  257,  299,  427;  nominates 
Winberry,  697;  proposes  tax  increase 
on  gas,  733;  receives  report  of  Com- 
mission on  the  Future  of  the  South, 


626;  seeks  restrictions  in  oil  imports, 
594;  signs  Overmountain  National 
Historic  Trail  legislation,  777;  sup- 
ports tobacco,  189,  479;  urges  regula- 
tory reform,  767;  visits  Wilson,  419, 
478 

Carter,  Rosalynn:  120,  516,  599,  825 
Carter  Carburetor  Company:  815 
Carteret  Council:  756 
Carteret  County:  154,  335,  755,  756 
Carteret  Technical  College:  756 
Cary:  xxiv 

Gary,  Frank  T.:  491,  491n 

Cash  Management  Program:  467 

Caswell  Center:  578,  831 

Caswell  County:  808 

Catawba  County:  177,  589,  821 

Catawba  County  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Commission:  650 

Catawba  County  Public  Health  Center: 
819 

Cecil,  William  Amherst  Vanderbilt 

(Bill):  208,  21  In 
Cemeteries:  231  n 
Cemetery  Commission,  N.C.:  230 
Central  Applicant  Referral  System:  139, 

140,  143,  145 
Central  Carolina  Technical  College:  649 
Central  Prison:  construction  there,  20, 

25n,  52-53,  154,  155,  337,  445,  820;  is 

scene  of  press  conference,  216.  See 

also  Prisoners;  Prisons 
C.  F.  Industries:  782 
Chadboum  Bell:  830 
Champion,  Douglas  P.:  186,  187n 
Chance-Morrison,  Shelia  Angelia:  263, 

265  n 

Chapel  Hill:  113,  114 

Chapin,  Howard  B.:  123,  124n 

Chappell,  Fred:  799 

Charleston:  xxix,  337 

Charlotte:  xxii,  xxv,  38,  77-78,  152,  314, 

331,  345,  381,  405,  441,  461,  490,  494, 

542,  593,  649,  651,  812,  843 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Parks  for  the 

Future:  694 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  [Public]: 

693 

Charlotte/Mecklenburg  Schools  [public 
and  private]:  have  semifinalists  in 
merit  scholarship  program,  406 

Charlotte  Observer.  217,  450,  585 

Chatham  County:  349 

Chavis,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Jr.:  216, 
220,  221 n 

Chavis,  James  B.  (Jim):  263,  265n 
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Cherokee:  262,  503.  See  also  Indians 
Cherry  Hospital:  279,  338,  578,  579,  580 
Cherry  Point  Marine  Air  Station:  511, 

512 
Chicago:  430 
Chicago  Times:  453 
Chicken-cooking  contest:  815 
Chicopee  Manufacturing  Company: 

487,  824 

Chiefs  of  PoHce,  N.C.  Association  of: 
816 

Child  Abuse  and  Neglect,  National  Cen- 
ter on:  74 

Child  Abuse  and  Public  Awareness 
Month:  73-74 

Child  Day  Care  Licensing,  Office  of:  754 

Child  Health  Care  Plan:  497,  518,  559 

Child  Health  Plan  for  Raising  a  New 
Generation,  A:  471,  498n 

Children:  abuse  of,  73;  adoption  of,  473; 
and  art,  226;  care  of,  388,  471,  473, 
501,  533,  575;  commitment  to,  135, 
150,  233,  304,  382-383,  386-390;  day 
care  for,  4 In,  99,  388,  532,  533n,  752, 
754;  delinquency  of,  discussed,  665; 
deserve  freedom  from  disabilities, 
383;  development  of,  33-34;  education 
of,  404-405,  475,  476n,  483;  excep- 
tional, xxviii,  35,  42n;  foster  care  of, 
473;  Head  Start  for,  389,  822;  health 
of,  discussed,  xxx,  382,  389,  496-498, 
518,  559,  752,  753;  immunization  of, 
157;  needs  and  problems  of,  9,  16,  46, 
73-74,  287,  328-329,  342,  353,  576,  585; 
nutrition  for,  xxx,  522;  programs  for, 
xxxi,  48,  201,  213,  262,  288,  386,  388, 
537,  577,  668,  686,  706;  protection  of, 
xxx;  responsibility  for,  386-390;  their 
future,  8-9.  See  also  Arts  and  Child 
Conference;  Crippled  Childrens  Pro- 
gram; Education;  Infants;  Juveniles; 
New  Generation;  New  Generation 
Act;  Nutrition;  Primary  Reading  Pro- 
gram; Schools;  Testing 

Children  and  Family  Policy  Act:  34,  464 

Children  and  Youth,  Governor's  Advo- 
cacy Council  on:  473474 

Children's  Conference:  386 

Children's  Improvement  Reading  Pro- 
gram: 407 

Children's  Study:  625 

Child's  Declaration  of  Rights:  40n 

China:  xxix,  479,  616,  630,  718,  723,  737, 
776,  778,  843 

Chowan  County:  370,  829 

Chowan  River:  371,  479,  481,  773,  781- 
783,  822 


Christian,  Louis  G.:  725,  727n 

Churches:  534-535,  652 

Churchill,  Winston:  384 

Citizen  Affairs,  Advisory  Council  to  the 

Governor's  Office  of:  835,  837,  838 
Citizen  Affairs,  Governor's  Office  of: 

5-6,  16-17,  33,  181,  212,  214,  303,  313, 

360,  433,  536,  603-604,  663,  724,  726, 

764,  793,  834,  835 
Citizen  Help  Office:  468 
Citizen  participation.  See  Volunteers 
Citizen  Participation,  Office  of:  834 
Citizens  Association,  N.C:  4,  82,  157, 

292,  489,  818,  821,  828,  833 
Civil  Air  Patrol:  14,  22n 
Civil  Preparedness,  Division  of:  14 
Civil  Preparedness  Agency,  N.C:  22n 
Civil  Service  Commission:  311 
Civil  War:  299 

Civitan  Distinguished  Citizenship 

Award  Program:  829 
Clark  Equipment  Company:  93,  442,  819 
Clay  County:  38 

Clayton,  Eva  M.:  159, 162n,  175, 240, 377 
Clayton,  Ivie  Lawrence:  489,  491  n 
Clean  water.  See  Bonds,  water 
Clean  Water  Act:  730,  731  n 
Cleveland:  650 
Cleveland  County:  486 
Coast  Guard:  274 
Coast  Rescue  Service:  274 
Coastal  Aluminum:  749 
Coastal  Area  Management  Act:  xxv, 
363,  365n 

Coastal  Management  Program,  N.C: 
362-364 

Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission: 

xxviii,  113,  114,  460,  734 
Coastal  policies:  835 
Coastal  Resources  Advisory  Council: 

363 

Coastal  Resources  Commission:  363 
Coates,  Albert:  255,  256,  259n 
Coggins,  Jyles  Jackson:  230,  231  n 
Cohen,  Lawrence  M.  (Larry):  631,  632n 
Cohick,  Larry  D.:  372,  373n,  787 
Colleges  and  Universities,  N.C.  Associa- 
tion of:  817 
Collette,  John  Edwin:  812,  813n 
Collins  and  Aikman:  722 
Columbia  Pictures:  796 
Columbus:  331 
Columbus,  Christopher:  169 
Columbus  County:  320,  345,  749 
Colvard,  Dean  Wallace:  381,  382n,  622 
Commerce,  N.C.  Department  of:  aids 
small  communities,  656;  and  econo- 
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mic  development,  84,  134,  151,  160, 
175,  243,  263,  269,  282,  372,  417,  502, 
508,  509,  565,  787;  and  energy,  230, 
596;  and  furniture  market,  712,  713; 
components  of,  6,  7,  11,  lln,  22n,  65, 
103,  565,  687,  737,  787,  842,  843;  hosts 
seminars,  595;  its  relation  to  Ports 
Authority,  152;  mentioned,  xxvi;  pro- 
motes tourism,  263,  494;  reorganized, 
88,  117;  trains  minorites,  239.  See 
also  Energy  Division,  N.C. 

Commerce,  U.S.  Department  of:  headed 
by  Kreps,  304;  loans  from,  132;  notes 
N.C.  trade  with  China,  719 

Commission  on  Sentencing,  Criminal 
Punishment,  and  Rehabilitation:  23n 

Committee  of  100:  in  Wilmington  507, 
832 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  547, 
548n 

Communicable  Disease  Branch:  158 
Communist  Workers  Party:  xxvii 
Communities  of  Excellence:  xxix,  788, 
789.  See  also  Governor's  Communi- 
ties of  Excellence  Award 
Community  Action  Agencies:  327,  328 
Community  Agencies,  N.C.  Association 
of:  326 

Community  Based  Alternatives  Pro- 
gram: 664,  665 

Community  College  Committtee:  529 

Community  colleges:  cooperate  with 
banks,  104;  discussed,  99-102,  529; 
functions  of,  530,  563,  586;  funds  for, 
35,  38,  42n,  44n,  99;  has  exhibit  at 
fair,  614;  legislation  relating  to,  dis- 
cussed, 531  n;  mentioned,  824;  ratio  of 
students  to  teachers  in,  102n;  train 
for  industry,  787,  795 

Community  Development  Amend- 
ments: 340-341 

Community  Development  Council,  N.C: 
820 

Community  Development  Grant  Pro- 
gram: 414 
Community  Education  Act,  N.C:  395 
Community  Education  Day:  693,  819 
Community  Educators,  N.C.  Associa- 
tion of:  693 
Community  employment:  8 
Community  Employment  and  Training 

Council:  263 
Community  Involvement  Councils:  724 
"Community  Involvement  in  and  Use  of 
the  Public  Schools,  An  Act  to  Pro- 
mote and  Provide  for":  lln 


Community  Ridge  Child  Care  Center: 
817 

Community  School  Building  (Athens 

Drive):  822 
Community  schools:  28,  35,  42n,  537, 

686,  724 

Community  Schools,  Interagency  Coun- 
cil on:  200,  262,  693,  695 

Community  Schools  Act:  xxvi,  8,  116- 
117,  120,  128,  159,  166,  174,  202,  315, 
367,  693 

Community  Services  Administration: 
663 

Community  Watch  Association,  N.C: 
779 

Community  Watch  program:  xxv,  xxix, 
16,  53,  94, 118, 128,  250,  279,  280,  315, 
328,  553,  664,  673,  757,  779,  780,  781, 
807,  808 

Competency  Test  Commission:  62.  See 
also  Testing 

Comprehensive  Employment  Training 
Act  (CETA):  8,  226,  240,  282, 327, 352, 
440,  475,  552,  563,  564,  592 

Conceptual  Study  for  Control  of  Non- 
point  Source  Discharge  of  Nitrogen 
to  the  Chowan  River  from  the  CF 
Industries:  783 n 

Concord:  659,  702 

Concord-Kannapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: 827 

Congress,  U.S.:  and  balanced  budget, 
32;  encourages  savings,  709;  looks  at 
transportation  problem,  590;  passes 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act,  168;  provides  funds  for 
transportation,  591;  Southern 
Growth  Policies  Board  works  with, 
622,  623;  to  consider  tobacco  support 
program,  190.  See  also  House  of 
Representatives,  U.S.;  Senate,  U.S. 

Congressional  Club:  612 

Congressional  Rural  Caucus:  373 

Connecticut:  557 

Conservation  and  Development,  Board 
of:  102 

Conservation  Law  Study  Committee: 

393 

Constitution,  N.C:  amendment  to, 
xxvii,  lOn,  413n;  on  education, 
quoted,  9 

Constitution,  U.S.:  amendments  to, 
xxvii,  32,  43n,  549 

Constitutional  Convention:  for  bal- 
anced federal  budget,  32 

Consumer  Insurance  Information  Divi- 
sion: 318 
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Conway:  782 

Cooper,  Frederick  B.,  Jr.:  745,  747n 
Cooper,  Lawrence  G.,  Jr.:  159,  161n 
Cooperative  Extension  Associations, 

N.C.  Federation  of:  822 
Coordinated  Investment  Strategy:  428 
Coordinating  Transportation  Resour- 
ces, Governor's  Conference  on:  590 
Copeland  Corporation:  650,  830 
Corn  Growers  Association,  N.C:  826 
Cornwallis,  Charles:  299,  300n,  776 
Corpening,  Wayne:  544,  545n 
Corporate  Chief  Executive  Officers, 

Conference  of:  817 
Correction,  Department  of:  component 
parts  of,  25n,  725;  funds  for,  98; 
has  role  in  Project  Firewood,  663;  its 
employees,  143,  599,  601;  its  hiring 
record,  commended,  238;  mentioned, 
159;  uses  volunteers,  725 
Costle,  Douglas  Michael:  350,  35 In,  781 
Gotten,  Sallie  Southall:  303,  307n 
Council  of  Government  directors:  716 
"Council  of  Presidents":  765 
Council  of  State:  454,  739,  766,  778 
"Counterblaste  to  Tobacco":  191 
County  commissioners:  support  emer- 
gency medical  service,  717 
County  Commissioners,  N.C.  Associa- 
tion of:  164,  255,  256,  257,  351,  359, 
378,  747,  748,  824 
Court  of  Appeals,  N.C:  creation  of,  411; 
hears  Wilmington  10  case,  218;  men- 
tioned, 752;  requires  filing  of  rate 
increase,  790;  strikes  down  Utilities 
Commission  ruling,  752 
Courthouses:  378 

Courts:  bill  relating  to  jurisdiction  of, 
57n,  412;  efficiency  of,  discussed,  19; 
increased  public  confidence  in,  is 
needed,  50.  See  also  Court  of  Appeals, 
N.C;  District  Attorneys;  Judges; 
Judicial  system;  Supreme  Court, 
N.C;  Supreme  Court,  U.S. 

Courts,  Administrative  Office  of  the: 
creation  of,  411 

Courts  Commission,  N.C:  xxvii,  xxix, 
52,  57n,  409,  411,  412,  413,  704 

"Court-watcher"  groups:  53 

Covington,  Douglas:  607 

Cox,  WiUiam  C.  (Cleve):  672,  673n 

Craig,  Hardin:  297,  298n 

Craig,  Locke:  330,  332n 

Craven  County:  106,  344 

Creech  Bill:  475 

Creedmoor:  649 


Crime:  discussed,  9,  14,  33,  89,  110,  118- 
119,  180,  202,  219,  223,  249-250,  270, 
278,  315,  338,  452,  553-554,  664,  672, 
686,  780,  807,  820;  legislative  mes- 
sages on  (1977),  13-22,  (1979),  44-53; 
mentioned,  xxvi;  proclamations  con- 
cerning persons  guilty  of,  834;  re- 
action to  1977  message  on,  13;  state- 
ment on  legislation  on,  815;  state- 
ments on,  698,  820.  See  also  Com- 
munity Watch;  Crimes;  Criminal  pro- 
cedure; Governor's  Crime  Com- 
mission; Restitution 
Crime  Commission.  See  Governor's 

Crime  Commission 
Crime  Control,  Public  Safety,  and  Vet- 
erans, Department  of:  14 
Crime  Control  Agenda,  A:  A  Compre- 
hensive Control  Report  to  the  Gover- 
nor in  the  1979  General  Assembly— 
A  Matter  to  Consider  in  the  Future: 
45,  48,  51,  54n,  477 
Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety, 
Department  of:  agencies  in,  22n; 
established,  xxvii,  22n,  278,  672,  757; 
role  of,  46,  84,  89,  90,  118,  250,  280, 
350,  780;  secretary  of,  81,  835 
Crime  Control  Division:  22n 
Crime  Control  Officers  Association:  830 
Crime  Prevention,  Citizens  Leadership 

Conference  for:  807 
Crime  Prevention  Coalition:  830 
Crime  Prevention  Division:  xxix,  780 
Crime  Prevention  Officers  Association, 

N.C:  249 
Crime  Prevention  Program:  110 
Crime  Prevention  Seminar:  815 
Crimes:  bad  checks,  19,  24n,  119;  bank 
robbery,  110;  breaking  and  entering, 
52,  56 n,  118;  burglary,  23n,  52,  56n, 
118;  capital  punishment  for,  18,  23n, 
45,  118,  278;  cigarette  smuggling, 
xxix,  50,  56n,  248;  domestic  violence, 
xxix,  47,  54n,  628;  drug  related,  xxix, 
50,  735-736,  757;  drunk  driving,  51; 
dumping  of  toxic  chemicals,  52; 
gambling,  50,  55n;  of  juveniles,  90-91, 
451-452,  672;  prostitution,  50,  55n- 
56n;  public  drunkenness  and 
decriminalization  thereof,  19,  24n, 
118;  punishment  for,  discussed,  757; 
robbery,  xxvii,  23n,  45,  118;  sex 
offenses,  629n;  shoplifting,  118; 
stolen  goods,  19,  24n,  118;  worthless 
checks,  56n.  See  also  Drugs;  Felonies 
Criminal  justice:  xxix 
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Criminal  Justice  and  Public  Protection, 

Committee  on:  xxviii 
Criminal  Justice  Education  and 

Training  Standards  Commission, 

N.C.:  56n 

Criminal  Justice  Information,  Task 
Force  on  Security  and  Privacy  of:  837 

Criminal  justice  information  system:  52 

Criminal  Justice  Information  System 
Board:  14,  22n 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Stan- 
dards Council:  358 

Criminal  Laws,  U.S.  Senate  Sub- 
comm.itte  on:  820 

Criminal  procedure:  changes  in,  by  1979 
General  Assembly,  537;  laws  relating 
to,  24n;  sentencing,  xxi,  17-18,  23n, 
49-50,  54n,  84,  477,  664,  672,  686,  715, 
757,  823,  837;  speedy  trial  law,  xxi, 
xxvi,  xxix,  19,  24n,  45,  49,  50,  84, 118, 
119,  412,  477,  588,  589,  657,  658n,  664, 
672,  686,  698,  757.  See  also  Parole; 
Restitution 

Criminal  Procedures  Act:  19 

Criminal  Restitution  Program:  698.  See 
also  Restitution 

Crippled  Children's  Program:  34,  4 In, 
538 

Crippled  Children's  Program  Advisory 

Committee:  668 
Crisis  Intervention  Program:  240 
Crouch,  William  Perry:  638,  638n 
Cultural  Advisory  Council:  226,  774 
Cultural  resources:  xxx,  8,  38,  44n,  104, 

225-226,  296,  430 
Cultural  Resources,  N.C.  Department  of: 

44n,  226,  445,  472,  639.  See  also 

Archives  and  History,  Division  of 
Cumberland  County:  351,  780,  809 
Cumberland  County  District  Parent 

Advisory  Council:  829 
Cumberland  County  Farm  Bureau:  374 
Cumberland  County  Regional  Juvenile 

Detention  Center:  351 
Cumberland  Technical  Institute:  159 
Cummins  (manufacturing  plant):  487 
Currituck  County:  154 
Curtis,  Charles  B.:  710,  711 


D 

Dail,  James  C.  (Pete):  688,  689n 
Dana  Corporation:  509 
Daniels,  Jonathan  Worth:  569,  570,  571  n 
Daniels,  Melvin  Roy,  Jr.:  371,  372n 
Dare  County:  743 


Data  General:  770,  794,  795 

Data  Processing  and  Information 

Systems,  Governor's  Committee  on: 

835 

Davenport,  John  Ed:  3 
Davidson  County  Democratic  Rally: 
821,  832 

Davidson  Farm-City  Luncheon:  816 

Davie  County:  154,  824 

Davis,  Archie:  544 

Davis,  James  E.:  498,  498n 

Davis,  Sheila  S.:  108,  109n 

Day  Care  Association,  N.C:  752.  See 

also  Children 
De  Castro,  Edson  D.:  795,  796n 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls:  629 
Deal,  Glenn  P.:  463,  464,  465n 
Decorator-Comforters,  Inc.:  828 
DeLoria,  Vine  Victor,  Jr.:  503,  503n 
Democrat  of  the  Year  Award  Banquet: 

827 

Democratic  Executive  Committee:  833 
Democratic  Governors  Conference: 
xxviii 

Democratic  Headquarters,  State:  830 
Democratic  National  Committee:  xxiv 
Democratic  party:  314,  315,  316 
Democratic  Party  Convention,  N.C:  830 
Democratic  Rally,  Eight-County:  820 
Democratic  women:  817,  820,  825,  831 
Denny,  Weldon:  139 
Denver  Partners,  Inc.:  249,  250 
DePoortere  Corporation:  149,  150 
"Depository  Institutions  Deregulation 

and  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980": 

709n 

Destructo  Chemway  Company:  115n 
Detroit:  146 

Developmental  Economic  Education 

Program:  199 
Dewey,  Thomas  Edmund:  612,  613n 
Dial,  Shelby  Jane:  159,  162n,  263 
Diamond  Shamrock:  335 
Disaster  declarations:  132,  177.  See  also 

Floods 

Disbursing  Office,  State:  837 

District  attorneys:  56n.  See  also  Courts 

District  of  Columbia:  557.  See  also 

Washington,  D.C 
Dix,  Dorothea  Lynde:  519,  519n 
Doak,  Frances  Renfrow:  40n 
Dobbins  Heights  Park:  826 
Domestic  Violence,  Governor's  Task 

Force  on:  838 
Don  Knotts-Tim  Conway  comedy:  791, 

797 
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Dorothea  Dix  Hospital:  596 

Dorsey,  Miriam  J.:  305,  308n 

Douglas,  Melvyn:  797 

Dover:  320,  461 

Drayton,  Jerry:  159,  163n 

Driver  of  the  Year  Award:  817 

Droughts.  See  Disaster  declarations 

Drugs:  abuse  of,  135,  757,  764;  dealers  in, 
discussed,  735,736;  laws  on,  19,  135, 
518,  736n.  See  also  Crimes 

Du  Pont  (industry):  335,  565 

Duke,  Washington:  95 

Duke  Homestead  State  Historic  Site:  95, 
815 

Duke  Power  Company:  xxx,  315,  574, 
711 

Duke  University:  95,  226,  268,  407,  602, 

795,  843 
Dull,  Carl  Arey,  Jr.:  812,  813n 
Duncan,  Isadora:  474n 
Dunn,  Charles  Jerome,  Jr.:  720,  722n 
Dunne,  Finley  Peter  (Mr.  Dooley):  567, 

568n 

Duplin  County:  154,  546,  755 

Dupree,  Franklin  T.:  hears  Wilmington 
10  case,  217;  issues  injunction  in 
UNC-HEW  controversy,  520 

Durham:  xxii,  267,  405,  671,  740 

Durham  County:  487 

Durham  First  Exposition:  267 

Durham  Herald:  217 

Durham  Kiwanis  Club:  833 

Durham  Merchants  Association:  814 

Durham  Rotary  Club:  833 

E 

East  Bend:  105 

East  Carolina  University:  228,  426,  499- 
500,  819 

East  Chatham  Medical  Center:  106,  824 
East  Rockingham  Park:  826 
Eastern  Area  Health  Education  Center: 
500 

Eastern  N.C.  QIC:  239 
Eastern  Regional  Jetport:  459-462 
Eaton  Corporation:  93,  509 
Eckstein,  Otto:  203 

Economic  Development,  Governor's 
Conference  on:  786,  818,  826 

Economic  Development,  State  Board  of: 
xxvi,  6-7,  lln,  84,  102,  117,  151,  165, 
166,  268,  507,  508,  510,  675,  842 

Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion: 460,  565,  623,  624 

Economic  development  and  balanced 
growth:  xxi,  xxvi,  xxviii,  xxxi,  6-7,  27, 


61,  83-84,  98,  151,  164,  165,  175,  202, 
207,  208,  209,  223,  252,  281-282, 
295,  421,  428,  464,  501,  508,  536,  611, 
655-656,  760,  787.  See  also  Balanced 
growth 

Economic  Development  Division:  6,  lln, 
243 

Economic  Education,  Council  on:  198 
Economic  opportunities:  502 
Economic  Opportunity,  Division  of:  663 
Economic  Opportunity  Office,  State: 
240,  327 

Economy:  88,  562.  See  also  Inflation 
Eden:  64,  487 
Edenton:  782 

Edenton  Tea  Party:  550,  550n,  598 
Edgecombe  County:  345,  745 
Edmisten,  Rufus  Ligh:  81,  82n,  350,  735, 
767,  790 

Education:  xxvi,  xxviii,  8-9, 12n,  35, 41n, 
42n,  62-63,  116,  199,  223,  254,  295, 
347,  367,  403-405,  476n,  501-502,  693, 
701,  775.  See  also  Children;  Schools, 
N.C;  Testing 
Education,  Department  of:  417 
Education,  N.C.  Advisory  Council  on: 
830,  836 

Education,  Special  Advisory  Committee 

for  Non-Public:  837 
Education,  State  Board  of:  xxv,  160, 211, 

213,  253,  288,  529,  636,  693,  752,  803 
Education  and  Economic  Development, 

Special  Steering  Committee  for:  837 
Education  and  Labor,  U.S.  House  of 

Representatives  Committee  on:  550 
Education  Assistance  Authority,  State: 

68 

Educators:  salaries  for,  803 
Educators,  N.C.  Association  of:  828 
Edwards,  Chancy  Rudolph:  160,  164n 
Edwards,  John  Wilson:  159,  163n,  240, 
327,  328 

Edwards,  WiUiam  W.:  336,  337n 
Egypt:  253 

Eighth  Congressional  District  Rally: 

832 

Eighth  District  Rally:  821 
Eilber,  Charles  R.:  739,  740,  741n 
Elected  Officials  and  Law  Enforcement 

Officers:  826 
Electronics:  812 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Act:  343 
Eleventh  District  Rally:  833 
EHzabeth  City:  38,  370, 512, 643, 659,  787 
Elizabeth  City  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

658,  826 
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Elizabeth  City  State  University:  159, 

284,  285,  293,  761,  832 
Ellen  Fitzgerald  Senior  Citizen  Center: 

660 

Ellington,  John  D.:  199,  200n 

EUis,  Thomas  F.  (Tom):  612,  613n 

Ellwood,  Eric  Louis:  400,  402n 

Elon  College:  607,  822 

Ely,  John  Frederick:  468,  470n 

Emergency  Energy  Conservation  Act  of 

1979  (U.S.):  633,  635n 
Emergency  Medical  Service:  716 
Emergency  Medical  Service  Policy 

Makers  Workshop:  716 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Week:  717 
Employer  Advisory  Committees:  563 
Employment:  conference  on,  562;  equal 
opportunities  for,  682,  700;  legisla- 
tion on,  cited,  683n.  See  also  Affirm- 
ative action  policy 
Employment  and  Training  Administra- 
tion: 565 

Employment  and  Training  Council, 

State:  564,  614 
Employment  Opportunity  Office,  State: 

240 

"Employment  Practices  and  Salary 
Plans  for  Professional  Personnel  in 
Public  Schools":  803 

Employment  Security  Commission:  239, 
311,  563,  586,  614,  671,  831 

Employment  Security  Commission 
Local  Managers  Meeting:  821 

Employment  Training,  Office  of:  159 

Energy:  alternative  sources  for, 
discussed,  400,  561,  595,  634, 646, 660; 
and  deregulation  of  natural  gas,  171; 
and  taxes,  104,  246-247,  595,  596n; 
conservation  of,  xxi,  xxx,  60,  65,  104, 
119-120,  120n,  132,  260,  468-469,  593, 
594,  595,  733,  758-759;  crisis  in,  65, 67- 
68,  171,  260,  659;  is  affected  by 
Iranian  crisis,  633;  its  effect  on 
South,  619;  mentioned  xxx;  program 
for,  placed  in  Department  of  Com- 
merce, 84;  quotation  on,  246;  seminar 
on,  560;  solar,  246,  247,  248n,  596n, 
758;  statements  and  proclamations 
on,  65,  170,  259,  814,  822,  834.  See 
also  Alternative  Energy  Corpor- 
ation; Emergency  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1979 

Energy,  U.S.  Department  of:  228,  468, 
733,  758 

Energy  Assistance  Program:  837 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1977,  N.C.: 
229,  246-247 


Energy  Crisis  Management,  Legislative 
Committee  on:  61,  66 

Energy  Division,  N.C.:  7,  lln,  60,  65,  99, 
117,  468,  595,  596,  634,  648,  758 

Energy  Institute,  N.C.:  xxx,  228,  229, 
634,  646,  647,  648,  819,  835 

Energy  Loans,  Governor's  Study  Com- 
mission on:  838 

Energy  Management  Exposition:  593, 
594,  820 

Energy  Management  Exposition  II:  593 

Energy  PoHcy  Act:  61,  66 

Energy  Policy  Council,  N.C.:  60,  61,  65, 

229,  561,  632 
Energy  Policy  Seminar:  560 
Energy  Research  Grants:  830 
Energy  Task  Force:  229 
Energy  Transition  Corporation:  228 
Engineers,  N.C.  Society  of:  678,  827 
Engineers  Week:  678 
England:  419 

Environmental  Health  Sciences, 
National  Institute  of:  37-38 

Environmental  Management  Com- 
mittee: 676 

Environmental  Protection  Agency,  U.S: 
115n,  349,  350,  481,  730,  731,  781-783 

Environmental  Research  Center:  403 

Epps,  Grace  S.:  263,  266n 

Epps,  Reginald:  220 

Equal  employment  legislation:  111 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission: 111,  159,  239 

Equal  Employment  Practices  Act:  239 

Equal  Rights  Amendment:  xxvi,  9,  12n, 
36,  43n,  306,  628 

Equitable  Equipment  Company:  124 

E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons,  Inc.:  442,  820 

Erwin,  Sam  J.,  Jr.:  581,  584n,  825 

Erwin,  Richard  C:  239,  240,  241n,  700, 
751  752 

ESB/Ray-O-Vac:  487,  824 

Essex:  502 

Estes,  Edward  Harvey,  Jr.:  287,  289, 
290n 

Ethics:  code  of,  58-59,  68 

Ethics,  N.C.  Board  of:  58,  59,  68,  160, 

814,  834 
Eure,  Thad:  581,  584n,  639 
Europe:  xxviii,  252,  282,  334,  462,  478, 

507,  734,  737,  738,  778,  843 
Ewing,  John:  822 

Exceptional  Children,  Division  of:  254 
Exceptional  Children  program:  35,  42n. 

See  also  Children;  Education 
Exchange  Club:  785 
Exchange  Clubs  of  Wake  County:  817 
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Executive  Mansion:  xxii 

Executive  Orders:  discussed,  834;  listed, 

834-838;  No.  15,  364;  No.  17,  646, 

648n;  No.  21,  629;  No.  23,  589,  591; 

No.  29,  543n,  589,  591;  No.  51,  785n 
Executive  Program.  See  Government 

Executives  Institute 
Executives:  luncheon  for,  794 
Experiment  Station:  142 
Exports:  845 

Extension  Homemakers:  821 
Extension  Service:  142,  480-481 
Exum,  James  G.:  224n 
Ezzell,  James  Earl,  Jr.:  477,  478n,  746 


F 

Fair,  N.C.  See  State  Fair,  N.C. 
Fair  sentencing.  See  Criminal  procedure 
Fair  Sentencing  Procedures  Committee: 
715,  837 

Faircloth,  Duncan  McLauchlin  (Lauch): 
151,  153n,  204,  208,  230,  243,  244,  252, 
291,  336,  372,  400,  494,  616,  787,  842, 
843 

Families:  46-47,  636 
Families,  Task  Force  on:  636 
Families,  White  House  Conference  on: 
193 

Family  Circle:  197 

Family  Relations,  National  Council  on: 

638 

Family  Violence  Bill:  823 
Family  Violence  Task  Force:  47,  54 n 
Farm  Bureau:  188-189,  826,  833 
Farm-City  Luncheon:  182 
Farm  Equipment  I.D.  Program:  397-398 
Farm  Press  Institute,  N.C:  815 
Farmers  Historical  Base:  547 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  N.C: 
429 

Farmers  Home  Administration  (U.S.): 
420,  427,  428,  439,  440,  773,  778,  824 

Farmland,  prime:  188 

Farmville:  718 

Faulkner,  William:  391 

Fayetteville:  xxii,  107,  313,  593,  651,  659, 
671,  808,  809 

Fayetteville  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
659,  827 

Fayetteville  Human  Relations  Council: 
159 

Fayetteville  State  University:  159 
Federal  Aviation  Act,  1958:  463n 
Federal  Costal  Zone  Management 
Program:  364 


Federal  Emergency  Management 
Administration:  767 

Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission: 710 

Federal  Paper  Board  Company:  131,  335 

Federal  Point  Medical  Center:  105 

Federal  Power  Commission:  60 

Federal  Reserve  Board:  688 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs:  725 

Felonies:  23n.  See  also  Crimes 

Ferguson,  James  E.,  II:  216 

Ferguson,  James  Sharbrough:  608,  610n 

Ferries,  N.C:  124 

Fieldcrest  Mills:  509 

Fifth  District  Rally:  832 

Fifth  Freedom  Living  Housing  Show: 
825 

Fifty  Club:  819 

Film  industry:  is  sought  for  N.C,  xxix, 

791,  797 
Film  Office,  N.C:  798 
Final  Report  of  the  Juvenile  Code 

Revision  Commission,  The:  54n 
Finance  Committee,  State  Board  of 

Education:  253 
Firemen's  Association,  State:  830 
First  Congressional  District  Rally:  832 
First  Flight  Society:  642,  826 
Fischbach,  Robert:  596,  597n 
Fisher,  Terry  L.:  719,  719n 
Fisheries  Management  under  Extended 

Jurisdiction,  Conference  on:  168 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 

Act:  168 
Fishing:  as  industry,  168 
Flattery,  Brian  M.:  469,  470n 
Fletcher:  487 

"Flight  Brothers,  The":  642 
Floods:  331.  See  also  Disaster  declara- 
tions 
Florida:  735 

Floyd,  Elmer:  159,  162n 

Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Cooperative  Stabil- 
ization Corporation:  548 n,  741,  815, 
819,  823 

FMC  Corporation:  650,  831 

Foard,  John  Hanby:  108,  109n 

Foguel,  Shaul:  630 

FolkHfe  Festival:  430 

FolkHfe  Programs,  Office  of:  226 

Follin-Mace,  Lockhart:  312,  312n 

Food  Service  Association,  N.C:  521 

Foothill  College:  794,  795 

Ford,  Gerald:  246 

Ford  Foundation:  xxiv 
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Fordham,  Christopher  Columbus,  III: 
77,  80n 

Foresight  program:  401,  402n,  814 
Forest  City:  789 

Forest  Resources,  State  Division  of:  401, 

420,  663 
Forest  Service:  420 
Forestry:  37,  481,  614,  615n 
Forestry  Association,  N.C.:  398,  614,  615 
Forestry  Extension:  401,  420 
Forestry  Resource  Center:  614 
Forests:  399,  420,  663 
Forsyth  County:  16,  94,  347 
Fort  Bragg:  298,  299,  511 
Fort  Fisher  Air  Force  Station,  Kure 

Beach:  512 
Fortune  500:  lists  N.C.  industries,  93 
4-H:  576,  725,  765,  807 
4-H  Congress,  N.C:  824 
Four  Leaf  Program:  548,  548n 
Fourth  District  Rally:  821 
Fourth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals: 

217 

Fractionation  Associates:  486,  488 
Frank  Porter  Graham  Child  Develop- 
ment Center:  235 
FrankHn:  106 

Franklin  County:  154,  314,  749 
Franklin  County  Democratic  Women: 
818 

Franklin  Electric:  650,  830 
FrankHnton:  486 

Freedom  Living  Housing  Show:  438 
Freightliner  Corporation:  442,  818 
Friday,  William  Clyde:  35,  42n,  137,  293, 

448,  506,  520,  521,  570,  631,  763 
Friends  of  Weymouth:  569 
Friendship  Force:  822,  829,  839-840 
Fries,  Francis  Henry:  544,  545n 
Frisco,  N.C:  371 

Frothingham,  Thomas  EUot:  498,  498n 
Fuquay-Varina  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
659,  828 

Furniture.  See  Industry,  furniture 
Future  Business  Leaders  of  America: 
722 

Future  Farmers  of  America:  xxiii,  178, 

183,  807,  830 
Future  Fuels  of  America  of  California: 

228 

Future  Homemakers  of  America:  765 
Future  of  the  South,  Commission  on  the: 
626 

Future  of  the  South,  The:  627n 


G 

Gaines,  Clarence  E.  (Bighouse):  607 

Galantin,  I.  J.:  570,  571n 

Galloway,  Karen  B.:  700,  70 In 

Galusha,  Bryant  L.:  77,  80n 

Gardner,  John:  paraphrased,  524; 
quoted,  180,  182n,  210,  258,  271,  283, 
286,  300,  312,  329,  357,  381,  696,  722 

Garner,  Kate  B.:  638,  638n 

Garner  Chamber  of  Commerce:  831 

Garrett  House:  A&T,  828 

Gaston  Community  Watch:  817 

Gaston  County:  384,  442 

Gastonia:  405,  659,  719,  827 

Gates  County:  154,  370,  395 

General  Assembly:  and  Balanced 
Growth  PoHcy  Act,  514,  515;  and 
budgets,  26,  98,  154,  155,  156,  334, 
360,  365,  383,  454,  464,  484,  498,  500, 
520;  and  day  care,  532,  754;  and 
economic  development  recommenda- 
tions, 165;  and  energy,  230,  247,  561; 
and  health  care,  559,  577,  600,  703, 
748;  and  higher  education,  195,  448; 
and  National  Guard  needs,  605-606; 
and  penalty  for  PCB  spills,  350;  and 
science  high  school,  260;  and  state 
employees,  144-145;  and  testing,  347, 
660;  appropriates  funds  for  Com- 
munity Based  Alternatives,  665; 
approves  reading  program,  389,  484; 
considers  fair  employment  legisla- 
tion, 700;  considers  merit  selection 
legislation,  514;  considers  New 
Generation  Policy  Act,  473,  502;  con- 
siders reorganization  of  Department 
of  Commerce  (1977),  84,  88;  considers 
responsibility  for  Rail  Plan,  541; 
creates  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Community  Develop- 
ment, 282;  creates  Manpower 
Council,  564;  enacts  Policy  Act  on 
Aging,  582;  establishes  Savings  and 
Loan  Study  Commission,  688; 
expands  staff  of  Industrial  Com- 
mission, 640-641;  fails  to  act  on  wild- 
life law,  393;  fights  crime,  45,  84,  89, 
104,  110,  118,  119,  155,  250,  477,  525, 
628;  finances  highways,  810;  gives 
state  responsibility  for  OSHA 
requirements,  682;  grants  tax  relief, 
576;  is  asked  for  law  enforcement 
legislation  (1979),  280;  is  asked  to 
establish  community  colleges  board, 
529;  is  asked  to  fund  principals' 
institute,  802;  is  asked  to  restore 
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pupil  ratio  in  community  colleges, 
101;  its  1977  accomplishments,  dis- 
cussed, 116-119;  its  1979  accomplish- 
ments, 536;  its  meeting  place,  639; 
legislative  counsel  for,  445;  men- 
tioned, 494,  758;  messages  to,  3-10, 
13-22,  25-38,  44-53;  newspaper 
reaction  to  addresses  to,  3,  13,  25-26; 
passes  Coastal  Area  Management 
Act,  363;  passes  Community  Schools 
Act,  120;  passes  Equal  Employment 
Practices  Act,  239;  passes  insurance 
legislation,  575,  689;  permits  liberal- 
ized investments,  602;  provides  for 
courts  commission,  409;  provides  for 
parole,  220;  provides  for  prisons,  445; 
provides  for  restitution,  118,  699; 
provides  for  telecommunications, 
506;  provides  for  training  of  people, 
563;  provides  funds  for  law  school  at 
NCCU,  762;  provides  funds  for  nutri- 
tion programs,  583;  provides  funds 
for  remedial  help,  636;  provides 
funds  to  help  older  adults,  582;  pro- 
vides incentives  for  woodland 
owners,  615;  provides  money  for 
geriatric  medical  education  program, 
551;  raises  judicial  salaries,  410;  re- 
ceives education  study,  803;  receives 
proposal  for  addition  to  Pitt  Hospi- 
tal, 500;  reference  to  messages  to,  xxi, 
XXV,  xxvi,  219,  278,  315,  452,  672; 
served  by  Hugh  Wells,  112;  supports 
education,  609;  supports  the  arts, 
504;  to  consider  employment  matter, 
682;  to  consider  judicial  reform,  413; 
to  consider  Waste  Management  plan, 
744;  to  delay  implementation  of 
Speedy  Trial  Act,  658;  to  provide 
funds  for  community  colleges,  795;  to 
receive  Andrew  Jackson  proposal, 
662;  to  receive  court  reform  pro- 
posals, 412;  to  receive  recommenda- 
tions of  open  meetings  body,  454;  to 
receive  report  on  Banking  Com- 
mission records,  453;  requires 
teaching  of  free  enterprise  system, 
200n;  transfers  Housing  Finance 
Agency  to  NRCR,  438.  See  also 
House  of  Representatives,  N.C.; 
Senate,  N.C. 
General  Baptist  State  Convention:  699, 
833 

General  Electric:  335,  649,  770,  787,  791, 

794,  805,  823,  829 
Genius:  defined,  635 
Georgia:  776 


Geriatric  Medical  Education  Program: 

at  UNC,  669 
Germany:  419,  776 
Gerstel,  Dan  U.:  630,  632n 
Gifted  and  Talented,  Conference  on:  706 
Gill,  Edwin  Maurice:  59,  104,  105n,  581 
Gilmore,  Thomas  Odell,  Sr.:  201,  201n 
Gilstrap,  C.  M.:  279,  280n 
Girl  Scouts:  807 
Girls  State:  823 

GKN,  Inc.:  487,  649,  823,  829,  841 

Glidden  Metals:  487,  824 

Goals  and  Policy  Board,  State:  xxv, 
39n,  128,  160,  165,  312,  313,  360,  417, 
514,  544,  583,  597,  759 

Godwin,  Mills  Edwin,  Jr.:  137,  139,  139n 

Coins,  Robert  F.:  336,  337n,  434 

Gold  History  Corporation:  96 

Gold  Rock:  501,  809 

Golden  Leaf  Appreciation  Day:  800 

Goldsboro:  107,  279,  338,  442 

Goldsboro  Community  Affairs  Com- 
mission: 681 

Goldsmith,  Clifford  Henry:  141,  142n 

Goldstein,  Ardath  Ann:  360,  362n 

Golf:  197 

Golf  Digest:  197 

Good,  Melvin  L.:  484,  485n 

Good  Neighbor  Council:  236,  681 

Good  Roads  Association,  N.C:  304,  330 

Good  Roads  Association  of  Asheville 
and  Buncombe  County:  330 

Goose  Creek  State  Park:  275,  276 

Gottovi,  Daniel:  108,  109n 

Government  Advocacy  Council:  417 

Government  Executives  Institute,  UNC: 
143,  186,  239,  277,  305,  308,  309,  792, 
793 

Governmental  Employees,  National 

Assembly  of:  815 
Governmental  Evaluation  Commission. 

See  Sunset  Commission 
Governmental  Productivity,  Governor's 

Commission  on:  416,  467,  818,  835 
Governmental  Productivity,  Governor's 

Conference  on:  416,  465,  466 
Governor:  his  office  includes  Office  of 

Local  Government  Advocacy,  514; 

personnel  changes  in  office  of,  201; 

powers  of  office  of,  6;  second  term  for, 

xxi,  6,  10,  85-86;  veto  for,  xxvi  6,  10- 

11,  85-86 
Governor  Edward  Hyde:  123,  124 
Governor's  Award:  91 
Governor's  Communities  of  Excellence 

Award:   414,  656-657.   See  also 

Communities  of  Excellence 
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"Governor's  Conference  on  the  Quality 
of  Life  for  our  Senior  Citizens":  582 

Governor's  Crime  Commission:  xxvii, 
xxix,  15,  22n,  46,  50,  89,  90,  250,  359, 
664,  672,  705,  756-757,  758,  780,  827, 
831 

Governor's  Efficiency  Study  Com- 
mission: 544 

Governor's  itinerary:  822 

Governor's  Jobs  for  Veterans  Com- 
mittee: 670 

Governor's  1980  Volunteer  Awards:  831, 
832 

Governor's  Run  for  Fun  and  Health:  385 
Governor's  Schools:  xxvii 
"Governor's  Trophy  Match":  823 
Graftek:  150,  817 

Graham,  D.  Robert  (Bob):  796,  799n 
Graham,  James  Allen:  142,  142n,  419, 
614 

Graham  County:  750 
Graham  Drug  Company:  429 
Grandy:  370 
Grange,  N.C.  State:  825 
Grange  Youth:  xxiii 
Granville  County:  649 
Grassroots  Arts  Program:  538 
Gravlee,  Vondal  S.:  439,  44 In 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park: 
732 

Greater  Whiteville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. See  Whiteville  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Green,  Harold  C:  77,  81n 

Green,  James  Collins  (Jimmy):  42n,  166, 
167n,  252,  616,  737,  843 

Green,  Paul  EUot:  570,  571n 

Green  Swamp:  130-131 

Greene,  William  M.  A.:  152,  153,  335, 
336,  435,  436,  723 

Greene  County:  154 

Greensboro:  275,  407,  461,  490,  593,  649, 
650,  651,  652,  653,  654n,  682,  702 

Greensboro  Daily  News:  xxii,  217,  223, 
225n 

Greensboro  Public  Library:  407 
Greensboro  Rotary  Club:  817 
Greenville:  314,  345,  501,  593,  718.  See 

also  East  Carolina  University 
Grenville,  Richard:  2n 
Griffith,  Earl  W.:  135,  136n 
Grigg,  Neil  S.:  481,  482n,  782 
Grimsley,  Joseph  Wayne:  72,  73n,  467, 

600 

Gross  National  Product:  385 
Grove,  Owen  L.:  263,  266n 
Grover:  822 


Groves,  Harry  E.:  761,  762,  763,  763n 
Grubb,  Don:  839 
Guam:  723 

Gudger,  Lamar:  550,  555n 
Guilford  County:  27,  321,  382,  384,  653, 
750,  824 

Guilford  County  Democratic  Party 

Unity  Dinner:  831 
Guilford  County  Governor's  Conference 

on  Leadership  Development  for 

Women:  755,  831 
Guilford  Courthouse,  Battle  of:  299 
Gulf  Interstate  Company:  442 
Gulf  propane  terminal:  818 


H 

Hakluyt,  Richard:  2n 
Halifax  County:  348,  745,  823 
Hall,  Allen:  217 

Hamill,  Susan.  See  Ward,  Susan  Hamill 
Hamilton  Lakes:  321 
Hancock,  Gerry:  59 

Handicapped:  xxx,  310,  311,  474,  475, 
476n 

Handicapped,  Governor's  Council  on 
Employment  of:  310-312,  474,  815, 
823 

Handicapped  Employment  Location 

Program:  312n 
Hanes,  James  Gordon,  Jr.:  804,  805n 
Hanes,  Robert  March:  544,  545n 
Hanes  Dye  and  Finishing  Company: 

429 

Harding,  David:  418n 
Hardison,  Harold  Woodrow:  460,  463n 
Harnett  County:  442,  824 
Harrington,  Joseph  JuUan:  72,  72n,  395, 
467 

Harris  Survey,  1979:  554 
Harvey,  Wilhe:  327 
Hatteras:  371 

Havighurst,  Walter:  301,  302n 
Haw  River  bypass:  396,  397n 
Hayes,  R.  Barton:  492,  493n 
Hays:  106 

Haywood  County:  178 

Hazardous  Waste  and  Low-Level  Radio- 
active Waste,  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  on:  744 

Health:  4 In,  99,  108,  288,  382,  385,  389, 
496-498,  502,  538,  559,  717.  See  also 
Aged;  Children;  Public  health;  Rural 
health  centers 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  U.S. 
Department  of:  and  tobacco,  172, 184; 
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and  UNC,  285,  292,  295,  448-449, 
520-521;  sponsors  project  for  aging, 

552 

Health,  National  Institutes  of:  238 

Health,  State  Board  of:  382 

Health  Adventure:  576 

Health  and  Environment,  U.S.  House 
Subcommittee  on:  729 

Health  Care  Facilities,  N.C.:  689 

Health  Coordinating  Council,  State:  559 

Health  education  program:  385 

Health  Effects  Research  Lab:  350 

Health  Plan,  State:  559 

Health  Planning  and  Pharmacy  Prac- 
tice, Task  Force  on:  368 

Health  Services,  Division  of:  348,  691 

Hebrew  University:  630 

Hefner,  [W.  G.  (Bill)]:  818 

Helms,  Harold  Park:  514,  514n 

Helms,  Jesse:  613n 

Helms,  Ruby:  450,  451n 

Hemingway,  Ernest:  509,  510n 

Henderson:  339 

Henderson  County:  178 

Hendersonville:  442,  443 

Hendersonville  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
814 

Henley,  John  Tannery:  515,  515n 
Herbert,  George  Richard:  267,  268n 
Hercofina  (industry):  335 
Herget,  J.  Barlow:  243,  245n 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 

Service:  569 
Herring,  WilHam  Dallas:  491-492,  493n, 

530 

Herring  (N.C.):  262,  501 

Hershey,  Lewis  Blaine:  522,  524n 

Hertford  County:  159,  282,  507 

Hewlett  Packard  (industry):  770,  794 

Hickory:  650 

High  Point:  712 

High  Point  Rotary  Club:  712 

High  Point  Shakespeare  Festival:  429 

High  Risk  Infant  Identification  and 

Tracking  Program:  41n 
Higher  education:  discussed,  174,  285- 
286,  294-295,  355;  for  blacks,  xxviii, 
158,  285-286,  355;  funding  of,  35,  609- 
610;  future  of,  discussed,  137;  private 
institutions  of,  xxviii,  35-36,  68-70, 
828;  system  of  universities  for,  196n, 
295,  448 

Highway  Bonds  Act  of  1977,  State:  lln. 

See  also  Bonds,  highway 
Highway  Improvement  Program:  345, 

346 


Highway  Patrol,  State:  14,  22n,  540, 546, 
823 

Highway  Safety,  Governor's  Commis- 
sion on:  838 

Highways:  are  site  of  PCB  spills,  348; 
cost  of,  539-540,  685;  discussed,  67-68; 
east  to  west,  436;  improvements  in, 
331,  461;  in  western  N.C.,  612;  legal 
provisions  for  funding  of,  cited,  81  In; 
need  for,  117;  opening  of,  330,  344, 
808,  809;  plans  for,  319,  370,  833.  See 
also  Bonds,  highway;  Roads; 
Transportation 

Hillcrest  Enrichment  Program:  576 

HiUiard,  William  N.:  288,  290n 

Hillsborough:  106 

Hinkle,  James  R.:  252,  253n,  842 

Hipp,  Edward  B.:  170,  171n 

Hire  II:  671-672 

Historic  preservation:  227,  639-640 
Historic  Preservation  Society  of  Dur- 
ham: 94 

History,  Museum  of.  See  Museum  of 

History 
Hitchings,  George  H.:  799 
Hodges,  Luther  Hartwell:  33,  40n,  86, 

102,  117,  151,  165,  581,  738,  806,  845 
Hodgkins,  Sara  Wilson:  226,  228n,  304, 

305,  504,  662,  804 
Hoey,  Clyde  Roark:  321,  323n 
Hoffman,  Alice:  743,  744n 
Holderness,  Haywood  Dail:  745,  747n 
Holderness,  Nancy  Braswell:  745,  747n 
HoUister:  262,  501 

Holmes,  Edward  Shelton:  472,  472n 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell:  525 

Holroyd,  WilHam  Casper,  Jr.:  758,  760n 

Holshouser,  James  Eubert,  Jr.:  105,  130, 
442,  714,  728,  729n,  821 

Holtzman,  Abraham:  685 

Home  Builders  Association,  N.C.:  245, 
438,  758,  818,  824 

Home  Builders  Passive  Solar  Confer- 
ence: 245,  827 

Home-building  industry:  708 

Home  Demonstration  Clubs:  196 

Home  Energy  Loans,  Committee  on: 
759 

Home  for  Unwed  Mothers:  576 
Homestead  Exemption  Act  of  1977:  127, 

129n,  702 
Hood,  Edward  Exum,  Jr.:  806,  806n 
Hoover,  Herbert:  485,  486n 
Hope,  C.  C:  825 

Hope  Harbor  Detoxification  Center:  107, 
825 
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Horace  Barnes  Airport  Terminal:  817 
Hornaday,  Harold  Preston:  96,  97n 
Hospitals,  Joint  Commission  on  Accred- 
itation of:  579 
Hot  Springs  Day  Care  Center:  827 
House  Administration  Committee's 
Policy  Group  on  Information  and 
Computers:  374 
House  and  Garden:  197 
House  of  Representatives,  N.C.:  629 
House  of  Representatives,  U.S.:  550 
Housing:  282,  377,  438,  551,  708,  713, 

759-760,  773,  838 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  U.S. 
Department  of:  281,  342,  440,  552, 
623,  773 

Housing  Division.  See  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Community  Develop- 
ment, Department  of 

Housing  Finance  Agency,  N.C.:  240, 
377,  438-440,  441n,  688,  709,  760 

Housing  Options  for  Older  Adults,  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  on:  838 

Houston:  788 

Howell,  Nancy  B.:  483,  485n 
Howerton,  Thomas  R.:  489,  489n 
Hoyle  C.  Griffin  Animal  Diagnostic 

Center:  660 
Hudson  County  Water  Co.  v.  McCarter: 

527n 

Human  development:  defined,  367 
Human  Relations  Award  Luncheon, 
N.C.:  680 

Human  Relations  Commission,  State: 
159 

Human  Relations  Council,  N.C.:  111, 
236,  239,  263,  680,  682,  700,  822 

Human  Resources,  Department  of:  and 
aged,  582,  691;  and  children,  74,  157, 
234,  351,  472,  497,  498;  and  mental 
health,  579;  appropriations  for,  22n, 
130n,  668;  components  of,  9,  12n, 
130n,  158,  582;  discusses  PCB  spills, 
348,  349;  its  goals,  9,  135,  201;  men- 
tioned, 417,  725;  programs  of,  475, 
663,  731;  staff  of,  77;  statement  at 
news  conference  of,  201;  uses  volun- 
teers, 725;  works  for  prisons,  53,  445. 
See  also  Aging,  Division  of  the 

Human  Resources  Development:  563 

Human  Resources  Volunteer  Recogni- 
tion Ceremony:  829 

Humber,  Robert  Lee:  799,  800n 

Hunt,  Baxter:  xxiv,  141 

Hunt,  Carolyn  Leonard:  xxiii,  xxiv, 
xxxi,  183,  211 


Hunt,  Elizabeth:  xxiv 

Hunt,  Elsie  Brame:  xxiii 

Hunt,  Grace  Boren:  322,  323n 

Hunt,  James  Baxter,  Jr.:  biography  of, 

xxi-xxxii 
Hunt,  James  Baxter,  Sr.:  xxiii 
Hunt,  Joseph  Marvin,  Jr.:  319,  320,  707, 

819 

Hunt,  Rachel:  xxiv 
Hunt,  Rebecca:  xxiv,  141 
Hunt,  Robert:  xxiii 

Hunt  administration:  statement  on 

progress  of,  332,  815 
Hunt  High  School:  823 
Huskey,  Roy:  532 
Hutchins,  WilHam:  532 
Hyde,  Herbert  Lee:  505,  506n 
Hyde  County:  370 

Hyde  County  Health  and  Community 

Center:  106,  825 
Hyde  County  Rescue  Squad:  106 
Hyde  ferry:  815.  See  also  Governor  Ed- 
ward Hyde 
Hyde  Health  Department:  106 
Hyde  Rural  Health  Corporation:  106 


I 

IBM:  381,  403,  490,  794 
Ilhnois:  376 

Immunization  law:  577,  578n 
Inaugural  address:  1-2 
Income:  in  N.C.,  315;  in  South,  342 
Independent  colleges.  See  Higher 
education 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  N.C.: 
829 

Independent  Owner-Operators:  546 
Independent  Telephone  Companies, 

N.C.:  819 
India:  334 

Indian  Affairs  Commission:  261,  264, 
501 

Indian  Education,  Division  of:  262 
Indian  Unity  Conference:  261,  501 
Indians:  contributions  of,  262 
Industrial  Commission:  412,  640,  641, 
721,  830 

Industrial  Developers  Association:  242 
Industrial  Development  Association: 
164 

Industrial  growth:  statements  on,  134, 

325,  450,  655,  823 
Industrial  Management  Council:  268 
Industrial  mission:  to  California,  791. 

See  also  Trade  missions 
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Industrial  Recruiters,  N.C.:  828 
Industry:  development  and  growth  of, 
xxviii,  xxix,  28,  84,  93,  98,  117,  134, 
160,  205,  243,  325,  327-328,  379,  450, 
455,  461,  494,  502,  507,  508,  542-543, 
586,  617,  648-651,  655-656,  660,  679, 
686,  701,  737,  749,  760,  786,  794;  dis- 
cussed, 770,  842;  furniture,  508,  712, 
738,  812,  843;  includes  micro- 
electronics, 739,  771,  787,  805;  state- 
ments on,  listed,  820,  824;  textile,  165, 
380,  508,  641,  719-720,  738,  812,  843; 
training  for,  100-101,  244.  See  also 
Tobacco. 

Infants:  mortality  of,  xxx,  79;  screening 

of,  384.  See  also  Children 
Inflation:  29,  365-366,  456-459,  554,  560, 

601,  619,  659,  685,  714,  734,  747.  See 

also  Economy 
Ingram,  John  Randolph:  316-318,  318n, 

790 

Ingram,  Thomas  N.:  166,  167n 
Ingram,  William  Emmett:  604,  606n 
Innkeepers,  Restaurant,  and  Motel 

Associations,  N.C.:  494 
Insurance:  574,  575n,  592,  689 
Integon  Corporation:  811,  812 
Integon  Foundation:  812 
Integrated  Environmental  Assistance 

Act:  729-731,  731n 
Interagency  Committee,  State:  473 
Inter-Agency  Drought  Emergency 

Coordinating  Committee:  132 
Interagency  Review  Committee:  591 
Interagency  Transportation  Review 

Committee,  N.C.:  543n,  589,  836 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  Office  of: 

834 

Interim  Balanced  Growth  Board:  823 
Interior,  U.S.  Department  of:  132 
International  Business  Conference:  58, 

736,  839-845 
International  Buyers  Center:  713 
International  development:  252 
International  Division.  See  Commerce, 

N.C.  Department  of 
International  Reading  Association:  482, 

818,  823,  828 
International  Student  Day:  822 
Interns,  summer:  815,  830 
Internship  Council:  263 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S. 

House  Committee  on:  729 
Involvement  Councils,  N.C:  724,  725, 

726 
Iowa:  557 

Iran:  469,  633,  635n 


Iredell  County:  442 

Iredell  County  Jim  Hunt  Luncheon:  832 

"Is  Anybody  Out  There  Learning?":  404 

ISO  Commuter:  643 

Isothermal  Community  College:  486 

Israel:  507,  629,  630,  737,  843 

Israel  Tribute  Dinner:  815 

Israel  Visiting  Scholar  Program:  835 

Italy:  776 

Ives,  Elizabeth  Stevenson:  570,  571n 


J 

Jackson,  Andrew:  662 

Jackson,  Maynard  Holbrook:  173,  177n 

Jackson  County:  107 

Jacksonville:  827 

Jacobs,  Jerry:  220 

James  (king  of  England):  191,  191n 

James,  Henry,  Jr.:  231,  232n 

Jamestown:  189 

Jamesville:  320,  345 

Japan:  xxix,  616,  629,  630,  737,  769,  771, 

776,  778,  826,  843 
Japan  Center,  N.C:  771 
Japan-Southeast  U.S.  Association:  616, 

769,  844 

Japanese  Tobacco  and  Salt  Corpor- 
ation: 333 

Jaycees:  xxiv,  xxv,  685,  686,  686n,  725, 
814 

J.  E.  Sirrine  Company:  442,  819 
Jefferson:  459 

Jefferson,  Thomas:  mentioned,  179,  224; 

quoted,  97,  98n,  225n,  361,  416,  776 
Jefferson-Jackson  Dinner:  829 
Jenkins,  H.  L.  Pete:  72,  73n 
Jenkins,  Leo  Warren:  427,  427n,  458, 

459,  814 
Jerusalem:  629,  630 
Jervay,  Thomas  C:  160,  163n 
Jim  Hunt  Rally:  832 
Job  Corps:  240,  377 
Job  Service:  563 

Jobe,  WilUam  Patton  Allen:  789,  789n 
Jockey's  Ridge:  197,  274,  732 
Johns-Manville:  509 
Johnson,  Clifton  E.:  240,  242n,  700 
Johnson,  Joy  Joseph:  239,  242n 
Johnson,  Walter:  841 
Johnson,  Wilham  Archibald:  293,  293n, 
521 

Johnston  County:  349 
Johnston  County  School  Boards  Associ- 
ation: 828 
Jones,  A  Bruce:  264,  266n 
Jones,  Dorothy:  160,  164n 
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Jones,  Houston  Gwynn:  96,  97n 
Jones,  Inez  C:  160,  164n 
Jones,  J.  C:  820 

Jones,  John  Caswell  (Dean):  160,  163n 

Jones,  Lucius  S.:  688,  688n 

Jones,  Ottis:  832 

Jones,  Robert  R.:  403,  404,  406n 

Jones  County:  344 

Jordan,  William  Hamilton  McWhorter 

(Ham):  599,  599n 
Joseph  (Indian  chief):  264,  266n 
Joseph  M.  Hunt,  Jr.,  Expressway:  319 
J.  P.  Stevens  (industry):  509 
Judge,  Thomas  Lee:  766,  769n 
Judges:  added  by  General  Assembly,  46, 

412;  selection  of,  xxi,  50,  55n,  133, 

187,  188,  514,  820,  836.  See  also 

Minorities;  Women 
Judges,  Conference  of  Superior  Court: 

705 

Judges,  Judicial  Nominating  Com- 
mittee for  Superior  Court:  835,  836, 
837 

Judicial  Administration,  Institute  of: 
452 

Judicial  Council:  705 
Judicial  Department:  413n 
Judicial  officials  and  personnel:  24n, 
56n 

Judicial  Standards  Commission:  525 
Judicial  system:  409 
Junior  Woman's  Club:  807 
Jurors:  and  "firecracker"  system,  705n 
Justice,  administration  of:  413n 
Justice  Academy,  N.C.:  56n 
Juvenile  Code,  N.C.:  542,  577,  664,  757, 
780,  807 

Juvenile  Code  Revision  Committee: 
creation  of,  15,  22n,  90, 118;  its  report, 
45,  47,  351,  358,  451;  mentioned,  834; 
works  on  proposed  legislation,  48, 
280 

Juvenile  Delinquency,  U.S.  Subcom- 
mittee on:  819 
Juvenile  Evaluation  Center:  824 
Juvenile  Justice,  Office  of:  54n 
Juveniles:  crimes  of,  118,  672;  detention 
of,  351-352,  354n;  judicial  system  for, 
47-48,  451;  laws  pertaining  to, 
studied,  452;  programs  for,  538,  577. 
See  also  Children;  Crimes 


K 

Kahn,  Alfred  Edward:  437,  437n,  456 
Kannapolis:  659 
Kansas  City  Star:  217 


Katmandu:  xxiv 

Keen,  WilHam:  429 

Keep  North  Carolina  Beautiful:  815 

Kelly,  Jim:  841 

Kenansville:  429 

Kenly:  27,  501,  809 

Kennedy,  John  F.:  mentioned,  xxiv; 

quoted,  317,  505n,  527,  707 
Kernersville:  113-115,  115n 
Kincaid,  Donald  R.:  3 
King,  Blair:  686,  686n 
King,  Martin  Luther,  Jr.:  375,  828 
Kings  Mountain,  Battle  of:  299,  776-777 
Kinston:  460,  487,  578,  643 
Kittrell:  240,  377 
Knapp,  Richard  F.:  96,  97n 
Knox,  Eddie:  23n,  28,  38n 
Knox  Commission:  18,  20 
Knudsen,  Betty  Ann:  750,  751n 
Koehncke,  Ginga  Colclough  Garden: 

108,  109n 
Koger,  Robert  K.:  573,  574n 
Kohl,  Pam:  763,  765n 
Koomen,  Jacob:  383,  386n 
Koontz,  Elizabeth  Duncan  (Libby):  304, 

307n,  598 

Kornegay,  Horace  Robinson:  801,  802n, 
828 

Kreps,  Juanita  Morris:  203,  204,  21  In, 

271,  304,  819 
Kress,  Samuel  H.:  155 
Kumpf,  Michael  M.:  468,  470n 
Kure  Beach:  108,  512 


L 

Labor,  Department  of:  240,  377,  565,  586 
Labor  force  development:  84 
Labor  Force  Development  Council:  7, 
lln,  239 

Labor  unions:  153,  166,  379,  380,  585 

Lake,  I.  Beverly:  224n 

Lake,  I.  Beverly,  Jr.:  477,  478n,  612 

Lambeth,  Kay  C:  269,  271n 

Land  resources  program:  834 

Land  Use  Congress,  N.C.:  398,  821 

Land-use  plans:  363-364,  398 

Land  Use  Policy  Council:  xxv 

Lane,  Ralph:  2n 

Langdon,  T.  Mitchell:  349 

Langford  v.  Shu:  566,  568 

Larkins,  John  Davis,  Jr.:  697,  698n 

Larkins,  John  Rodman:  159,  162n,  236, 

284,  286n,  681,  707,  708 
Larry  Buchanan  School:  824 
Laurinburg:  91,  254,  372 
Laurinburg-Scotland  County  Area 

Chamber  of  Commerce:  507,  508,  829 
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Law  and  Order,  Governor's  Com- 
mission on:  14,  15,  22n,  89 
I^w  and  Order  Section:  14 
Law  Day:  524 

Law  Enforcement  Appreciation  Ban- 
quet: 277 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act:  553 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration: 15,  415 
Law  Enforcement  Building,  Morehead 
City:  824 

Law  Enforcement  Center,  Wilson:  828 

Law  enforcement  officers:  are  com- 
mended, 44,  277-278;  fringe  benefits 
for,  17,  22n,  56n;  protection  for,  47, 
54n;  salaries  for,  17,  22n,  51,  278; 
statement  on  murder  of,  532 

Law  Enforcement  Officers  Liability 
Study  Commission:  51 

Law  Officers  Benefits  and  Retirement 
Fund:  56n 

Lead  Regional  Organization:  417,  463, 
836 

Leadership  Development  for  Women, 
Governor's  Conference  on:  302,  303 

League  of  Municipalities,  N.C.:  255,  256, 
414,  415,  817,  832 

Lee,  Howard  Nathaniel:  88,  90n,  113, 
159,  166,  175,  240,  257,  274,  327,  339, 
340,  363,  377,  400,  401,  428,  440,  480, 
586,  616,  727,  774,  783 

Lee,  Williams  S.:  561,  562n 

Legislation:  statements  on,  119,  514,  536 

Legislative  interns:  815 

Legislative  Issues  Conference:  365 

Legislative  Issues  Seminar:  831 

Legislative  Research  Committee:  555 

LeJeune-Cherry  Point:  298 

Lenoir  County:  460 

Lenoir-Rhyne  College:  284,  815 

Lexington:  443,  509,  605,  809 

Lexington  Chamber  of  Commerce:  819, 
823 

Libraries:  407-408,  538 

Libraries  and  Information  Services, 
Conference  on:  406 

Library  Association,  N.C.:  694 

Library  Services,  White  House  Confer- 
ence on:  407 

LifeHne  utility  rates:  127,  130n,  702 

Liggett  &  Myers,  Inc.:  95 

Liggett  Group,  Inc.:  95,  267,  429 

Lightner,  Clarence  E.:  173,  176n 

Liiley,  Daniel  T.:  462,  463n 

Lincoln,  Abraham:  179 

Lincoln  County:  749 


Lincolnton:  150 

Lindsey,  Quentin  W.:  259,  261n 
Lineberry,  Albert  S.,  Jr.:  783,  785n 
Liner,  E.  Blane:  625,  626n 
Lingren,  Robert:  799 
Little,  Mickey:  831 
Little  Meadow  Creek:  95 
Local  Government  Advisory  Commit- 
tee: 622 

Local  Goverment  Advocacy,  Office  of: 
257,  258,  514 

Local  Government  Advocacy  Council: 
257,  258,  281,  359,  371,  414,  417,  418, 
464,  514,  624,  748,  793,  835 

Local  Government  Commission:  257 

Local  governments:  415 

Locklear,  Grady:  263,  265n 

Locklear,  Juanita:  263,  265n 

Locklear,  Linda  Gail:  503,  503n 

Long,  William  Samuel:  607 

Long  Lines:  723 

Long  Term  Care  Facilities  Convention, 
N.C.  Association  of:  702.  See  also 
Aged 

Los  Angeles:  791,  794 
Louisburg:  314 

Louisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce:  658, 
826 

Louisiana:  376,  796 

Lowry  (Lowrie),  Henry  Berry:  262,  264n 
Lowry,  Jim  R.:  264,  266n 
LP  Gas  Association:  632 
Lumbee  Bank:  262 

Lumbee  Regional  Development  Admin- 
istration: 263 
Limiberton:  820 

Lumberton  Chamber  of  Commerce:  659, 
827 

Lumberton  Housing  Authority:  438 
Lynch,  Mark  George:  401,  402n 


Mc 

McCain:  154,  338 

McCain,  Betty  R.:  304,  307n 

McCain,  John  Lewis:  667,  670n 

McDowell  County:  154,  177,  488,  649 

McEachern,  Alton  Howard:  652,  654n 

McGee,  Charles  Henry:  662,  662n 

McGraw-Edison:  509 

Mclver,  Charles  Duncan:  founds 

UNC-G,  607;  identified,  610n;  quoted, 

609,  610,  611n 
McKay,  Martha  C:  305,  308n 
McKimmon  Center:  196,  245 
McKinney  Silver  and  Rockett:  197,  198 
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McKoy,  James:  220 

McNair,  John  F.,  Ill:  510,  510n,  544 


M 

Macon  County:  27 

Macon  County  Health  Center:  106,  829 
Madison  County:  177 
Madison  County  High  School:  827 
Madisonville  (La.):  123 
M.A.N.  Truck  and  Bus  Company:  650, 
832 

Management  and  Development,  N.C. 
Council  of:  446,  793 

Management  development:  press  con- 
ference on,  186 

Mangum,  Bernice  Cecil  (B.  C):  422-423 

Mangum,  Betty  Oxendine:  262,  265n 

Manley,  John:  699 

Mann,  Carroll  L.,  HI:  390 

Manpower  Council,  N.C:  8,  327,  364, 
565n 

Manpower  Development  Corporation: 
281 

Mansfield,  Michael  Joseph  (Mike):  769, 

771n,  772n 
Manteo:  643 

Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  N.C: 
438 

"March  Against  Hunger":  194 
Marine  Resources:  is  housed  in  historic 

structure,  639 
Marine  Resources  Center:  743 
Marion:  91,  488 

Marion  Chamber  of  Commerce:  659,  827 
Marshall:  331 

Martin,  James  H.,  Jr.:  721,  722n 
Martin  County:  154,  345 
Marvin,  Helen  Rhyne:  305,  308n 
Maryland:  557,  601 
Massachusetts:  796 
Mathematics  contest:  403,  823 
"Mating  Season,  The":  797 
Matthews,  Joe  Carroll:  728,  729n 
Mattocks,  R.  L.  (Bobby):  632,  633,  635n 
Maxton:  649,  749 
Mayer,  Eugene  Stephen:  77,  80n 
Maynor,  Earlie  B.:  263,  265n 
Mayors:  hear  governor,  87,  652 
Maysville:  106 
Mebane:  328 

Mecklenburg  County:  75,  154,  314,  496, 

589,  684,  698 
Mecklenburg  County  Atlas:  788 
Mecklenburg  Democratic  Party:  819 
Mecklenburg  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion: 75 


Medicaid:  36,  42n,  193n,  288,  538,  560, 

583,  668,  690,  691,  747-749 
Medical  Assistance,  Division  of:  691 
Medical  Assistants,  American  Associa- 
tion of:  829 
Medical  centers.  See  Rural  health  centers 
Medical  Society,  N.C:  128,  233,  287,  498, 
666,  814 

Medical  Society,  Old  North  State.  See 
Old  North  State  Medical  Society 

Medicare:  193n 

Mediterranean:  334 

Medlin,  John  Grimes,  Jr.:  544,  546n 

Melvin,  Edwin  Samuel  (Jim):  624,  626n, 
652 

Memorial  Hospital  Auxiliary,  N.C:  825 
Memphis:  788 

Mental  health:  36,  77,  233,  424-426, 426n, 

515-519,  538,  579 
Mental  Health,  Governor's  Conference 

on:  515,  516 
Mental  Health,  National  Institute  of: 

306 

Mental  Health,  President's  Commission 
on:  516 

Mental  Health,  Task  Force  on:  515,  826 
Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retardation 

Services:  818 
Mental  Health  Association,  N.C:  832 
Mental  Health  Centers  Association, 

N.C:  424 
Mental  Health  Conference:  822 
Mental  Health/Mental  Retardation  Ser- 
vices, Division  of:  232,  233 
Mental  Health  Study  Commission:  75 
Mental  institutions:  discussed,  578 
Mental  retardation:  help  for,  424,  579 
Mentally  ill:  xxx,  52,  57n,  99 
Merchants  Association,  N.C:  115 
Meredith  College:  303 
Mershon,  Joseph  K.  (Bud):  335,  337n, 
435 

Messer,  Ernest  Bryan:  582,  585n 

Messersmith,  Owen:  532 

Messick,  John  A.:  274,  275n 

Metalbestos  Systems:  649 

Metallurgie  Hoboken/Overpelt:  372,  509 

MGM,  president  of:  796 

Michaux,  Henry  M.,  Jr.  (Mickey):  111, 

llln,  160,  173 
Michigan:  376 
Microelectronics:  739 
Microelectronics  Center,  N.C:  787,  791, 

806 

Microfilming  Corporation  of  America: 

441,  443 
Mid-East  Commission:  281 
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Mid-South  Airlines:  643 
Middle  East:  252,  334,  737,  843 
Midgett,  Lorimer:  708,  829 
Mike's  Grocery:  firebombed,  218,  220 
Military,  in  N.C.:  299,  511-512 
Military  and  Veterans  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of:  14,  22n,  60 
Military  Appreciation  Day:  512,  513 
Mill  Branch:  720 
Miller,  Effie  Elliott:  159,  162n 
Miller,  George  W.,  Jr.:  231,  232n 
Miller,  George  WilHam:  624,  626n 
Miller  Brewing  Company:  64,  487,  814, 
818 

Mills,  William  Donald:  529,  531n 
Minimum  Competency  Test.  See  Testing 
Minorities:  xxviii,  xxix,  239,  261,  376 
Minority  Business  Enterprise,  Office  of: 
240 

Minority  Mental  Health  Program,  Cen- 
ter for:  238 
Mint  Museum:  429 
Miranda  v.  Arizona:  526,  528n 
Mississippi:  175,  557 
Missouri:  557 

Mr.  Dooley.  See  Dunne,  Finley  Peter 
Mitchell,  Burley  B.,  Jr.:  588,  589n,  686, 
756 

Mitchell,  LeMonte  Felton:  159,  163n 
Mitchell,  O.  C,  Jr.:  230,  231,  232n 
Mitchell  County:  177 
Mohr,  Jack:  438 

Monroe-Union  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

658,  661 
Montaigne:  129 
Montana:  766 

Moore,  Daniel  Killian:  30,  39n,  43n,  322, 

538,  544,  685,  799,  810 
Moore,  Jeannelle:  799 
Moore,  Wayne:  220 
Moore  County:  338 

Mooresville  High  School  Band  Day:  828 
Moran,  WilHam  E.:  426,  608,  61  In,  828 
Morehead  City:  xxix,  330,  334,  335,  336, 
337,  344,  433,  434,  435,  442,  824,  843 
Moretz,  H.  C,  Jr.:  327,  329n 
Morgan,  Charles:  520 
Morgan,  Neil:  496n 

Morgan,  Robert  B.:  652,  654n,  697,  752 
Morganton:  xxii,  405,  650 
Morris,  Glenn  Alexander:  72,  73n 
Morrow,  Sarah  Taylor:  74,  74n,  76,  79, 

136,  157,  201,  288,  289,  304,  389,  425, 

498,  590,  591,  667,  670 
Morton,  Hugh  MacRae:  733,  735n 
Moses,  J.  Harold:  695,  696n 


Motel  Association:  494 
Motor  Carriers  Association:  816 
Motor  Vehicles,  Division  of:  159 
Motto,  of  N.C.:  796 

Mount,  Thomas  Henderson  (Thom):  796, 

798n 
Mount  Holly:  442 

Mount  Olive  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

507,  817 
Mount  Olive  College:  817 
Mountain  View  Medical  Center:  106,  821 
MulHgan,  Raymond  Joseph:  267,  268n 
Multicounty  planning  regions:  281 
Municipalities:  and  land-use  plans,  363 
Municipalities,  League  of:  164 
Murdoch  Center:  578,  599,  832 
Murfreesboro:  782 
Murphy:  331,  787 
Muse,  Louise:  123,  124n 
Museum  of  Art:  xxx,  104,  155,  156,  225, 
226,  429,  430,  775,  804.  See  also  Art 
Museum  Building  Commission 
Museum  of  History:  430,  774,  775 
Music:  quotation  about,  504 
Myers  Park  High  School:  771 
Myerson,  Bess:  303,  307n 
Myrtle  Beach:  461 

N 

Naegele  Outdoor  Advertising  Company: 
494 

Nags  Head:  314 
Nash,  J.  Harold:  96,  97n 
Nash  County:  154,  487,  745 
Nashville:  821 

National  Academy  of  Science:  260 
National  Agricultural  Library:  408 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People:  700 
National  Association  of  Farm  Broad- 
casters: 182 
National  Engineers  Week:  678 
National  Geographic:  495 
National  Governors'  Association:  xxviii, 

257,  364,  644,  730,  731,  767 
National  Governors'  Conference:  113 
National  Guard:  xxvii,  14,  22n,  604,  605, 
606n,  671 

National  Guard  Association,  N.C.:  603, 
817 

National  Guard  Mini  Convention,  N.C.: 
828 

National  Institute  of  Environmental 

Health  Sciences:  37-38 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health: 

306 
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National  Institute  of  Health:  238 
National  Library  of  Medicine:  408 
National  Marketing  Quota:  547 
National  Parks  Service:  131 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association: 
553 

National  School  Volunteer  Conference: 
211 

National  Science  Foundation:  260 
National  Trails  System  Act:  777n 
National  Transportation  Week:  823 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem: 728 

Natural  and  Economic  Resources,  De- 
partment of:  lln,  22n 

Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act:  727 

Natural  Heritage  Program:  131 

Natural  History:  197 

Natural  Resources  and  Community  De- 
velopment, Board  of:  160 

Natural  Resources  and  Community  De- 
velopment, Department  of:  and  hous- 
ing, 240,  283,  327,  438,  439,  475-476; 
and  local  governments,  88,  175,  257, 
414;  is  concerned  with  environmental 
issues,  349,  731,  782;  is  created,  lln, 
282,  327;  its  Community  Develop- 
ment Section,  175,  429;  its  Division  of 
Community  Assistance,  88,  92;  its 
Division  of  Community  Housing, 
327;  loses  Office  of  Local  Government 
Advocacy,  514;  mentioned,  159,  166, 
327,  371,  417;  plans  and  functions  of, 
7-8,  339,  429,  467,  475-476,  569,  662- 
663,  727;  priority  of,  discussed,  656 

Nature  Conservancy:  131,  274 

NCAE:  brochure,  830;  District  4  Conven- 
tion, 832;  Principals  Division,  802, 
833;  Superintendents  Division,  826 

NCNB  Corporation:  429,  504 

Neal,  Patricia  Hough:  695,  696n 

Neal,  Stephen  Lybrook:  728,  729n 

Neely,  George  Marin:  238,  241  n 

Nelms,  John:  649 

Nepal:  xxiv,  142 

Neufeld,  John  L.:  561,  562n 

New  Bern:  320,  344,  643,  815 

New  Generation  Act:  40n,  471,  472n, 
473,  502,  537,  577.  See  also  Children 

New  Generation  Interagency  Commit- 
tees: 471,  559 

New  Generation  program:  464,  475,  496, 
575,  826.  See  also  Raising  a  New  Gen- 
eration, Conference  on 

New  Hanover  County:  108, 154, 345, 684, 
743 


New  River:  727,  728,  729n 
New  York:  93,  430,  494 
New  York  Art  Directors  Exhibition:  198 
New  York  Times  Corporation:  443 
New  York  Times  Magazine:  197,  495, 
674 

New  Yorker:  197 
Newfoundland:  723 

News  and  Observer:  216-217,  224,  225n, 
304 

"Nickels  for  Know-How":  196 
Ninth  District  Rally:  832 
Noe,  Mary  Sue:  756,  756n 
Noffsinger,  Hugh  Godwin,  Jr.:  152, 154n 
Norman,  George  E.,  Jr.:  504,  505n 
North  Carolina:  and  American  Revolu- 
tion, 776;  its  motto,  quoted,  796;  its 
toast,  quoted,  603n;  participates  in 
project  to  simplify  federal  bureau- 
cratic maze,  592;  problems  of,  dis- 
cussed, 296,  327 
North  CaroUna  Awards:  799,  800,  826 
North  Carolina  Awards  Committee:  799 
North  Carolina  Awards  Dinner:  799, 
817,  821 

North  Carolina  Central  University:  159, 

173,  761,  762,  827 
North  Carolina-Israel  Visiting  Scholar 

Program:  835.  See  also  Israel 
North  Carolina  National  Bank:  504.  See 

also  NCNB  Corporation 
"North  Carolina  Renaissance,  A":  298n 
North  Carolina-South  Carolina  line: 

story  about,  840 
North  Carolina  State  Health  Plan,  The: 

560n 

North  Carolina  State  University:  and 
energy,  245,  596,  758;  class  reunion 
there,  823;  functions  at  Research  Tri- 
angle Park,  795;  gifts  to,  141,  196; 
governor  speaks  there,  294;  has 
Japan  Center,  771,  843;  is  governor's 
alma  mater,  xxiii;  is  land-grant  in- 
stitution, 195;  its  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, 195;  its  Alumni  Board,  195;  its 
Center  for  Economic  and  Business 
Studies,  193,  829;  its  Development 
Council,  193,  195;  its  Education 
Foundation,  195;  its  Endowment 
Board,  195;  its  Fellowship  Fund,  142; 
its  Industrial  Extension  Service,  596; 
its  Institute  Scholarship,  142;  its 
Interfraternity  Council,  194;  its  li- 
braries, 407;  its  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering Department,  228;  its  Public 
Relations  Committee,  195;  its  School 
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of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences,  194; 
its  School  of  Design,  194,  378;  its 
School  of  Education,  194;  its  School 
of  Engineering,  194,  247,  758;  its 
School  of  Forest  Resources,  194,  401, 
420;  its  School  of  Forestry,  228;  its 
School  of  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences,  194;  its  School  of  Physical 
and  Mathematical  Sciences,  194;  its 
School  of  Textiles,  194,  720;  its  Stu- 
dent Aid  Association,  195;  its  vet- 
erinary medicine  school,  37;  men- 
tioned, 220,  638,  815;  professorship 
established  there,  493;  research  and 
facilities  there,  778 

North  Carolina  Symphony:  xxx,  78, 104, 
226,  429,  430,  504,  538,  812,  820 

North  Carolina  Tomorrow  survey:  xxxi, 
32,  39n,  175,  312,  313,  583,  597,  793 

North  Carolina-Virginia  Water  Man- 
agement Committee:  480 

North  CaroHna  Zoo:  812 

Northeast  Cape  Fear  River  Bridge:  683 

Northeaster:  314,  820 

Northern  Telecom:  487,  794,  825 

Northwest  Center:  75 

Northwest  N.C.  Development  Associa- 
tion: 507,  828 

Northwestern  Bank:  290 

Norton  Award:  106 

Novo  Biochemical  Industries:  486,  822 
Novo  Pharmaceuticals:  749 
Nurses  Association,  N.C:  817 
Nursing  Home  Patients'  Bill  of  Rights: 

127,  130n,  583 
Nutrition:  523,  524n 
Nutrition  for  a  New  Generation  Fair: 

521,  823 

Nutrition  Subcommittee  (U.S.  Senate): 
523 


O 

O'Berry  Center:  107,  279,  825 

Occupational  Health  and  Safety,  Na- 
tional Institute  of:  350 

Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
N.C:  682,  683n 

Ocean  sewer  outfalls:  224,  225n 

Oceans:  resources  of,  168,  169 

O'Connor,  Frank:  519,  519n 

Ocracoke:  123,  371,  522 

Odell  Associates:  271 

Odom:  154,  338 

O'Herron,  Ed:  xxv 

Old  Catawba  Society:  314,  825 


Old  North  State  Medical  Society:  498 

Old  Salem:  272 

Old  Soldiers  Parade:  830 

Older  Americans  Act:  551,  552,  555n 

Olympic  team,  U.S.:  836 

Omitted  speeches  and  statements: 

hsted,  814-833 
Onslow  Business-Industry  Association: 

820 

Onslow  County  Mental  Health  Center: 
819 

Open  meetings  law:  222,  224n,  454,  456n 

Open  Meetings  Study  Commission:  456n 

Operation  Identification:  808 

Operation  Overcharge:  710 

Orange  County:  106,  453 

Orange  County  Democratic  Rally:  832 

Orange  Family  Medical  Center:  106,  825 

Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC):  659 

Organizational  and  Executive  Develop- 
ment, Governor's  Program  for:  186 

Organized  Crime  Committee:  50 

Orr,  Charles  W.:  489,  489n 

Orr,  Oliver:  40n 

Osaka:  738,  843 

O'Shields,  Claud,  Jr.  (Buck):  750,  751n 
Outer  Banks:  274,  371 
Outlaw  statute:  51 
Outstanding  Pork  Award:  822 
Overman,  Don  T.:  123,  125n 
Overmountain  Men:  776 
Overmountain  National  Historic  Trail: 
777 

Overmountain  Victory  National  His- 
toric Trail:  777n 
Oxendine,  Henry  Ward:  263,  265n 
Oxford:  339,  718 

Oxford  Agricultural  Research  Station: 
778 

Oxford  Experiment  Station:  419 
P 

PACE  Banquet:  827 
PACT:  234 

Page,  Walter  Hines:  531,  531n 

PamHco  County:  807 

Pamlico  River:  275 

Parents  Annonymous:  74 

Park,  Roy  Hampton:  195,  196n 

Parkdale  Mills,  Inc.:  719 

Parkland:  acquisition  of,  130.  See  also 

State  parks 
Parks  and  Recreation  Association,  N.C: 

694 
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Parks  and  Study  Commission,  State: 
276 

Parole:  21,  45,  55n,  444 

Parole  Commission,  State:  20,  25n,  53, 

155,  160,  220,  239,  263,  444 
Partners,  Inc.:  25 In 
Partners  of  Wake  County:  249,  830 
Pasquotank  County:  507 
Passive  Solar  Energy  System:  829 
Patrick,  Marvin:  220 
Patterson,  Jane  Smith:  238,  24 In,  305 
PCBs:  348-350,  750 
Peace  College:  819 
Pearce,  Gary:  xxi,  349 
Pearson,  V/illiam  G.:  159,  163n,  173,  241 
Pediatric  Society,  N.C.:  497,  668 
Pee  Dee  River  Bridge:  683,  824 
Pell,  Joe  A.,  Jr.:  139-140,  202,  202n 
Pembroke:  38,  262 

Pembroke  State  University:  159,  262 

Pender  County:  154,  345 

Pentecostal  Holiness  Church:  431,  824 

Perquimans  County:  370 

Person  County:  349,  808 

Personnel,  state.  See  State  employees 

Personnel  Act,  State:  exemptions  from, 

144,  148n,  222  224n 
Personnel  Administration  Commission: 

803 

Personnel  Administration  Commission 
for  Public  School  Employees:  802, 
803n 

Personnel  Commission,  State:  145,  238, 

377,  573,  600 
Personnel  Conference:  825 
Personnel  Office,  State:  140,  358 
Persons  with  Disabilities,  Governor's 

Advocacy  Council  for:  474 
Peterson,  Albert  R.  (Pete):  672,  673n 
Peterson,  David  J.:  623,  625,  626n 
Peterson,  Robert  L.:  532 
Petty,  Charles  V.:  33,  39n 
Pharmacists:  368 
Pharr,  Jones  Y.,  Jr.:  96,  97n 
Phillips,  Andrew  Craig:  35,  4 In,  199, 

200,  319,  483,  506 
Phillips,  James  Dickson,  Jr.:  59,  411, 

414n 

Physical  Fitness  Council:  559 
Physician  Extender  Reimbursement 

Bill:  192 
Piedmont  Crescent:  67 
Pilot  Life  Insurance  Company:  157,  323 
Pine  Knoll  Shores:  702,  742 
Pine  Valley  High  School:  816 
Pinetops:  651 

Pitt  County:  xxii,  499,  799 


Pitt  County  Agribusiness  Association: 
828 

Pitt  County  Health  Department:  500 

Pitt  County  Memorial  Hospital:  499,  500 

Pittsboro:  106 

Pittsburgh:  494 

Pitzer,  Art:  614 

Plyler,  Aaron  W.:  494,  496n 

Plymouth:  320,  345,  745 

Point  Harbor:  370,  371 

Policastro,  Tom:  487 

Police  Executives  Association:  816 

Policy  Act  for  Aging.  See  Aging,  Policy 

Act  for 
Polk  County:  177,  496 
Pope,  Claude:  825 
Pope  Air  Force  Base:  511,  512 
Ports,  N.C.:  xxix,  43n,  84,  151,  434-435, 

737,  842 

Ports  Authority,  State:  117,  151,  152, 
160,  272,  326,  333,  336,  433,  436,  713, 
821 

Postmasters  Convention,  N.C.:  824 
Powell,  Joseph  Lister,  Jr.  (Jody):  599, 
599n 

Presbyterians:  399,  402n,  533 
Preservation.  See  Historic  preservation 
President's  Small  Community  and 

Rural  Development  Policy:  644 
Press,  Frank:  259,  26 In 
Press  Association,  N.C.:  221,  453,  494, 

814 

Preyer,  Lunsford  Richardson:  374,  375n, 
652,  730 

Price,  William  Solomon,  Jr.:  662,  662n 
Price,  Woodrow:  393,  394n 
Pridgen,  James  P.:  400,  402n 
Primary  Care  Report:  498 
Primary  Care  Task  Force:  496 
Primary  Care  Task  Force  Meeting:  821 
Primary  Reading  Program:  xxvi,  27-28, 
34,  41n,  116,  146,  158,  160,  174,  198- 
199,  202,  212,  213-214,  234,  315,  347, 
356-357,  367,  389,  404,  462,  475,  482- 
484,  536,  577,  587,  679,  686,  701,  762, 
815,  816 

Principals:  42n.  See  also  Schools 
Principals,  Division  of:  826 
Principals,  N.C.  State:  820 
Principals,  State  Superintendent's 

Training  Conference  for:  802,  824 
Principals  Institute:  537 
Prisoners:  20,  25n,  45,  48,  49,  53,  444 
Prisons:  xxvii,  20,  24n,  46,  52,  57n,  118, 

154-155,  157,  338,  444,  538,  757,  820. 

See  also  Central  Prison 
Private  Eyes,  The:  797 
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Private  Sector  Initiative  Program:  565 
Probation  and  Paroles,  Division  of:  699 
Proclamations:  834 

Productivity:  88,  466-468,  572-573,  678, 
793 

Productivity,  Governor's  Conference  on: 
469,  822 

Productivity  Commission,  N.C.:  31,  71, 

72,  359,  793 
Project  Detour:  576 
Project  Firewood:  662,  663 
Project  HELP:  310,  475 
PTA:  233,  821 

Public  Broadcasting  System:  797 

Public  Building  Preservation  Sympos- 
ium: 639 

Public  defenders:  56n 

Public  health:  288,  383.  See  also 
Health;  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  its  School  of  Public 
Health 

Public  Health  Association,  N.C.:  106, 

382,  817 
Pubhc  Health  Week:  383,  385 
Public  Instruction,  State  Department  of: 

199,  234,  254,  347,  475,  635.  See  also 

Exceptional  Children,  Division  of 
Public  Instruction,  state  superintendent 

of:  62,  472 
Public  Issues  and  the  Handicapped, 

Conference  on:  474 
Public  Manager  Program,  Advisory 

Committee  for  the  N.C.:  836 
Public  School  Financing,  Governor's 

Commission  on:  834 
Public  schools.  See  Schools 
Pubhc  Service  Awards:  304,  814,  818 
Public  Staff  director:  596 
Public  Telecommunications,  N.C. 

Agency  for:  505,  506,  507n 
Public  Telecommunications,  N.C.  Task 

Force  on:  835 
Public  Transportation  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, N.C:  543n,  589,  591,  836 
Pullen,  Stanhope:  196,  196n 
Pullen,  Turner:  196n 


Q 

Quality  of  Life  for  Senior  Citizens,  Gov- 
ernor's Conference  on:  125,  169 
Qualla  Craft  Cooperative:  263 
Queens  College:  607,  825 
Quinn,  Dwight  Wilson:  63,  64n,  96 


R 

Racially  Nondiscriminatory  Public  Post- 
secondary  Education,  State  Advisory 
Committee  for:  159 

Racist  and  Political  Repression,  Na- 
tional and  N.C.  Alliance  Against:  216 

Radio  Island:  442 

Rafshoon,  Gerald  M.:  120,  823 

Ragan,  Samuel  Talmadge  (Sam):  568, 
570,  570n 

Ragan-Brown  Field  House:  831 

Rail  Plan,  State:  541,  543n 

"Raising  a  New  Generation":  533 

Raising  a  New  Generation,  Conference 
on:  386,  821 

Raising  a  New  Generation  in  the  South: 
626n 

Raising  a  New  Generation  Local  Com- 
mittee Kickoff:  825 
Raising  a  New  Generation  Policy  and 

Committees  Act:  577 
Raising  Up  a  New  Generation  in  Appa- 

lachia:  192 
Raleigh:  xxvii,  150,  152,  169,  214,  227, 

354,  405,  441,  490,  593,  651,  833 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter:  2n 
Raleigh  City  Council:  818 
Raleigh-Durham  [Airport]:  643 
Raleigh  Memorial  Auditorium:  820 
Raleigh  Rotary  Club:  821 
Raleigh  Senior  Volunteers:  823 
Ralph  Wilson  Plastics  Company:  487, 
825 

Ramsey,  Claude  Swanson,  Jr.:  446,  447n 

Ramsey,  Liston  Bryan:  515,  515n,  612 

Rauch,  Marshall  Arthur:  472,  472n 

Ray,  Hector:  708,  829 

Rea  Magnet  Wire:  509 

Reading  Day,  in  N.C:  483 

Realtors  Association,  N.C:  816 

Red  Cross:  487,  488,  489,  725 

Redhead,  Allen:  839 

Redmond,  John  Gideon,  Jr.:  199,  200n 

Reed,  Amos  E.:  21,  25n,  46,  154,  155,  445 

Reed,  Conrad:  95,  97n 

Reed,  John:  95 

Reed  Gold  Mine:  94-97 

Regents  of  the  University  of  California 

V.  Bakke:  528n 
Region  R  Council  of  Governments:  369, 

371 

Regional  Mental  Health  Center:  463 
Regional  Pohcy  for  the  State  of  N.C: 
836 

Regional  water  system  (Oxford,  Soul 
aty,  Henderson):  338 
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Regtrol  Corporation:  442,  821 
Regulations,  of  government:  766 
Regulatory  Efficiency,  State  Conference 

on:  766,  784 
Regulatory  Reform,  White  House  Con- 
ference on:  767 
Rehabilitation.  See  Handicapped; 

Prisoners 
Rehabilitation  Act,  1973:  311 
Reich,  Lois:  483,  485n 
Reigelwood  Mill:  131 
Rein,  Robert  E.  (Bo):  707,  826 
Reinhart,  Charles  L.:  571,  572n 
Reinsurance  Facility,  N.C.:  574,  575,  790 
Report  of  the  Governor's  Primary  Care 

Task  Force:  498n 
Report  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Governor  Con- 
cering  .  .  .  Speedy  Trial  Act:  658n 
Research  Resource  Management  Con- 
ference: 816 
Research  Triangle:  268,  350 
Research  Triangle  Foundation:  544 
Research  Triangle  Institute:  157,  230, 

467,  549,  805 
Research  Triangle  Park:  61,  113,  442, 

487,  490,  791,  795,  796,  806 
Resource  Management  System:  31,  366, 
793 

Restaurant  Association,  N.C.:  494,  595 
Restitution:  xxi,  17,  23n,  45,  50,  55n,  118, 

699,  780 
Retarded:  xxx,  99,  518 
Retarded  Citizens,  N.C.  Association  of: 

817 

Retired  Government  Employees  Asso- 
ciation, N.C:  826 

Retired  Peace  Officers,  N.C:  249,  830 

Retired  Teachers  Association,  N.C:  17, 
702,  828 

Retirement:  554,  583 

Revelle,  James  Guy,  Sr.:  72,  73n 

Revenue,  Department  of:  573,  599 

Revenue  sharing:  414 

Rex  Plastics:  648 

Reynolds,  Richard  Joshua:  272,  273n 
Reynolds  Metal  Company:  486 
Reynolds  Metal  Plant:  822 
Richard  T.  Fountain  Youth  Center:  154, 

155,  338 
Richardson,  William  R.:  560n 
Richmond  Converters:  509 
Ridesharing,  Governor's  Task  Force  on: 

837 

Right-to-Read  Program:  829 
Riley,  Richard  Wilson:  120,  624,  625, 
626n,  823 


Riverside  Country  Club:  262 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries:  271,  272-273, 

429,  446,  681,  768,  831 
R-9-P  program:  677 
Roads:  750.  See  also  Highways 
Roadside  Clean-Up  Day:  765 
Roanoke  Rapids:  684 
Robb,  Chuck:  820 
Robbery.  See  Crimes 
Robbery  Reward  Program:  823 
Roberson,  WilHam  Riley,  Jr.:  123 
Roberts,  Bruce:  96,  97n 
Robertson  Memorial  YMCA:  816 
Robeson  County:  164,  320,  345,  407,  649 
Robeson  County  Democratic  Women: 

827 

Robeson  Technical  Institute:  159 
Robinson,  Prezell  Russell:  176,  177n, 

354,  355 
Robinson,  Roscoe:  298,  300n 
Rock  Ridge:  xxii,  38,  142,  270,  808-809, 

821 

Rockefeller,  John  Davidson,  IV  (Jay): 

120,  122n,  192 
Rockefeller  Foundation:  196 
Rockingham:  649-650 
Rockingham  County:  64 
Rocky  Mount:  320,  338,  345,  487,  643, 

697,  718,  720,  809 
Rocky  Mount  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

818 

Rodanthe:  371 

Roosevelt,  Frankhn  D.:  xxvi,  246,  617 
Roosevelt,  Theodore:  743,  744 n 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  III:  744n 
Roper:  239 

Rose,  Charles  Grandison,  III  (Charlie): 

373-375,  375n,  506,  684 
Roth,  Daniel  P.:  674,  676n,  734 
Rowan  County:  445,  650 
Rowe,  Maurice  B.,  Ill:  480,  481n 
Royall,  Kenneth  Claiborne,  Jr.:  260, 

261n 

Royals,  Mary  Glenn:  108,  109n 
Rudy,  Patricia  Teal:  483,  485n 
Ruffin,  Benjamin  Sylvester:  159,  162n, 
173 

Rural  Development  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee: 439,  772,  773 

Rural  Development  Corporation:  427, 
773 

Rural  Electric  Membership  Coopera- 
tives, N.C:  828 
Rural  health  centers:  105,  108,  193n 
Rural  Health  Services,  Office  of:  108,  667 
Rural  Housing,  U.S.  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on:  815 
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Rural  N.C.:  185,  772 

Rural  Public  Transportation,  Governor's 

Committee  on:  589,  591,  835 
Rural  Senior  Emplojmient  Program:  592 
Rural  Transportation  Commission:  327 
Rural  Transportation  Committee:  821 
Rural  Transportation  Initiatives:  592 
Rural  Transportation  Seminar:  589 
Rural  Transportation  Task  Force:  590, 

823 

Rutherford  County:  178,  486,  822 

Rutherford  County  Development  Com- 
mission: 442 

Rutherford  County  Industrial  Commis- 
sion: 789 

Rutherfordton:  331 


S 

Safe  Drinking  Water  Act:  730,  731n 
Safety  Conference,  Statewide:  829 
St.  Andrews  College:  254 
St.  Augustine's  College:  354 
St.  Louis:  104 
Salem  College:  157 
Salisbury:  154,  338,  662,  671 
Salvo:  371 

Sampson  County:  546,  824 
San  Jose  State  University:  794 
Sandhills  Community  College:  650 
Sandhills  Community  College  Founda- 
tion: 568 
Sanford:  443,  659,  841 
Sanford,  Terry:  xxi,  148-149,  149n,  236, 

327,  374,  492,  570,  681 
Sanford  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
827 

Santa  Clara  (Calif.):  794,  833 
Santa  Clara  University:  794 
Santa  Clara  Valley  (Calif.):  791 
Sasser,  James  L.:  279,  280n 
Saunders,  Minta  M.:  498,  498n 
Saunooke,  Bertha:  263,  266n 
Savannah:  xxix 

Savings  and  loan  associations:  687 
Savings  and  Loan  Division:  687 
Savings  and  Loan  League,  N.C.:  687, 
824 

Savings  and  Loan  Study  Commission: 
688,  688n 

Savings  Guaranty  (^Corporation,  N.C.: 
687 

Scales,  Alfred  M.:  544 
School  Board  Association,  N.C.:  255, 
821 

School  Health  Education  Program, 
Statewide:  386n 


School  of  the  Arts,  N.C.  See  Arts,  School 
of  the 

School  Officers,  Council  of  Chief  State: 
826 

School  Volunteer  Conference,  National: 
822 

Schools,  N.C:  9,  35,  41n-42n,  48,  64n,  99, 
101,  127,  129n,  198,  212,  223,  347,  536, 
563,  577,  635-636,  693,  701,  726,  750, 
818.  See  also  Children;  Education; 
Principals;  Testing 

Schools  and  Status  Offenders:  818 

Schweppe,  John  V.  (Jack):  489,  491n 

Science  and  Mathematics,  N.C.  School 
of:  xxviii,  28,  35,  42n,  259,  405,  469, 
483,  490,  503,  537,  577,  587,  706,  739, 
787,  795,  832 

Science  and  Technology  Center:  230 

Science  Educators  Conference  on  Energy 
Conservation:  468 

Scientific  and  Technology  Subcommit- 
tee, North  Atlantic  Assembly:  374 

SCM  Corporation:  487 

Scotland  County:  154 

Scott,  Kerr:  93,  786 

Scott,  Ralph  Henderson:  3,  396,  397n, 

785-786,  832 
Scott,  Robert  Walker:  xxiv,  43n,  91,  274, 

275n,  362,  685,  714,  786 
Seafood  Industrial  Park  Authority, 

N.C:  43n 
Seafood  industry:  37 
Sears  Mail  Order  House:  833 
Sebo,  Katherine  Ann  Ha  gen:  25,  111, 

llln 

Second  Congressional  District  Rally: 

832 

Second  District  Democratic  Rally:  821 
Secondary  Roads  Council:  lln,  66 
Security  and  Privacy  Board:  14,  22n 
Sellers,  Peter:  797 

Semans,  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Trent:  304, 

307n,  570,  799,  800 
Senate,  N.C:  629 
Senate,  U.S.:  752 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee  (U.S.):  696, 
752 

Senior  citizens.  See  Aged  r 
Senior  Citizens,  C^neral  Session  of:  829 
Senior  Citizens  Day:  169 
Senior  Executive  Assistance  Meetings: 
702,  831 

Sentencing.  See  Criminal  Procedure, 

sentencing 
Sequoyah:  262,  264n,  503 
Sertoma  Club,  N.C:  739,  832 
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Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base:  511, 
512 

Shakespeare  Festival:  430 
Shao  Haiso-kwen:  718 
Sharp,  Susie  Marshall:  1,  82,  82n,  304, 
566 

Shearon  Harris  Nuclear  Plant:  469 
Shelby:  650 

Shepard,  James  Edward:  173,  176n 
Sheriffs  Association,  N.C.:  816,  824 
Sherron,  J.  K.,  Jr.:  639,  640n 
Shertz,  Faith:  631,  632n 
Shore,  Shelby:  764,  765n 
Siecor-Superior:  650,  832 
Signature:  197 

Simon,  William  E.:  489-490,  491n 
Sir  Walter  Cabinet:  814,  822 
Sirrine  Report:  782 
Sitton,  Claude:  471 

Six-County  Industrial  Development 

Meeting:  817 
Sixth  District  "Fundraiser":  827 
Sixth  District  Rally:  832 
Skill  Training  Improvement  Program: 

240 

Sledge,  John  WilHam:  742,  742n 
Small  Business,  Governor's  Conference 
on:  784 

Small  Business  Administration:  132 

Small  Business  Advocacy  Council,  N.C.: 
768,  784,  832,  837 

Small  Business  Advocacy  Council 
Forum:  783 

Small  Cities,  U.S.  Congressional  Sub- 
committee on:  819 

Small  Cities  and  Rural  Development, 
Subcommittee  on:  xxviii 

Small  Community  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment PoHcy:  645,  772 

Small  Woodlot  Management,  Advisory 
Task  Force  on:  400,  615,  819.  See  also 
Woodlots 

Small  Woodlots,  Governor's  Interagency 

Committee  on:  401,  420 
Smith,  Edward  Theodore:  476,  476n 
Smith,  Miles,  Jr.:  842 
Smith,  P.  R.  (Bobby):  189,  191n 
Smith,  Philhp:  263 

Smith,  Thomas  Lynwood:   165,  167n, 

208,  244,  252 
Smith,  Willis:  321,  323n 
Smithfield:  344,  436 
Smithfield  Herald:  217 
Smithsonian:  197 

Smoky  Mountain  Mental  Health  Center: 
107,  830 


Snider,  William  D.:  xxii 

Social  Security:  127,  554 

Social  Security  Act:  193n 

Social  services:  538,  556n 

Social  Services,  Department  of:  74,  553 

Social  Services,  Division  of:  691 

Social  Services  Institute,  N.C.:  575,  825 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, N.C.:  188 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District 
Boards  of  Supervisors:  398 

Soil  and  water  conservation  districts: 
480 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  super- 
visors: 37 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  276,  401,  420 

Solar  energy.  See  Energy,  solar 

Solar  Energy  Association,  N.C.:  245, 828 

Solar  Energy  Research  Institute:  247 

Solar  Energy  Symposium:  245 

Soles,  R.  C,  Jr.:  542 

Soul  City:  339,  340 

South:  342,  437,  617,  620 

South  Africa:  334 

South  America:  334 

South  Carolina:  84,  177n,  776,  835 

South  Dakota:  177n 

Southeast:  769 

Southeast  Regional  NAACP  Confer- 
ence: 699 

Southeast  U.S. -Japan  Association.  See 

Japan-Southeast  U.S.  Association 
Southeastern  Community  College:  650 
Southern  Albemarle  Association:  123, 

124,  507,  831 
Southern  Bell  Board  of  Directors:  821 
Southern  Furniture  Market:  711,  712 
Southern  Governors'  Conference:  136 
Southern  Growth  Policies  Board:  xxviii, 

341,  343,  437,  443,  620,  622 
Southern  Industrial  Development  Coun- 
cil: 617,  789 
Southern  Legislative  Conference:  340, 
342 

Southern  Living:  197 

Southern  Pines:  650,  702 

Southern  Railway:  228n 

Southern  Regional  Education  Board: 
xxviii,  136,  137-138 

Southern  Regional  Workshop  Confer- 
ence on  Election  Administration:  827 

Southern  Solar:  758 

Sparrow,  Julian  (Ray):  439,  441  n 

Spaulding,  Maria  F.:  159,  163n 

Speaker  Ban  Law:  296,  298n 

Special  Crisis  Intervention  program: 
329 
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Speedy  trial  law.  See  Criminal  proce- 
dure, speedy  trial  law 
Spencer  Railway  Shops:  227,  228n 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame,  N.C.:  821 
Stagville  Center  for  Preservation  Tech- 
nology: 94,  429,  815 
Stallings,  D.  Livingstone:  10,  12n,  63 
Stanford  University  Center  for  Inte- 
grated Circuits:  794 
Stanley,  June  Floyd:  352,  354n 
Stanly  County:  460 

Stanly  County  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
818 

Stanly  County  Democratic  Rally:  821 

State  Advisory  Council:  676 

State  Archives:  774.  See  also  Archives 

and  History 
State  Bar,  N.C.:  409,  410,  413,  525,  832 
State  Bureau  of  Investigation:  291,  248, 

639 

State  Concerns  Committee:  828 

State  employees:  alternative  work  sched- 
ules for,  555;  are  surveyed,  186;  bene- 
fits and  pay  for,  10,  12n,  31,  39n,  99, 
145,  600,  601;  commended,  601;  fear 
personnel  policies,  140;  mentioned, 
793,  836;  number  of,  xxi,  xxxi,  85,  88, 
99,  361,  713-714;  policies  concerning, 
139-140;  release  of  information  con- 
cerning, 225n;  retirement  for,  583, 
702.  See  also  Personnel  Act,  State 

State  Employees,  Governor's  Commis- 
sion for  Recognition  of:  837 

State  Employees  Association:  143,  599, 
600,  817,  820,  822,  825,  828,  831 

State  Employees  United  Way  Cam- 
paign: 826,  831 

State  Fair,  N.C.:  614,  825,  832 
State  Government  Employees  Associa- 
tion: 143,  599,  600,  817,  831 
State  Library:  774 

State  of  North  Carolina  ex  rel  Utilities 

Commission  v.  Virginia  Electric  and 

Power  Company:  753n 
State  of  North  Carolina  ...  v.  North 

Carolina  Reinsurance  Facility:  790n 
State  of  North  Carolina  v.  Willie 

Thomas  Butler:  528n 
State  of  the  Arts:  is  name  given  N.C., 

430,  504,  572 
State  of  the  State:  messages  on,  3,  25 
State  parks:  275-276.  See  also  Parkland 
State  Scenic  River:  727 
Statesville:  442 

Stephens,  Louis  Cornelius,  Jr.:  155,  157, 
157n,  324 


Stephenson,  Robert  Earl:  679,  680 
Stephenson,  William  Haywood:  641, 
642n 

Stevens,  John  Shorter  (Jack):  445,  446n 
Stevenson,  Adlai:  314 
Stewart,  Carl  Jerome,  Jr.:  3,  19,  24n,  25, 
830 

Stewart,  John  P.,  Jr.:  502,  503n 
Stewart,  Roy  M.:  443 
Sticht,  Joseph  Paul:  271,  272,  274n,  446 
Stinagle,  George  W.:  96,  97n 
Stokes,  Cohn:  151,  153n,  271,  272 
Stone,  Edward  Durell:  804,  805n 
Storrs,  Thomas  Irwin:  504,  504n 
Strauss,  Robert  Schwartz  (Bob):  419, 

421n,  844 
Strickland,  Tom:  xxv 
Strike  at  the  Wind:  263,  820 
Stringer,  Ola  F.:  739,  741n 
Stuart,  David:  549 

Student  Bar  Association  et  al.  v.  Robert 

Byrd  et  al:  224n 
Student  Leaders,  Community  Colleges, 

and  Technical  Institutes:  99 
Student  legislature:  822 
Students:  42n 

Succession:  of  governor,  xxi,  6,  10,  85-86, 
118 

Sugg,  Norfleet  Lane:  422,  423n 

Sulzer  Brothers,  Ltd.:  831 

Sulzner,  "Aunt  Sara":  214 

Summers,  James  A.:  564,  566n 

Sunbelt:  177n,  209 

Sunbelt/Snowbelt  Task  Force:  343 

Sunset  Commission:  31,  39n,  678,  768 

Superintendents  Conference,  N.C.:  820. 
See  also  NCAE 

Superior  court  judges.  See  Judges 

Supplemental  Security  Income  Pro- 
gram: 554 

Supreme  Court,  N.C.:  hears  Wilmington 
10  case,  218;  quoted,  48 

Supreme  Court,  U.S.:  considers  issues 
concerning  rights,  526;  hears  Wil- 
mington 10  case,  218;  rules  on  cer- 
tificate-of-need  law  matter,  289 

Surface  Transportation  Act:  539,  542, 
543n 

Surry  County:  245,  496 
Surveyors,  N.C.:  678 
Swan  Quarter:  123 
Swett,  Purnell:  262,  264n 
Switzerland:  649 
Swofford,  Stan:  223 
Sylva:  107,  331 

Symphony,  N.C.  See  North  Carolina 
Symphony 
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T 

Taft,  Thomas  F.:  151,  153n,  335 
Taft-Hartley  Act:  260 
Taiwan:  723 

Talley,  Banks  C,  Jr.:  140,  201,  202n 
Tally,  Lura  Self:  352,  352n 
Tampa:  788 

Tandy  Construction  Company:  271 
Tanen,  Ned  Stone:  796,  798n 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association: 
300,  301 

Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Day:  301-302 

Tar  River  Fellowship:  832 

Tarboro:  320,  345 

Tariffs:  380 

Tatel,  David  S.:  520 

Tax  Audit  Division:  573 

Taxes:  affected  by  inflation,  457-459; 
affected  by  savings,  709n,  713,  760; 
and  energy,  xxvii,  xxx,  247,  595;  dis- 
cussed, 10,  84-85,  359,  455;  gasoHne, 
43n,  540;  income,  30,  247,  604,  606n; 
inheritance,  10,  12n;  manufacturers' 
inventory,  xxxi,  204-206,  326;  men- 
tioned, 28;  personal  exemption,  39n; 
property,  247;  reduction  of,  for  refor- 
estation, 401;  relief  from,  discussed, 
xxxi,  29-30,  39n,  43n,  365,  537,  576, 
583,  702;  sales,  10,  12n,  615n;  tobacco, 
172,  190-191,  248,  548,  801 

Taylor,  Hoyt  Patrick,  Jr.:  411,  413n 

Taylor,  Paul:  572,  572n 

Taylor,  Paul  Henry:  468,  470n 

Taylorsville:  106,  463 

Teachers:  pay  raise  for,  discussed,  10, 
12n,  99;  retirement  benefits  for,  702; 
salaries  for,  xxviii;  substitute,  pay 
for,  35,  42n.  See  also  Schools 

Technical  Assistance,  Task  Force  on: 
835 

Technical  institutes:  42n,  99-102,  104 
Teen  Dems:  314,  822 
Telecommunications:  505,  507n.  See  also 

Public  Telecommunications,  N.C. 

Agency  for 
Telecommunications  Board:  825 
Teleconference  Center:  505,  831 
Television,  movie  for:  filmed  in  N.C,  791 
Tennessee:  776 

Tennille,  Margaret  Rose:  260,  26 In 
Tenth  District  Rally:  821 
Test  Selection  Commission:  62 
Testing  Commission,  Annual:  263 
Testing,  in  schools  (including  compe- 
tency tests):  xxvi,  xxviii,  8,  lln,  62, 
63,  116,  159,  174,  199,  202,  223,  347, 


404-405,  483,  484,  503,  536,  635,  660, 
679,  686,  701,  762.  See  also  Children; 
Schools 
Texas:  177n 

Texasgulf:  228,  319,  436 
Textbook  Commission:  263 
Textbooks:  99 

Textile  Association,  N.C:  165,  720,  832 
Textile  industry.  See  Industry,  textile 
Textile  Manufacturers  Association, 

N.C:  719 
Textile  tour,  Gastonia:  831 
Textile  Week  in  N.C:  720 
Thigpen,  Hassell:  745,  747n 
Third  Congressional  District  Rally:  832 
Thomas,  Jeannie  Jo  Bell:  263,  266n,  764, 

765n 

Thomas,  Joab  Langston:  141,  758,  760n 
Thomasson,  Roy  Lynn:  327,  329n 
Thomasville:  313,  648 
Thomasville  Furniture  Industries:  823 
Thomasville  Industrial  Management 

Council:  268 
Thomasville  Manufacturing  Operation: 

827 

Thoms  Center:  576 

Thorpe,  [Marion  Dennis]:  761 

Thurston,  Asa:  106 

Tide  Water  Electric  Company:  574 

Tilson,  Hugh  H.:  498,  499n 

Timber:  is  produced  in  N.C,  399 

Time:  795 

Timken  Company:  150,  749,  817 
Timme  Corporation:  149 
Tindall,  Connie:  220 
Tobacco:  418-421,  478-479,  547,  548, 
548n,  718,  741,  742n,  778,  779,  801, 
812,  818 
Tobacco  Associates:  478 
Tobacco  History  Corporation:  95 
Tocqueville,  Alexis  Charles  Henri  Mau- 
rice Cle^rel  de:  621,  622n 
Tokyo:  738,  843,  844 
Torrington,  Incorporated:  486 
Tourism.  See  Travel  and  tourism 
Toxic  substances:  57n.  See  also  Crimes 
Toxic  Substances,  State  Task  Force  on: 
837 

Trade  missions:  252,  282.  See  also  Indus- 
trial mission 
Training  schools:  22n,  358,  665 
Trans  Freight  Lines,  Inc.:  434,  435 
Transportation:  benefits  from  bond 
issue,  28;  by  air,  459;  discussed,  269, 
589,  590,  684;  is  essential  to  economic 
development,  84;  public,  37,  540,  541, 
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624;  to  be  studied,  538,  750.  See  also 
Highways 

Transportation,  Board  of:  7,  lln,  66, 346, 
396,  397,  501,  542,  591,  684,  809 

Transportation,  Department  of:  and  air 
travel,  460,  462;  and  energy,  228,  229, 
245;  and  PCB  matter,  349,  350;  at 
ferry  launching,  123;  establishes 
rural  transportation  program,  359;  is 
visited  by  governor,  573;  its  em- 
ployees, 143,  599,  601,  810;  its  role  in 
Project  Firewood,  663;  mentioned, 
417;  seeks  efficiency,  31,  467, 810, 811; 
to  implement  Rail  Plan  program,  541; 
to  speed  highway  construction,  344; 
transfer  from,  22n 

Transportation  Computer  Center:  810 

Transportation  for  N.C.:  538 

Transportation  Study  Commission, 
N.C.:  xxix,  43n,  538,  750,  824,  836 

Transylvania  County  Law  Enforcement 
Center:  830 

Travel  and  Leisure:  197 

Travel  and  tourism:  xxix,  37,  84,  98, 117, 
166,  175,  197,  494,  496,  538,  673,  732- 
735,  820,  823 

Travel  and  Tourism,  Conference  on:  732, 
815,  818 

Travel  and  Tourism,  Division  of:  198 

Travel  and  Tourism,  Governor's  Ad- 
visory Committe  on:  675,  733,  837 

Travel  and  Tourism  Committee:  675 

Travel  Council,  N.C.:  673,  675 

Travel/ Holiday:  197 

Tri-Cities  Airport:  461 

Tri-County  Industries:  745 

Trial  court  administrators:  51 

Triple-A  credit  rating:  of  N.C.,  103 

Trivette,  Jay  W.:  250,  251n 

Tropman,  John  R.:  290,  291 

Troxler,  WiUiam  F.  (Bill):  738,  738n,  841, 
842,  844 

Truck  Driver  of  the  Year:  826 

Truckers:  regulations  affecting,  556-558; 
strike  of,  xxvii,  546,  547 

Trustees  Association  of  Community 
Education  Institutions,  N.C.:  speech 
to,  528 

Tsali:  262,  264n 

Tucker,  Thomas  Oliver  (Tommy):  108, 
109n 

Turnage,  Frederick  E.:  416,  418n,  745 
Turner,  Ann  Shephard:  220 
Turner,  Frances  B.:  489,  489n 
20th  Century  Fox:  796 
Tyrrell  County:  370 


U 

Umstead,  John  Wesley,  Jr.:  232 
Uniform  Child  Custody  Jurisdiction 

Act:  577,  578n 
Uniform  Flood  Plain  Management 

Policy:  836 
Union  Carbide:  650,  819 
Union  County:  659,  660 
Union  Memorial  Hospital:  660 
United  Methodist  Church  Women:  817 
United  Negro  College  Fund:  354 
United  Way:  725,  726,  825 
United  Way  Statewide  Planning  Board: 

816 

Universal  Pictures:  796 

Universal  Studios:  796 

University  of  North  Carolina:  and 
HEW,  285,  292,  293,  295,  449,  520-521; 
funds  for,  35,  196n,  538;  its  Board  of 
Governors,  292,  293,  447,  448,  520, 
521;  reference  to,  285,  295,  630 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill:  at  Research  Triangle  Park,  795; 
is  Hunt's  alma  mater,  xxiv;  its  com- 
mencement, 293;  its  libraries,  men- 
tioned, 407;  its  School  of  Law,  641;  its 
School  of  Medicine,  79,  551,  583,  669, 
725;  its  School  of  Pharmacy,  368;  its 
School  of  PubHc  Health,  232-233, 235; 
its  School  of  Social  Work,  583;  men- 
tioned, 795;  television  there,  507n, 
642.  See  also  Government  Executives 
Institute 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Char- 
lotte: 381,  622,  823 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro: 157,  426,  607-608,  638 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro Founders  Day:  607 
University  of  Pennsylvania:  801 
University  Research  Park:  381 
Unto  These  Hills:  263 
Urban  Area  Marketing  Strategy:  414 
Urban  Marketing  Program,  N.C:  788 
Urbanization:  impact  of,  207 
U.S.  Army  Research  Office:  403 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Support  Center:  512 
U.S.  Mint:  549 
U.S.  Naval  Facility:  512 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report:  197 
U.S.S.  Monitor  Research  Council:  835 
U.S.S.  Monitor  Technical  Advisory 

Committee:  835 
U.S.S.  North  Carolina:  732 
Utilities:  and  "lifeline"  service,  702; 
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mentioned,  xxx;  regulation  of,  xxv, 
xxvi 

Utilities  Commission:  and  energy,  60, 
634,  645-648,  660;  decisions  of,  412; 
and  utility  rates,  112,  166,  573,  710, 
714,  752;  has  new  member,  170;  its 
public  staff  has  new  director,  596; 
mentioned,  xxx,  160;  reform  of,  xxi, 
xxvii;  staff  of,  xxvii,  9,  12n,  112,117, 
128,  202,  315,  587,  599 

Utilities  Commission  v.  Power  Com- 
pany: 753n 

Utilities  Commission- VEPCO  Case:  752 

Utility  reform:  by  1979  General  Assem- 
bly, 536 

Utility  Review  Committee:  112 

V 

Vaden,  Edwin  B.  (Ted),  Jr.:  224,  225n 
Van  Camp,  James  R.  (Jim):  756,  758n 
Vance,  Zebulon  B.:  613,  613n 
Vance- Aycock  Dinner:  611 
VgLnce  County:  154 
Vanceboro:  106,  818 
VanLandingham,  Eugenia  Patterson: 

745,  747n 
Veeder,  William  J.:  564,  566n 
Vereen,  WilUe  Earl:  220 
Veterans:  670-671 
Veterans  Administration:  670,  830 
Veterans  Affairs,  Division  of:  14,  22n, 

670 

Veterans  Affairs  Commission:  14,  670 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars:  670,  671,  672, 
831 

Veterinary  Medicine,  School  of:  37,  43 n 
Veto:  xxvi,  6,  10-11,  85-86 
Vietnam:  618 

Virginia:  177n,  189,  480,  502,  776,  781 
Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company: 

xxx,  573,  574,  597,  644,  659,  710,  711, 

752 

Virginian-Pilot:  217 

Visiting  Scholar:  program,  dinner,  629, 
833 

Vocational  Education  Luncheon:  827 
Vocational  Education  Staff  Develop- 
ment Conference,  N.C.:  816 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Division  of: 
311 

Volunteer  Action  Centers:  603 
Volunteer  Administrators,  Association 

of:  724,  819 
Volunteer  Awards  1980:  831,  832 
"Volunteer-a-Thon":  214 


Volunteer  Firemen  Association,  N.C.: 
830 

Volunteerism:  xxii,  xxxi 
Volunteerism,  Task  Force  on:  432-433 
Volunteers:  148,  169,  181,  202,  211,  328, 

465,  484,  535,  552,  580,  702,  724,  725, 

764,  793,  837 
Volunteers  for  the  Criminal  Justice 

System,  Council  on:  835 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965:  376,  378n 


W 

Wachovia  Corporation:  544,  545 
Wade,  Charles  B.,  Jr.:  271 
Wadesboro:  405 

Wake  Advancement  Center:  154 
Wake  County:  154,  249,  344,  347,  349, 

354,  648,  651,  698,  820,  830 
Wake  County  Democratic  Men:  827 
Wake  County  Jim  Hunt  Committee:  829 
Wake  Forest  University:  272,  284,  299, 

638,  697,  833 
Walden,  Omi  Gail:  469,  470n 
Walker,  WiUiam  (Sonny):  663,  663n 
Wall  Street  Journal:  104,  217 
Wallace  Murray  (industry):  649,  829 
Wanchese:  644 

Wanchese  Harbor  Seafood  Park:  37,  43n 
Ward,  Robert  E.,  Jr.:  348 
Ward,  Robert  E.,  Ill:  348 
Ward,  Susan  Hamill:  395,  396n 
Ward  Transformer  Company:  348 
Warner,  Volney  F.:  298,  300n 
Warner  Brothers:  796 
Warren,  Joseph  Benjamin:  699,  670n 
Warren  County:  349 
Warrenton-Norlina-Soul  City:  339 
Washington,  D.C.:  216,  430,  494, 623.  See 

also  District  of  Columbia 
Washington,  George:  179 
Washington  City  Schools:  816 
Washington  County:  345,  370 
Washington  County  Resource  Center: 

745,  820 
Washington  Office:  89 
Washington  Post:  217 
Waste  Management,  Task  Force  on:  415, 

744,  750 
WasteLine:  468,  793 
Watauga  Club:  833 
Watauga  County:  177 
Water,  bonds  for.  See  Bonds,  water 
Water  Resources  Forum:  113,  815 
Watergate:  618 

Watkins,  William  Thomas:  72,  73n 
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Watlington,  John  Francis,  Jr.:  544,  546n 
Watson,  Jack  H.,  Jr.:  178,  178n,  556 
Watts,  Thomas  S.:  735,  736n 
Waverly  Mills:  509 
Waves  (N.C.):  371 

Waxhaws  Historical  Festival  and 

Drama  Association:  662 
Waxman,  Henry  Arnold:  729,  731n 
Wayne  County:  278,  279,  280 
Wayne  County  Agriculture  Fair:  825 
Waynesville:  313 
Weaverville:  331 

Webb,  Harold  Hudson:  140,  141n,  159, 

238,  305,  377,  600 
Weizmann  Institute:  630 
Welcome  (N.C.):  809 
Welcome  centers:  674 
Wells,  Hugh  A.:  112,  112n,  117,  573,  587, 

596 

Wertz,  Cynthia  J.:  360,  362n 
West,  Cameron  Pritchett:  69,  70n 
West,  John  Carl:  137,  139n 
West  Germans:  741 
West  Germany:  713,  742n 
Western  Carolina  Center:  825 
Western  Carolina  University:  284,  821 
Western  Electric  Corporation:  403 
Western  Electric  International:  718,  719, 
723 

Western  Farmers  Market:  37 
Western  N.C.  Appreciation  Day:  611 
Western  Piedmont  Community  College: 
650 

Western  Piedmont  Council  of  Govern- 
ments: 463,  465 

Westinghouse:  651,  833 

Wey,  Herbert  W.:  761 

Wey  Building:  761,  823 

Weyerhaeuser  Company:  745 

Weymouth  Center:  568 

Weymouth  Woods  Nature  Preserve:  569 

Wharton,  Edward  Payson:  324,  325n 

Wharton  Applied  Research  Center:  801 

Wheeler,  John  Hervey:  173,  176n,  375- 
376,  378,  821 

Wheeler,  Raymond  M.:  523,  524n 

Wheeler  Airlines:  461 

Whichard,  WilHs  Padgett  (Bill):  341, 343, 
344n,  437 

White,  Thomas  Jackson:  157,  157n 

White  House  Conference  on  Aging:  127, 
130n 

White  House  Conference  on  Balanced 
Growth  and  Economic  Development: 
165,  192,  204,  209,  225,  238 

White  House  Conference  on  Families: 
193,  637 


White  House  Conference  on  Library 

Services:  407 
White  House  Conference  on  Regulatory 

Reform:  767 
White  Oak  Medical  Center:  106,  824 
Whitehurst,  Brooks  Morris:  319,  319n, 

468 

Whiteville:  605,  650 

Whiteville  Chamber  of  Commerce:  659, 
827 

Whiting,  Albert  Nathaniel:  762,  763n 
"Why  Can't  I  Have  a  Home?":  474n 
Wildlife:  391-392,  394n 
Wildlife  Federation,  N.C:  390 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  N.C: 

392-394,  394n,  401,  420 
Wilkes  County:  106,  177 
Wilkesboro:  331 

Wilkins,  Davison  Heriot:  688,  689n 
Wilkins,  Elmer  Vanray:  160,  163n 
Wilkins,  Quether  (Keeter):  159,  162n 
Williams,  David  R.:  498,  498n 
Williams,  Gordon  M.:  374,  375n 
Williams,  John  A.:  201,  202n,  600 
Williams,  Joseph  Andrew:  159, 163n,  241 
Williams,  Joseph  Redmond:  478,  479n 
Williamston:  313 

Wilmington:  xxix,  131, 150, 152, 153, 218, 
330,  334-337,  382,  433-434,  443,  542, 
593,  649,  659,  684,  719,  723,  732,  843 

Wilmington  Beach:  108 

Wilmington  Chamber  of  Commerce:  659, 
827 

Wilmington  Morning  Star:  217 
Wilmington  10:  xxvii,  216-219,  223,  237 
Wilson:  xxiv,  319,  345,  478,  501,  718, 809, 

820,  821,  824 
Wilson,  Louis  R.:  806n 
Wilson,  Maurice  H.:  686,  687n 
Wilson,  S.  Leigh:  258,  259n 
Wilson  County:  xxii,  113,  344,  504,  745, 

778 

Wilson  County  Democratic  Party  Rally: 
817 

Wilson  Extension  Advisory  Council:  676 
Wilson  Human  Relations  Council:  xxiv 
Winberry,  Charles  B.:  4,  446,  446n,  &97, 

814,  827 
Winding  Stair  Gap:  809,  820 
Winfield,  Willie  M.:  160,  163n 
Winkler  Building:  761,  820 
Winston,  Ellen  Black:  169,  170n,  304 
Winston-Salem:  115n,  271,  272,  284,  347, 

383,  429,  490,  542,  651,  671,  788,  809, 

812,  832 

Winston-Salem  Area  Jobs  Committee: 
827 
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Winston-Salem  Arts  Council:  272 
Winston-Salem  Journal:  217 
Winston-Salem  State  University:  159, 
607 

Winston-Salem  State  University 

Founders  Day:  832 
Winston  Square:  429 
Winters,  John  Wesley:  160,  164n 
Withers,  Sydnor  Terry,  Jr.:  108,  llOn 
Winton:  782 

Wolfe,  Thomas:  10,  161,  182,  185,  214, 

235,  701,  714 
Women:  xxviii,  xxix,  239,  302,  303,  306, 

598,  627-629.  See  also  Democratic 

women 

Women,  County  Councils  on  the  Status 
of:  627,  629 

Women,  County  Leadership  Confer- 
ences for:  755 

Women,  Leadership  Development  for: 
825 

Women,  President's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for:  598 

Women,  State  Council  on  the  Status  of: 
17,  302,  303,  305,  756 

Women's  Clubs,  National  Federation  of: 
305 

Women's  Clubs,  North  Carolina  Federa- 
tion of:  303 
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Young  Democrats  Clubs:  xxiv 
Young  Democrats  Second  District  Rally: 
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Young  Democrats  State  Convention, 
N.C:  828 

Young  Farmers  and  Ranchers  Leader- 
ship Conference:  822 

Youth  Advisory  Council:  93,  763,  764, 
766n 

Youth  Council,  State:  xxv,  763,  764,  765 
Youth  Involvement  Day:  765,  819,  825, 
832 
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Memory  F.  Mitchell,  ^d  Uor  of  Addresses  and 
Public  Papers  of  James  Baxter  Hicnt,  Jr.,  served 
as  historical  publications  v.v  ir.dnistrator  of  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Department 
of  Cultural  Resources,  from  July,  1961,  until  her 
retirement  at  the  end  of  August,  1982.  Between 
1956  and  1961  she  was  assistant  state  archivist 
(state  records). 

A  Raleigh  native,  Mrs.  Mitchell  is  a  graduate 
of  Meredith  College.  Her  J.D.  and  M.A.  degrees 
are  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Following  graduation  from  law 
school,  she  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Institute  of 
Government  in  Chapel  Hill.  She  was  licensed  to 
practice  law  in  1947  and  served  as  the  first 
judge  of  the  Cabarrus  County  Domestic  Rela- 
tions Court.  For  four  years  she  was  ad- 
ministrative assistant  with  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  also  edited  the  documentary 
volumes  containing  addresses  and  public  papers 
of  Governors  Terry  Sanford,  Dan  K.  Moore, 
Robert  W.  Scott,  and  James  F.  Holshouser,  Jr. 
She  is  the  author  oi  Legal  A  /ya  cs  of  Conscrip- 
tion and  Exemption  in  Nortic  Carolina,  1861- 
1865,  published  by  thr;  Lniversity  of  North 
Carolina  Press  in  196>  Her  articles  and  book 
reviews  have  appear  :;d  ;  n  a  number  of  scholarly 
journals,  and  she  iv-rved  as  chairman  of  the 
editorial  board  of  iha  American  Archivist  from 
1972  to  1974. 
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